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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
misdemeanor. 
Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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Lenox  Crystal. 


Aworki  apart.  Let  it  express  your  world. 

The  Lenox  Deep  Cut  Crystal  Collection.  From  $20.00  to  $200.00. 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Lenox,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 
Prices  shown  are  suggested  retail  prices  only.  ©  Lenox  '84 
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Fine  White  Glazed  Porcelain  Hound, 

Of  the  Qianlong  (Ch'ien  Lung)  Period, 

A.D.  1736-1795 

Height:  7  inches 
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Unusual  Pair  of  Small  Green  Glazed  Dogs, 

Of  the  Qianlong  (Ch'ien  Lung)  Period, 

A.D.  1736-1795 

Greatest  lengths:  3%  inches 
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RALPH  II.  CHUT  GALLEUES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESF.  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10022,  U.S.A. 

Telephone  212  753093?  Cab  New  York 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  *RT  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
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SKIN  SUPPLIES 
FOR  MEN 
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Clinique  Skin  Supplies  for  Men  is  a  complete  skin  care  system.  Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free. 
You'll  find  it  in  selective  medicine  cabinets-and  at  Clinique  counters  across  the  country. 

Photographed  by  Irving  Penn  for  Clinique. 
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Ftetochi&Gorievic 

FINE  IEWELRY   V.^.  ANTIQUES 

635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  1 0022  •  (2  1 2)  832-9000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Corevk,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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COVER   Photograph  by  Brian  Hagiwara 
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.Louis  Viitton.  1  he  art  of  travel. 
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Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine  art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the  best.  It 
is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen 
create  luggage  and  perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
custom-making  perfected  over  the  last  130 
years. 

These  skilled  artisans  ensure  that  each 
trunk,  suitcase  and  bag,  be  it  of  the  classic 


"Monogram"  line  or  the  new  "Challenge" 
line,  bears  the  Louis  Vuitton  stamp  of 
strength,  durability  and  refinement. 

They  meticulously  select  their  materials: 
traditional  leather  and  brass,  or  innovative 
space-age  fabrics  such  as  Kevlar *  and  authen- 
ticate their  work  with  the  renowned  initials. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  concept  of  luggage  is 
unique.  It  has  been  maintained  since  1854. 


In  Paris  and  the  major  cities  of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


EAU  DE  TOILETTE.  POTENT  ENDURING. 
SUPERBLY  SLEEK  DELUXE  SPRAY. 
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Some  Enchanted  Evening 

Captivating  necklace  and  eatrings  of  emetalds  and  diamonds 
set  in  platinum  and  eighteen  karat  gold. 
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TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  •  FIFTH  AVE.  &  57I"H  ST.  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  KAN. 

TO  ORDER  CALL  800-526-0649  •  ©T&.  CO.  1985 
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allantrae    is    more 
than  just  a  show- 
room    filled     with 
a  classic  collection 
of  objects  dart,  ex- 
ceptional   furniture 
and  rare  antiques— 
Ballantrae  is  a  group 
of  interior  designers 
of  international  ac- 
claim who  are  capa- 
ble of  conceiving  and 
executing  all  forms 
of    interior    design 
projects  There  is  no 
place  like  Ballantrae, 
because  its  show- 
room is  created  by 
the   design   atelier, 
offering    you    the 
unique    opportunity 
to  enter  the  world  of 
Ballantrae  today  and 
to   picture  yourself 
in  your  new  world 
tomorrow 

1078  Madison  Ave 

New     York      City 

212  988  4410 
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Developing    on    Eastern    Ey 
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Chinese  Jade:  accessibilit 
price  and  pricelessnes 

The  Venus  de  Milo  was  brought  bock  im 
the  full  light  of  day  in  1820.  After  spendir 
centuries  hidden  in  a  cave,  it  wos  heralde 
as  o  Hellenistic  masterpiece  Within  a  ye< 
of  its  discovery,  it  entered  the  Louvre  an 
there  it  will  remain.  The  Venus  de  Milo 
considered  priceless,  and  is  inaccessible  t 
the  private  collector. 

Jade  sculpture  does  not  shore  these  lirr 

tations.The  disparity  between  Western  an 

Eastern  Art  is  clearly  an  advantage  t 

collectors  with  an  open  eye. The  same  ey€ 

that  recognize  the  warmth  and  understanc 

ng  of  the  feminine  form  found  i 

the  Venus  can  appreciat 

the  majestic  qualities 

our  Wei  Period  Chimerc 

Carvings  of  these  winge 

animals  appeared  in  Chin< 

before  routes  were  ope 

to  Western  regions,  plac 

ing  our  mythical  creatun 

somewhere  betweei 

the  2nd  and  6th  Cen 

turies,  AD. 

We  admit  that  ou 
Chimera  and  Venu 
have  their  difference! 
The  Chimera,  and  othe 
jade  treasures,  are  indeec 
accessible.  The  serious  collecto 
con  own  this  priceless  Wei  Perioc 
masterpiece  for  $15,000.  Also,  if  th€ 
collector  chooses,  it  can  be  donated  to  c 
distinguished  museum! 


Jode  G  Oriental  Art 
in  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
950  Mason  Street 
Son  Francisco,  CA  94106 
415/391-3440 

Ashkenazie     &     Co. 


The  Piaget  Polo. 
The  world's  Ultimate  Sportswatch 

for  him  or  her. 


This  is  a  rugged  yet  unmistakably 
elegant  timepiece. The  bracelet  is  hand- 
carved,  link-by-link,  from  a  solid  block 
of  18K  gold;  each  link  is  individually 
attached  by  a  tiny  gold  screw.  The  result 
is  a  new  dimension  in  flexibility.  The 
matching  case  is  sculpted  by  hand  in 


La  Cote-aux-Fees,  Switzerland. 

Inside  is  a  precise,  thin,  electronic 
quartz  movement  that  never  needs  wind- 
ing. The  man's  watch  is  a  total  of  136 
grams  of  18K  gold;  the  woman's,  91 
grams.  It  is  water-resistant.  And  shock- 
resistant.  You  never  have  to  take  it  off. 


Los  Angeles  •  Beverly  Hills  •  La  Jolla 

Palm  Springs  •  Phoenix  •  Seattle 

San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  South  Coast  Plaza 

Inquiries  to   3240  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90010  •  Telephone  213/385-3907 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  &  VALUERS  SINCE  179o 

NEW  YORK 


•AUL  CEZANNE, 
Baigneur  au  Bord  L'eau, 
oil  on  canvas,  UV2"  x  9Vz" 


IMPRESSIONIST  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS  &  SCULPTURE 

Monday,  May  13,  1985  at  7:00  p.m. 

A  partial  list  of  artists  to  be  included  in  the  sale:  Arp,  Cezanne,  Chagall,  Corot,  Degas,  Derain,  Ernst,  Giacometti, 

Gontcharova,  Guillaumin,  i  lee,  Kupka,  Lebourg,  Leger,  Loiseau,  Luce,  Maillol,  Magritte,  Manet,  Matisse,  Modigliani, 

Monet,  Moore,  Pascin,  Picasso,  Pissarro,  Renoir,  Rouault,  Rousseau,  Scwitters,  Tobey,  Utrillo,  \'alotton,  Valtat 

and  Vuillard. 

The  sale  may  be  viewed  for  four  days  prior  and  the  catalogue  purchased  at  the  door  or  through  the 
mail.  For  further  information  please  contact  Joachim  Pissarro  at  (212)  570-4658  or  Dominique 

Stallaerts  at  (212)  570-4841. 

406  EAST  79th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021  (212)  570-4830 


Performing  the  art 
of  self  expression 
with  exquisite 
quality  diamonds. 
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Our  quality  diamond  collection... Exquisite  color,  cut  and  clarity  in  a  variety  of  carat  weights. 

netCK±ii&porevic 

FINE  JEWELRY    ^^  ANTIQUES 

635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  1 0022  -  (2  I  2)  832-9Q0O 

Petochl,  23  Piazza  dl  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Corev.c,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  1 0022 


.  <;r   M-iarren  c/o  I  .a  Romana 


How  to  survive  in  the  desert* 

Its  easy  at  Los  Palacios,  Scottsdale's  most  discriminating  and  exciting  new 
community  of  12  extraordinary  private  estates.  Each  is  architecturally 
unique  and  beautifully  situated  against  a  private  preserve  on  Camelback 
Mountain.  For  a  free  color  brochure  write  or  call  Dividend  Development 
Corporation,  6609  N.  Scottsdale  Road,  Suite  102,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85253. 
(602)  9414900.  Or  contact  your  real  estate  broker.  Priced  above  $600,000. 

Los  Palacios  Estates, 
dfc 

A  project  of  Dividend  Development  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Dividend  Industries.  Inc.  California  and  Anzona 


"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet" 


A  nineteenth-century  English  needlework  rug  measuring  V  x  .V  with  an  imposing  array 
of  voluptuous  cabbage  roses  in  their  natural  colors  surrounded  by  an  astoundmg  display 
of  large  leaves  in  a  variety  of  green  shadings  To  own  this  is  to  have  a  small 
exquisite  garden  indoors  with  all  the  joy  that  this  conveys 

This  gallery  features  an  <■,  leclu  array  of  n ■  tat ,  arpets  ami  small ,  oil*  to,  piece,  ,„  outstanding  merit  ,„  Oriental  and  European  weans 

An  Appointment  /s  Suggested 

ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

■£^  ■  in  New  York 

at  15  East  57th  Street 
212-759-3715 
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A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 
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Are  you  every  inch  (tllinique? 


body  sloughing  cream 


Houston,  Galleria  II 


Amen  Wardy,  Newport  Beach 


OUR  CLASSIC  LUXURY  TOUR 

OF  PARIS. 


Live  like  an  aristocrat 
in  Paris,  at  a  surprisingly 
affordable  price.  Start  your 
weeklong  Paris  Aristocrat 
Tour  with  outstanding  cui- 
sine in  Air  France  Le  Club, 
Premiere  or  Concorde. 

In  Paris,  a  private  car 
will  whisk  you  to  your 
magnificent  hotel  —  the 
Crillon,  Meurice  or  Prince 
de  Galles.  We'll  include 
continental  breakfast  every 
day,  a  cruise  on  the  Seine,  a 
tour  of  historical  Paris, 
shopping  and  entertain- 
ment discounts,  and  even  a 
gourmet  meal. 

Paris  Aristocrat  is  just  one 
of  our  deluxe  tours.  For  all 
the  glorious  details,  call 
your  Travel  Specialist  or 
Air  France. 

For  a  free  video  cassette 
preview,  call  1-800-AF- 
PARIS.  In  New  York  City, 
212-247-0100. 


AIR  FRANCE, 

A  UNITED  AIRLINES 

MILEAGE  PLUS  PARTNER. 


AIR  FRANCE  S/S 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  OUR  FRANCE 


This  year,  a  handful  of  people 
will  leave  on  a  journey  that  began 
in  childhood. 

The  destination:  Alaska— the 
deep  fjords  and  ancient  forests  that 
are  reachable  by  storybook  but 
almost  never  by  organized  travel. 

They'll  arrive  not  in  lumbering 
ocean  liners,  but  rather  in  a  nimble, 
shallow-draft  boat  designed  to  pen- 
etrate ice  and  sidle  up  to  glaciers. 
With  small  motorized  launches  to 
take  them  on  individual  forays  into 
the  wilderness. 

They'll  shun  the  tourist  meccas, 


seeking  out  peaceful  black  bear  and 
magisterial  bald  eagles  instead. 

They'll  follow  a  flexible  itinerary 
that  might  be  instantly  altered  in 
favor  of  shadowing  a  humpback 
whale  along  a  deserted  coastline. 

And  they'll  do  so  in  the  company 
of  naturalists  and  lecturers,  thus 
expanding  not  just  their  photo  al- 
bums but  their  minds  as  well. 

We  invite  you  to  join  them. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon.  Or  call 
1-800-762-0003. 

And  take  a  13-day  journey  that 
will  last  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Special  Expeditions,  Inc. 
Dept.  CO 
720  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY.  10019 

Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Alaskan  Odyssey. 


Name_ 
Street- 
City_ 


.State- 


_Zip_ 


SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS 

VOYAGES  TO  A  STRANGE  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  PLANET. 


§  1985  SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS.  INC 


MAY  1985 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  \  loving 


A  Miraculous  Act 

Right  now  through  Ma\  19,  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  paintings  of  Luis  Me 
l£ndez,  a  wonderful  eighteenth-cen 
tur\  Spanish  artist,  can  be  soon  at 
the  Meadows  Museum  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  in  Pallas.  I  men- 
tion it  not  onh  because  Melendez  is  a 
splendid  painter  but  also  because  the  show- 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  near  miracle. 
What  else  would  you  call  it  when  big  gov- 
ernment males  an  enormous  contribution 
to  the  arts — without  spending  a  dune  of 
the  taxpayer's  money.'' 

This  tale  ot  uncommon  glory  centers  on 
a  law  with  the  formidable  name  ot  the  Arts 
Indemnity  Act  ot  1975.  It  begins  around 
1973,  when  a  tew  upstart  curators  and  law- 
yers at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  spurred 
on  b\  the  financial  officer  Daniel  Herrick, 
cooked  up  the  idea  that  it  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  indemnify  art  shows  com- 
ing from  overseas,   then  the  staggering 


asked  to  support  the  legislation.  The  draft 
read  that  am  tine  arts  show  coming  from 
abroad  would  be  "insured"  by  the  I  I.S. 
government  up  to  a  value  of  $50  million 
m\^\  that  the  total  aggregate  foi  sir  h  shows 
must  remain  under  $250  million  (now 
$400  million).  The  legislation  also  de- 
creed that  treasures  should  be  shipped  on 
multiple  flights  so  that  the  loss  of  one 
plane  would  not  wipe  out  a  nation's  entire 
art  patrimony.  A  committee  was  assem- 
bled from  both  endowments  to  assess 
which  exhibitions  should  be  blessed  with 
indemnification.  Most  important,  the  bill 
intended  that  smaller  institutions  across 
the  country — not  just  the  famous  and  rich 
museums — be  granted  special  priority. 

The  act  made  such  good  sense  that  it 
was  well  received  in  Congress;  the  State 
Department,  tor  its  part,  purred.  Then,  at 
the  last  moment,  foreign  insurance  inter- 
ests initiated  a  powerful  counterattack. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get put  up  an  awful  fuss  trying  to  persuade 
President  Ford  to  veto  the  bill. 

Even  so,  the  act  got  to  the  president's 
desk — but  stopped  dead,  buried  beneath 


quisite,   smaller  classics  like  the  feast   of 

Holbein  drawings  from  England.  In  all, 
some  three  and  a  quartet  billion  dollars' 
worth  "I  works  have  been  indemnified, 

saving  museums  some  $17  million. 

Get  yourself  to  the  most  recent  gem 
made  possible  by  this  benevolent  and  fru- 
gal act.  It's  the  exhibition  "Luis  Melendez: 
Spanish  Still-Life  Painter  ot  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  After  closing  at  the 
Meadows  Museum,  it  will  grace  New 
York's  National  Academy  of  I  tesign  from 
May  50  to  September  1. 

Luis  Melendez  (1716-80)  devoted  his 
lite  to  painting  still  lifes,  or  hodegones — as 
they  are  more  deftly  called  in  Spanish.  His 
are  among  the  most  vital,  stunning,  and 
compassionate  ever  created.  In  a  style  of 
penetrating  naturalism,  Melendez  depicts 
a  gorgeous  universe  of  comestibles  and 
their  receptacles:  lush  cheeses,  checkered 
apples,  fiery-red  cherries,  breads,  melons, 
spiky  artichokes,  pigeons,  luminous 
grapes,  baskets,  clay  pots,  bottles,  crinkled 
napkins,  strings,  gleaming  silver  plates, 
cork  casks,  and  copper  pots  so  bright  that 
they  seem  to  be  molten  metal.  He  endows 


From  the  Prado,  m  Madrid, 
Chocolate  Service. 


From  the  Museum  Smidt  van  Gelder, 
m  Antwerp,  Cork  Keg  and  Figs. 


From  the  Prado,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Cheese,  and  Pitcher. 


From  the  Prado,  Pears,  Bread,  Vasija, 
Flagon,  and  Vessel. 


insurance  premiums  museums  had  to  pay 
for  loans  would  be  reduced.  The  idea  was 
based  on  a  British  regulation  under  which 
Parliament  guaranteed  to  reimburse  any 
lender  government  or  institution  if  there 
was  any  loss  or  damage  to  a  work  of  art  on 
exhibit.  The  beauty  of  the  indemnity 
scheme  was  that  the  host  government 
didn't  have  to  put  up  a  penny  until  actual 
catastrophe  struck.  In  England,  that  had 
never  happened. 

America's  two  national  endowments — 
for  the  arts  and  for  the  humanities — were 


piles  of  competing  legislation.  It  looked 
like  a  classic  "pocket  veto,"  the  fate  of  hills 
that  are  not  signed  by  the  chief  executive 
within  ten  days  of  a  session's  end.  But  key 
penver  brokers  who  championed  the  arts 
unearthed  the  document,  and  the  presi- 
dent gladly  signed  it— on  the  tenth  day. 

Since  then,  millions  of  Americans  have 
seen  dozens  of  incomparable  foreign  art 
shows.  There  have  been  blockbusters  like 
the  King  Tut  show;  the  China  treasures, 
from  the  mainland;  and  the  magnificent  El 
Greco,  from  Spain — not  to  mention  ex- 


each  object  with  a  spirit  of  life  as  intense 
and  human  as  the  cast  of  characters  por- 
trayed a  generation  later  by  Goya. 

The  show  contains  thirty-five  treasures 
(out  of  ninety  known  still  lifes)  from 
twelve  museums  and  private  owners,  in- 
cluding fourteen  beauties  from  the  Prado, 
most  of  which  were  painted  for  the  dining 
room  of  Charles  Ill's  palace  at  Aranjuez. 
Don't  miss  Luis  Melendez.  It's  a  revela- 
tion. While  you  look,  think  also  of  the 
Arts  Indemnity  Act  of  1975.  Thank  you 
again,  Mr.  President  Gerald  Ford.  □ 
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Scotch  Trio 


An  old  saying  holds  that  taking  one's 
pleasures  in  threes  me, ins  taking 
one  too  many,  hut  there  is  a  place  in 
Scotland  that  just  makes  it  possible. 
This  place  can  he  found  in  the  small 
townotUphall,  West  Lothian,  a  half-hour 
drive  west  of  Edinburgh.  You  swing  off  the 
road  and,  after  a  discreet  turn  or  two,  roll 
up  to  a  resolutely  whitewashed  and  very 
inviting  small  hostelry,  home  of  one  of  the 
very  best  restaurants  in  the  whole  of  Scot- 
lai  d.  It  is  called  Houstoun  House  (506- 
853-831),  and  there  you  can  savor  such 
Scottish  dishes  as  nettle  kail,  a  broth  of 
young  nettle  leaves  and  harley;  friar's  trout 
poached  in  a  spicy  bouillon;  or  the  Hehri- 
dean  favorite  raspberry  cranachan,  con- 
cocted out  of  whisky,  cream,  oatmeal,  and 
honey.  It  is  pleasure  number  one. 

What's  more,  there  is  no  better  place  to 
sample  so  many  of  Scotland's  famed  single 
malts.  Here,  you'll  find  every  single  malt 
you  have  heard  of  and  many  you  have  not. 
Glenfiddich,  Glenfarclas,  Laphroaig,  to 
start,  in  row  upon  row  of  burnished,  straw- 
colored  bottles,  each  waiting  for  a  tipple. 
The  blends  can  be  found  too,  if  you  are 
timid  enough  to  ask  for  them,  and  every 
now  and  then  an  American  plops  a  bit  of 
ice  into  his  whisky  and  destroys  the  spell. 
What  you  really  want  to  do  is  settle  down 
in  the  nook,  having  firmly  made  instruc- 
tions to  the  bar  to  bring  you  a  different  sin- 
gle malt  periodically  until  you  cannot 
repeat  the  instructions;  and  then,  on  to 
pleasure  number  three. 

What  might  that  be?  A  favorite  travel 
destination,  a  wee  dram  of  Glenfarclas — 
and  a  really  good  murder  mystery,  prefera- 
bly one  set  in  Scotland,  no  less.  Of  course, 


Houstoun  House,  in  the  milage  of  Uphall:  the 
perfect  scene  for  crime  reading. 

there's  John  Buchan,  the  father  of  modern 
spy  fiction,  who  invented  "the  chase 
scene"  with  stories  like  The  Thirty-nine 
Steps,  set  in  the  Scottish  moors,  or  Doro- 
thy Sayers's  Five  Red  Herrings,  or  some 
Andrew  Garve,  who  pits  his  heroes  and 
villains  against  each  other  in  the  wild  and 
rugged  terrains  of  Britain. 

It  grows  dark  and  chill  outside,  the  low 
murmur  of  diners  comes  in  from  the  other 
room,  and  the  amber  fluid  flows  as  the 
pages  turn.  Perhaps,  seeing  as  how  one  is 
trying  a  new  taste,  a  new  writer  is  in  order 
as  well:  William  Mcllvanney,  the  best  in 
the  business  in  the  Highlands  these  days, 
whose  fifth  book,  Laidlaw,  about  the  gritty 
low  life  of  Glasgow,  set  all  the  critics  a- 
jigging.  There  are  a  hundred  Scotch  whis- 
kies to  fry,  and  at  least  a  hundred  murder 
mysteries  laid  in  Scotland,  which  promises 
quite  a  few  more  pleasures  than  three,  out 
Uphall  way.  — Robin  W.  Winlcs 


Billy  and  Barbie 
and  Dior 

Barbie,  that  all-American  girl,  will  he 
honored  with  a  retrospective  exhi- 
bition in  Paris  on  May  2 1 .  The  show 
of  300  rare  dolls,  dressed  in  every- 
thing from  pedal  pushers  to  a  little 
nothing  by  Dior,  can  be  seen  on  a  stream- 
lined TGV  (Train  a  Grande  Vitesse)  rail- 
road car  parked  under  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
The  show  runs  through  June  1 ,  then  trav- 
els in  France  through  June  26. 

The  exhibition  was  dreamed  up  by  the 
twenty-four-year-old  surrealist  American 
designer  and  boy  of  the  hour,  Billy  Boy  by 
name.  The  sponsor?  Mattel  France,  of 
course.  Billy  Boy  happens  to  be  a  serious 
collector  of  historical  haute  couture  fash- 
ion and  accessories  as  well  as  an  accumula- 
tor of  Barbies.  He  has  chosen  only  the 
most  significant  dolls  from  his  collection 
of  several  thousand  pieces,  which  includes 
dozens  of  Barbie's  friends  and  hundreds  of 
miniature  accessories.  Barbie,  says  Billy,  is 
a  pop  icon,  a  camp  cult  figure  who,  since 
her  introduction,  in  1959,  has  mirrored  all 
the  idealized  values  and  aspirations  of 
Western  culture  as  well  as  every  important 
fashion  trend.  "She's  not  a  pacesetter," 
stresses  Billy  Boy,  "but  she's  always  up  to 
the  moment,  and  unlike  a  lot  of  people, 
she  looks  good  in  anything — skintight 
Spandex,  the  minidress."  So,  she  will 
surely  look  superb  in  her  new  haute  cou- 
ture wardrobe,  created  for  the  exhibition 
by  not  only  Dior  but  also  Hermes,  Kenzo, 
Ungaro,  Saint  Laurent,  Patou,  Montana, 
Rykiel,  Mori,  Tarlazzi,  andMugler.  Chris- 
tophe  de  Menil  will  accessorize  a  gown 
with  jewelry  by  Claude  Lalanne;  and  Lan- 
vin  has  designed  a  chic  new  suit  for  Ken. 

Barbie  in  an  evening  gown  by  Dior. 
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Dress  by  Lanvin. 
Fabric  IromTeckson. 


Soft.  Comfortable 
Pure  deep  black. 
With  a  kick  of  pleats. 
Beautiful  to  see. 
But  the  real  surprise 
is  the  fresh  look  that 
stays  with  the  fabric 
morning  to  night, 
wearing  to  wearing. 
The  distinguishing 
factor  here  isTrevira; 
the  polyester  that 
takes  fabrics  beyond 
natural.  Holding 
fashion's  lines. 
Maintaining  fabric's 
bloom.  Keeping  your 
wardrobe  looking 
young. 

trevulHl 

...beyond  natural. 


Hoechst 


Important 
Orientalist  Paintings 

from  the  Collection  of 
Coral  Petroleum, Inc. 
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John  Frederick  Lewis,  R.A.,  An  Intercepted  Correspondence,  Cairo, 
signed  and  dated  1869,  oil  on  panel,  29'/ix34Vh  inches 


Auction:  Wednesday,  May  22  at  7  pm. 

Order  illustrated  hardbound  catalogue  by  sale  code  OASIS-5331 

and  send  check  for  $25  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions, 

Dept.  A331CN,  P.O.  Box  4020,  Woburn,  MA  01888-4020. 

Inquiries:  Nancy  Harrison,  (212)  606-7140. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at 

72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021. 

Important  19th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolors 

will  be  sold  on  Thursday  May  23  at  10:15  am  and  2  pm. 
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The  retrospective  begins  with  Barbie  as 
she  looked  in  the  "bubble  cut"  fifties.  Even 
then,  says  Billy  Boy,  her  clothing  reflected 
contemporary  fashion — especially  the 
look  associated  with  Bettina,  the  cele- 
brated doe-eyed,  red-haired  model  whom 
the  original  Barbie  strongly  resembled. 
Today,  Barbie  is  more  of  a  Bo  Derek 
blonde.  Barbie  will  also  be  shown  dressed 
as  a  career  girl,  a  sportswoman,  and,  inev- 
itably, a  waitress  at  McDonald's. 

Another  display  will  show  the  formal 
evolution  ot  the  eleven-and-three-quar- 
ter-inch  doll,  the  depiction  of  whose 
voluptuous  voung  figure  was  quite  a  depar- 
ture tor  the  usually  staid  Sears  catalogue. 
There's  "Color-Magic"  Barbie,  whose  hair 
changes  color;  talking  Barbie,  who  says 
things  like  "I  think  I'll  call  Ken"  and 
"There's  a  new  rock  show  on  TV";  Julia, 
the  black  Barbie,  modeled  on  the  actress 
Diahann  Carroll,  who  portrayed  a  charac- 
ter by  that  name  on  television;  and  various 
ethnic  versions,  to  demonstrate  Barbie's 
internationalism.  Will  Billy  Boy  create  an 
outfit  for  Barbie.'  "Yes,  but  nothing  sur- 
real .  .  .  maybe  a  yuppie  outfit,  like  a 
square-shouldered  pink  tweed  jacket. 
But,"  he  explains,  "Barbie's  not  a  yuppie. 
She's  fabulous."  — Andrea  DiNoto 

Castle  Lizzadro 

The  most  precious  castle  in  the  world 
is  tucked  away  in  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 
Agleam  with  turrets  and  barbicans 
of  eighteen-karat  gold  and  dia- 
mond-studded windows,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  amethyst  and 
malachite  afloat  in  an  agate  sea,  "Castle 
Lizzadro"  is  the  most  recent  acquisition  of 
the  Lizzadro  Museum  of  Lapidary  Art. 

The  castle  was  commissioned  by  the 
museum's  director,  John  S.  Lizzadro,  who 
also  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the  founder. 
Its  highest  tower  rises  twelve  and  a  halt 
inches  above  an  eleven-by-fifteen-inch 
base.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  the  gold- 
smith and  jeweler  William  Tolliday  of 
Garrard,  the  British  concern  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  crown  jewels.  Visitors 
never  fail  to  gasp  when  they  see  it.  As 
extraordinary  as  the  castle  is,  it  is  only  a 
sample  of  the  remarkable  curios  on  view  at 
the  museum.  Housed  modestly  in  a  sixties- 
style  modern  building,  the  Lizzadro  has  an 
astonishingly  extensive  collection  of  jade 
carvings,  including  a  five-piece  altar  set 
from  the  Hung-li  dynasty  (1735-1796) 
and  a  ten-panel  cinnabar  screen  inlaid 
with  gems  (1736)  from  Beijing's  Imperial 
Palace.  In  dioramas  along  the  walls,  bee- 
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Porcelains  that  lire  the  irruigiriation 

/>'  \l  IIMII  fi  \  the  striking  beauty  who  captured  King  David's  heart,  elegantly  portrayed 

in  porcelain  as  only  the  artists  of  t  'ybis  can,  Individually  created  curling  tendrils 
of  hair. .   sensuously  graceful  hands .     intricately  detailed  costume  handpainted  with 
24  karat  liquid  gold.  14^"  tall,  Limited  issue  500.  $197 
To  own  \<  >ui  first  ( 'vbis  is  to  become  </  collector  im  life. 
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ties  of  jasper  and  obsidian,  from  Idar- 
Oherstein,  in  West  Germany  (the  gem- 
carving  center  of  the  world) ,  do  battle  on  a 
tree  stump  in  a  rain  forest.  In  the  educa- 
tional wing,  a  twelve-pound  mammoth 
tooth  and  fossil  walnuts  are  featured,  on 
equal  footing  with  the  radiant  castle. 

All  this  lapidary  splendor  was  created  by 
Joseph  Lizzadro,  the  son  of  a  Neapolitan 
shoemaker  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1907-  A  prosperous  electrical  contrac- 


An  eighteen-karat-gold  castle  is  nestled  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago. 

tor  by  trade  and  a  self-taught  stonecutter, 
Lizzadro  turned  rock  hound  in  the  thirties 
after  his  wife  introduced  him  to  Lake 
Superior  agates.  Not  only  did  he  collect, 
passionately;  Lizzadro  also  started  the  Chi- 
cago area's  first  lapidary  club  and,  along 
with  the  museum,  opened  the  Lizzadro 
School  of  Lapidary  Art  in  1962. 

"He  more  or  less  jumped  right  intc  it," 
reminisces  John  Lizzadro  about  his  father's 
collecting.  "He  had  a  feel  for  what  the  art- 
ist was  doing  because  he  had  worked  with 
stone;  and  he  felt  that  carving  would 
become  a  lost  art."  The  Lizzadro  Mu- 
seum— gold  castle,  mammoth  tooth,  and 
all — assures  us  that  the  lapidary  arts  are 
still  safe  in  Elmhurst.     — Molly  McQuade 


Manship 


Unbound 


The  streamlined  exuberance  of 
Paul  Manship's  Day  (at  right) 
and  his  Prometheus,  at 
Rockefeller  Center,  would 
seem  to  ensure  the  artist's 
fame.  Not  so:  Manship  slipped 
into  a  critical  eclipse  in  the  fif- 
ties. On  May  1 9,  the  Minne- 
sota Museum  of  Art,  in  St. 
Paul,  marks  the  centennial  of 
his  birth  with  the  most  compre- 
hensive display  ever  assembled. 
It  promises  to  restore  Manship 
to  his  place  in  the  sun. 


Adams  in  Eden 

In  the  beginning,  a  mere  two  hundred 
yean  ago  as  far  as  human  settlers  are 
concerned,  the  remote  Indian  Ocean 
archipelago  known  as  the  Seychelles 
was  officially  declared  to  be  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Located  a  thousand  miles  east  of 
Africa,  the  islands  have  a  mild  climate,  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  vast  sense  of  peace. 

Little  wonder  that  artists  find  their  way 
to  the  Seychelles,  including,  most  recent- 
ly, a  transplanted  Britisher  named  Mi- 
chael Adams.  He  loves  the  sybaritic  ease, 
the  fecundity,  the  languor.  His  idyll  is 
rarely  disturbed,  even  by  the  town  clock  in 
the  capital  city  of  Victoria.  It  strikes  twice: 
the  first  time  to 
warn  that  it  will, 
the  second  time  to 
remind  that  it  has; 
and  the  exactness 
of  the  hour  is  lost 
somewhere  in  be- 
tween. What  Ad- 
ams likes  best  is 
the  enthusiastic 
hodgepodge  of 
hues  that  the  Sey- 
chellois  create 
when  they  turn 
their  attention  to 
the  decorative  arts. 
These  people,  a 
spicy  blend  of 
Indian,  African, 
Asian,  and  Euro- 
pean that  has  de- 
fied official  classifi- 
cation by  ethnic 
origin,  use  color 
with  all  the  verve 


Colors  that  the  Seychellois  apply  to  their  hous- 
es m  Victoria,  Adams  puts  into  a  painting  of 
his  own  home,  on  the  Bay  of  Blue  Hens. 


of  the  Fauves.  They  paint  their  wooden 
homes  in  bold  yellows,  greens,  and  pur- 
ples— and  then  trim  them  outrageously  in 
red,  turquoise,  and  ripe  orange.  "The  Sey- 
chellois are  a  marine  people,"  Adams 
explains.  "They  tend  to  use  bright  colors 
on  their  boats — perhaps  for  rescue,  or  sim- 
ply to  mark  their  spot  in  a  sea  so  vast.  It 
seems  to  me  they've  extended  that 
thought  onto  their  shops  and  homes." 

Not  that  he  minds.  Adams  was  born  in 
Batu  Gajah,  Malaysia,  forty-eight  years 
ago,  was  schooled  in  England's  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Art,  and  first  daubed  in  East  Africa. 
Nothing  to  date  has  inspired  him  more 
than  the  chaos  and  the  color  of  the  Sey- 
chelles. At  holidays,  he  notes,  "the  peo- 
ple here  are  like 
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Matisse  gone  wild. 
They  love  pink, 
and  then  they  do  a 
diagonal  of  red, 
then  pale  green. 
And  you  should 
study  the  floors. 
Bright  yellow,  as 
if  the  sun  were 
coming  right 
through." 

Adams   trans- 
lates such  details 
into  his  own  works. 
The  sun  does  not 
appear  in  the  sky 
but    blazes    on 
leaves,  on  the  duff 
beneath  a  canopy 
of  palms,  or  on  a 
s   face.    Even    his 
5   home,  which  dou- 
1    bles  as  a  gallery,  it- 
5   self  qualifies  as  a 
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"Les  Pierres  d'Qr" 

de  Chaumet 

The  centre  part  of  each  piece  of  i 

"Les  Pierres  d'Or"  Chaumet  collection 
is  a  pure  24-carat  gold  cabochon. 
Pearl,  gold  and  silk  interchangeable  necklace. 


CHAUMET 

Jeweler  since  1780 
48  East  57th  Street  New  York  Tel.  212-371.3960 
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work  of  art.  The  paintings  alternate  with 
white-framed  open  windows,  confronting 
visitors  with  a  question  that  may  have  per- 
plexed the  original  inhabitants  of  Eden: 
can  art  improve  on  nature?  — Delta  Willis 

Mr.  Clean 

"In  middle  lite,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  .  .  .  [Roger  Hinks]  became  the 
victim  of  an  abominable  intrigue  which 
forced  him  to  leave  his  beloved  British 
Museum."  Thus  writes  Kenneth  Clark  in 
his  foreword  to  the  recently  published 
memoir  Gymnasium  of  the  Mind  (Michael 
Russell  Publishing  Ltd.,  £10. 95),  by  Roger 
Hinks,  an  assistant  keeper  of  Greek  and 
Roman  anticjuitie:  at  the  British  Museum 
from  1926  to  1939.  In  the  heated  scandal 
of  1938,  Hinks  was  accused  by  the  museum 
board  of  abusing  the  Elgin  Marbles  by 
improperly  cleaning  them.  Hinks's  book 
caused  John  Walker,  the  former  direct!  >r  <  >t 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  to  recall  a 
bizarre  incident  suggesting  that  Roger 
Hinks  was  not  the  only  one  culpable: 

In  1938,  I  had  just  been  appointed  chief 
curator  in  Washington.  The  president  of 
our  board  of  trustees  asked  me  to  get  in 


touch  with  Lord  Duveen,  the  donor  of  the 
rooms  for  the  Elgin  sculptures,  and  to  look 
at  the  floor  in  those  galleries,  which  had 
recently  been  finished.  The  marble  used 
was  the  same  recommended  for  our  new 
Washington  building,  and  the  trustees 
wished  to  know  what  I  thought  of  it. 

I  telephoned  Duveen,  who  said  he 
would  be  delighted  to  accompany  me  to 
the  museum.  When  we  arrived  at  the  new 
rooms,  as  yet  not  open  to  the  public,  he 
took  out  a  key  and  unlocked  the  door.  The 
only  person  inside  was  a  stonemason, 
about  to  carve  an  inscription  in  the  center 
of  the  main  wall  identifying  his  lordship  as 
the  donor  of  the  room.  Lord  Duveen  said 
some  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
thought  his  name,  which  was  penciled  in 
preparatory  to  being  incised,  was  too  large, 
and  this  troubled  him.  What  did  I  think? 
Before  I  could  reply,  the  stonecutter  said 
his  lordship  was  not  to  worry.  He  would 
make  a  mistake,  as  he  had  at  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery, which  would  require  the  letters  to  be 
the  size  his  lordship  wished  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  error. 

Lord  Duveen  was  obviously  embar- 
rassed by  his  mason's  exaggerated  zeal,  and 
to  change  the  subject  he  turned  to  me  and 
asked  whether  I  would  like  to  see  the  Par- 


The  Elgins:  uas  Roger  Hinks  a  scapegoat? 

thenon  metopes,  which  were  in  a  nearby 
storage  space.  I  readily  assented;  and  in  his 
Oriental  way,  he  clapped  his  hands  for  a 
guard  to  come,  then  told  him  to  bring  a 
key,  a  bucket  of  water,  and  a  scrubbing 
brush.  When  the  guard  reappeared  on  the 
run,  Duveen  unlocked  the  door  to  the 
storage  room,  dipped  the  brush  in  the 
water,  and  scrubbed  one  of  the  metopes 
vigorously.  He  asked  me  if  this  was  not  an 
improvement,  and  I  had  to  agree  the  relief 
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LaCosta™  Watch  from  Concord ®  Collection 
Artistry  of  design  expressed  in  blued  chromium -finish 
stainless  steel  and  rich  14k  gold 

Water-resistant,  shock-resistant,  quartz  Rugged 
yet  refined 

A  timepiece  of  unmistakable  beauty:  Hand-carved 
and  crafted  in  Switzerland 

For  brochure,  send  $2  to  Concord  Collection, 
Dept  CO,  650  Fifth  Ave,  NY,  NY  10019. 
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looked  much  better.  I  did  noi  express  im 
concern  that  perhaps  he  lacked  experienc  e 
for  the  performance  of  so  deli<  \u  i  task. 
Rogei  I  links  u.is  nevei  sen!  for,  and 
nevei  knew  what  1  had  seen  with  m\  own 
eyes.  Heprobabh,  never  realized  that  Pu 
veen  acted  as  though  he  owned  the  Elgin 
Marbles  along  with  the  custodians  respon- 
sible foi  tln.it  security  rhe  scandal  ovei 
the  cleaning  ol  the  marbles  destroyed 
I  linkV>.  careei  and  c  m-hcd  the  man's  will 


to  go  >'ii  writing  his  an  historical  books, 
which  once  showed  so  much  promise 
Gymnasium  of  the  Mind,  a  superbly  evoca 
tive  memoii  about  his  years  as  .1  diplomat 
m  the  Rome,  Athens,  Stockholm,  and 
Berlin  ol  the  thirties,  des<  ribes  the  scandal 
that  deprived  I  links  ol  the  work  he  loved 
best.  It  thus  reminds  us  that  we  are  the 
ones  who  have  boon  deprived  ol  what 
would  surely  have  boon  Hinks's  brilliant 
s(  holarship.  — John  Walker 


Going  Bananas 

Don't  scott  when  Mel  Ziegler  states 
that  "fashion  is  ridiculous."  It  is  .1 
declaration  of  independence  tor  Ba- 
nana Republic,  his  chain  that  sells 
strictly  authentic  safari  clothing  and 
military  surplus  togs  for  travel.  Injustsev- 
en  years,  the  thirty-nine-year-old  Ziegler 
and  his  thirty-five-year-old  wife,  Patricia, 
have  turned  their  own  dressing  habits  into 
1  khaki-colored  fortune.  Independence  is 
sometimes  relative:  the  blue-jeans  chain 
the  Gap  acquired  Banana  Republic  in 
1983  on  the  condition  it  remain  autono- 
mous. Now  there  are  eleven  stores — eight 
in  the  hay  area  of  San  Francisco  and  in 
southern  California,  plus  new  ones  in 
Miami  and  Dallas.  Next  targets:  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Houston. 

The  guerrilla-fashion  revolution  may 
well  spread  as  planned.  The  Zieglers  know 
antifashion  chic  when  they  see  it.  Consid- 
er their  best-sellers:  an  Egyptian  safari 
dress  ($95),  an  army  air  corps  leather 
bomber  jacket  ($239),  and  a  multipock- 
eted  photojournalist  vest  ($79). 

Being  current  is  definitely  not  Banana 
Republic's  top  concern.  "We're  outsid- 
ers," says  Ziegler,  formerly  a  journalist  at 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  where  Patricia 
was  a  courtroom  artist.   "We've  always 


dressed  low-key  in  the  nearest  available 
clothing,  and  we've  found  a  great  number 
of  other  individualists  out  there  who  make 
up  quite  a  big  little  market."  And  a  presti- 
gious one,  too,  including  members  of  what 
might  be  called  the  patrons  of  antistyle: 
the  Doonesbury  cartoonist,  Garry  Tru- 
deau;  the  author  of  Gorky  Park,  Martin 
Cruz  Smith;  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger;  and  Harri- 
son Ford.  Those  who  cannot  easily  get  to  a 
store  can  order  from  a  nineteenth-century- 
inspired  mail-order  catalogue.  It  is  worth 
getting  (call  1-800-527-5200),  for  it  has 
remarkable  watercolor  illustrations  of  Ba- 
nana Republic  clothes,  punctuated  with  a 
wry  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  commentary. 

"We're  to  khaki  what  Levi's  was  to 
denim,"  says  Mel.  Not  only  khaki,  but  also 
leather,  wool,  jute,  100  percent  cotton: 
all-natural  materials  are  the  credo  of  Ba- 
nana Republic.  In  their  annual  world  trav- 
els the  Zieglers  have  discovered  bargains 
where  others  saw  only  albatross.  They 
bought,  for  example,  10,000  pairs  of 
Gurkha  shorts  they  found  in  Australia,  all 
size  34.  "We  sold  every  one,"  says  Mel. 

From  Burma  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 

British  Empire  has  proved  to  be  the  best 

source  for  retreads.  The  British  defense 

ministry  has  even  opened  its  old  pattern 

.books  so  that  the  Zieglers  can  copy  the 
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classic  styles  into  American  sizes.  One  hat 
factory  in  the  Midlands  of  England  has 
produced  every  army  and  police  hat  since 
the  1800s;  now  it  makes  Ivory  Coast  pith 
helmets  for  Banana  Republic. 

As  for  marketing,  Banana  Republic's 
Beverly  Hills  cantonment  best  captures 
the  Ziegler  Zeitgeist.  The  boutique  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  designed  byTarzan.  A  tusked 
elephant  trumpets  in  the  midst  of  dress 
racks,  tiger  heads  snarl  from  the  walls,  and 
jungle  foliage  fills  every  available  space. 
Any  similarity  with  the  posh  boutiques  of 
Rodeo  Drive  is  purely  accidental. 

"This  year's  color,  this  year's  shape — it 
has  always  been  ludicrous  and  offensive  to 
us,"  says  Mel.  "It's  ironic  that  Banana 
Republic  itself  has  become  fashionable, 
but  really  our  clothing  is  classic,  function- 
al,  and  authentic.  We  were  here  before  it 
was  fashion,  and  we'll  be  here  after  it's 
fashion,  too."  — David  Reed 


A  Piece  of  the 
Trust 


Some  of  the  finest  early-American 
furniture  is  kept  precisely  where  it 
should  be — in  fine  period  houses 
owned  by  the  public.  That  is  to  say, 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation maintains  magnificent  houses 
across  the  country,  and  in  them  the  furni- 
ture remains  safe  and  sound  but  largely 
unseen.  Unless  you  are  one  of  the  1 60,000 
members  of  the  National  Trust,  chances 
are  that  you  will  drive  right  by  these  sites 
without  even  knowing  they  are  there. 

Take  Cliveden,  the  handsome  mansion 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  where  two 
centimes  ago  Benjamin  Chew,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
lived.  It  is  a  house  filled  with  superb  pieces 
of  furniture,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
an  elegant  Chippendale  secretary.  But  in  a 
good  year,  not  more  than  5,000  people 
visit — and  their  admission  fee  does  not  pay 
the  costs  of  maintenance.  The  trust  found 
itself  closing  the  mansion  to  the  public 
from  January  1  to  March  3 1 ,  thus  defeating 
its  whole  purpose.  What  to  do? 

Aftet  five  years  of  deliberation,  the 
National  Trust  hit  upon  a  grand  solution. 
Its  experts  have  picked  eighteen  choice 
pieces  from  trust  holdings.  These  are  to  be 
meticulously  reproduced  and  sold  through 
select  galleries  and  dealers.  The  venture, 
says  Robert  Angle,  a  vice-president  at  the 
trust,  "will  genetate  revenue,  expand  edu- 
cational awareness,  and  advance  the  cause 
of  preservation  in  this  country." 


Today,  Justice  Benjamin  Chew's  i'hippendale  seeretary  stands  m  the  parlor  of  a  mansion. 
Tomorrow,  its  noble  lines  and  proportions  wiUgrace  many  rooms  in  reproduction. 


The  furniture  to  he  reproduced  com- 
prises a  classic  Queen  Anne  dining-room 
set  and  Chippendale  living-room  furni- 
ture, including  justice  Chew's  secretary. 
Each  piece  typifies  the  best  of  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  period,  when  patriotic  arti- 
sans were  boycotting  British  products.  As 
i  result,  craftsmen  in  Newport,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  developed  their  own, 
graceful  versions  of  English  designs. 


To  reproduce  this  very  American  furni- 
ture, the  National  Trust  chose  the  Kindel 
Furniture  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  As  Kindel's  owner-director, 
Robert  Fogarty,  Jr.,  puts  it,  the  company 
has  landed  "the  most  coveted  license  of  its 
kind" — meaning  he  sees  a  fine  potential 
for  prestige,  and  for  profit  as  well.  The 
National  Trust,  meanwhile,  knows  that 
Kindel  has  earned  its  teputation  for  repro- 
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Important  Chinese  Ceramics 

from  the  J.M.  Hu  Family  Collection 


Very  rare  and  important  ming  wucai  wine  jar  and  cover, 
Jiajing  mark  and  period,  height  177/s  inches. 


Auction:  Tuesday,  June  4  at  10:15  am. 
Exhibition  opens  Friday,  May  31. 

Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  auction. 

Inquiries:  Chinese  Department,  (212)  606-7332.  Sotheby's, 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 
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Even  %  most  casual 
observer :  wifl  recognize 
thextfajtemanship  of  each 
piece.  Who  could  help  but 
admire  the  exquisite  fab- 
rics and  beautiful  leathers 
so  carefully  selected  for 


juality  as  much  as  , 
for  their  appearance. 

$0me  might  say  our 
approach  to  luggage  rack- 
ingh  too  demanding  that 
we  are  out  of  stefnvith  an 
era  that  placesyexpediency 
above  perfection.  Frankly, 
we  suspectthey  might  be 
right.  But  going  along  with 
thetrowd  has  never  been 
our  style. 

And  neither,  we  imag- 
ine, has  it  been  yours. 


For  a  formal  introduc- 
tion to  French  Luggage, 
please  send  $3.00  for  our 
beautiful  color  brochure 
and  we  will  send  you  a 
handsome  leather  name 
tag  with  our  compliments. 


P  The 

^French 

l<»iii|»aiiY 


Sbl  n 


II 

EVEN  BfeFORE  YOU  APPEAR  THEY  JMJW  Mo  YOU  ARE. 


THE  FRENCH  COMPANY-MAKERS  OF  FINE  LUGGAGE 
P.O  BOX  4966L  COVINA.  CALIFORNIA  91723 


ductions  of  superb  quality  through  old- 
tashioned  hard  work.  A  craftsman  of  the 
Kindel  factory  might  spend  up  to  forty-five 
hours  carving  a  single  drawer  or  rubbing  on 
eighteen  coats  of  varnish  to  bring  out  the 
lush  grain  of  a  mahogany. 

Work  has  already  begun  on  these  repro- 
ductions, though  the  various  lines  will  not 
become  available  until  early  next  year. 
The  prices  will  be  only  slightly  less  than 
those  of  an  original — a  simple  Massachu- 
setts Chippendale  drop-lear  table  can  cost 
as  much  as  $34,000  at  auction.  And  yet, 
the  Queen  Anne  dining-room  set  has  such 
elegance,  with  its  simple  curvilinear  lines, 
that  each  piece  will  have  a  strong  presence 
and  will  be  well  worth  the  cost.  What's 
more,  a  percentage  of  the  price  tag  goes 
right  back  into  the  coffers  of  the  National 
Trust,  enabling  it  to  protect  and  preserve 
more  buildings  and  furniture.  The  idea  is 
so  neat,  the  only  wonder  is  that  no  one 
thought  of  it  earlier. 

— Elizabeth  Hcckschcr 


Hartkamp's  Women 

The  Dutch  government  recently 
stole  a  march  on  the  Getty  Museum 
in  the  acquisition  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  private  collections  of 
photographs,  that  belonging  to  Bert 
Hartkamp,  a  sixty-eight-year-old  Amster- 


N's  Profile  (1943),  by  Erwin  Blumenfeld. 

dam  lawyer.  Over  the  past  three  decades, 
be  has  amassed  a  staggering  50,000 
images,  including  rare  daguerreotypes, 
ivorytypes,  calotypes,  ambrotypes,  as  well 
as  a  select  library  of  some  5,000  volumes 
on  photography.  Plans  for  housing  and  dis- 
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Important  Chinese  Sculpture 

sold  for  the  Benefit  oftheJ.T.  lai  Foundation 


Rare  finelv  carved  painted  sandstone  figure  of  Buddha, 
Iang  Dynasty,  height  26  inches. 


Auction:  Monday,  June  3  at  2  pm. 
Exhibition  opens  Friday,  May  31. 

Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  auction. 

Inquiries:  Chinese  Department,  (212)  606-7332.  Sotheby's, 

1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021. 
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MONT° 
BLANC 

To  give  or  to  receive, 

these  luxury  writing  instruments 

from  the  Masterpiece  Group 

are  enduring  gifts 

Fountain  pen  with  14  kt.  gold  nib 

and  matching  ballpoint. 
At  fine  pen  counters  everywhere. 


In  the  US    Bloomsbury.  NJ   08804      =1983 

MONTBLANC  is  a  Registered  Trademark 

of  Montblanc-Simplo  GmbH 


playing  the  collection  are  still  in  a  bureau- 
cratic fog,  although  a  potential  site  for  the 
new  museum  and  study  center  has  already 
been  located  in  Amsterdam. 

Hartkamp  first  gravitated  to  photogra- 
phy in  the  early  fifties.  A  self-described 
perfectionist,  he  made 
a  lightning  transforma- 
tion  from  amateur 
shutterbug  to  profes- 
sional photographer, 
"only  to  discover  that  I 
knew  all  about  the  pro- 
cedures and  nothing 
about  the  history  and 
aesthetics  of  picture 
taking." 

Hartkamp  struck  out 
on  his  own  with  forays 
to  the  foremost  inter- 
national dealers  and 
booksellers  in  the  field. 
"It  was  a  big  mistake. 
1  had  to  buy  every- 
thing." The  quest 
turned  into  "an  addic- 
tion," and  Hartkamp 
ended  up  with  over 
40,000  images,  mostly 
dating  to  the  photo- 
graphic heyday  of  the 
late  1800s. 

His  efforts  nearly 
went  up  in  smoke 
when  in  1972  a  de- 
ranged citizen  set  fire 
to  his  house.  Much  of 
the   book   collection 

ing  to  the  loss,  Hartkamp  immediately 
went  on  a  spending  spree:  "1  walked  into  a 
London  gallery  and  saw  Cecil  Beaton's 
portrait  of  Edith  Sitwell.  I  simply  bad  to 
have  it."  Hartkamp's  brush  with  violence 
led  to  another  monumental  decision. 
Henceforth,  he  would  collect  only  photo- 
graphs of  women.  "They  are  so  fascinat- 
ing, the  most  beautiful  creatures  in  the 
world.  They  give  one  so  much  pleasure, 
even  just  to  look  at,"  he  sighs. 

As  news  of  bis  prodigious  collection 
spre.id,  everyone  wanted  to  get  a  look  at 
his  nudes,  young  girls,  old  ladies,  women 
at  work,  and  fashion  models  by  such  styl- 
ists as  Cartier-Bresson,  Man  Ray,  Richard 
Avedon,  and  Erwin  Blumenteld.  He  tan- 
talized the  public  with  the  traveling  exhi- 
bition "Women  in  the  Magic  Mirror." 
Publishers  and  museums  urged  him  to 
establish  a  public  museum,  but  Hartkamp 
telt  that  "the  honor  was  too  great." 

Still,    the   idea  of  a  museum  had   its 


attractions,  and  Hartkamp  began  to  look 
more  favorably  on  it.  He  received  otters 
from  all  over:  the  Milanese,  perhaps  con- 
vinced that  they  have  plenty  of  great-look- 
ing women  at  home,  would  accept  his  col- 
lection— but  it  would  cost  him  $1  million 


Edith  Situ/eU  posed  decorously  for  Cecil  Beaton  tit  Renishaw  Hall 


in  taxes;  the  burgeoning  Getty  was  about 
to  make  an  offer  when  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment stepped  in,  promising  Hartkamp  he 
could  borrow  his  own  favorites  when  he 
pleased.  That  settled  it.  Meanwhile,  Hart- 
kamp will  continue  to  collect.  What  will 
he  buy  next?  "I  don't  know  yet,"  says  the 
enthusiast,  "but  I'll  definitely  indulge  my- 
self and  get  something  that  thrills  me." 

— Patricia  Corbctt 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

The  wheels  of  fortune  grind  on, 
regardless.  For  the  last  decade,  the 
Impressionists  seem  to  have  kept  us, 
and  certainly  our  wallets,  in  thrall. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  old  masters  reasserted  their  natural  pri- 
macy. It  seems  the  time  is  at  hand.  Consid- 
er the  evidence  in  London.  Last  month 
Sotheby's  unveiled  a  newly  discovered  and 
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previously  unrecorded  Guido  Reni,  David 
with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  and  Christie's  had 
the  distinctive  honor  of  presenting  the 
marquess  of  Northampton's  fantastic  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Andrea  Mantegna — a 
genuine  masterpiece  in  every  sense.  This 
month,  Christie's  in  New  York  tops  even 
that  singular  achievement,  but  I  leave  the 
telling  of  that  tale  to  my  senior  colleague 
Mr.  Hoving  (see  page  104).  Now,  for 
those  whose  tastes  are  more  du  jour: 

New  York— Christie's,  May  1,  1985, 
contemporary  art,  and  May  15,  1985, 
Impressionist  and  modern  painting.  This 
contemporary  sale  has  solid  pieces  by 
David  Smith,  de  Kooning,  Kline,  Ba- 
ziotes,  and  Calder,  several  Morris  Louises, 
and  one  of  Diebenkorn's  "Albuquerque" 
paintings.  The  second  show  includes  an 
Aries-period  van  Gogh,  interesting  floral 
still  lifes  by  Renoir  and  Redon,  and  my 
favorite,  the  ever  so  witty  and  important 
The  Stimulation  of  the  Objective  III  (est. 
$2OO-$250,O00),  by  Magritte. 

London — Sotheby's,  May  2  and  3,  1985. 
Decorative  arts.  This  two-day  extrava- 
ganza of  art  deco,  art  nouveau,  and  Arts 
and  Crafts  material  attests  to  the  seeming- 
ly unquenchable  popular  taste  for  this  era. 
The  emphasis  here  is  less  on  formal  high 
art  deco  and  more  on  handcrafted  case  fur- 
niture: a  1906  green  stained  oak  cabinet 
(with  its  original  drawings)  by  C.  R.  Ash- 
bee  (est.  $16,500-$22,000);  or  two  up- 
right pianos,  one  designed  and  decorated 
by  the  indefatigable  Lawrence  Alma-Tad- 
ema  (est.  $4,400-$7,700),  another  circa 
1900  by  M.  H.  Baillie-Scott  (est. 
$13,200-$19,800).   In  its  own  day,  this 


stuff  was  so  enormously  popular  that  mass- 
produced  copies  nearly  drove  it  into  the 
ground — the  same  fate  that  befell  Danish 
Modern  some  fifty  years  later. 

New  York— Sotheby's,  May  22,  1985. 
Orientalist  paintings.  The  sixty-one  pic- 
tures being  offered  include  works  by  the 
very  famous  (Gerome,  Delacroix)  and  the 
less  renowned   (Thomas  Seddon,  John 


Left:  An  eighteenth-century  wedding  dress, 
ready  to  wear  at  Phillips.  Gerome' s  Chiental 
The  Call  to  Prayer,  at  Sotheby's. 

Frederick  Lewis,  Gustav  Bauernfeind). 
Auction  activity  in  this  field  has  acceler- 
ated over  the  last  decade.  Initially  fueled 
by  petro-money  with  nothing  better  to 
buy,  it's  now  spurred  on  by  the  academic 
quest  for  new  schools  to  rediscover.  Re- 
cent exhibitions  of  mid-  to  late-nine- 
teenth-century art  at  London's  Royal 
Academy  and  Washington's  National 
Gallery  (where  some  of  these  pictures 
appeared)  only  fan  the  flames.  It  is  hard  to 
gauge  whether  this  market  is  activated 
more  by  historicist  or  by  painterly  consid- 


The  complex  patterns  and  lush  color  offohn  Frederick  lewis's  An  Intercepted  Correspondence,  Cairo  are  expected  to  bring  over  $  I  million  at 
Sotheby's;  Picasso's  Les  Rastaquoueres  (ca.  1901),  is  signed  "Paul,"  for  about  $25,000  at  Doyle's.  Sotheby's  has  Diego  Rivera's  The 
Offering  (high  estimate:  $300,000)  at  a  Latin  America  sale  on  May  28. 
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Auction:  Wednesday,  May  8  at  10  a.m. 

Important  17th  and  18th  Century 

English  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver, 
Fine  Porcelain,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 

All  sales  may  be  previewed  Saturday— Titesday  prior  to  auction  date. 
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irther  information,  contact  Paul  Tanner  or  Neysa  Furey 
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7th  to  6th  Century  B.C. 
height:  2  in.  length:  21/4  in. 

1061  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028  •  (212)  734-9776 
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Casual  elegance.  Unmistakably  Brown  Jordan. 

Elan. .  .exciting  Continental  look  for  indoors  or  outdoors,  with  plush 

cushions  or  padded  mesh  -etting.  Handcrafted  from  extra-wide  extruded 

and  cast  aluminum,  protected  with  our  exclusive  UltraFuse*  finish. 

To  be  admired. .  .and  used.  For  years. 

At  leading  stores  and  interior  designers.  Write  for  free  brochure,  or  send  $4  for  76-page  catalog  and  address  of 
>ur  nearest  dealer.  Brown  Jordan,  Dept.  WX151,  P.O.  Box  5688,  El  Monte,  CA  91734. 


erations.  Either  way,  the  pictures  are  well 
worth  seeing. 

Sherborne — Phillips,  May  1,  1985.  Con- 
tents of  Kilmington  Manor,  Wiltshire. 

The  late  Katherine  Pleydell-Bouverie 
studied  with  the  master  glazer  Matsubaya- 
shi  Tsuronoshi  in  Japan  and  applied 
Oriental  wood-ash  glazes  to  her  own  work. 
The  sale  of  the  contents  of  her  home  and 
studio  will  be  a  feast  for  studio-pottery 
freaks,  who  will  be  able  to  choose  not  only 
from  her  works  but  also  from  her  collection 
of  such  other  studio  potters  as  Bernard 
Leach  and  Norah  Braden. 

London— Phillips,  May  16,  1985.  Cos- 
tumes and  fans.  This  splendid  selection 
includes  a  truly  magnificent  late-eigh- 
teenth-century ivory  silk  wedding  dress  in 
immaculate  condition  (est.  $1,320). 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
May  16,  1985.  Nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century European  pictures.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  here  are  drawings  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  Chester  Dale 
(the  Dales  were  donors  of  major  Impres- 
sionists to  Washington's  National  Gal- 
lery). There  are  works  by  Cezanne,  Dali, 
Daumier,  Dufy,  Ingres,  Modigliani,  Picas- 
so, Renoir,  and  Rivera — not  had! 

London — Bonhams,  May  23,  1985.  Fine 
garden  still-life  pictures,  related  porce- 

Franz  Kline  left  it  Untitled,  at  Christie's. 
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Auction:  Thursday,  May  16 at  7 p.m. 
Important  19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings 


ill  sates  may  be  previewed  Saturday  Tuesday  prior  to  ami  ion  date 


PABLO  PICASSO 

(Spanish  1881-1973) 

"Harlequin" 

Signed 

Crayon  on  paper 

10  x  67/8  inches 

(25.5  x  17.5  cm.) 

Provenance: 

Estate  of 

Mrs.  Chester  Dale, 

New  York 


Including  works  by:  J.  Beraud,  G.  Braque,  R  Cezanne,  I.  Choultse,  J.  Hubner, 

A.  Hughes,  E  Leger,  R.  Magritte,  A.  Modigliani,  H.  Moore,  M.  Laurencin,  C.  Orloff, 

R  Picasso,  R  Renoir,  G.  Rouault,  E.  Seago 

For  further  information,  contact  Elaine  Banks. 
175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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lain  and  jewelry.  This  is  Bonhams's  fourth 
annual  tie-in  with  the  marvelously  popular 
Chelsea  Flower  Show.  It  might  even  draw 
bigger  crowds  than  all  our  other  sales  put 
u  'gether.  —James  R.  Lyons 


Deliqhts  from  the 

DULWICH 


England's  oldest  yet  most  neglected 
art  museum,  the  Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery,  in  London,  has  caught  the 
public  eye  in  recent  years  only  when 
it  has  been  afflicted  by  misfortune. 
One  picture,  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  Ja- 
cob de  Gheyn  III  (1632),  has  been  stolen 
no  fewer  than  four  times  from  the  mu- 
seum. Three  times  it  was  recovered,  but 
alas,  following  a  break-in  last  year,  it  is 
unaccounted  for  once  again. 

Now,  the  Dulwich  hopes  to  make  news 
in  America  on  the  strength  of  thirty-five 
fine  old-master  paintings  that  have  been 
removed  on  purpose.  This  representative 
collection  of  its  treasures  is  on  show  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  until  September  2  and  will  then 
travel  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art  in  October. 


Four  miles  southeast  of  central  London, 
the  Dulwich  Picture  Gallery  is  almost  as 
little  appreciated  by  Londoners  as  by  visi- 
tors; it  is  simply  too  far  off  the  beaten 
track.  Last  year,  a  mere  26,000  people 
went  there,  although  even  this  modest  fig- 
ure is  nearly  double  the  total  of  five  years 
ago,  when  the  present  director,  Giles 
Waterfield,  took  over  at  the  museum. 

"Considering  what  a  magnificent  col- 
lection it  is,  it's  extraordinary  how  igno- 
rant people  are  about  it,"  Waterfield  says, 
in  a  somewhat  aggrieved  tone.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  museum  seems  to  have  no  trou- 
ble attracting  burglars.  One  reason  for  its 
vulnerability  is  a  lack  of  funds  for  installing 
an  effective  security  system;  the  museum's 
operating  budget  is  a  minuscule  $1 10,000 
a  year.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  the  traveling 
exhibition  in  America  is  to  set  up  an 
appeal  fund,  as  well  as  to  encourage  Amer- 
icans  to  include  a  visit  to  the  museum  on 
their  European  vacations. 

Sir  ce  the  beginning,  the  museum  has 
had  a  curious  history.  The  bulk  of  its  col- 
lection was  amassed  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  a  Frenchman,  Noel 
Desenfans,  who  had  been  commissioned 

Poussin's  Triumph  of  David 


"iou  winter  at  the  Palace  in  Tonga. 
Y)u  rule  the  sun  in  Tasmania. 

While  Halley  's  Comet  puts  on  the  most  spectacular  shows  for  you. 
Royalty?  ^ 


to  bu\  paintings  foi  a  proposed  National 
Gallery  ol  Poland,  but  the  Polish  king 
abdicated  before  the  plan  could  be  put  into 
effei  i   I  eft  withastackol  pictures,  Desen 
fans  offered  them  to  England's  nascent 
National  Gallery  and  on  theit  rejec  tion 
bequeathed  them  to  a  friend,  the  .hum 
Sii  Peter  Franc  is  Bourgeois,  who  added  to 
the  collection  and  left  it  to  Dulwich  <  "I 
a  distinguished  school  foi  boys.  In 
1811  agaller\  foi  the  pictures  was  designed 
K  Sir  )ohn  So. inc.  the  architect  ol  the 
Bank  ol  England,  to  be  Britain's  first  pur- 
pose built  art  museum.  Its  overhead  natu 
ral  lighting,  through  lantern  skylights,  is 
still  widely  admired. 

roday,  the  Dulwich  collection  numbers 
650  paintings,  of  which  about  half  arc  on 
display.  Among  the  select  thirty-five  in 
Washington  are  two  Rembrandts,  <  iiri 
Leaning  on  a  Windowsitt  and  A  Young  Man. 
Other  important  works  are  (  lanaletto's 
(  )ld  Walton  Bridge,  Poussin's  Triumph  oj 
David,  and  Murillo's  The  Flowet  Curl. 
Three  works  by  ( iainsborough  and  two  by 
Van  Dyck  are  in  the  show,  too— all  exhib- 
ited in  .1  re-created  room  from  Dulwich 
where,  you  can  he  sure,  security  will  he- 
iron  tight  and  the  crowds,  one  hopes, 
overwhelming.  —Michael  Leapman 


.  and  Rembrandt's  Ciirl  Leaning  on 
Windowsill,  both  m  the  traveling  show. 


Discover  your  island  in  the  sun  on  the  only  Five-Star  ship  to 
the  South  Pacific.  Who  but  the  Royalty  of  cruise  lines  can  claim  title  to 
the  Pacific's  vast  beauty! 

Sail  from  winter  into  summer  between  Sydney  Australia  and 
Auckland,  Mew  Zealand.  Our  line  of  Norwegian  registry  offers  14  days 
of  paradise,  January-March.  Our  floating  palace  is  the  grandest.  So  is 
our  entertainment,  with  Halley's  Comet  lighting  up  your  perfect  world. 

Opt  for  the  Northern  route  to  the  fantasy  Polynesian  islands  ot 
New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  Samoa,  Tonga.  Or  go  the  Southern  route  and 
contrast  the  untouched  beauty  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  s  South 
Island  with  such  cosmopolitan  charm  as  Melbourne  and  Wellington. 

Combine  cruises  and  receive  free  air  fare.  Also  available:  26-days 
Tahiti/Hawaii  this  October,  28/42 -days  "Pacific  Memories"  next  April. 

Next  winter,  enjoy  summer  as  we  romance  the  South  Pacific. 

Royal  Viking's  South  Pacific 
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Historicism 
makes  a  comeback- 
was  it  ever  away? 


The  reconstruction  of  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  is  one 
of  the  great  architectural 
and  decorative  feats  of 
century.  Here— in  homes, 
shops,  inns,  official  buildings,  a 
church,  even  a  rare  Christopher 
Wren— is  the  authentic  reincarna- 
I    tion  of  the  look  and  feel  of  an  18th 
^^A  WL   Century  American  town. 
-  W^    A     Most  amazing  to  the  casual 
Wf^s  viewer  is  the  variety  of  furnish- 
^^^W^    ings  and  decor  that   comprise 
the  "Williamsburg  style:"  works 
of  the  most  sophisticated  English 
and  Continental  artisans;   and 
extraordinary  developments  by 
new  Colonial  craftsmen.  This 
exhilarating  profusion  may  ac- 
count for  the  vivacity  and  pertinence  of  Wil- 
liamsburg both  as  a  "social  museum"  and  as  a 
modern-day  source  of  decorating  ideas. 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed  that 
modern  rooms  using  historic  styles  were— or 
should  be— "out."To  some,  "period"  was  not  a 
nice  word.  (Possibly  "exclamation  point"  was 
more  what  they  were  after  in  their  rooms.) 
This  attitude  may  have  been  an  over-reaction 
to  the  sort  of  interiors  that  sought  to  recreate 
total  period  ensembles— rooms  where  even 
the  ashtrays  had  to  be  Louis  Quatorze  or  else. 
But  the  use  of  "borrowed"  historical 
moments  in  every  sor.  of  real  decorating 
scheme  has  been  a  continuing  feature  of  most 
well-put-together  homes,  even  the  avant 
garde.  Whether  the  "history"  is  very  personal 
or  sentimental— Aunt  Lucy's  chair,  say— or 
merely  reflects  an  individual  taste  or  interest 
in  some  past  style  or  fashion,  what  seems 
new  and  modern  about  the  current  vogue  for 
The  Past  is  its  self-assured  pluralism.  A  feel- 


ing that,  well,  really —anything  can  go.  So  that 
you  find  surprising  juxtapositions  of  eras  and 
epochs.  Things  are  now  put  together  that  just 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  decorating 
no-no's  but  that  today  are  met  with  resound- 
ing yes-yes's. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Williamsburg, 
where  a  similar  mixing  can  be  discerned.  The 
two  Queen  Anne  chairs  shown  in  the  small 
pictures  here  are  an  example.  The  elegant 
wing  chair  is  covered  in  Schumachers  sophis- 
ticated lones  Toik,  reproduced  from  a  1761 
English  document;  the  side  chairs  seat  is  cov- 
ered with  a  linen-and-cotton  Onion  Resist 
print,  based  on  a  mid-18th  Century  resist- 
dyed  document  In  feeling,  these  two  fabrics 
are  a  world  apart  yet  both  are  authentic  Wil- 
liamsburg® reproductions.  (And  both,  inci- 
dentally, are  among  Schumacher's  perennial 
best-sellers.) 

The  inviting  entrance  corner  of  the  mod- 
ern flat  shown  at  right  was  designed  by  Sarah 
Tomerlin  Lee  and  combines  Williamsburg 
and  an  almost  casual  melange  of  past  eras  to 


Schumacher's  Illustrated  Notes  on 


supply  instant  warmth 
to  an  otherwise  coolly 
modern  space.  The 
unique  Federal  settee 
is  upholstered  in  Flo- 
ribunda,  a  Williams- 
burg floral  cotton;  the 
bamboo-striped  wall- 
paper and  draperies 
are  Tsuno,  of  Oriental 
inspiration  that  provides  a  perfectly  compat 
ble  backdrop.  From  other  eras,  the  Persia 
rug,  the  marble  tiles,  the  drapery  trim,  tr 
wall  accessories,  even  the  divided  moldir 
sandwiching  a  paper  border— all  join  to  d< 
liver  a  decorating  eloquence  that  seen 
timeless  yet  very  much  "now." 

Sarah  Lee  recalls  that  on  her  first  visit  I 
Colonial  Williamsburg  as  a  college  studer 
she  was  told  that  the  Rockefellers  put  the 
money  into  the  restoration  of  Williamsbui 
rather  than  some  more  famous  city  because 
was  a  sleeping  beauty  waiting  to  be  brougl 
to  life.  For  designers  and  decorators,  that 
an  attitude  that  they  bring  to  almost  any  roor 
—a  place  that  seems  to  be  waiting  for  them  t 
bring  it  to  life. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  Schumadw 
has  been  working  with  Williamsburg  cun 
tors  to  bring  to  life  the  wide  variety  of  18t 
Century  fabrics  that  have  added  to  the  r< 
creation  of  its  authentic  spirit.  Directing  pn 
duction  at  mills  throughout  the  world  as  we 
as  in  its  own  mill,  Schumacher  has  brougl 
new  techniques  to  the  reproduction  of  rai 
examples  of  the  fabric  art  of  the  pas 
Whether  it's  Williamsburg,  or  any  other  mc 
ment  in  decorating  history— designers  an 
decorators  know  that  for  an  authoritativ 
clutch  of  samples,  the  best  place  to  go 
"surely,  Schumacher." 


20th  Century  Taste.  One  of  a  sen 
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"A  delightful  dilemma: 

Does  the  Excelsior  revolve  around  the  Via  \eneto, 

or  the  Via  Veneto  around  the  Excelsior?" 
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Illustration  from  Cigahotels  archives. 
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HOTEL  EXCELSIOR 
ROME 


/    CIGA    \ 
HOTELS 


^ssic  tradition.  Modern  efficiency. 


Rome:  Hotel  Excelsior,  Le  Grand  Hotel  —  Venice:  Hotel  Critti  Palace,  Hotel  Danieli,  Hotel  Europa  &  Regina,  Residence  Palazzo  del  Giglio 

Venice  Lido:  Hotel  Excelsior.  Hotel  Des  Bains,  Residence  Excelsior  —  Milan:  Hotel  Principe  di  Savoia,  Hotel  Palace, 

Hotel  Duca  di  Milano,  Hotel  Diana  Majje^tic  —  Florence:  Hotel  Excelsior  —  Naples:  Hotel  Excelsior  —  Siena:  Park  Hotel — Asolo  (Treviso): 

Hotel  Villa  Cipriani  —  Trieste}  Hotel  Duchi  d'Aosta  —  Cortina  D'Ampezzo:  Hotel  Cristallo  —  Genoa:  Hotel  Colombia 

Pisa:  Hotel  Cavalieri  —  Stresa  (Lake  Maggiore):  Hotel  Des  lies  Borromees  Miami:  Grand  Bay  Hotel  —  Paris:  Hotel  Royal  Mom-can . 

Contact  your  Travel  Agent  or  CIGAHOTELS,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  IN.Y.  10151.  Tel.  212-935-9540,  1-800-221-2340 
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A  selection  of  jewels  by  Elizabeth  Gage 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET) 

LONDON  Wl 
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O  MY  IMMORTAL  BELOVED 

Beethoven  wrote  only  one  long  love  letter.  Who  was  the  recipient? 
By  Frederic  V.  Grunfeld 
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For  sale  at  Sotheby's:  Beethoven  to  Antonie 
von  Brentano,  February  6,  1816. 

On  May  9  and  10,  Sotheby's  London  is 
auctioning  oft  a  letter  (shown  above), 
along  with  an  autographed  engraving, 
from  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  to  a  lady 
named  Antonie  von  Brentano,  wife  of  the 
Frankfurt  merchant  cum  banker  Franz. 
The  Brentanos,  Beethoven  once  said, 
were  among  his  "best  friends  in  the 
world."  The  document  in  question,  how- 
ever, is  being  advertised  as  something 
more  than  just  another  friendly  note  from 
Beethoven.  It  is  being  heralded  as  a  letter 
to  the  woman  who  was  Beethoven's  "Im- 
mortal Beloved." 

As  every  Beethovenian  knows,  the  "Im- 
mortal Beloved"  is  the  unknown  woman 
to  whom  the  composer  wrote  the  impas- 
sioned letter  that  was  discovered  in  a  draw 
er  after  his  death.  He  did  not  address  her  by 
name  but  calls  her  "my  angel,  my  all,  my 
very  self  .  .  .  my  immortal  beloved." 

A  careful  study  of  the  autograph — 
including  the  handwriting  and  the  water- 
marks on  the  paper — has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  letter  was  written  in  1812, 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld  is  a  contributing  editor 
of  Connoisseur. 


when  Beethoven  was  forty-two  and  taking 
the  waters  at  Teplitz,  a  fashionable  spa  in 
Bohemia.  The  unknown  addressee  was 
evidently  not  far  away,  at  another  posh 
spa,  Karlsbad.  He  was  expecting  to  join 
her  soon,  though  under  frustrating  circum- 
stances: "Can  our  love  endure  any  other 
way  except  through  sacrifices,  by  not 
demanding  everything?  Can  you  alter  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  wholly  mine,  that  I 
am  not  wholly  yours?"  The  letter  is  very 
long.  It  also  occupies  a  unique  place 
among  Beethoven  documents  in  that  it 
reveals  the  intensity  of  an  emotional  life 
about  which  he  otherwise  remained  se- 
cretive for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

For  over  a  century  and  a  half,  Beetho- 
ven scholars  have  been  racking  their 
brains  as  to  the  identity  of  this  nameless 
beloved,  proposing  first  one  candidate, 
then  another,  from  among  Beethoven's 
known  circle  of  women  friends.  Was  it,  as 
has  been  variously  suggested,  Countess 
Guicciardi,  Countess  Brunsvik,  Countess 
Erdody,  Magdalena  Willmann,  Amalie 
Sebald ?  S<  itheby's  bases  its  conclusion  that 


Antonie  von  Brentano  was  the  lady  in 
question  on  a  theory  propounded  by  May- 
nard  Solomon  in  his  Beethoven,  of  1977. 
His  argument  is  complex,  ingenious,  and 
closely  reasoned,  but  his  case  rests  on  a 
series  of  highly  debatable  assumptions 
concerning  the  significance  of  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  letter.  True,  his  timetable  is 
convincing:  Antonie,  Franz,  and  their 
ten-year-old  daughter  were  indeed  in 
Karlsbad  in  July. 

But  Solomon's  evidence  is  not  only  cir- 
cumstantial; it  leads  to  a  patently  illogical 
conclusion  that  contradicts  everything  we 
know  about  Beethoven's  character.  He 
was  impulsive,  passionate,  ill-man- 
nered— but  neither  a  fool  nor  a  hypocrite. 
Solomon  asks  us  to  believe  that  Beethoven 
would  have  made  love  to  a  close  friend's 
wife — that  was  not  his  style. 

Beethoven  did  indeed  write  many  let- 
ters to  the  Brentanos,  both  husband  and 
wife:  a  whole  dozen  of  them  are  known  to 
have  survived.  All  of  them,  however,  are 
couched  in  cheerful  terms  of  devoted  com- 
radeship. The  letter  to  be  sold  at  Sothe- 


Left,  the  housewifely  Antonie  von  Brentano;  right,  the  musician  Dorothea  von  Ertmann. 


so 
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Discover  Mauna  Lani  Point. 


Open  your  eyes  to  a  new  kind  of  life  where  each  day  is 
yours  to  do  what  you've  always  wanted.  And  each  tranquil 
night  brings  you  the  sense  that  tomorrow  will  be  even  better. 
Discover  Mauna  Lani  Point. 

Discover  the  incredible  beauty  of  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii's 
Sun  Coast,  the  dazzling  interplay  of  crimson  sunsets  melting 
into  the  indigo  ocean.  Discover  the  golf  course  that  has  sud- 
denly caught  the  golf  world's  attention,  the  Mauna  Lani  Bay 


Hotel,  already  winning  the  applause  of  connoisseurs,  and  the 
master  plan  that  provides  for  Mauna  Lani's  integrity  well 
into  the  next  century. 

And  now,  Mauna  Lani  Point.  Discover  the  superlative 
residences  set  in  this  tropical  Eden— the  privacy  security,  in- 
dividuality, thoughtful  appointments  and  European  flair. 

Discover  vision  and  the  unique  sense  of  being  where  you 
belong.  Discover  Mauna  Lani  Point. 


Luxurious  residences  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii's  Kohala  Coast.  From  $360,000  to  $890,000.  Fee  simple 
For  further  informat.on.  please  contact  Mauna  Lani  Realty,  P.O.  Box  4959.  Kawaihae.  Hawaii  96743-4959.  (808)  885-6688  Or  call  toll  free  (800)  367-5100. 
m  mJy  he  mntiripn-d  hv  residents  of  Hawaii  and  all  other  states  where  not  prohibited  by  law  and  is  not  effective  for  any  other  states 
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Living  alone  in  Karlsbad 
was  his  former  stu- 
dent and  favorite  pianist. 

by's,  addressed  to  Antonie  on  February  6, 
1816,  provides  a  perfect  example  of  the 
bland,  avuncular  style  that  Beethoven 
habitually  adopted  with  the  Brentanos:  "1 
wish  you  and  Franz  the  deepest  joys  on 
earth.  ...  1  kiss  and  embrace  all  your 
dear  children.  .  .  ."  Sotheby's  attributes 
the  difference  in  temperature  between  this 
and  the  "Beloved"  letter  to  the  fact  that 
"passions  had  cooled"  by  1816. 

The  real  explanation  is  probably  much 
simpler.  Antonie  von  Brentano  was  not 
the  Dark  Lady  of  the  sonatas.  A  far  more 
plausible  candidate  for  the  honor  was  pro- 
posed by  both  George  Marek  and  H.  C. 
RobbinsLandon.  Living  alone  in  Karlsbad 
in  July  1812  was  Beethoven's  former  pupil 
and  favorite  pianist,  Dorothea  von  Ert- 
mann,  the  wife  of  an  Austrian  army  officer 
off  at  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  She  was  a 
beautiful  and  sensitive  woman  and  famous 
for  her  performances  of  Beethoven's  piano 
music.  "She  grasped  intuitively  even  the 
most  hidden  subtleties  of   Beethoven's 


works, "  testifies  the  composer's  friend  An- 
ton Schindler.  "Her  listeners  would  forget 
to  breathe  during  the  mysterious  largo  of 
the  Trio  in  D  Major,  and  she  had  them 
sighing  for  love  in  the  second  movement 
of  the  Sonata  in  E  Minor,  Opus  90."  That 
second  movement,  incidentally,  was  once 
described  by  Beethoven  himself  as  "Con- 
versations with  the  Beloved." 

In  1817  Beethoven  dedicated  his  highly 


The  passionate  Beethoven,  age  forty-four. 


romantic  Piano  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Opt 
101 ,  to  Dorothea  with  the  words  "Receiv 
now  what  has  long  been  intended  tor  yo 
and  may  give  you  proof  of  my  devotion  t 
your  talent  and  to  yourself." 

Alexander  Thayer,  Beethoven's  indefa 
tigable  biographer,  must  have  knowi 
about  the  affair,  but  he  suppressed  the  evi 
dence,  noting  merely  that  the  compose 
had  a  relationship  with  a  married  woraai 
whose  "husband  was  a  man  of  high  posi 
tion  and  distinction,  though  not  of  higf 
birth."  Maynard  Solomon  maintains  thai 
these  words  apply  to  Franz  von  Brentano, 
the  successful  businessman,  but  thev  seen 
far  more  applicable  to  Stephan  von  Ert 
mann,  who  achieved  great  distinction  as  i 
military  commander.  Hence,  the  Solo 
mon  hypothesis  is  far  less  tenable  and  con 
vincing  than  Sotheby's  would  have  u: 
believe.  Their  estimate  for  the  letter 
together  with  the  Hotel  engraving  of  Bee 
thoven's  portrait  by  Letronne,  amicabb 
inscribed  by  the  sitter  to  "Frau  von  Bren 
tano,  nee  Fraulein  von  Birkenstock,"  L 
$2 2, 000-$ 3 3, 000,  a  high  price  even  con 
sidering  the  infrequent  availability  oi  Bee 
thoven  letters.  Perhaps,  it  had  better  b< 
labeled  "Letter  to  the  Improbable  Be 


Fine  French  and 

Continental  Furniture,  Objects  of 

Art,  Clocks,  Tapestries 

and  Sculpture 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  9  at  2  p.m.  in  our 
galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York.  Viewing  is 
from  May  3  to  May  8.  Illustrated  catalogues  are 
available.  For  further  information,  please  contact 
Peter  Krueger  or  Lisa  Wilson  at  212/546-1 150. 


One  of  a  Pair  of  Louis  XVI  Ormolu-Mounted  Boulle 
Marquetry  Small  Side  Tables,  late  18th  Century,  in  the 
manner  of  Etienne  Levasseur. 
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NITURE    ACCESSORIES     FABRICS 


Nettle  Creek  Shops  in 

^  NV^TyMFMmrs  'NASHmT  FT  WORTH  •  HOUSTON  •  NORTH  DALLAS  •  PLANO- SAN  ANTONIO  •  SALEM  •  VIRGINIA  BEACH 


The  morning  light  of  Monte  Carlo  halls  the  dawn  of  Sea  Goddess  /. 


You  always  knew  the  perfect  vacation  would  come  along. 

You  just  wondered  when. 


If  you  have  longed  for  a  vacation 
without  compromises,  the  Sea 
Goddess  life  was  created  for  you. 

A  cruise  ship  that  takes  exception 
to  all  the  cliches  and  regimented 
activities  of  traditional  cruises,  she 
has  the  ambiance  of  a  regal  yacht,  the 
amenities  of  a  stately  liner  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  uniquely  personalized 
experience. 

Long  before  you  sail,  the  Captain 
will  write  to  ask  your  preferences  in 
every  detail,  from  the  competitive 
sports  you  want  in  your  visits  ashore 
to  the  complimentary  spirits  you 
wish  in  your  suite's  personal  bar. 

And  the  moment  you  come  aboard, 
you  will  sense  that  a  Sea  Goddess  is 
indeed  a  different  world.  The  Persian 
carpets  warm  your  welcome.  The 
European  staff  knows  your  name. 


The  other  57  couples  aboard  are,  like 
you,  discerning  travelers  who  lead 
demanding  lives  and  savor  the  rare 
moments  when  they  can  get  away. 
And  that  is  why  each  week  you  spend 
with  a  Sea  Goddess  is  designed  to 
give  you  the  world. 

Instead  of  offering  dissimilar 
staterooms  at  varying  rates  with 
average  service  for  all,  she  gives  all  of 
her  guests  spacious  outside  suites  at 
the  same  rates  with  unlimited 
personal  service. 

Instead  of  overwhelming  you  with 
quantities  of  food,  she  underscores 
the  qualities  of  the  finest  cuisine. 


always  prepared  to  your  order  and 
presented  in  her  impeccable  style. 

And  instead  of  taking  you  to 
crowded  commercial  ports,  she  slips 
into  exclusive  marinas,  resorts  and 
anchorages  that  larger  ships  can 
never  visit. 

Let  a  Sea  Goddess  be  yours  in  the 
Caribbean,  South  America,  the 
Mediterranean  or  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  double-occupancy  rate  per 
week  per  person  in  1985  is  $3,600  in 
the  Caribbean  and  South  America, 
and  $4,000  in  the  Mediterranean. 
And  wherever  you  sail,  all  wines  and 
spirits  are  complimentary  and 
gratuities  are  discouraged. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  a 
complete  Sea  Goddess  brochure. 
And  let  the  perfect  vacation  unfold 
before  your  eyes. 


Come  live  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 

Sea  Goddess  1  and  Sea  Goddess  11  are  registered  in  Norway. . 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited.  5805  Blue  Lagoon  Drive,  Miami.  Florida  33126.  (800)  458-9000  Nationwide.  (800)  457-9000  Florida. 
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Elegant  Glamorous.  Galanos. 


Parfums  Galanos  Ltd. 


THE 

GRQSVENOR  HOUSE 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 


12-22  TUNE  1985 


To  be  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane.  London  Wl.   The  Fair  will  be  open  as  follows:  12  June  & 

5.00  p.m.- 7. 15  p.m.  £ 

Subsequent  days  11.00  a.m.-  8.30  p.m.  except  15, 16  and  22  June  11.00  a.m.-  5.00  p.m.  Admission  inclusive 

of  Handbook  £6.00. 
The  Fair  Handbook  is  available  in  advance  from  the  Organisers.  Please  ask  for  a  descriptive  leaflet. 

{      1  VJ  H         ]   !"  association  with  the  British  Antiques  Dealers  Association    f\ 
Organised  by:  Evan  Steadman  and  Partners  Limited,  The  Hub.  Emson  Close.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  CB10  lHL.  England.  Telephone:  (0799]  26699.  Telex:  81653. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  AEGEAN 

These  tips  may  save  your  vacation  cruising  among  the  Greek  islands. 
By  Carol  Barden 


It  was  time  for  a  change.  For  years,  I  had 
been  vacationing  in  world  capitals,  work- 
ing my  way  through  countless  museums, 
cathedrals,  and  archaeological  digs,  cram- 
ming too  many  destinations  into  too  tew 
days,  and  arriving  home  worn-out  and 
weary.  I  wanted  a  holiday  that  would  let 
me  take  it  loose  and  lazy.  A  cruise  through 
the  Greek  islands  on  a  private  yacht 
seemed  to  he  the  perfect  answer. 

What  could  be  simpler?  Book  a  boat, 
grab  your  shorts,  and  go,  right?  Hardly! 
Perfect  as  the  private  cruise  can  be,  it 
requires  planning.  There's  a  lot  you  need 
to  know  to  ensure  smooth  sailing. 

Any  respectable  travel  agent  can  fish  a 
private-yachting  brochure  out  of  a  file, 
and  anybody  knows  how  to  take  your 
check,  but  few  agents  are  savvy  about  put- 
ting the  right  person  on  the  right  boat.  Our 
agent  should  have  been  asking  us  lots  and 
lots  of  questions.  How  many  passengers 


will  there  be?  How  long  a  cruise  do  you 
want?  Will  you  sail  with  the  wind  and 
weather,  or  do  you  want  to  schedule  your 
movements  down  to  the  minute?  How 
many  hours  a  day  do  you  want  to  sail?  (The 
average  number  tor  most  holiday  sailors  is 
four.)  What  do  you  like  to  eat?  Do  you 
prefer  to  eat  on  board  or  onshore?  Do  you 
require  a  crew  that  speaks  English?  Which 
islands  do  you  want  to  visit  ?  What  are  your 
space  requirements?  (This  last  point  is 
especially  important.  The  pictures  of  our 
yacht  looked  spacious,  but  there  was  room 
for  scarcely  anything.  Not  even  a  closet! 
Just  a  tew  drawers,  and  we  had  booked  sev- 
enty-four feet!) 

You,  too,  should  be  asking  a  lot  ot  ques- 
tions. Some  agents  have  actually  traveled 
to  the  annual  Greek-shipowners'  week 
(celebrated  throughout  the  islands),  met 
the  crews,  tasted  an  on-board  meal,  taken 
a  short  sail,  and  inspected  the  yachts.  Oth- 


ers have  cruised  and  have  inside  informa- 
tion. If  an  agent  seems  to  spend  all  day 
booking  flights  from  JFK  to  LAX  and  looks 
blank  when  you  ask  about  contracts  or  pre- 
ference lists,  walk  out  the  door. 

A  good  agent  will  prepare  and  send  the 
crew  a  preference  list — covering  what  you 
like  to  eat  and  drink,  where  you  want  to 
go,  and  so  forth — that  will  tell  them  every- 
thing they  need  to  know  to  make  your  stay 
perfect.  You  should  also  be  given  a  con- 
tract to  sign  that  specifies  such  particulars 
as  the  fee  (including  or  excluding  meals 
and  fuel),  destinations,  and  number  of 
cruising  hours  per  day.  This  contract  must 
be  signed  by  the  broker,  the  client  (you), 
and  the  boat  owner.  One  copy  is  yours. 

As  we  found  out  quite  unexpectedly, 
our  travel  agent  was  a  bit  of  a  crook.  When 
we  were  docking  at  Hydra,  the  Greek  port 
authorities  came  on  board  and  asked  to  see 
the  charter  contract.    (This  is  perfectly 


( heece's  waterfront  cafes,  such  as  this  one  on  Mykonos,  serve  n/>  good,  simple  fond:  you  will  want  a  change  from  your  galley  fare. 


where  in  the  world... 
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routine.)  The  captain's  copy  showed  that 
our  yacht  cost  $850  a  day,  including  all 
commissions,  hut  our  agent  had  charged  us 
$1,050  and  forged  our  name  on  the  con- 
tract. Confronted  with  the  original  con- 
tract, he  paid  hack  the  difference;  but 
don't  let  this  happen  to  you. 

The  cruise  turned  out  well  tor  us,  any- 
way. The  yacht  was  an  older,  beautifully 
restored  racing  vessel  that  provided  us 
with  our  own  tiny  hath,  dining  area,  and 
sun  deck.  It  had  not  been  designed  tor  pas- 
senger comfort,  so  space  was  cramped.  On 
a  modern  fiberglass  boat  of  the  same 
length,  we  would  have  had  plenty  of  r<  x  >m , 
but  the  lovely  teak  interior  and  decks  were 
worth  the  squeeze.  The  June  weather  was 
perfect;  in  July  or  August,  it  would  have 
been  unbearable.  Few  boats  are  air-condi- 
tioned, and  when  the  Aegean  heats  up, 
crews  and  passengers  alike  pull  their  mat- 
tresses up  onto  the  decks  and  sleep  topside. 
It's  just  too  hot  in  the  staterooms. 

Our  crew  gave  us  the  perfect  combina- 
tion of  attention  and  privacy,  arranged 
special  activities  tor  us  such  as  water-skiing 
and  sail-hoarding,  and  shared  with  us  a 
wealth  of  information  about  the  islands 
that  isn't  in  any  guidebook.  Among  them, 
they  had  ninety-five  years'  experience  sail- 
ing the  Aegean.  According  to  our  captain, 
a  veteran  of  thirty  years,  the  biggest  prob- 
lem with  private  yachts  is  that  passengers 
often  don't  get  along.  One  couple  wants  to 
sail  here,  another  there,  and  soon  it's 
"Mayday."  Couples  who  can  afford  to 
cruise  alone  often  have  the  best  holidays. 

Where  to  Cruise 

There  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred  islands  in 
the  Aegean.  Two  hundred  of  them  are 
inhabited.  Almost  a  hundred  are  visited  by 
tourists,  so  the  possibilities  are  almost  lim- 
itless. We  could  have  covered  more  dis- 
tance on  a  motorboat,  but  we  liked  sailing 
serendipitously,  avoiding  the  mob.  Each 
afternoon  we  anchored  for  lunch,  had  a 
swim,  and  took  a  siesta.  In  the  evening,  we 
would  pull  into  the  harbor  for  dinner, 
stroll  through  the  port,  and  have  a  night- 
cap at  some  sit-and-sip  cafe  where  we 
could  watch  the  never-ending  show. 
These  were  a  few  of  our  favorite  spots: 

Hydra,  a  huge  rock  in  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
which  is  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  is  perhaps  the  most  en- 
chanting of  the  near-shore  islands.  The 
town — picturesque  with  cobbled  streets, 
whitewashed  houses,  and  flowering  gar- 
dens— rises  up  from  the  harbor  like  an 
amphitheater.  The  only  motor  vehicles 
allowed  are  two  garbage  trucks. 


The  ancient  stronghold  Monemvasia,  on  the  Pelo[xmnesian  shore,  is  now  virtually  deserted. 


The  number-one  restaurant  on  the  is- 
land is  Bajazzo.  Most  food  has  to  be 
imported,  so  it  was  a  real  treat  to  discover 
fresh,  buttery  vegetables  and  crisp  green 
salads  (a  rarity).  We  had  spectacular  skew- 
ers of  roasted  swordfish  and  a  splendid 
baked  Alaska  tor  dessert. 

Another  favorite  stop — highly  recom- 
mended by  our  captain — was  Plaka,  the 
harbor  of  Leonidion,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peloponnesus  about  forty-five  nauti- 
cal miles  from  Hydra.  The  town  is  the  size 
of  a  peanut,  with  only  two  tavernas  to  feed 
you,  but  the  villagers  dance  and  sing  until 
the  wee  hours  ot  the  morning. 

Here  as  elsewhere  on  the  Aegean,  you 
mustn't  let  the  disheveled  look  o{  the 
eateries  put  you  off.  If  you  stay  close  to  the 
waterfront,  you  will  find  Greek  food  at  its 
best  tor  next  to  nothing.  Often,  you'll  he 


led  into  the  kitchen,  where  lids  will  be 
lifted  from  pots  to  show  you  the  fare.  On 
several  occasions,  we  sampled  a  hit  of 
everything  on  the  stove  and  were  pre- 
sented with  bills  of  under  ten  dollars. 

Outside  the  Peloponnesian  town  of 
Leonidion,  perched  high  in  the  mountains 
on  the  side  of  a  cliff  is  Monastery  Elma, 
which  is  definitely  worth  the  bumpy, 
winding,  twenty-minute  taxi  ride.  We 
marveled  that  anyone  would  (or  could) 
have  built  it. 

Note:  There  are  important  and  beauti- 
ful monasteries  on  many  of  the  Greek 
islands.  Dress  codes  are  strict.  Women 
must  wear  modest  skirts  or  dresses  (no 
pants!).  Upper  arms  must  be  covered. 

Our  captain  also  led  us  to  mysterious, 
monumental  Monemvasia,  standing  on  a 
rocky  crag  just  oft  the  coast  of  southern 
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Art  and  Design 

in 
Mahler's  Vienna 

24  April  -  24  May 

(Mon-Fri  10-5.30) 


Illustrated  catalogue 
available 


EGON  SCHIELE 


Lovers,  1911 


FISCHER 
FINE  ART 

limited: 

LONDON 


Tempera,  watercolour  and  pencil,  19  x  12ins 


30  King  St,  St.  James's,  London,  SW1 

Tel:  01-839  3942.  Cables:  Artking,  London. 


Couples  who  can  afford 
to  cruise  alone  often  have 
the  best  holidays. 


Laconie.  The  ancient  city,  probably 
founded  around  A.D.  580,  was  for  centu- 
ries an  impregnable  stronghold.  (The 
name  Monemvasia  means  "single  pas- 
sage.") Virtually  deserted  today,  the  town 
provides  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea. 

Guidebooks?  One  is  indispensable.  It's 
Greek  Waters  Pilot,  by  Rod  Heikell  (Cam- 
bridgeshire: Imray,  Laurie,  Norie  &.  Wil- 
son Ltd.,  1982).  It  covers  the  area  from  the 
Ionian  islands  to  the  Aegean,  Rhodes,  and 
Crete.  Four  hundred  ports,  harbors,  and 
anchorages  are  listed.  The  author's  im- 
pressions reflect  a  deep  love  of  this  won- 
derful corner  of  the  world,  and  you  will 
want  to  read  them  whether  you  are  sailing 
or  a  passenger. 

Packing  for  the  Islands 

Travel  light.  Storage  space  on  boats  is 
tight,  and  many  are  without  hanging 
space.  Take  good  deck  shoes,  lots  of  sun- 
screens, sun  visors  (hats  blow  off),  and — 
ladies — your  modesty  uniform  for  the 
monasteries.  Board  games  are  advisable  for 
your  many  leisure  hours. 

Dos  and  Don'ts 

All  over  Greece,  people  take  siestas.  It  is 
considered  the  height  of  tudeness  to  raise  a 
ruckus  or  place  phone  calls  between  about 
3:00  and  6:30  P.M. 

Never  wave  or  gesture  to  anyone  with 
open  palms.  That  connotes  something  like 
the  evil  eye.  No  joke. 

What  It  Costs 

Most  yachts  in  Greece  can  be  rented — 
including  some  belonging  to  industrial 
shipowners — and  there  is  a  boat  tor  every 
pocketbook.  Fees  range  from  $50  to 
$7,500  per  day.  Trices  depend  on  many 
obvious  variables — number  of  passengers, 
size  of  the  crew,  size  of  the  boat.  Your  cost 
will  also  depend  on  whether  you  have 
booked  directly  with  the  boat  owner  or 
have  gone  through  a  broker,  who  may 
charge  as  much  as  27  percent  commission. 
Bookings  by  travel  agents  can  go  through 
several  brokers,  so  that  the  final  price  to 
the  customer  is  inflated  and  unfair. 

To  help  out,  the  Greek  shipowners  have 
formed  the  Hellenic  Professional  Yacht 
Owners  Association  (4  3  Freattydos 
Street,  Marina  Zea,  Piraeus,  Greece; 
phone:  45.26.335)  and  published  a  book 
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Some  are  born  rich. 
Others  are  born  to  become  rich. 


Theres  only  one  bank  for  the  born 
entrepreneur.  A  bank  uniquely  designed 
to  meet  his  special  needs — Citibank  Private 
Banking  and  Investment. 

In  major  cities  around  the  country,  our 
relationship  managers  use  their  experience 


and  authority  to  respond  quickly  and 
confidentially  to  the  most  complex  and 
unusual  needs — from  lending  against  illiquid 
assets  to  portfolio  management  to  admin- 
istering complicated  />\f-f-f  O  A  ft  i/j^ 
estates  and  trusts.       Of  I  IBM* ¥ \ *& 
PRIVATE  BANKING  &  INVESTMENT 


Fluent  in  the  ways  of  the  affluent. 
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ANTIQUE  AMERICAN  WICKER  FURNITURE 

Tracy  Road   •  Northeast  Harbor.  Maine  04662  •  207-276-5288 


Our  annual  catalogue  offers  exquisite  and  authentic 

antique  American  wicker  of  the 

late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 


Please  send  $5  per  copy. 


Rare  and  Important 
Natural-finish  Morris  Chair, 
Wakefield  Rattan  Company. 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts, 
Circa  1880. 


height:  44 "A" 
width:  27 'A" 
depth:  32 'A" 
seat  ht.:  13 V*" 


Showroom  open  July  &  August— Mon.-Sat.  10-5,  Year  Round  by  Appointment. 


Gallery  publications: 
Carpels  of  China  and 
lis  Border  Regions,  $95; 
Han  Dynasty  Impressions 
206  BC- 221  AD,  $25. 


Tang  Dynasty 
618-906  AD 
Height  14  inches 

Dulany's  Gallery 
183  Oakland 
Birmingham,  MI  48(X)9 
313  645  2233 

Dulany's 


For  your  safety:  sail  under  the  Greek  flag. 


of  hoars  and  crews.  Photographs  of  yachts 
and  prices  are  provided  on  request.  For  a 
small  fee,  the  association  will  make  book- 
ings. You  can  also  work  through  an  agent 
who  deals  with  owners  directly. 

A  Word  of  Caution 

Be  sure  you  charter  a  yacht  that  flies  the 
Greek  flag.  Greece  has  strict  safety  regula- 
tions, but  it  your  ship  is  sailing  under  a  for- 
eign flag  you  do  not  enjoy  their  protection. 

Report  any  complaints  directly  to  the  local 
port  authorities. 

Tipping 

Normally  the  cook,  first  mate,  and  engi- 
neer receive  the  same  amount,  about  500 
to  1 ,000  drachmas  each  a  day  (fourtoeight 

dollars).  The  skipper  should  get  perhaps 
about  twice  as  much,  unless  he  is  also  the 
owner.  Then  he  is  not  tipped. 

Athens 

Since  most  cruisers  fly  to  Athens  and 
hoard  their  yachts  in  Piraeus,  a  few  notes 
on  the  city  may  be  helpful.  Avoid  the  big 
new  hotels,  which  have  all  the  intimacy  of 
train  stations.  The  Grande  Bretagne 
(known  as  the  G.B. )  is  not  luxurious,  hut 
it  provides  old-world  charm  and  elegance. 
It  is  air-conditioned  and  splendidly  lo- 
cated, and  the  upper  stories  (from  the 
fourth  up)  provide  a  terrific  view  of  the 
Acropolis.  Try  to  get  a  room  no  higher 
than  the  sixth  floor:  above  that  level,  the 
rooms  are  modern  and  not  so  desirable. 

Getting  around  is  easy.  Athens  has  lots 
of  taxis,  and  a  goodly  share  of  them  are 
Mercedes.  We  found  one  English-speak- 
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From  9th  to  13th  May  1985 

at  11am  to  11pm 

including  Sunday 

LES  5  JOURS 

DE  L'OBJET 

EXTRAORDINAIRE 


Dui  tog  the  annual  five  Jay  period  of  "open  House",  each  dealer  features 

an  object  chosen  for  its  beauty,  its  rarity,  or  its  unusual  character. 

You  are  invited  to  visit,  to  discover,  to  admire,  and,  why  not, 

perhaps  to  be  tempted  .  .  . 
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ing  driver  with  a  Mercedes  cab  parked  in 
front  of  the  G.  B.  and  hired  him  to  drive  us 
around  for  eleven  dollars  an  hour.  We  used 
his  services  for  two  days  and  felt  we  had 
gotten  a  super  deal. 

G.  B.  Corner,  the  restaurant  at  the 
hotel  (phone:  32.30.251),  is  one  ot  the 
best  places  to  eat  in  all  Athens.  The  menu 
includes  both  Greek  and  American-style 
specialties.  If  you  miss  home  cooking,  this 
is  the  place  to  go!  (If  you  like  Sweet  'n  Low 
or  another  artificial  sweetener,  bring  along 
your  own  supply.  Greek  restaurants  aren't 
allowed  to  serve  them.) 

You  won't  want  to  miss  Gerofinikas  ( 1 
Rue  Pindarou;  phone:  36.36.710).  No 
menus,  wall-to-wall  people  (lots  of  tour- 
ists), hut  food  that's  worth  the  hullabaloo. 

As  we  found  out 
unexpectedly,  our  agent 
was  a  bit  of  a  crook. 

The  seafood  is  stacked  sky-high.  You  point 
to  what  you  want  and  it's  whisked  to  the 
table.  We  couldn't  get  enough  of  the  roast 
potatoes. 

Speaking  of  food,  don't  overlook  the 
street  vendors.  The  Greeks  are  great  nib- 
blers,  so  you're  never  far  from  a  delicious 
snack.  The  souvlaki  (roast  lamb)  is  glo- 
rious, as  are  the  cheese  pies  and  sweets. 

The  dress  code  at  restaurants  is  very 
relaxed.  Except  at  private  clubs  and  casi- 
nos, nobody  bothers  with  neckties.  Even 
in  the  best  restaurants,  most  gentlemen 
dine  without  jackets. 

If  you're  thinking  of  going  to  the  sun  et 
lumUre  at  the  Acropolis,  don't.  The  patter 
is  boring  and  pretentious,  and  there's  a 
much  better  way  to  see  the  show.  On  a 
clear  evening,  book  an  upstairs  window 
table  for  8:30  at  the  Dionysos  Restaurant 
(Philopappou  Hill;  phone:  92.33.182), 
and  watch  from  there.  The  food  is  good, 
not  great.  After  dinner,  take  a  five-minute 
walk  to  the  Dora  Stratou  Theater  for  the 
10:45  performance  of  Greek  folk  dancing. 
The  costumes,  many  of  them  woven  and 
embroidered  by  hand,  are  simply  spectacu- 
lar. The  dancers  are  attractive  and  enthu- 
siastic ,  and  Greek  friends  tell  us  the  dances 
are  the  teal  thing.  The  sound  system  is  a 
horror,  though,  and  you  may  find  that  you 
want  to  watch  with  your  hands  over  your 
ears. 

Another  word  of  warning.  The  popular 
"Night  in  the  Plaka"  tour  is  noisy,  boring, 
and  completely  forgettable.  The  Plaka  was 
once  a  fashionable  area.  Now,  it's  the 
place  where  they  herd  tourists  to  see  Greek 
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Impressionist  and  Modem  Paintings 
and  Sculpture 


Auction  to  be  held  on  May  15,  1985  at  7  p.m.  in  our 
galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York.  Fully 
illustrated  catalogues  are  available.  For  viewing 
times  and  further  information,  please  contact 
Michael  Findlay  at  212/546-1171. 

Admission  to  evening  sale  is  by  ticket  only.  For 
reservations  please  call  212/546-1128. 

Pierre  Auguste  Renoir.  Vase  de  Fleurs.  1871.  oil  on 
canvas.  31-V4  x  25'/:  in. 
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Introducing  the  La  Costa  Spa  Sampler 

4  days/3  nights  with  spa  and  meals  for  $128  per  night* 

LA  COSTA  SPA  SAMPLER  INCLUDES: 

D  Deluxe  accommodations  □  Daily  spa  admission  □  Breakfast  and 
dinner  □  One  La  Costa  Massage  and  one  La  Costa  Herbal  Wrap 
□  Daily  exercise,  makeup  and  skin  care  classes  □  Unlimited  tennis 

Our  famous  spas  are  just  the  beginning  of  your  La  Costa  vacation. 
You'll  love  our  superb  restaurants  and  numerous  activities.  Our  golf 
courses  and  25  tennis  courts  are  highly  rated  by  experts  in  both 
sports.  But  mostly,  you'll  enjoy  thj  casual,  warm  and  friendly 
atmosphere  which  brings  guests  back  to  La  Costa,  again  and  again. 

LA  COSTA 

HOTELS  SPA 


La  Costa  Lifestyle 
and  Longevity  Center 


See  your  travel  agent  or  call  us  toll-free  tot  ml.  Tin, it  ion,  brochures 
or  reservations:  800-854-6564.  In  California:  800-542-6200. 
Or  write :  La  Costa  Hotel  &  Spa,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008. 
*Per  person,  per  night,  double  occupancy.  Requires  arrival 
on  Sunday,  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Rates  subject  to  change. 
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The  bustling  harbor  of  sunny  Mykonos. 

dancing  and  the  customary  plate  pitching. 
You  won't  see  any  Greeks  here — at  least 
not  among  the  spectators. 

Shopping  in  Athens  isn't  what  it  used  to 
he.  Years  ago,  on  my  first  visit,  1  brought 
back  pretty  handmade,  hand-embroidered 
linens  and  blouses.  There  is  still  some 
lovely  weaving  and  embroidery,  but  often 
the  handiwork  is  wasted  on  polyester 
dresses.  Many  ethnic  pieces  even  had 
labels  reading  "Made  in  Hong  Kong,"  and 
the  finishing  was  generally  awful.  If  your 
heart  is  set  on  authentic  Greek  handi- 
crafts, visit  the  National  Welfare  Organi- 
zation (241  Voukourestiou  Street),  near 
the  parliament,  which  carries  handwoven 
tapestries,  rugs,  embroideries,  beaded  ar- 
ticles, and  ceramics.  Nearby  is  the  Greek 
Women's  Institution  ( 1 3  Voukourestiou), 
where  you'll  find  fine  embroideries  and 
woven  pieces.  Many  of  the  best  are  kept  in 
drawers,  so  ask  for  a  look.  Ignore  interna- 
tional fashion.  There  are  some  name  bou- 
tiques around,  but  the  selection  isn't  what 
you're  used  to  from  Rome  and  Paris. 

For  me  this  time,  shopping  was  pretty 
much  limited  to  postcards,  pistachios, 
hand-knit  sweaters,  and  jewelry  from  llias 
Lalaounis.  Gold  is  a  good  buy  in  Greece, 
and  Lalaounis  continues  to  create  gor- 
geous collections  in  twenty-two  karats. 
There's  plenty  of  variety:  the  motifs  are 
abstract  and  natural,  classic  and  modern. 
And  the  prices  run  about  30  percent  below 
New  York's. 

Onshore,  the  one  guidebook  that  we 
found  made  the  difference  was  The  Fisher 
Greece  Guide,  by  Alexander  and  Jane  Eliot 
(New  York:  New  American  Library, 
1984).  On  the  whole,  though,  I  can't  rec- 
ommend lingering  in  Athens.  Hit  the  not- 
to-be-missed  spots  and  get  out.  It's  not  a 
pleasant  city  to  be  in,  especially  after  the 
tranquillity  of  the  islands.  The  Athens  air- 
port is  a  chapter  in  itself:  ugly,  uncomfort- 
able, unaccommodating.  Don't  get  there  a 
minute  too  soon!  □ 

Carol  harden  wrote  the  "Letter  from  Pans" 
in  Connoisseur's  April  1 984  issue. 
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Aubusson  Carpet  -  1st  Empire  period  -  19ft  x  Uft8  (5,80  m  x  4,20  m) 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES  -  EUROPEAN  AND  ORIENTAL  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 


15,  Quai  Voltaire  75007  PARIS  -  (1)  260  72  68 
157  East  64th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10021  -  (212)  249  39  22 


Chinese  hlack   coromandel   lacquer  eight-fold   screen 

representing  ancester  figure?  carved  and  painted  in  gilt.   Mid 

Il)th  C,  each  panel  measuring    18' ■■'.■"w.  96"h 

La   Maison  an  Soleil  is  a  magnificent 

collection  of  special  treasures,  antiques 

and  fine  reproductions. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  us. 


317  Peruvian  Ave. 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
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FINE       ART       PORTFOLIO 
DELACROIX 


Detail  from  autobus,  an  Original  Limited  Edi- 
tion Lithograph  by  the  internationally  acclaimed 
Michel  Delacroix.  Selected  from  the  Private 
Collectors  Edition  of  The  Lublin  Collections  Ltd. 
Fine  Ait  Portfolio. 


To  reserve  your  personal  copy  of  the  Private 
Collectors  Edition  call  800-243-4004  (The  Lub- 
lin Collection,  Ltd.,  Dept.  C-585.  95  E.  Putnam 
Ave.,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  203-622-8777) 
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RUE  IACOB 


A  STROLL  DOWN  ONE  OF  PARIS'S  FABLED  STREETS 

BY  J.-C.  SUARES      PHOTOGRAPHS  By  RICHARD  KALVAR 


This  is  a  rare  luxury  I  afford  myself: 
a  few  days  on  one  of  my  favorite 
streets  in  Paris  with  nothing  to  do 
but  eat,  sleep,  buy  things,  and 
talk  to  people.  The  booty  is  piling  up:  I've 
bought  old  books,  new  books,  perfume,  a 
walking  stick,  silver  bookmarks,  old 
prints,  new  prints,  and  an  art  deco  watch. 

J.-C.  Suares  wrote  about  the  world's  finest 
hoteliers,  in  the  February  Connoisseur. 

MAY  1985 


I've  passed  up  a  tapestry;  a  Matisse  pencil 
portrait  of  Paul  Leautaud,  the  famous  poet; 
a  pair  of  two-hundred-year-old  andirons;  a 
Victorian  chair;  and  a  model  of  a  sloop.  I 
should  have  passed  up  the  walkingstick  and 
put  down  a  deposit  on  the  Matisse;  there's 
never  going  to  be  a  deal  like  that  again. 
The  last  day  is  slipping  by  under  a  persis- 
tent drizzle  that  makes  everything  look 
older,  as  in  a  Pissarro  painting.  But  I've 
decided  to  visit  everybody  on  the  street 


again  with  one  goal:  to  find  out  what  it  was 
like  forty  years  ago.  What  did  I  miss? 

When  they  first  hear  of  the  Rue  Jacob, 
most  people  assume  from  its  biblical  name 
that  it's  in  the  Marais,  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Paris  since  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  In  fact,  it's  on  the  Left  Bank,  just 
a  single  pdte  de  maisons  (a  city  block,  in 

Above:  Rue  Jacob,  with  us  shops  and,  at  left, 
the  famous  Hotel  d Angleterre. 
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French  everything  here  sounds  like 
something  you  can  buy  .it  Fauchon)  from 
Saint  Germain-des-Pres.  The  street  is  ex 
,KtK  41s  meters  long  and  10.7  meters 
wide.  Ir  begins  at  the  Ruede  Seme,  endsat 
the  Rue  des  S. lints  Peres,  and  is  sliced 
through  the  middle  like  .1  baguette  by  the 
Rue  Bonaparte.  Its  name  comes  from  an 
altar,  dedicated  around  1608  to  the  second 
son  of  Isaac,  in  the  garden  of  Queen  Mai 
got's  house  in  the  Rue  de  Seine.  Until 
IS  io  it  was  known  as  the  Rue  lion  |acob; 
then  it  was  combined  with  the  Rue  des 
Colombiers.  At  that  time  it  acquired  its 
present  route  and  name. 

Lots  ot  famous  people  have  lived  on  the 
Rue  Jacob.  Richard  Warner  lived  in  great 
poverty  at  number  14  from  October  1841 
to  April  1842.  Barely  able  to  support  him- 
self, he  finished  his  opera  Rtenzi  there  and 
began  work  on  Der  FUegende  Hollander. 
Delacroix  lived  at  number  20  in  1824,  and 
Ingres  occupied  number  27  a  leu  vears  lat- 
er. Colette  and  Willy  were  across  the 
street  at  number  2S  in  1^>5,  m  a  small 
apartment  she  called  unetouffeurd'dmes,  a 
sinotherer  ot  souls.  Hemingway  is  said  to 
have  spent  time  in  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
at  number  44,  between  the  two  world 
wars.  Stendhal  had  rooms  at  number  52 
from  1808  to  1820,  when  it  was  the  Hotel 
de  Hambourg.  General  Wladyslav  Sikor- 
sky, the  exiled  head  ot  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, lived  at  the  Hotel  du  Danube,  num- 
ber 58,  from  1930  to  1940. 

The  most  important  event  to  take  place 
on  the  street  occurred  202  years  ago  at 
number  56.  A  plaque  reminds  passersby 
that  three  distinguished  Americans,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  John  Ad- 
ams, met  with  David  Hartley,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  king  of  England,  and  signed  in 
1783  the  peace  treaty  that  finally  recog- 
nized the  United  States  of  America. 

A  tew  hundred  feet  from  the  Seine,  just 
a  hop  from  Montparnasse,  Rue  Jacob  has 
always  been  an  ideal  street  for  hotels.  They 
are  not  quite  so  elegant  as  those  on  the 
Right  Bank,  but  they  tend  to  be  small  and 
comfortable,  with  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 
Since  the  Belle  Epoque  most  of  them  have 
been  filled  by  a  loyal  clientele  from  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  two  dozen  antiques  shops  sprang 
up  on  the  street  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
all  of  them  family  owned  and  run. 

Most  of  the  antiques  shops  still  existed 
after  the  Second  World  War,  but  recently, 
high  rents  have  been  driving  their  owners 
away  one  by  one.  The  stores  that  have  sur- 
vived include  the  Brocante  Store,  at  num- 

Opposite:  At  the  rear  of  a  courtyard,  the  Hotel 
des  Marronniers,  21  Rue  Jacob. 


ber   11,  which  has  .m  immense  choi< 
antique  light  fixtures  and  brass  objects 
Jeanne  Filhon,  at  number  29,  specializes 
in  art  deco  furniture  .\nd  fabrics;  Molott 
and  Pignet,  at  number  )  \  sell  old  bronzes 

"I  HAVE 

FIVE  SOUTINES.  ALL 
UNKNOWN." 

and  furniture  and  make  repairs  and  repro- 
ductions. You  can  find  antique  hoard 
games,  including  eighteenth-century 
chess  sets  and  hundred-year-old  ivory 
backgammon  games,  at  number  1 5,  ( iale 
rie  1 3.  Alain  Brieux,  at  number  48,  has  an 
incredible  collection  of  ancient  medical 
books  and  prints;  Pierre  Madel,  at  number 
4,  has  been  selling  ancient  hrepl.K  e  acces- 
sories for  thirty  vears  (some  of  his  andirons 
and  screens  date  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century).  The  Librairie  des  Editions  Mari- 
time- et  d'Outre-Mer  specializes  in  every 
kind  of  book  about  the  sea. 

The  Hotel  d'Angleterre  seems  to  be 
booked  sohd  the  year  round,  bur  every 
once  in  a  while  the  Hotel  des  Deux  Conti- 
nents and  the  Hotel  des  Marronniers  (my 
choice)  have  vacancies.  The  Hotel  des 
Marronniers,  located  at  the  end  of  a  court- 
yard at  number  2 1 ,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
buy  on  the  street — perhaps  in  Pans.  Irs 
promotion  piece  promises  "calme  et  jar- 
din,  "  and  it  delivers  on  both  counts:  there 
is  a  lovely  hidden  garden  where  breakfast  is 
served  in  the  summer,  and  ir  is  so  quiet 
here  that  you  forget  you  are  in  a  city.  Not 
bad  tor  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  night! 

By  the  time  1  find  myself  at  number  1  Rue- 
Jacob  it's  almost  lunchtime  and  the  street 


is  empty.  I"he  shop  owner,  Madam  Olli- 
vary,  is  seated  like  a  pro|  imid  i  pine 
armoires  and  tables.  She  is  the  last  />> 

Uiiv  on  the  Street,  the  proprietor  ol  a  gen 
uine  thrift  shop.  "There  is  no  number  2 
Rue  |acob  anymore,"  slu-  says.  "During 
the  tight  tor  the  liberation  of  Paris  in  1^44, 
a  c  Jerman  tank  ba(  ked  up  to  shoot  at  snip- 
ers on  the  roof  of  this  house,  destroying  the 
entire  building.  Rue  Jacob  was  a  village 
forty  years  ago.  There  were  wine  shops, 
grocery  Stores,  flower  shops,  and  newspa- 
per dealers,  but  they've  all  di  I 
I  he  only  ones  who  can  afford  the  rents 
n<  >w  are  the  society  ladies  who  want  toown 
a  -tore,  and  the  discount  fabric  places. 
When  there  were  a  lot  more  antiques 
shops  it  was  fashionable  to  come  to  Rue 
Jacob  on  weekends.  Every  store  specialized 
in  something  extraordinary.  Miss  Natalie 
I  lifford  Barney,  the  rich  American,  lived 
at  number  20  for  years.  In  the  garden 
there's  a  small  temple,  built  in  the  seven- 
teen-hundreds,  with  Doric  columns.  Ger- 
trude Stein,  who  lived  nearby,  visited  Miss 
Barney  every  morning  at  eleven-thirty. 
She  was  so  prompt  that  we  would  say, 
'There  goes  Miss  Stein,  ir  must  be  eleven- 
thirty,'  and  we  would  set  our  watches." 

Madeleine  Castaing  is  the  most  famous 
person  on  the  street.  She  greets  visitors  in 
her  bedroom  above  her  legendary  and  cav- 
ernous antiques  store,  on  the  corner ot  Rue 
Jacob  and  Rue  Bonaparte.  Madame  Cas- 
taing has  been  a  storekeeper  for  over  half  a 
century,  most  of  the  time  at  this  location. 
She  revolutionized  the  entire  business, 
first  by  popularizing  Victorian  furniture, 
then  by  being  the  first  antiques  dealer  in 
Pans  to  show  her  wares  in  arrangement. 
Her  apartment  is  very  much  like  her  store: 
room  after  room  of  French  and  English  fur- 
niture is  displayed  in  a  series  of  minisets. 
*--:--. n — 
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strewn  all  over  their  wp  ^^  of 

in  progress  coffee  f^       ere  abQUt 
liquor  bottles  as ^  ^  Pa  Vecoveredw^ 

take  place.  But  the  Sties  are  empty-  and 
dust  and  the  hquor  bot rie>  <  ^    f 

MadameCastam      tQo    ^^.^        ^ 
herbrassbed^Shebes     hewe.ghtofh 

silk  gown  and  te^inKherareateaset, 
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^rt^o'^  You  want  to  see  more 
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There  are  hve  Soutines ,m  ^  lp 
-^r^Ca'e  so  many  things,  but 
remarking,   There ar  Flatteted,  she 

they  seem  to  go  tog,emfnticed  the  poetry! 

Colette  once  said  to  met 

gWe  a  soul  to  f  ;^allerv  lsatnumber 

n,,v»\  iern\,  \u^^k^^^ 


haumachvgnonas^  MaiUol 

fourteen  and  a  mode  ^       ^  pi 

and'  btf  'i° '  -wU  en  books  on  Kandin- 
Bonnard.  She  s  written  bgen  ^ 
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outofplastic,"hesays.  "There  is  no  wa^  to 
protect  yourself  against  thieves." 

The  salon,  however,  is  popular,  and  for 
a  while  the  discussions  there  wen-  broad 
cast  on  television.  "Once  .1  year  we  t.ilk 
about  Charles  de  Gaulle,"  says  Andree. 
"I've  been  .1  ( laullist  since  I  hoard  him  on 
the  radio  on  June  1>S,  1940.  I  was  an 
orphan  living  in  Im  it  tain  .  I  was  setting  the 
table  that  night  and  1  heard  him  quite  by 
i  hance.  It  marked  me  foi  life." 

There  have  been  some  memorable  eve 
nings  here.  Most  ot  France's  important  liv- 
ing literary  figures,  including  lean  I  .icon 
cure  and  Mautk  e  *.  Ilavel,  have  attended  at 

one  tune  or  anothei  to  defend  then  points 

of  view.  Politicians  have  tome,  too,  such 
as  Maurice  C  louve  vie  Murville  and  Mi<  hel 
|obert.  Andree  always  serves  her  famous 
tisane,  prepared  with  thyme,  rosemary, 
lemon,  orange,  and  a  little  sugar,  to  the 
guests  around  the  three  little  tables  and 


Left:  The  legendary  antiquaire  Madeleine  (  'astaing.  Right:  A  new  element  invades  the 
street,  Robert  Four's  shop  selling  newly  made  "old"  tapestries. 


the  wooden   banquettes  of  the  salon. 

A  man  in  a  dark  suit  appears  at  the  door. 
He  has  moody  brown  eyes,  and  his  baby 
face  is  halt  bidden  by  a  large  gray  beard. 
There  is  a  sad  aura  about  him,  as  if  he  has 
been  deepK  hurt.  He  explains  that  his 
name  is  Michel  Halayel  and  he  is  a  poet, 
economist,  and  philosopher  who  has  lived 
most  ot  his  life  in  Lebanon,  where  he  wrote 
newspaper  editorials.  When  things  got  too 
hot  a  tew  years  ago,  he  came  to  Paris.  But 
it's  been  hard  to  make  ends  meet.  "I  took 
two  hundred  pills  seven  weeks  ago  and 
they  found  me  in  a  coma,"  he  says.  "I've 
been  in  the  Centre  Hospitalier  de  Villejuif 
ever  since."  Pulling  out  a  square  hospital 
form  signed  "Docteur  J.  C.  Benoit,"  he- 
adds,  "They  gave  me  a  pass  for  the  day." 

Nicole  Gerard  has  been  selling  furniture 
and  paintings  at  number  28  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  She  takes  full  credit  for  dis- 
covering the  style  of  Charles  X.  "He  was 
king  of  France  for  only  six  years,  from  1824 
to  1830,  but  he  rediscovered  the  Middle 
Ages  and  started  a  movement  to  reproduce 
the  furniture  of  that  period,"  she  says. 
Gerard  also  takes  credit  for  discovering  the 
value  of  nineteenth-century  Neapolitan 
paintings.  "During  the  whole  second  half 
of  the  century  Neapolitans  painted  pic- 
tures of  Mount  Vesuvius  for  English  tour- 
ists, and  until  recently  you  could  get  them 
for  a  song  because  people  didn't  find  them 
important.  But  they  are  truly  beautiful 
items.  Theophile  Gautier  wrote  a  novel 
about  Naples,  but  he  didn't  mention  the 
paintings,"  she  concludes,  with  a  tone  of 
contempt  tor  the  novelist. 

The  oldest  resident  of  the  street  is  Ma- 
dame de  La  Charrie,  who  lives  at  number 

In  a  brocante  shop,  number  31,  that  sells — 
among  much  else — old  prints. 


1  2.  She  hasn't  been  seen  in  her  favorite  <  .1- 
fe,  the  Cafe  de  Flore,  on  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain,  in  quite  a  while.  I  decide  to  seek 
her  out  at  her  apartment.  The  concierge  at 
number  12,  a  gray-haired  lady  in  a  pink 
housedress,  leans  our  of  her  tiny  window  to 
get  1  better  look  at  me.  "What  do  you 
want.'"  she  asks.  When  I  mention  Ma- 
dame de  La  Charrie,  she  becomes  terribly 
concerned.  "Oh,  monsieur,"  she  says, 
stretching  the  "oh"  as  it  it  contained  half  a 
dozen  vowels,  in  the  way  that  only  a  Pari- 
sian can  manage  it.  "She's  in  the  hospital; 
she's  been  there  for  six  weeks,  and  the  doc- 
tors say  that  she  might  never  get  out.  It's  so 
sad.  She's  never  been  sick  before.  She 
went  to  the  Cafe  de  Flore  every  day  for  for- 
ty years.  She  always  used  to  say  to  me,  'If  I 
can't  go  to  the  cafe  some  day,  then  you'll 
know  that  there's  something  really  wrong. ' 
I  went  to  see  her  at  the  hospital  and  she 
said,  Tm  glad  to  see  you — but  I  was  a  lot 
happier  to  see  the  waiter  from  the  cafe!' 

A  few  minutes  before  closing 
time,  I'm  back  at  Dina  Vierny's 
gallery  for  the  fourth  time  in 
two  days  to  stare  at  the  portrait 
of  Leautaud.  The  dollar  reached  a  new 
high  today,  and  the  drawing  is,  I  am  pain- 
fully aware,  nearly  affordable.  Diana  pre- 
tends that  my  indecision  does  not  irritate 
her.  I,  in  turn,  pretend  that  I  don't  know 
that  my  indecision  is  irritating  her.  I  have 
eight  minutes  to  decide  whether  to  he- 
come  the  owner  of  the  last  reasonably 
priced  Matisse  in  the  world.  I  draw  a  total 
blank  on  my  finances.  I  can't  figure  out 
how  much  money  I've  spent  and  how 
much  I've  still  got  in  traveler's  checks.  At 
three  minutes  to  closing,  I  crack.  "Ma- 
dame Vierny,"  I  ask,  "would  you  accept  a 
deposit  on  this  Matisse?"  □ 
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THE  FINEST  ANTIQUES  DEALERS 
ON  THE  LEFT  BANK  HOLE)  OPEN  HOUSE 

liyUVDRVANSKV 
PHOTOGRAPHS  By  RICHARD  KALVAR 


The   French   word 
for   a   Fair,    ker- 
messe,    lias   the 
added  connota- 
tion of  bedlam.  Yet  in  the 
staid  world  of  Paris's  Left 
Bank,    Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  antiques  dealers, 
a  kermesse  has  paradoxical- 
ly be<  ome  an  annual  insti- 
tution, lr  is  run  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  top-quality  deal- 
ers in  a  block  of  streets  cov- 
ering about  half  a  square 
mile  and   is  called  "The 
Five  Hays  of  the  Extraordinary  Object"- 
I  es  (  'inq  .Unas  de  !'( )bjet  Extraordinaire  du 
( lane  Rive  Gauche. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  of 
May,  For  the  ninth  consecutive  year,  doors 
that  normally  answer  only  to  buzzers  will 
be   wide  open   to  the  curious   passerby. 
Suave  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are 
among  the  handful  of  world  experts  in 
their  profession  will  be  handing  cham- 
pagne and  hors  d'oeuvres  to  whatever 
strangers  come  by,   answering  questions 
both  silly  and  informed  with  equal  bon- 
homie. Their  window  displays,  usually  de- 
voted to  the  taste  oF  the  knowing,  will  fea- 
ture the  eye-catching,   as  they  compete 
with  one  another  in  "extraordinariness." 
In  past  years,  this  unexpected  touch  of 
ballyhoo  has  drawn  about  50,000  people 
over  the  Five  Days.  The  event  is  cheery 
but   professionally   serious,    crowded   but 
calm.  It  also  happens  to  he  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  who  isn't  the  minion  of  a 
museum,  a  fellow  dealer,  or  a  millionaire 
to  meet  great  Figures  of  the  antiques  world 
eyeball  to  eyeball,  and  to  browse  through 


their  treasure  untroubled 
by  any  compulsion  to  prove 
one's  worthiness. 

Though  everything  is  for 
sale,  this  public-relations 
exercise  in  noblesse  oblige 
is  free.  Americans  are  espe- 
cially welcome,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  strong  dollar, 
they  will  Find  no  lack  of 
bargains.  The  organizers 
hope  in  Future  years  to  get 
together  small  charter 
groups  to  attend  special 
lectures  at  the  Louvre  and 
visit  private  houses,  where  great  objects 
are  unselfconsciously  at  home. 

This  year,  meanwhile,  the  dealers  are 
concentrating  on  putting  the  "extraordi- 
nary" into  their  windows.  The  extraor- 
dinary, as  defined  by  Philippe  Boucaud, 
president  of  the  Carre  dealers'  association, 
simply  means  something  exceptional,  ei- 
ther "hy  virtue  of  the  quality  of  its  execu- 
tion, by  its  rarity,  or  by  its  originality." 

On  the  Quai  Voltaire,  the  Jacques  Per- 
rins,  husband  and  wife,  spent  weeks  in  a 
quandary  over  whether  or  not  to  put  into 
their  window  an  eighteenth-century  poly- 
chrome waxwork  that  answered  all  three 
definitions.  It  was  a  contemporary  repre- 
sentation of  Madame  DuBarry  that  a  dis- 
tant descendant  of  Louis  XV's  mistress  was 
negotiating  to  sell  them.  The  object  sensi- 
tively portrays  her  seated  on  the  bidet,  per- 
forming her  hygiene.  AFter  much  hand- 
wringing,  the  Pernns  decided  it  was  not  for 
them  and  until  the  last  minute  were  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  ought  to  take  its  place.  No 
» me  was  very  sorry  For  them;  in  the  world  of 
those  who  buy  and  sell  seventeenth-  and 


Opposite:  M.  Leegenhoek  with  his  table  de 
chasse  hs  Philips  Anget.  Above:  Nicole  Che- 
valier and  fifteenth-century-style  tapestry. 


G.  Y.  Dryansky  is  an  American  novelist  who 
lives  in  Pans  and  writes  frequently  jor  this 
magazine. 
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eighteenth-century  French  turniture,  the 
Perrins'  shop  is  considered  to  be  brimful  ot 
the  exceptional.  Pierrette  Perrin's  father, 
Maurice  Nogatch,  who  preceded  them  in 
the  business,  sold  many  things  to  the  Lin- 
skys,  Wrightsmans,  Fords,  and  Rockefel- 
lers. While  the  Perrins  were  hanging  tire 
on  Du Barry,  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
curator  of  European  turniture,  James  Par- 
ker, dropped  in  and  bought  a  chandeliet — 
still  another  Perrin  find  that  will  hang  in 
that  lavishly  furnished  museum. 

The  Perrin  shop,  at  3  Quai  Vol- 
taire, is,  in  short,  a  must  if  you 
come  over  during  the  Five  Days. 
There  are  many  other  dealers  just 
as  important,  some  of  whom,  like  the  Per- 
rins, weighed  until  the  last  minute  what 
extraordinary  object  to  put  in  their  win- 
dows. The  following  shops  are  well  worth 
finding,  tor  admiring  both  the  window  dis- 
play and  the  precious  goodies  inside. 
•  Quai  Voltaire:  It  was  on  this  time-hon- 
ored bank  ot  the  Seine,  where  Voltaire 
died  (at  number  27),  that  the  quartier's 
antiques  dealers  got  started,  over  half  a 
century  ago,  and  it  is  still  the  most  impor- 
tant street  in  the  Carre.  Dejonckheere,  at 
number  15,  the  Brussels  specialist  in 
Dutch  and  Flemish  old  masters,  is  a  new- 
comer to  the  quai.  For  the  Five  Days,  de 
Jonckheere's  Pans  shop  will  put  together  a 
show  that  includes  six  paintings  by  Jan 
Brueghel  the  Younger,  one  by  de  Momper, 
an!  some  Abel  Grimmers,  one  of  a  kcr- 
messe.  If  this  rare  bouquet,  entitled 
"Brueghel  and  His  Contemporaries," 
leaves  you  with  an  appetite  for  more 
extraordinary  northern  painting,  visit 
Leegenhoek,  at  number  23,  a  world- 
famous  source  tor  old  Dutch  and  Flemish 
paintings.  1  le  will  feature  a  stunning,  big, 
rich  tabic  de  chasse  with  a  boy  and  a  swan, 
by  Philips  Angel,  a  seventeenth-century 
master  at  Middelburg,  of  whose  work  only 
about  thirty-five  paintings  are  known. 

Michel  Segoura,  at  number  1  1 ,  is  an- 
other noted  specialist  in  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Dutch  painting.  Those  interested  in 
porcelain  and  faience  shouldn't  miss 
Nicolier  and  Vandermeersch,  at  7  and  27 
respectively,  whose  eighteenth-centuty 
items  represent  the  best  manufacturers  in 
Europe.  At  number  1,  Philippe  la  Quer- 
nere  of  Thenadey,  a  generalist  with  an  eye 
for  exceptional  curiosities,  offers  as  his 
objet  extraordmanc  the  carved-wood  walls 
of  an  eighteenth-century  Turkish  harem. 
At  number  17  Quai  Voltaire  is  an 
important  newcomer,  Jean-Max  Tassel, 
who  left  the  rival  territory  of  Right  Bank 
dealers,  where,  on  the  Rue  du  Saint-Hon- 
ore,  he  specialized  in  northern  painting. 


Now  he  has  taken  on  the  ambitious  spe- 
cialty of  great  masters  of  all  schools  and 
periods.  The  extraordinary  object  he  will 
display  dur ing  the  Five  Days  is  a  fine  paint- 
ing by  Hubert  Robett,  La  Fenaison  de  la 
Gampagne  Romaine. 

Josette  Catan,  at  7  Quai  Voltaite,  is 
where  everyone  goes  to  see  the  latest  fash- 
ions in  Patisian  interiors.  "It's  very  mode, 
what  I  do,"  she  says,  "but  I  create  the 
modes."  Madame  Catan  is  ctedited  with 
fanning  Patis's  recent  interest  in  Bieder- 
meier.  Her  family  made  a  great  name  for 
itself  in  tapestries,  but  since  she  closed 
down  that  business,  about  ten  years  ago, 
its  place  in  the  antiques  world  has  been 
taken  by  Galerie  Chevalier,  at  1 5  Quai 

A  FEAST 

FORTHE  SUBLIMELY 

MATERIALISTIC 

Voltaire.  This  sixty-eight-year-old  com- 
pany, run  by  the  young  Dominique  Che- 
valier, can  boast  of  numerous  museum- 
quality  pieces.  Its  extraordinary  object  this 
year  is  to  be  a  fake  —an  early-nineteenth- 
century  tapestry,  done  by  northern  French 
workshops  in  Gothic  style. 

At  the  Galerie  Camoin,  number  9, 
Alain  Demachy  maintains  the  grandest 
shop  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  resplen- 
dent double  staircase  that  leads  up  to  room 
after  room  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  pieces  of  Rothschildian  theatri- 
cality and  splendor. 

•  Rue  de  Beaune:  This  street,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  Carre,  is  an  eclec- 
tic row  of  curiosities  and  treasures.  At 
number  5,  Philippe  Murat-David  special- 
izes in  Italian  Renaissance  objects  of  great 
originality.  Jacqueline  Nicolas,  at  number 
7,  is  a  haute  epoque  specialist  whose  win- 
dow during  the  Five  Days  will  display  a  tall 
sixteenth-century  Italian  sculptuteof  I  ler- 
cules  wrestling  with  a  centaur — of  mu- 
seum quality  and  not  to  be  missed. 

Numbers  1  1  and  17  respectively  are  the 
addresses  of  Myrna  Myers  and  Gerard 
Levy,  two  noted  Orientalists.  Mrs.  Myers 
is  an  American  alumna  of  the  Ecole  du 
Louvre  whose  reputation  has  been  growing 
steadily  during  her  eight  years  in  business. 
Last  year  she  scored  a  coup  with  porcelain 
recovered  from  the  wreck  of  a  Chinese 
junk  that  sank  in  the  midsevenfeenth  cen- 
tury. Until  the  last  minute  this  year,  her 
window  hadn't  been  decided  on,  but  her 
regular  merchandise  is  well  worth  a  look 
in:  "occasional  exceptional  pieces  and 
some  very  good  examples  of  the  classical 
period,  as  well  as  a  good  middle  range  of 


things"  is  how  she  describes  her  wares.  At 
number  13,  Bernard  Dragesco  deals  in 
antique  glass.  He's  a  young  man  with  a  pas- 
sionate interest  in  his  specialty,  and  in  an 
area  ot  collecting  that  is  beginning  to  leap 
up  in  value,  his  prices  are  reasonable. 

•  Rue  de  l'Universite:  Akko  van  Acker, 
at  number  3 ,  Galerie  del  Borgo,  at  numbet 
5,  and  Armand  Chamouleau,  also  at  num- 
ber 5,  are  the  outstanding  shops  in  this 
street.  Van  Acker  is  a  generalist  who  offers 
a  honed  choice  of  prestigious  objects — la 
grarvde  decoration,  as  the  Ftench  say.  The 
Galerie  del  Borgo  is  the  Parisian  outpost  of 
a  gallery  in  Rome's  Via  Giulia  and  offers 
Italian  baroque  drawings  for  the  ptice  of 
second-rate  contemporary  lithographs. 
Chamouleau  is  a  generalist  who  does  a  lot 
ot  business  selling  to  other  dealers. 

•  Rue  des  Saints-Peres:  At  number  12, 
Jean  Wanecq  specializes  in  top-quality 
Louis  XIV  and  Regence  furniture.  J. -P. 
Rochetort,  at  number  14,  is  a  specialist  in 
antique  clocks.  At  number  27,  Franco 
Roazzi,  of  Villa  Boas,  is  a  generalist  who 
seeks  out  rare  items  of  historical  impor- 
tance. For  the  Five  Days,  he'll  be  showing 
an  elaborately  wrought  vermeil  spoon  and 
fork  made  tor  Queen  Hortense  ot  Holland 
(daughter  ot  Napoleon's  Josephine)  by 
Pierre  Benoit  Lorillon,  who  worked  with 
the  emperor's  own  silverware  makers. 

A  good  walk  through  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  appropriate  stops 
for  champagne,  can  be  a  stirring 
exercise  for  anyone  sublimely 
materialistic,  tot  these  are  mere  glimpses; 
the  whole  district  is  dense  with  tteasute. 
Take  your  lunch  break  where  the  dealers 
all  eat,  at  the  Cafe  Voltaire,  on  the  qitai  ot 
that  name.  It's  less  innovative  than  some 
of  the  more  touted  spots  in  the  area,  such 
as  the  C  ialant  Verre,  but  more  dependable 
and  gives  better  value.  A  good  hotel  in  the 
quarter  is  the  Hotel  de  l'Universite,  22 
Rue  de  l'Universite.  The  in  bar  is  still  that 
tunnel-like  hangout  in  the  basement  ot 
the  I  lotel  du  Pont  Royal,  where  the  litera- 
ti congregate. 

Whatever  you  may  buy  will  wait  in  cus- 
toms a  few  weeks  befote  it's  shipped. 
Remember  that  the  government  could 
step  in  and  take  your  place  as  buyer, 
because  the  quality  ol  some  of  these  wares 
is  so  high  that  occasionally  it  exercises  its 
right  to  preempt  sales  for  the  sake  ot  keep- 
ing national  treasure  in  France.  You'll  get 
your  money  back,  of  course,  as  you  will  if  at 
any  time  in  the  next  thirty  years  the  piece 
you  bought  turns  out — in  terms  of  authen- 
ticity— to  be  other  than  what  the  dealer 
claimed  (in  the  written  guarantee)  when 
he  sold  it  to  you.  □ 
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l^jt:  Alain  Demachy  (Gulerie  C  Almoin)  and  nineteenth  century  buffet  incorporating  old  bouUe  panels.  Right:  Josette  Caum  with  ivory  and 
ebony  clock  made  m  India  for  the  Engiish  market.  Bdou    \l\nui  Mwrs  with  nmeteenth<entury  brocaded  Tibetan  robe. 


Jean  Wanecq  with  nineteenth-century 
luduin  bust.  Below:  Georges  tie  jonckheere 


and  a  Dutch  painting.  Below:  Gerard  Levy 
with  English-style  Chinese  armchair. 


DAYS 


TO  ENLIVEN  A  BOWL 

OF  COMMON  GREENS,  LOOK  IN 

THE  HEDGEROWS 

BY  ALAN  DAVIDSON 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JEFFREY  SMITH 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  set  off  on  a  culinary  journey  round  the 
world,  someone  asked  me,  "What  is  happening  to  green  sal- 
ads.7 Could  we  he  entering  an  age  without  lettuce?"  Lor  most 
of  us,  such  ,i  concept  is  about  as  easy  to  play  with  as,  say,  that 
of  a  world  without  time  or  space.  Still,  I  said  I  would  he  happy  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

Twenty  thousand  leagues  and  fourteen  cities  later,  I  had  con- 
cluded that  the  treatment  of  green  salads  is  indeed  changing;  that 
a  tew  adventurous  spirits  have  given  up  lettuce  altogether  (al- 
though the  retreat  from  iceberg  is  in  the  direction  of  other,  rarer 
lettuces);  and  that  the  changes  taking  place,  while  heating  on  the 
surface  the  usual  froth  of  tads  and  crazes,  are  important.  1  had  not 
been  offered  iceberg  once  on  the  ground  and  had  declined  it  elev- 
en times  in  the  ait.  I  had  also  picked  up  a  number  of  ideas  for  new 
ingredients,  a  dozen  from  Japan  alone.  Before  1  impart  just  afew  of 
them  hete,  let  us  take  a  peep  into  sal. id  literature. 

On  the  Best  Authority 

So  far  as  English  sources  are  concerned,  no  one  has  ever  bettered 
the  first  work  on  the  subject,  Acetaria,  A  Discourse  oj  Sallcts,  wt it- 
ten  by  John  Evelyn  in  1699  and  available  in  a  lovely  facsimile 
reprint  from  the  University  Ptess  of  Virginia.  This  polymath 
defines  our  subject  with  a  nice  turn  of  phrase,  saying  that  as  to 
"the  business  in  hand,  we  are  by  SaUet  to  understand  a  particular 
Composition  of  certain  Crude  and  fresh  Herbs,  such  as  usually 
are,  or  may  safely  he  eaten  with  some  Acetous  J  nice,  (  hi,  Salt,  (Sic. 
to  give  them  a  gtateful  Gust  and  Vehicle." 

Evelyn  then  prepares  his  readers  ft  >r  some  surprises  by  observing 
that  people  in  othet  countnes  have  a  more  eclectic  attitude 
toward  foodstuffs  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  generally  display:  the 
"more  frugal  Italians  and  Fre?ic/i  .  .  .  gather  Ogni  Verdura,  any 
thing  almost  that's  Green  and  Tender,  to  the  vety  Tops  of  Net- 

A  zesty  salad  of  endive,  cress,  lettuce,  spinach,  arugula,  watercress, 
sorrel,  amander,  radicchio,  nasturtium  Laws  and  flowers,  and  squash 
blossoms.  Beneath  it:  sea  kale,  purslane,  and  borage. 
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ties, "  so  that  "even  Hedge"  can  yield  a  salad.  He  proceeds  to  list 
seventy-three  salad  ingredients,  of  which  fifty-five  are  greens  and 
the  remainder  "white"  or  "pickled." 

Oak-leaf  lettuce,  purslane,  rocket,  and  many  other  recent  "dis- 
coveries" figure  in  Evelyn's  recommendations,  and  he  firmly 
states  that  neither  rocket  nor  fresh  tarragon  should  he  omitted 
from  any  salad  containing  much  lettuce.  What  is  remarkable  in 
all  this  is  that  Evelyn  so  clearly  anticipated  two  general  trends 
noticeable  now,  nearly  three  centuries  later:  "See  what  the  Ital- 
ians and  French  do,"  and  "Look  in  the  hedgerows." 

Such  thoughts  found  few  echoes  until  lately.  The  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  Salad  Book,  by  Arnold  Shircliffe  (Chicago,  1926)  is 
probably  the  greatest  salad  hook  of  this  century.  It  quotes  some  of 
Evelyn's  ideas  in  an  appendix,  but  by  way  of  saluting  a  predecessor 
rather  than  adopting  his  ideas.  The  index  lists  about  750  salad 
recipes,  many  of  them  based  on  fruits  or  at  least  tomatoes,  but 
hardly  a  one  for  green  salad. 

Other,  more  recent  books  have  redressed  the  balance. 
The  Salad  Garden,  by  Joy  Larkcom  (Viking,  1984), 
presents  a  wealth  of  possible  ingredients,  carefully 
described  and  beautifully  illustrated  in  color.  The 
author,  who  grows  the  greens  at  her  farmhouse  near  C  Cambridge, 
England,  offers  a  unique  and  practical  combination  of  horticul- 
tural and  gastronomic  expertise,  spiced  with  history- 

Fresh  Ideas 

joy  Larkcom's  purslane  and  flower  salad  set  the  standard  for  com- 
parison I  used  on  my  round-the-world  trip.  In  it,  succulent  purs- 
lane leaves,  the  basis  for  the  composition,  provide  a  perfect  foil 
tor  nasturtium,  pot  marigold,  and  borage  flowers.  Variegated  nas- 
turtium and  sprigs  of  red  currant  add  to  the  color  and  texture. 
Another  of  my  favorites  from  the  same  source  is  a  simple  green 
salad  in  which  "Little  Gem"  and  bronze  "Trotzkopf "  lettuces  are 
garnished  with  variegated  lemon-balm  leaves  and  borage  flowers 
to  produce  a  mixture  at  once  beautiful  and  subtly  delicious. 

On  a  stopover  in  Seattle,  I  found  that  Donna  Jean  Zenfner,  of 
the  Cafe  Optimum,  was  also  making  liberal  use  of  flowers,  includ- 
ing pinks,  violas,  evening  primrose,  and  candytuft,  to  set  off  the 
twenty-eight  different  greens  that  she  regularly  uses  according  to 
the  season  and  her  whim.  A  typical  salad  here  might  feature  lacy 
and  delicate  sweet  cicely;  small,  purple  anise  hyssop;  sorrel,  for  a 
larger  leaf  and  heavier  texture;  spicy  arugula;  and  curly  sea  kale 
cut  in  long,  thin  strips.  As  in  any  of  her  salads,  the  ingredients  are 

Alan  Davidson  is  the  author  of  North  Atlantic  Seafood  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  forthcoming  Oxford  Companion  to  Food. 


chosen  for  their  different  shapes,  colors,  and  textures.  Zentner 
might  also  include  spinach  or  bibb  lettuce,  but  in  discreet 
amounts.  Better  still,  she  suggests,  would  be  a  touch  of  miner's 
lettuce,  or  even  purslane.  Then  she  would  need  a  flower,  perhaps 
candytuft,  which  is  sweet,  delicious,  and  easy  to  obtain.  Finally, 
there  might  be  a  sprinkling  of  chopped  herbs  such  as  variegated 
mint  or  lemon  balm. 

Farther  south,  in  Berkeley,  California,  I  asked  Alice  Waters,  of 
the  famous  Chez  Panisse  restaurant,  about  the  delicate  greens 
tinged  with  pink  and  red  which  she  uses.  By  way  of  explanation, 
she  suggested  that  I  meet  her  grower,  Andrea  Crawford,  who 
tends  a  small  garden  a  few  blocks  away.  There,  on  an  intensively 
cultivated  piece  of  land,  I  beheld  salad  ingredients  growing  thick- 
ly together,  most  of  them  to  be  gathered  in  the  seedling  stage, 
although  a  few  are  allowed  to  flower.  The  standard  mixture  Craw- 
ford grows  for  Chez  Panisse  includes  frisee  de  Louviers  (a  curly 
endive),  red  salad-bowl  lettuce,  rocket,  and  curled  chervil. 

Waters  is  constantly  devising  new  formulas.  Small-seeded 
mdche,  or  corn  salad,  for  instance,  is  intersown  with  bronze- 
leaved  mignonette.  And  there  is  always  a  bed  of  mesc/un,  a  tradi- 
tional Provencal  mixture  that  the  people  of  Nice  claim  as  their 
own  (stipulating  rocket,  dandelion,  and  baby  lettuce),  but  which 
exists  in  scores  of  different  forms.  Crawford's  mesclun  has  rocket 
and  red  oak-leaf  lettuce  and  at  least  four  other  greens. 

Mesclun  has  its  Italian  counterparts,  such  as  the  Roman  misti- 
can? a,  made  from  at  least  seven  wild  greens.  Those  who  wish  to 
explore  Italian  ideas  will  do  well  to  start  with  Joy  Larkcom's  book, 
sin<  e  her  interest  in  the  subject  was  kindled  by  a  journey  through 
Italy,  where  she  investigated  the  various  saladini,  or  complex 
mixed  salads,  that  are  made  regionally. 

Borrowing  from  the  East 

It  is  time  now  to  move  to  another  hemisphere.  Meals  in  the 
Orient  have  a  place  for  salad  greens,  but  not  for  anything  called  a 
green  salad.  Visiting  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Southeast  Asia, 
I  kept  my  eyes  open  for  greens  that  could  be  lifted  out  of  their 
Oriental  context  and  put  to  advantage  in  my  salad  bowl. 

In  Japan,  scouting  through  the  placid  lanes  of  ancillary  shops 
near  Tokyo's  great  fish  market,  I  found  various  herbs,  all 
intended  for  use  with  fish.  The  prettiest,  and  just  about  the 
most  expensive,  had  reddish  stalks  and  small,  glossy  green 
leaves.  They  came  in  very  small  bunches  and  were  patently  edi- 
ble. "What  does  one  do  with  these.'"  I  asked  the  woman  in 
charge.  A  long  explanation  ensued.  Through  my  interpreter,  I 
was  told  to  take  home  the  hama-bofu  and  first  sit  down  and  admire 
its  beauty  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  Then  I  could  garnish  my 


sorrel 


sweet  cicely 


marigold 


chervil 


oak-leaf  lettuce 


sashimi  with  it.  1  smiled  assent,  but  I  knew  thai  Iw  m  u 

in  .1  salad.  I  he  experiment  was  .1  success.  The  taste  is  pleasantly 
a<  id  and  refreshing.  Just  a  couple  ol  -»t.ilks  pet  person  suffice. 

Hama  bofu,  I  later  discovered,  is  formally  classified  as  Phellop 
terus  Uttordis,  a  plant  that  grows  wild  on  sand  dunes  near  the  sea 
and  i»  known  c  m  the  Pa<  ifi(  coast  of  North  America  ascorkwing. 
I  later  gathered  it  in  the  Pescadores  Islands  (it  in  sang  hu  tsiu  in 
Chinese)  and  saw  it  again  in  the  Philippines.  Full  grown,  the 
plant  in  not  much  good,  but  the  youngest  shoots  ire  delicious. 

The  |apanese  have  another  winner,  which  thc\  call  sfiiso.  Offi- 
cially known  as  Perilla  frutescens,  it  comes  in  two  main  varieties, 
green-leaved  and  red  leaved.  The  green  is  milder  in  flavor  m^\ 
just  right  tor  .1  salad.  Its  lea\  es  are  of  .1  very  pretty  shape. 

Once  in  Korea,  1  headed  straight  for  the  markets,  when  1 
elbowed  my  way  through  stacks ot  kimchi,  or  pickled  vegetables.  I 
(bund  some  fresh  greens,  but  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  asking  to 
be  put  in  a  soup.  Still,  the  salad  accompaniments  to  the  best  din- 
ner of  nn  stay  included  a  sensationally  good  white  item,  toraji. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  Korean  bellflower,  Platycodon  glaucum. 
Tickled,  cur  in  strips,  then  ,M<.\\  toa  salad  in  disc  reel  quantity,  it 
contributes  not  onl\  a  different  color  but  also  a  distinctive  texture 
a\\<\  one  of  the  most  interesting  flavors  I  hue  come  upon. 

Special  Handling 
Back  from  my  journey,  1  turned  my  thoughts  to  greens  grown  and 
gathered  locally  and  the  question  of  bow  best  to  keep  them.  The 
answer  is,  idealK  ,  don't.  Pick  them  just  before  making  your  salad. 
Since  this  is  rarely  practicable,  it  is  a  relict  to  know  that  you  can 
keep  most  of  the  ingredients  satisfactorily  it  you  follow  a  few  sim- 
ple rules.  Handling  the  greens  as  little  and  as  gently  as  possible, 
rinse  them  under  the  tap  and  briefly  shake  or  spin  them  nearly 
dry.  Store  them  while  they  are  still  dewy  in  a  well-packed  bag  in 
the  refrigerator.  (Don't  include  cabbage  leaves;  they  spoil  too 
quickly.)  Minimize  the  storage  time  tor  the  new  colored  lettuces, 
which  are  exceptionally  delicate;  and,  robe  on  the  sate  side,  don't 
let  any  of  your  ingredients  linger  longer  than  necessary. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  consider.  Joy  Larkcom  has  been 
informally  checking  on  the  storage  capabilities  of  organically 
grown  greens  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  indeed 
keep  longer.  A  hag  of  her  own  mixed  greens  and  flowers  will 
remain  fresh  for  several  days,  whereas  those  treated  with  chemi- 
cals— the  kind  found  in  most  commercial  outlets — will  keep  for  a 
while,  but  not  quite  so  yvell  or  so  long. 

Dressing  It  Up 

Once  the  salad  is  assembled,  you  can't  improve  on  the  classic 
vinaigrette:   three  parts  olive  oil  to  one  parr  vinegar.    Much 


depends  on  theii  quality,  Extra  virgin  olive  oil  is  well 
additional  expense   (In  ruscany,  Mrs.  Leslie  Zyw  maki 
derfulone,  availableal  $5  99foi  J75ml.,$9.99foi  750 
Mayflower,  Inc.,  21 15  M  Street,  N\\  ,  Washington,  I K 
phone  202  46 

Fora(  ireek  tou(  h,  use  lemon  juic  e  instead  ol  vinegar.  C  iarlic 
lovers  will,  ol  course,  want  to  rub  the  salad  bowl  with  a 
clove  of  garlic.  Evelyn  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  vir 
tues  of  garlic  and  thought  it  particularly  suitable  tare  foi 
"our  northern  Rustics,  especially  living  in  .  .  .  moist  places,  or 
such  as  use  the  Sea,"  but  he  absolutely  vetoed  the  inclusion  of 
garlic  for  a  salad  intended  for  "Ladies  .  .  .  nor  those  who  court 
them,"  kh\  the  grounds  that  its  taste  is  too  rank. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  some  puts  of  the  world  salad 
greens  are  not  dressed  at  all  but  are  laid  out  fresh  on  the  table  to  In- 
incorporated  in  mouthfuls  of  bread  or  rice  with  meat  or  tish.  This 
is  the  procedure  in  the  Near  hast  and  in  many  Southeast  Asian 
countries.  It  is  a  different  (  one  ept  of  salad — we  think  of  salad  as  a 
separate,  lighter  course — and  a  pleasant  practice. 

Food  for  Thought 
Reflecting  on  these  customs  and  on  the  discoveries  I  had  made  on 
my  journey,  1  finally  recognized  an  obvious  truth:  of  all  the  impor- 
tant areas  ot  gastronomy,  that  ol  green  salads  is  the  one  that  offers 
most  scope  tor  creativity  and  invention.  Toss  the  old  formulas  out 
of  the  window,  taking  care  that  they  do  nor  land  in  your  window 
box  (which  will  now  be  full  of  your  own,  special  mesclun),  and 
you'll  be  on  your  way.  I  i 

GROWING  YOUR  OWN 

The  following  seedsmen  carry  some  of  the  more  unusual  salad 
greens: 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,   300  Park  Avenue,  Warminster,  PA 

18974 

Herb  Gathering,    Inc.,    5742   Kenwood,   Kansas  City,   MO 

64110 

Le  Jardin  du  Gourmet,  West  Danville,  VT  05873 

Johnny's  Selected  Seeds,  P.O.  Box  2580,  Albion,  ME  04910 

Le  Marche,  Seeds  International,  P.O.  Box  566,  Dixon,  CA 

95620 

Thompson  6k  Morgan,  P.O.  Box  1  308,  Jackson,  NJ  08527 

A  mesclun  collection  often  unusual  lettuce  seeds  is  available, 
complete  with  growing  instructions,  tor  $17,  including  shipping 
and  handling,  from  Pamela  Krausmann's  Notebooks,  4% 
LaGuardia  Place,  Dept.  183,  New  York,  NY  10012. 
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JAMES  GALANOS  DESIGNS  CALM, 
BEAUTIFUL  CLOTHES  FOR  WOMEN  WHO  CARE 


THE 


LONER 


BY  ARIANE  AND  MICHAEL  BATTERBERRY 
PRODUCED  BY  KATHLEEN  B.  HEARST  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  HAGIWARA 


The  glass  of  high  fashion  was  shattered  in  the  mid-1960s. 
Once  the  glittering  dust  settled,  it  hecame  obvious  that  there 
were  no  rules  left,  and  anything  was  possible:  minis,  maxis, 
micros,  and  all  the  touted  "looks,"  from  kohl-eyed  nomad  to  dim- 
ity granny.  The  woman  who  yearned  to  be  well  dressed  could  only 
tiptoe  through  the  fragments  of  style,  seeking  clothes  that  corre- 
sponded to  earlier  ideals  of  grace  and  good  taste,  flair  and  finesse. 
In  America,  such  women  have  turned  gratefully  to  James  Gala- 
nos,  the  designer  who  produces  the  most  luxurious,  beautifully 
made  "ready-to-wear"  line  in  the  country,  with  prices  going  as 
high  as  $25,000  for  a  hand-beaded  evening  dress. 

"My  clients  are  worldly  ladies,"  Galanos  explains  quietly. 
"They  go  to  the  grand  restaurants.  You  see  them  in  London,  Par- 
is, Rome.  Clothes  represent  who  they  are."  Who  they  are 
includes  Jacqueline  Onassis,  Loretta  Young,  Gloria  Vanderbilt, 
Brooke  Astor,  Leonore  Annenberg,  and  the  First  Lady.  They 
look  to  him  for  classic  clothes — indeed,  Galanos  describes  him- 
self as  a  "classicist  of  the  moment. "  He  is  also  a  maverick,  an  artist 
who  designs  for  an  exalted  clientele  from  an  atelier  in  Los 
Angeles,  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  acknowledged  centers  ot 
fashion.  He  remains  a  stickler  for  quality  of  workmanship  and 
aesthetic  excellence  in  a  toss-away  age. 

The  sheer  beauty  and  luxury  of  his  fabrics  and  the  fine  details  of 


Above:  In  his  Los  Angeles  workroom,  James  Galanos  muses  among  the  torsos  of  his  fashioruibly  slim  elients.  Opposite:  A  Lulylike  femme 

fatale  wears  an  evening  gown  o\  black  silk  crepe  with  a  Lice  inset  across  the  back.  Her  jewelry  is  by  Cartier;  the  chair  she  sits  on,  a  copy  of 

one  by  C  /unit's  Rennie  Mackintosh  o)  Glasgow,  is  from  Furniture  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
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the  clothes  seen  at  a  recent  showing  are  astonishing.  The  crushed 
green-silk  velvet  of  a  suit,  like  moss  under  running  water,  plays 
vibrantly  against  the  blue,  mauve,  and  khaki  of  a  silk  jacquard 
inset.  Another  suit,  contrived  of  variously  scaled  Prince  of  Wales 
checks  in  tones  of  cloud-gray  and  pewter,  is  complemented  by  a 
textured  pattern  as  faint  as  the  spidery  markings  on  antique  silver. 
On  a  V-neck  evening  sweater,  coarsely  knitted  black  and  white 
flowers  peep  out  from  thick  black  angora.  The  collection  is,  as 
usual,  a  bag  of  magician's  tricks:  hidden  inverted  pleats  burst  into 
a  brilliant  flurry  of  colors;  stripes  running  vertically  in  a  bodice 
become  perfectly  matched  chevrons  at  the  outer  seam  of  a  sleeve; 
evening  pants  are  seen  as  satin  from  the  front,  crepe  from  the 
back.  Yet  Galanos  never  tolerates  the  least  hint  of  fussiness  or 
gimmickry.  Each  of  his  designs  is  an  exercise  in  simplicity  of  line 
and  form  as  well  as  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  fine  dressmaking.  Endless 
yards  of  chiffon  are  faultlessly  hand  rolled.  Dresses  and  suits  are 
lined  with  fabrics  that  would  be  the  pride  of  a  Paris  gown.  Seams 
are  so  punctiliously  finished  that  they  could  be  worn  reversed. 
Some  are  piped.  A  coat  is  as  neatly  welted  inside  as  out.  The 
intricate  hand  beading  is  as  dazzling  as  a  Byzantine  mosaic. 

Many  of  Galanos's  clients  buy  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  ravish- 
ing garments  in  one  season,  but  with  a  single  collection  contain- 
ing up  to  200  different  designs,  geographic  distribution  carefully 
controlled,  and  prices  high,  these  women  are  unlikely  to  meet  a 
double  at  a  party.  Nor  is  a  Galanos  costume  destined  for  early 
retirement.  If  she  has  kept  her  figure,  a  Galanos  client  may 
well  appear  in  a  dress  twenty  years  old.  Mrs.  Reagan  wore  a  four- 
teen-year-old Galanos  at  the  first  state  dinner  at  the  White 


Above:  She  ponders  the  future  in  a  satin  evening  dress  with  paisley -headed  jaeket  and  ( ^artier  jewels.  The  Auhusson  is  from  Doris  Leslie 

Blau,  the  table  from  Knoll  International,  the  vase  from  Niall  Smith  Antiques,  the  flowers  from  a  rejected  suitor.  Opposite:  Wearing  a  headed 

chiffon  evening  dress  with  scarf  and  jewels  hy  Chaumet,  she  perches,  ready  for  flight,  on  an  art  deco  table  from  Galena  Dos  Art-Deco. 


Fine  beading  is  always  fashionable  in 
luxury  clothes,"  says  Galanos,  "and 
you  don't  want  to  lose  the  handful  of 
craftswomen  in  America  who  can  do  this 
kind  of  work.  It's  important  to  keep  them 
working."  The  designer,  famed  for  thickly 
beaded  masterpieces,  does  just  that. 

"Other  designers  have  most  of  their 
beading  done  in  India.  It's  okay,  but  it's 
not  entirely  creative,"  Galanos  says.  "It's 
usually  sequin  or  bugle  beads  in  different 
colors.  It's  commercially  feasible  but  flat 
— literally  and  figuratively.  What  I  love  is 
three-dimensional  embroidery,  a  design 
within  a  design." 

Galanos's  designs  do  not  begin  with 
paper  and  pencil:  "Sometimes  1  sit  at  a 
table  and  just  push  beads  around."  More 
often,  he  drapes  his  fabric  on  a  live  model 
and,  like  a  sculptor,  allows  the  final  design 
to  emerge.  Next,  it  is  sketched  and  the 
pattern  chalked  onto  the  separate  pieces  of 
the  garment.  After  they  have  been 
stretched  on  frames,  they  are  embroidered 


MAD  ABOUT  BEADS 


Patient,  clever  hands  sew  bead  upon  bead. 

by  a  team  of  women  headed  by  a  veteran 
of  the  golden  days  of  Adrian  and  MGM. 
Each  bead  is  meticulously  sewn  into  the 
pattern  with  doubled  thread.  Later,  the 
pieces  are  assembled  and  the  dress  draped 
on  the  model.  If  changes  are  needed,  the 
headers  go  back  to  work.  It's  no  wonder 


there  aren't  more  headers  around — one 
Galanos  jacket  alone  can  take  a  couple  of 
women  two  to  three  weeks. 

Galanos  imports  the  beads  chiefly  from 
Chechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  They  are 
hard  to  come  by,  especially  in  the  count- 
less shapes,  sizes,  and  materials  (crystal, 
sequin,  colored  glass,  andrhinestone)  that 
the  designer  usually  desires.  "Everything  I 
want  isn't  always  available,"  he  laments, 
"so  I  have  to  improvise  and  build  upon  the 
beads  I  have.  "The  resulting  constructions 
are  often  double-  or  triple-thick  clusters  of 
beads  in  a  magnificent  array  of  colors  and 
patterns.  No  other  designer  would  attempt 
such  a  three-dimensional  effect,  and  even 
Galanos  concedes  that  it  is  not  always  the 
height  of  fashion.  "Sometimes  I  just  do 
spot  beading,"  he  says,  knowing  the  aes- 
thetic value  of  such  modest  work.  But 
even  as  he  speaks  you  sense  his  power  to 
decree  more  beads,  and  then  more,  to 
make  something  luxuriant,  extravagant, 
exhilarating.  — Joyce  Pendola 
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IK. use.  "It  ii  has  classical  balance  and  line,"  the  des 
explains,  "and  a  beautiful  fabric,  and  it's  well  made,  a  dress  should 

hold  up  foi  a  long  time." 

Bui  today's  volatile  climate  does  noi  fa  lural  l<  I 

oi  design.  "We  just  h  ive  to  take  fashion  on  itsown  term       lay," 
he  admits  with  resignation,  "anddowhai  we  can  with  it.  All  I'm 
realh.  concerned  about  is  to  make  aesthetically  handsome  cl 
chat  bespeak  quality.  "In  an  age  of  shoddy  chic,  his  collections  are 
given  .ill  the  detailed  care  the  Paris  houses  lavish  on  couture, 
indeed,  often  more.  Such  perfectionism  would  be  impossible 
without  the  devoted  workroom  staff  of  some  sixty-five  artisans  he 
has  assembled  in  ( lalifornia  from  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Middle 
East   and  S<  iuth  Americ  a.  Many  have  been  with  Galanos  f,  ,1 
or  three  decades.    Hkn   ioiI  together  with  the  dedication  of  a 
monastic  order.  "I  brainwash  them,"  he  smiles.  "They  never  take 
shortcuts.  I  prefer  to  ^l'  things  the  long  way  if  it's  the  right  way. 
I  he  logic  of  this  is  simple:  "Your  reputation  is  never  made.  It  can 

shp  easily."  . 

(  Vrtain  Galanos  hallmarks,  like  his  favorite  color,  no 
color"— black— appear  in  his  collections  again  and  again.  A 
black  dress  reveals  everything,"  he  says— "line,  cut,  drape,  seam- 
ing.  It  must  be  perfection. "  There  is  his  slim  blouson  blouse,  often 
given  curved  dolman  sleeves,  which  has  reappeared  ever  since  the 
1960s.  Luminously  colored  thick  wool  coats  are  cut  with  the 
smooth,  sculptural  line  of  a  Henry  Moore.  Almost  every  collec- 
tion features  at  least  one  cape— "one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  make,"  says  an  aficionado.  "You  are  dealing  with  a  great 
expanse  of  fabric  and  it  must  have  perfect  balance."  Time  and 
again,  Galanos  uses  tucking,  shirring,  and  draping— everything 
costly  and  difficult  to  do  well.  He  is  also  renowned  for  his  deft 
handling  of  chiffon,  one  of  the  trickiest  of  the  dressmaker  s  arts 
sometimes  using  as  much  as  fifty  yards  in  a  single  dress.  And  of 
course  there  is  the  magnificent  Galanos  beading,  ranging  from 
black  through  jewel  hues  to  the  crusty,  crystalline  white  worn  by 
Nancy  Reagan  at  the  second  inaugural  ball. 

Galanos  ruefully  recognizes  that  he  is  designing  for  a  vanishing 
way  of  life.  "Elegance  will  never  be  what  it  was,"  he  reflects 
wistfully,  though  certainly  not  by  the  look  of  him.  Slim  and 
crisply  elegant,  he  is  a  tribute  to  the  tailor's  craft.  The  sharp  sil- 
houette of  the  natty  suit  he  has  himself  designed  seems  an  unin- 
terrupted extension  of  an  urbanely  drawn  profile,  eyebrows  set 
high  in  perpetual  amazement  over  hooded  eyes,  falcon's  nose, 
and  butterfly  bow  tie. 

"I  have  to  design  in  a  void,"  he  sighs,  yet  while  following  his 
own  visions  and  intuition,  Galanos  never  loses  sight  of  his  special 
patrons.  "I'm  sixty,  so  that  makes  me  establishment,"  he  says 
with  a  smile.  Nevertheless,  he  is  adroit  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  his  clothes  remain  young— smartly  fashionable  with- 
out being  so  avant-garde  as  to  make  the  wearer  uncomfortable, 
wouldn't  wear  his  clothes  at  the  ranch,"  says  Nancy  Reagan,  "but 
I  think  he  has  styles  that  are  appropriate  for  important  as  well  as 
casual  occasions." 

Professionally  speaking,  Galanos  is  rather  like  a  high  priest  pre- 
siding over  a  conservative  splinter  sect  of  a  dying  religion.  Stella 
Blum  for  many  years  curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  s  Cos- 
tume Institute  and  now  director  of  the  Kent  State  University 
Museum,  puts  it  this  way:  "He  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  Amer- 
ican couturiers— a  true  couturier  in  the  old  tradition.  You  can  see 
that  by  the  fact  that  his  atelier  does  its  own  beading  and  that  he 

The  women  come  and  go,  (left)  in  a  sabk-skeved  wool  evening  suit 

and  Carder  jewels,  (right)  in  a  rhinestone-buttoned  wool  coat 
and  David  Webb  jewels.  The  silk  tapestry  is  from  Japan  Interiors. 
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"A  BLACK  DRESS  MUST  BE  PERFECTION.  IT  REVEALS  EVERYTHING." 


has  special  fabrics  designed  solely  tor  him.  He  doesn't  do  licens- 
ing, and  that's  very  rare.  He  understands  his  clients'  needs.  If 
they're  out  to  buy  a  work  of  art,  there  it  is.  You  pay  for  it.  He 
doesn't  make  what  people  think  on  his  clothes,  though,  because 
such  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  goes  into  them.  Some  of  the 
dresses  by  the  great  nineteenth-century  couturier  Worth  cost  in 
the  five-figure  range,  even  then!  They  were  all  beading  and  lace. 
Galanos's  are  comparable.  I  am  so  glad  that  there's  someone  left 
doing  that  kind  of  work  today." 

Virtually  everyone  who  knows  him  concurs.  "If  he's  one  thing, 
he's  a  loner,"  says  Betsy  Pickering  Kaiser,  the  retired  superstar 
fashion  model  who  worked  closely  with  him  for  years.  Marilyn 
Evins,  another  longtime  friend,  observes,  "He's  on  his  own  wave- 
length. If  something  in  Paris  happens  to  coincide,  that's  fine." 
Lynn  Manulis  of  Martha's,  the  Park  Avenue  luxury  fashion  salon 
that  has  faithtull;,  teat  .red  Galanos's  line  for  three  decades,  adds, 
"He  has  his  own  song  to  sing." 

Galanos  is  pleased  that  women  have  rebelled  against  the  dog- 
mas of  Paris  and  delighted  that  a  few  designers  have  succeeded  in 
going  their  own  ways.  "You  can't  force  fashion  into  obsolescence 
anymore,"  he  says.  His  cool  demeanor  heats  up  when  he  talks 
about  today's  fashion  and  its  labored  excesses.  Mention  Claude 
Montana's  recent  shows,  with  models  stalking  the  runway  in  ges- 
tapo  leather  and  nuns'  coifs,  and  he  grimaces  icily:  "What  is  the 
value  of  clothes  that  no  one  will  wear?"  Schiaparelli's  designs,  he 
points  out,  were  outlandish  but  wearable.  She  had  no  need  to 
resort  to  bad  taste  in  order  to  be  different.  Although  Galanos  finds 
much  of  the  recent  Japanese  free-form  fashion  "fantastic,"  he 
deplores  the  desperate  rush  by  fashion  professionals  to  adopt  any 
outrageous  idea  in  order  to  be  counted  "new."  "You  look  at  them 
and  oay,  'God,  these  are  the  arbiters  of  fashion.'' 

Fashion  magazines,  he  goes  on,  rank  among  the  worst  offenders 
in  the  propagation  of  faddish,  freakish,  overall  terrible  taste,  not 
to  mention  the  new  school  of  fashion  photographers,  who  turn 
models  into  sex  symbols,  buried  under  accessories  abstractly  dis- 
torted or  shot  in  faked  cinema  verite  settings.  "There's  no  such 
thing  as  taking  a  picture  of  somebody  who  looks  like  a  lady.  You 
can't  take  a  gown  that  represents  something  and  put  it  on  a  fifteen- 
year-old  girl  in  some  stupid  situation,  like  heading  for  the  John. 
The  public  doesn't  understand.  Some  people  copy  the  whole 
look,  top  to  bottom.  They  come  out  looking  like  a  hardware 
stote."  What,  then,  is  a  woman  to  do?  "Look  at  yourself!"  he- 
commands  softly.  "Know  who  you  are  and  what  you  look  like." 

Fashion,  he  believes,  is  a  "living  art. "  He  demands  respect  as  an 
artist  and  in  turn  grants  it  to  othets  whom  he  considers  artists: 
"Some  dresses  by  Balenciaga  are  as  beautiful  as  paintings. "  He 
also  admires  the  sculpturally  crafted  work  of  Charles  James — 
"though  it  often  looks  better  in  museums  than  on  living 
people" — and  respects  Valentina  for  her  simple,  dramatic  line, 
tailored  shapes,  dark  coolie  hats,  and  sophisticated  Russian-peas- 
ant dresses  that  were  decades  ahead  of  their  time.  Galanos's  own 
dresses  are  represented  in  many  American  museum  collections, 
including  those  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  County 
museums,  as  well  as  at  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Fashion  Institute 


of  Technology,  in  New  York.  He  has  had  retrospectives  in  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
recently  given  him  by  the  Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of  Amer- 
ica caps  a  career  full  of  honors. 

Galanos's  life  is  the  classic  American  success  story.  His  father, 
an  immigrant  from  Macedonia,  had  dreamed  of  being  a  paintet 
and  wished  to  see  his  son  enjoy  the  opportunities  he  had  missed. 
Born  in  Philadelphia,  raised  in  New  Jersey,  young  James  studied 
fashion  at  the  Traphagan  School  of  Design  for  six  months.  That 
was  all  he  thought  he  needed:  "Everything  was  instinctive  with 
me. "  There  was  no  work  for  a  fledgling  designer  in  New  York,  but 
he  was  invited  to  California  by  Lawrence  Lesavoy,  whose  wife 
wanted  to  open  a  fashion  salon.  Galanos  admired  the  designs  of 
Hollywood's  Adrian,  Irene,  and  Travis  Banton,  as  well  as  the 
high  standards  of  workmanship  demanded  by  the  studios,  for  on 
camera  only  the  genuine  goods  supplied  the  genuine  glamour  on 
which  the  industry  depended  in  those  years.  But  Lesavoy's  salon 
never  materialized,  and  Galanos,  "left  flat,"  became  a  sketch  art- 
ist for  the  Hollywood  designer  Jean  Louis. 

Lesavoy  set  up  a  scholarship  fund  for  him  to  study  in  Paris  for  a 
few  years.  Instead,  he  went  to  work  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Piguet.  After  a  year  in  Paris,  Galanos,  homesick,  returned  to 
his  struggles  in  California,  which  continued  until  Jean  Louis 
showed  his  sketches  to  Rosalind  Russell.  She  asked  him  to  design 
her  wardrobe  for  the  movie  Never  Wave  at  a  Wac. 

Elated,  though  penniless,  he  decided  to  produce  his  own  col- 
lection. With  the  help  of  friends  and  the  loan  of  Lesavoy's  apart- 
ment in  Hampshire  1  louse,  he  brought  nine  dresses  to  New  York. 
A  sympathetic  model  wore  them  to  appointments  on  Seventh 
Avenue,  and  that,  plus  word  of  mouth  generated  by  the  chic  little 
Hampshire  House  showings,  ran  up  $400,000  worth  of  orders,  a 
tremendous  sum  for  the  early  1950s.  He  packed  up  his  designs  and 
returned  to  California.  His  fortune  was  made,  his  future  assured. 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  1954,  he  won  both  the  exalted  Neiman- 
Marcus  Award  and  tin-  (  loty  Award. 

The  fashion  world  speculates  about  Galanos's  refusal  to  return 
to  New  York,  but  his  explanation  is  simple.  "Once  I  got  out  there, 
the  life  was  nice.  I  thought,  'What  the  heck!'  "  He  still  lives  in 
the  same  house,  which  is  now  being  renovated,  partly  to  make 
more  room  for  his  art  and  book  collections — Guardis,  a  Vuillard, 
treasured  pieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  and  thousands  of 
books  on  history  and  the  arts.  His  latest  passion  is  Mozart:  "I  love, 
love  music!"  And  he  adores  food,  describing  himself  as  "a  not  very 
social  bachelor"  who  dines  out  with  friends  every  night  because 
he  hasn't  learned  to  cook.  He  favors  "nouvelle  California"  and 
Italian  cooking  for  their  simple  elegance:  "You  can't  beat  simplic- 
ity, and  that  applies  to  everything." 

That  is  the  quality  that  first  caught  Nancy  Reagan's  eye:  "the 
simplicity  of  line  and  the  superb  workmanship.  He's  a  real  crafts- 
man," she  says,  delighted  to  let  her  Galanos  gowns  speak  for 
themselves.  □ 

Anane  and  Michael  Batterberry  are  the  authors  of  Fashion,  the  Mir- 
ror of  History,  us  well  as  seventeen  other  hooks. 


Dazzling  like  the  firmament  in  a  long  sequmed  evening  gown  worn  under  a  jacket  richly  encrusted  with  hauls  of  many  sorts,  she  turns  her 
back  on  her  admirers.  Her  jewels  are  by  Chaumet;  the  table  she  sits  on,  from  Knoll  International. 
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THE  WIZARD  OF  INTERIORS  TAKES  ON  FURNITURE 


JOHN  SALADINO'S 

POSTMODERN 

INSTANT 

CLASSICS 
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CONNOISSEUR 


BY  THOMAS  HOVING       PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OLOF  WAHLUND 


The  whole  point  oi  postmodern  an  hi 
te<  ture  is  to  be  deliberately  and  radi 
tally  eclectic,  leaving  room  in  the 
resulting  mishmash  tor  .1  touch  of  wit  01 
irony.  Apologists  proudly  point  out  how 
its  creators  borrow  hundreds  ol  archite< 
rural  details  from  a  dozen  civilizations, 
Cuisinarting  and  reassembling  bits  and 
pieces  from  the  likes  of  the  great  temple  at 
Karnak,  the  choragic  monument  oi  I  ysi 
crates,  Chartres  Cathedral,  Adam,  Hep 
plewhite,   Louis-Louis,   and  the    Iliili.i 
Theatre  on    Broadway.    Bizarre!    But    in 
small  doses  postmodern  architecture  can 


be  amusi  |  roblem  1  omes  when  a 

nodcrn  edifu  e  gets  blown  up  into  one 
ot  those  oh-so-serious  prestige  commis 
sions    rhen  the  structure  becomes  ovei 
ladei  even  grotesque. 

Postmodern  furniture,  even  in  its  wild 
est  manifestations,  has  nevei  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  an  hitet  ture.  1  )esigners  in  the 

postmodern  Nt\K-  have  proven   to  be  tar 

more  creative,  not  10  mention  honest.  It's 
probably  because  tables,  sofas,  chairs,  and 
cabinets  unlike  buildings  have  to  In- 
human in  scale.  Besides,  with  furniture 
there  is  no  avoiding  the  implications  of  the 


materials,  whethei  they  be  run-  u 
veneers  and  well  (  1  ifted  metal.  Posti 
em  furniture  falters  only  when  it 
dreadfully  1  levei  with  us  obvious 
boring    referem  es  to  the  past    A< 
i  ally .  1  lot  of  it  looks  as  it  it  will  last  not 
much  longer  than  a  summer  v, nation. 

Not  so  the  new  work  ot  John  F.  Saladi 
no,  the  young  designer  known  tor  having 
mastered   the  nearly   impossible   task  ot 
creating  minimal  interiors  that  are  also 

Even  this  upholstered  sofa  resonates  with 
ec  hoes  of  classical  architecture. 
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Clockwise  from  above:  The 
Rustication  bar  ("When  you 
open  it,  you  discover  Radio 
City  Music  Hall");  the  lamp 
table,  with  drawers  that  slip  out 
like  steps  in  an  ancient  tower; 
the  rectangular  dining  table, 
with  hroLS  hardware  that  seems 
cut  from  a  black  pearl. 
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luxurious  in  the  traditional  sense.  In  1983 
Saladino  was  approached  by  the  eminent 
house  of  Baker  Furniture  and  asked  to 
create  a  fresh  yet  classic  look,  something 
snappy  but  firmly  rooted  in  the  past.  For 
nearly  two  years,  he  researched  and  exper- 
imented, making  and  remaking  proto- 
types. Finally  he  produced  the  sixty-four 
pieces  that  he  calls  the  Facade  collection. 
It  was  worth  the  wait — an  elegant,  subtle, 
solid,  yet  somehow  dashing  evocation  of 
the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity  and  the 
Florentine  High  Renaissance. 

We  asked  Saladino  to  tell  us  what 
precisely  he  was  after.  "My  idea 
was  to  design  a  collection  that 
would  be  appropriate  in  scale  and  look  for 
furnishing  the  residences  of  cultivated  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,"  he  replied.  "1  dislike 
most  modern  furniture  because  it  looks 
vulgar  and  forces  you  to  sit  in  it  as  if  you 
were  six  months  pregnant.  My  furniture  is 
intended  for  you  to  sit  in  with  dignity.  And 
we  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  make  it 
extraordinarily  comfortable." 

In  one  especially  striking  piece,   the 
Rustication  bar,  Saladino  has  deftly  ex- 
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tr.K  ted  the  shapes o(  thecornu  i 
columns,  andvt  indows  from  Leon  I 
Alberti's  facade  oi  the  Palazzo  i  in 
Florence,  buih  around  1451.  It  has 
tei  and  strength.  s.i\s  Saladino  with 
acteristi(  wit,  "It  is  the  Arnold  Schwar 
zeneggei  ol  the  collection.  It  has  real 
ence  because  o(  1 1  ^  height  and  vanishing 
perspective." 

Among  the  other  pieces  that  make 
up  the  Facade  collection  is  a  stun- 
ning mirror  in  charcoal  gray, 
decked  out  with  a  bold  cornice  and  a 
bracket  that  evoke  Pompeii.  "I  tried  to 
make  you  feel  that  the  mirror  was  a  frag- 
ment of  the  wall — an  existential  idea,  as  if 
part  of  the  wall  were  cut  out  with  a  saw.  It's 
modern.  It's  new  mannerism.  It  shatters 
perception."  Equally  marvelous  are  a  cir- 
cular chest  in  deep  burgundy  lacquer  and 
an  elegant  table  in  Burmese  oak,  the  top  of 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  lifted  from  the 
wall  of  a  Roman  imperial  palace.  To  avoid 
any  possible  hardening  of  the  architectural 
arteries,  Saladino  has  also  designed  a  series 
of  modern-traditional  sofas  and  wing 
chairs  in  pastel  colors:  mauve,  gray,  pale 
green,  cream,  and  white.  They  are  the  epi- 
tome of  luxurious  comfort — the  equiva- 
lent in  cloth  of  the  sweetly  singing  Sirens 
who  implored  Odysseus  to  come  into  their 
clutches,  but  here  you  would  never  get 
crunched.  It  has,  as  Saladino  says,  "an 
implied  sexuality." 

John  Saladino  proclaims  that  his  new 
collection  "has  one  foot  in  the  ancient 
world  and  the  other  in  the  twenty-first 
century.  My  furniture  is  antivulgar  and 
antipunk.  It  sounds  pompous,  but  I  want- 
ed my  furniture  to  be  timeless  .  .  .  art  that 
you  happen  to  sit  in  or  store  in." 
I  think  he's  got  it!  □ 


Above:  The  "existential" 
Facade  mirror  wittily  reflects 
forms  from  Pompeii.  Right:  The 
twin  supports  (brass)  for  the 
round  dining  table  evoke  a 
Hellenistic  cornice  line.  The 
upholstery  fabric  for  the 
tub-style  chairs  is  gathered 
for  a  soft,  lived'in  look. 
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Last  I )ecember,  when 
the  Brooklyn  V  ad 
emyof  Musk  capped 
its  annual  Next 
Wave  Festival  with 
a  successful  revival 
ol  Einstein  on  the  Beach,  the 
occasion  was  .1  milestone  not 
only  in  the  history  of  BAM  but 
also  in  the  career  of  its  presi 
dent,  I  l.irvo  1  ichtenstein.  Ir 
marked  the  moment  when  he 
proved  that  the  world  of 
avant-garde  theater  could  also 
be  big  box  office.  I  he  torn 
and-one-half-hour  slow-mo- 


1  les'  c  )edipui  iii  <  '1  I  n 
bla<  k  t.  hurch  sen  ice|  was  the 
best  music  al  ol  198  I 
wrot(  the  popular  music  ol  his 
time;  it  was  the  music  of  the 
pcopU-  and  not  done  tor  the 
mi*,  s  ut  the  world.  The 
t.u  t  thai  >  1  imp  isi  is  like  ( ilass 
and  Ste\ e  Rei<  h  havi  their 
own  ensembles  and  have  real 
■  1  Mil  u  t  m  ith  in  audien<  e,  in 
stead  1  »t  sitting  around  in  stu- 
dios writing  stutt  tor  their  col- 
Leagues,  makes  them  in  some 
ways  like  rock  hands,  and  that 
has    1   terrific  effect  on   the 


MPRESARIO 

OF  THE  AVANT-GARDE 

TO  HARVEY  LICHTENSTEINJHE  FAR-OUT  LOOKS  LIKE  GOLD 

BY  STEPHEN  HOLDEN 


tion  opera,  designed  and  directed  by  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  with  a  pulsating  score  by  Phil- 
ip Glass,  sold  out  most  of  its  twelve  perfor- 
mances. Produced  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  it  was  the  high  cultural 
event  of  New  York's  season — and  it  took 
place  across  the  river  in  Brooklyn. 

"I'm  what  you'd  call  a  late  bloomer," 
says  Lichtenstein  happily.  A  big,  ruddy- 
faced  man  o{  fifty-six,  with  piercing  eyes 
and  perspiring  pate,  he  exudes  an  impos- 
ing presence,  although  he  lacks  affecta- 
tion. Eighteen  years  ago,  when  he  ac- 
quired BAM's  artistic  reins,  the  academy 
was  a  moribund  institution  that  had  lan- 
guished for  decades  as  a  recy- 
cler  of  Manhattan  culture. 
Lichtenstein  quickly  made 
BAM  into  a  major  dance  cen- 
ter. And  now,  thanks  largely 
to  the  Next  Wave  concept, 
which  his  marketing  depart- 
ment shrewdly  thought  up  in 
1981,  BAM  has  become  a 
kind  of  magnet  for  large-scale 
multi-art  spectacles — so  g 
much  so  that  the  institution  s 
now  has  a  Paris-in-the-twen-  = 
ties  mystique,  and  Lichten-  s 
stein  the  image  of  a  contem-  I 
porary  Diaghilev.  If  one  day  \ 
Robert  Wilson,  Philip  Glass,  ; 
and  Laurie  Anderson  are  rec-   J 
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ognized  as  their  generation's  Picasso, 
Stravinsky,  and  Cocteau,  Liechtenstein's 
name  will  likely  be  linked  with  theirs  as 
the  impresario  who  saw  the  farthest  and 
sympathized  the  most. 

Talking  about  the  Next  Wave,  Lichten- 
stein is  a  mixture  of  enthusiastic  fan  and 
cultural  patriarch.  "To  me,  Phil  Glass's 
Satyagraha  may  he  the  first  important 
opera  since  Stravinsky's  The  Rake's  Prog- 
ress. It's  real  opera  and  people  love  it.  And 
there  are  all  kinds  of  interesting  things 
coming  from  pop  and  jazz.  I  think  Tfie  Gos- 
pel at  Colonus  [which  fused  Greek  tragedy 
and  American  gospel  by  recasting  Sopho- 


Above:  Harvey  Lichtenstein  is  in  charge  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 

Music;  below  (center  figure),  dancing  with  Pearl  Langs  troupe  in  the 

1950s;  left,  The  Games,  sci-fi  music-theater,  October  1984- 


music  scene  now.  These  works  are  about 
the  contemporary  sensibility,  the  way  we 
see,  hear,  and  think  about  things." 

Besides  Einstein,  the  Next  Wave  Festi- 
val's 1984  hits  included  The  Games,  a 
splashy  music-and-movement  spectacle 
created  by  Meredith  Monk  and  Ping 
Chong  about  survivors  discovering  a  post- 
nuclear  world,  and  Secret  Pastures,  a  play- 
ful dance  event  with  sets  by  the  graffiti  art- 
ist Keith  Haring  and  a  sensational  pop- 
classical  score  by  Peter  Gordon.  Perfor- 
mance art,  dance,  opera,  music-theater — 
such  works  resist  categorization,  in  their 
blending  of  music,  movement,  and  media 
into  a  "total  theater"  of  the 
sort  that  Richard  Wagner 
called  Gesamtkunstwerk. 

They  range  vastly  in  style. 
The  main  elements  in  Einstein 
on  the  Beach  were  its  painterly 
light  and  shimmering,  mini- 
malist score  that  seemed  at 
moments  to  vibrate  with  the 
cosmos.  The  Games  resembled 
a  science-fiction  pageant  in- 
spired by  Star  Trek.  The  per- 
formance artist  Laurie  Ander- 
son, whose  UnitedStates:  Parts 
I-1V  was  one  of  BAM's  biggest 
hits  of  1983,  conducted  a 
high-tech,  multimedia  ex- 
travaganza  involving  slides, 
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"UNTIL  RECENTLY,  MUSIC,  AND  PARTICULARLY 
MUSIC-THEATER  AND  OPERA,WERE  LULLED  INTO  A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  REVERIE." 


movies,  and  live  rock  music. 

"Until  recently,  music,  and 
particularly  music-theater  and 
opera,  were  lulled  into  a  nine- 
teenth-century- reverie,  which 
we  are  just  now  being  jarred 
out  of,"  says  Lichtenstein. 
"After  the  Second  World  War 
we  had  a  terrific  upsurge  in 
painting,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Abstract  Expression- 
ism, and  in  the  dance,  with 
Graham,  Balanchine,  and 
Rohbms.  Right  now,  1  think, 
music-theater  is  in  a  very  opti- 
mistic period." 

Music-theater,  nonethe- 
less, remains  a  limite!  market. 
"In  New  York,  experimental 
artists  don't  have  an  enormous  choice 
about  where  to  go,"  says  Laurie  Anderson. 
"You  either  rent  a  little  theater  or  go 
through  Joe  Pappand  the  Public  or  Harvey 
and  BAM." 

It  is,  in  fact,  that  other  Brooklyn  boy  the 
Public  Theater's  Joseph  Papp  who  is  most 
often  mentioned  as  Lichtenstein's  chief 
rival.  Professionally  and  in  private,  how- 
ever, the  two  men  are  a  study  in  contrasts. 
Even-toned  and  deliberate,  Lichtenstein 
eschews  sartotial  flash  and  lacks  any  trace 
of  the  show-business  narcissism  that  com- 
mtnly  afflicts  impresarios.  LJnlike  Papp, 
who  appears  in  American  Express  ads  and 
has  performed  in  cabarets,  Lichtenstein 
avoids  the  limelight.  Feisty  and  flashy, 
Papp  suggests  a  liberal,  highbrow  P.T. 
Barnum.  Lichtenstein,  in  comparison,  is  a 
nice,  cultivated  Jewish  uncle,  with  a 
visionary  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"Harvey's  enthusiasm  is  something  you 
usually  see  in  much  younger 
people,"  says  Anderson.  "Art- 
ists like  Harvey  because  be 
isn't  just  hysterical  for  the 
newest  thing.  And  he  doesn't 
insist  on  being  in  on  the  work. 
He's  actually  more  of  a  help- 
ful, sympathetic  promoter 
than  a  producer. " 

Though  the  term  "Next 
Wave"  was  coined  four  years 
ago,  it  describes  the  aims  of 
BAM  for  a  lot  longer  than 
that.  In  the  late  1 960s  and  ear- 
ly seventies,  BAM  presented 
four  of  Robert  Wilson's  perfor- 
mance pieces,  including  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Sigmund 
Freud  anJ  The  Life  and  Times  of 


The  Games:  Life  on  a  new  planet  is  not  easy  for  nuclear  survivors 


Joseph  Stalm.  It  brought  Julian  Beck  and 
Judith  Malina's  Living  Theater  back  to 
New  York  after  a  four-year  European  exile, 
and  introduced  to  America  Jerzy  Grotow- 
ski's  Polish  Theatre  Lab  and  Peter  Brook's 
International  Center  for  Theater  Re- 
search. In  1981,  five  sold-out  perfor- 
mances of  Glass's  Satyagraha  inaugurated 
what  were  then  called  Next  Wave  events. 
The  following  year,  the  Next  Wave  be- 
came a  full-fledged  "festival." 

ichtenstein  works  at  a  large, 
formica-topped  desk  in  a  roomy 
office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  BAM. 
When  I  first  met  him  last  sum- 
mer, the  windows  were  flung 
i  open  to  let  in  the  sounds  of  the 
street.  On  his  desk  was  a  father's  Day  card 
from  his  youngest  son,  John,  that  read, 
"Pops,  you're  the  salt  of  the  earth."  It  was 
signed  "Little  Pops." 


Nine  Sinatra  Songs:  Twyla  Tharp's  variations  cm  ballroom  dances 


"My  own  father  was  a  love- 
ly, disappointed  man,"  Lich- 
tenstein reminisces.  "He  had 
studied  the  fiddle  when  he  was 
very  young  and  enjoyed  play- 
ing chamber  music  with  his 
friends,  but  gradually  he  gave 
it  up.  He  worked  in  a  factory: 
hard,  unsatisfying  work.  Mu- 
sic was  his  real  passion;  Bee- 
thoven was  his  god." 

The  family  lived  in  the 
Tompkins  Park  section  of 
Brooklyn,    and  Harvey  at- 
tended Brooklyn  Technical 
High  School,  one  of  the  best 
in  Brooklyn.   He  had  vague 
thoughts  of  becoming  an  engi- 
neer, but  he  discovered  he  was 
more  interested  in  English  literature,  and 
at  Brooklyn  College  he  studied  liberal 
arts. 

"1  was  floundering,  uncertain  what  I 
wanted  to  do,"  he  remembers.  "Then  I 
became  involved  with  a  young  lady  who 
was  a  dancer.  She  introduced  me  to  the 
dance,  particularly  to  Martha  Graham, 
which  knocked  me  flat.  I  joined  the  dance 
club — there  is  always  a  crying  need  for 
male  dancers." 

In  dance  Lichtenstein  found  the  physi- 
cal gratification  and  self-mastery  denied 
him  through  sports  because  of  childhood 
asthma.  At  the  Graham  studio  and  then  at 
Bennington  College,  on  a  scholarship,  he 
studied  modern  dance.  Coming  to  New 
York,  he  began  ballet  with  Ben  Harkarvy, 
who  went  on  to  run  the  Pennsylvania  Bal- 
let. From  the  first,  he  favored  the  physi- 
cally freer  climate  of  modem  dance.  In  the 
early  fifties,  he  spent  a  summer  at  Black 
Mountain  College,  in  North 
Carolina,  where  he  took 
classes  with  Merce  Cunning- 
ham and  Katie  Litz.  The  list  of 
people  he  met  there  reads  like 
a  1950s  avant-garde  honor 
roll:  the  writer  Charles  Olson, 
the  painters  Franz  Kline  and 
Robert  Rauschenberg,  and 
the  composers  John  Cage  and 
David  Tudor. 

Although  they  were  not  en- 
thusiastic about  his  being  a 
dancer,  Lichtenstein's  family 
were  mildly  supportive.  "They 
were  very  gentle,"  he  recalls. 
"I  don't  think  they  understood 
this  whole  dance  business, 
particularly   my   having   to 
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scratch  to  keep  myself  alive."  I  U  worked 
behind  the  countet  at  Whelan's  .is  a  short- 
order  cook,  and  .is  an  elevator  operator  at 
posh  apartment  buildings.  His  immigrant 
parents  m.i\  have  questioned  theii  edu 
cated  son's  judgment,  "To  some  extent, 
my  rather  was  let  down.  And  I'm  sorry, 
because  he  really  would  have  enjoyed  nn 
life  as  it  is  now.  When  he  died  1  was  in  my 
late  twenties.  It  was  just  atter  that  when  I 
stopped  dancing;  1  think  there  was  some 
connection." 

Harvey  Lichtenstein's  admin* 
istrative  career  began  with  a 
fund-raising  and  public-rela- 
tions job  tor  Brandeis  I  'ni- 
versity.  Then  he  heard 
about  a  Ford  Foundation 
program  for  administrative  internships  in 
the  arts.  The  late  E.  Virginia  Williams, 
the  founder  of  the  Boston  Ballet,  spon- 
sored him  and  he  was  accepted.  After 
some  initial  reluctance,  the  New  York 
City  Ballet,  which  had  just  moved  from 
the  City  Center,  in  midtown  Manhattan, 
to  the  New  York  State  Theatre,  in  Lincoln 
Center,  agreed  to  take  on  the  voting  intern 
tor  a  vear. 

The  following  year,  NYCB's  second  sea- 
son at  the  State  Theatre,  the  company 
faced  financial  worries.  They  had  played 
to  over  95  percent  capacity  the  first  year; 
then  attendance  plummeted  to  75  per- 
cent. Although  dance  companies  didn't 
normally  offer  subscriptions  then,  NYCB 
decided  to  try  out  the  idea.  Lichtenstein 
was  put  in  charge  of  setting  up  a  subscrip- 
tion series.  The  timing  was  perfect,  and  it 
was  an  overwhelming  success. 

When  the  directorship  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  became  vacant  in  1966,  Lich- 
tenstein applied  for  the  job.  Only  thirty- 
eight  years  old  and  the  least  experienced  of 
the  three  candidates,  he  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  making  BAM  a 
dance  center  and  because,  as  he  puts  it, 
"the  vibes  were  right." 

"I  had  no  idea  how  to  run  a  theater,  and 
so  I  had  to  learn  the  hard  way,  which  I 
don't  recommend,"  Lichtenstein  states 
flatly.  "I  took  phenomenal  chances  and 
made  phenomenal  mistakes.  BAM  was 
then  an  essentially  invisible  institution 
that  repeated  what  was  done  in  Manhat- 
tan. It  didn't  make  sense  when  even 
Brooklyn  residents  preferred  to  go  to  the 
newly  opened  Lincoln  Center  or  to  Carne- 
gie Hall.  My  task  was  to  find  things  they 
couldn't  get  in  Manhattan.  Dance  was  a 
major  part  of  that — it  was  still  very  much 
on  the  low  rung  of  the  arts  ladder." 

In  the  spring  of  1968  BAM  produced 
the  first  major  New  York  season  by  Merce 


Laurie  Anderson's  United  States 


IV  brought  out  a  trendy,  postpunk  crowd. 


Cunningham,  one  of  the  dance  world's 
most  important  experimental  artists.  That 
fall  BAM  initiated  its  first  comprehensive 
modern-dance  series,  and  Martha  Graham 
opened  "Festival  of  Dance  '68-'69"  with 
eleven  evenings  of  repertory.  In  1969,  the 
same  year  ir  launched  the  brand-new 
American  Ballet  Company,  led  by  the 
twenty-eight-year-old  wunderkind  danc- 
er-choreographer Eliot  Feld,  BAM  also 
presented  the  first  work  of  the  newcomer 
Twyla  Tharp.  BAM's  importing  of  Mau- 
rice Bejart's  Brussels-based  Ballet  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  and  the  Netherlands 


Dance  Theatre  (who  gave  New  Yorkers 
their  first  nude  ballet,  Mutations)  also 
boosted  the  academy's  reputation  as  the 
most  important — and  controversial — 
center  for  dance  in  America. 

Lichtenstein's  commitment  to  modern 
dance,  some  of  it  not  readily  accessible, 
continues  to  this  day.  "In  performing 
dance  works  that  have  no  musicai  accom- 
paniment, we've  had  occasions  when  au- 
diences think  there  is  something  wrong 
because  no  music  comes  on.. "  says  Lucinda 
Childs,  the  minimalist  dancer-choreogra- 
pher with  whom  Lichtenstein  has  worked 
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1 0FTEN  HAVE  TO  STOP  MYSELF  FROM  THINKING,  HOW  DARE  AN  ARTIST  WHO 
WORKED  WITH  ME  GO  SOMEWHERE  ELSE!" 


closely  since  the  midseventies.  "Harvey 
was  very  appreciative  ol  the  challenge  in 
keeping  dancers  together  when  there  was 
nothing  to  hook  up  to  musically.  Because 
of  his  background,  he  responds  directly  to 
what  he  sees." 

It  Liechtenstein's  adventures  in  the 
dance  have  attracted  a  solid  audience, 
BAM's  forays  into  straight  theater  have 
been  less  fruitful.  "Theater  was  a  latecom 
er  to  my  vocabulary,  and  when  that  hap 
pens,  one  often  falls  madly  in  love,"  1  ith 
tenstein  reflects.  "1  tell  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  the  Royal  Shakespeare  ( lompa- 
nv,  and  Peter  Brook's  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  remains  possibly  the  best 
thing  I've  ever  seen  on  the  stage."  (To 
share  his  enthusiasm,  he  arranged  tot 
BAM  to  present  the  Brook  production  at 
popular  prices  tor  two  weeks  following  its 
1971  Broadway  engagement.)  Then,  in 
1974,  BAM  ottered  an  entire  "British 
Theatre  Season"  that  brought  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  to  Brooklyn  with 
the  Young  Vic  and  the  Actors  Company, 
featuring  Ian  McKellen.  These  ventures 
prompted  Lichtenstein  to  make  the  major 
misjudgment  of  his  career:  he  attempted  to 
estahlish  a  classical  repertory  theater  com- 
pany at  BAM.  Lacking  the  cachet  of  a  ros- 
ter of  internationally  known  actors,  the 
project  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  effort 
left  the  organization  nearly  $2  million  in 
debt  in  the  spring  of  1981. 

"For  the  first  time  since  I'd  heen  here 
there  was  a  real  possibility  that  we  wouldn't 
make  it,"  Lichtenstein  admits.  "But  we 
squeezed  by  with  the  help  of  some  extra 
money — one  board  member  was  especially 
generous — an  emergency  appropriation  by 
New  York  City,  and  bank  loans.  In  every 
life  there  are  moments  of  crisis  when  either 
you  grow  up  very  suddenly  or  you  drown, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  It  forced  us  to 
focus  on  those  things — particularly  the 
Next  Wave,  the  Phil  Glasses,  Lucinda 
Childses,  and  Laurie  Andersons— that 
could  help  us  build  audience  continuity." 
By  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  deficit 
had  been  reduced  to  $150,000.  By  early 
1985  they  were  in  the  black. 

From  a  mere  $625,000  when  Lichten- 
stein took  over  BAM,  the  annual  budget 
has  grown  more  than  tenfold  to  over  $6 
million  (by  comparison,  Joseph  Papp's 
Public  Theater  has  about  $9  million);  and 
a  fourth  of  that  has  been  put  aside  for  the 
Next  Wave.  Lichtenstein  would  like  to 
balance  the  Next  Wave  with  a  more  con- 
servative and  eclectic  spring  series  that 
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would  hung  regional  theatei  and  opera 
productions  of  distinction  to  BAM. 

It  would  be  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
BAM's  successes  are  entirely  attributable 
to  one  man's  indomitable  artistic  crusad 
in::  I  he  BAM  story  is  a  triumph  as  mu<  h 
of  marketing  as  of  artistic  vision.  The 
people  around  Lichtenstein  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  avant-garde  world  and  keep 
watch  on  Manhattan's  cultural  arbiters. 
Lichtenstein  regularly  consults  with  key 
New  York  critics  and  often  has  a  fairly 
^^\\  idea — in  advance — of  what  their 
reaction  to  a  new  production  will  be.  If 
somebody  is  "hot"  on  the  New  York  per- 
formance  circuit,  I  ichtenstein  will  be  one 
of  the  first  to  see  the  work  himself.  BAM's 
elegant  promotional  brochures  also  con- 
tain articles  by  well-known  critics  on  every 
featured  performer.  These  booklets  care- 
fully teach  the  Lichtenstein  line. 

hen  the  critical 
establishment 
turns  rhumbs 
down  on  a  proj- 
ect, however, 
Lichtenstein's 
own  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  wane  rapidly. 
Recently  he  was  eager  to  bring  Leonard 
Bernstein's  opera  A  Quiet  Place  to  BAM. 

Left:  Secret  Pastures,  a  dance  work 

about  a  mad  scientist  and  his  fabricated 

"man";  below,  Satyagraha,  an  opera  m 

Sanskrit  about  Mahatma  Gandhi. 


Attct    it    was   thrashed   by   the   Ni  u 

/  inu's  during  its  Houston  run,  Ik   heal  a 

hasi\  retreat;  all  talk  ol  A  Quiet  Pk 
Brooklyn  abruptly  ( eased 

Possessiveness  inward  the  artists  who 

have  heen  associated  with  BAM  is  a  per- 
sonal failing  thai  <  auses  him  pain.  "Samu- 
el Johnson  talked  about  en\  \  and  how  dif- 
ficult n  is  to  expunge,"  Lichtenstein  says. 
"He  thought  it  one  ol  the  most  wasteful 
emotions,  because  it  couldn't  achieve  any- 
thing. I  agree.  I  have  to  stop  myself  from 
thinking,  how  dare  an  arrist  who  worked 
with  me  go  elsewhere  and  how  dare  some- 
one else  do  a  project  I'd  like  tor  BAM!" 

BAM  sometimes  has  heen  criticized  tot 
fostering  uninspired  collaborations  that 
may  look  tine  on  paper  but  that  don't  make 
artistic  sense — the  teaming  of  Trisha 
Brown,  Laurie  Anderson,  and  Robert 
Rauschenberg  for  the  numbingly  boring 
dance  piece  Set  and  Reset,  tor  example.  But 
even  if  three-quarters  of  BAM's  produc- 
tions prove  to  be  forgettable,  works  like 
Einstein,  Satyagraha,  and  United  States: 
Parts  I -IV  have  a  resonance  and  breadth  of 
vision  that  ensure  their  transcendence  of 
fashion's  whimsy.  And  while  BAM's  box- 
office  hits  owe  something  to  aggressive 
marketing  and  carefully  nurtured  relation- 
ships with  the  media,  the  academy's  self- 
promotion  is  tasteful,  intelligent,  and  of- 
ten downright  absorbing.  Paris  in  the 
twenties,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
every  bit  as  fashion  conscious  and  display 
crazy  as  Brooklyn  in  the  eighties. 

There  is,  finally,  a  refreshing  innocence 
about  it  all.  Most  of  the  theater  that  BAM 
presents  is  concerned  with  looking  at  the 
world  brand-new.  That  exuberant  spirit 
communicates  itself  not  only  in  perfor- 
mance but  also  in  conversations  with 
Lichtenstein.  At  the  core  of  it  all  is  his 
childlike  faith  in  the  enduring  power  of  art 
to  illuminate  and  enrich  life.  Remem- 
bering his  young  son's  awakening  to  the 
beauty  of  Philip  Glass's  music,  Lichten- 
stein glows.  "John  was  eight  and  a  rock 
fan,"  he  recalls.  "Even  though  he  knew 
that  Satyagraha  was  three  hours  long,  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  opening.  I  doubted 
that  he  could  last,  so  I  got  seats  in  a  box 
where  he  could  slip  out  when  he  got  tired. 
But  he  stayed  for  the  whole  opera.  And 
when  it  was  over,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  'Daddy,  this  is  the  moment  I've  been 
waiting  for  all  summer. ' "  □ 

Stephen  Holden  is  a  music  critic  for  the  New 
York  Times. 
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round  last  February, 
we  got  caught  up  in  a  tense  lit- 
tle drama.  The  President  of 
Christie's  in  America, 
Christopher  Burge,  chased  me 
all  over  town  by  telephone, 
caught  me,  and  in  emotional 
tones  announced  that  on  the 
ninth  of  May  Christie's  "might 
hold"  a  spectacular  sale  of 
twenty-three  old  masters  to 
coincide  with  the  inauguration 
of  their  grand  new  galleries. 
The  paintings  had  been  gath- 
ered together  in  the  last  decide 
"by  a  man  who  must  remain 
utterly  anonymous,"  said 
Burge,  and  included  some  "ab- 
solutely splendid  things — Tie- 
polo,  Boucher,  and  one  of  the 
great  English  Canalettos."  But 
the  mystery  collector,  identi- 
fied by  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  6  as  Samuel  T.  Fee, 
insisted  that  Christie's  place  an 
advertisement  announcing  the 
sale  in  the  April  issue  of  Con- 
noisseur. If  they  did  not,  his 
treasures  might  go  elsewhere. 

April  was  already  on  press, 
and  at  first  there  seemed  no 
chance  that  an  extra  page 
could  be  inserted.  But  after 
some  feverish  activity,  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  single 
pages  were  printed  in  Great 
Britain,  rushed  to  the  Connois- 
seur press,  and — photo  fin- 
ish!— slipped  into  the  maga- 
zine on  the  last  feasible  day. 

Afterward  I  interviewed  the 
"mystery"  collector  on  the 
phone.  Why  was  he  selling?  He 
feared  for  the  safety  of  his  trea- 
sures: "They  have  become  too 
valuable  to  remain  in  a  private 
home.  I  would  need  armed 
guards  to  protect  them.  Every 
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TWENTY-THREE 

MASTERWORKS  COME  ON  THE  MARKEI 
BY  THOMAS  HOVING 


Left  ah 
$3  million; 

South 


we,  Giovanni  Battista  Tkpob's  The  Arrival  of  Henr.  Ill  at  the ^i^Contarm,  ->ff^ 
•  let  below,  Frangois  Boucher's  The  Muse  Terpsichore  (up  to  $700  000) ;  above  (  lanale  to  s 
Front  ofWarwick  Castle  ($4  million);  Cuyp's  Landscape  with  Horseman  ($2 million). 


time  1  went  our  of  the  house,  I 
was  afraid  the  humidifiers 
would  turn  off.  1  couldn't  give 
them  away  to  a  local  museum. 
A  large  part  of  my  assets  was 
tied  up  in  the  paintings.  And, 
as  a  practical  man,  I  became 
wary  of  tax-law  changes." 

But  how  he  loved  them! 
"Selling  is  a  traumatic  experi- 
ence. My  wife  and  daughter  are 
in  tears.  Every  painting  1  chose 
with  an  eye  to  beauty,  pristine- 
condition,   provenance,    im- 
pact, and  the  effects  of  light 
and  atmosphere.    1   was  sur- 
rounded by  history:  Henry  III; 
the  prince  of  Orange  reviewing 
the  fleet;  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour's own  Boucher,  the  Terp- 
sichore.  Oh!    But  I'm  deter- 
mined to  start  collecting  again. 
The  nineteenth  century.  I  am 
keeping  a  fine  early  Corot  and 
an  impressive  Thomas  Moran, 
his  view  of  Venice.  I  shall  build 
upon  them." 

What's  coming  up  at  Chris- 
tie's is  a  visual  feast.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sale  will  fetch 
anywhere  from  eleven  to  fif- 
teen million  dollars.  Browsing, 
I  spotted  at  least  four  world- 
class  masterpieces:   Giovanni 
Battista  Tiepolo's   luscious 
model  for  a  fresco,  from  the 
Rothschild   collection;   the 
view  ofWarwick  Castle  by  Ca- 
naletto,  surely  one  of  his  finest 
English   achievements;   the 
powerful  and  perfect  Jan  van  de 
Cappelle  of  Prince   Fredenk 
Hendrik  at   the  fleet;   and   a 
grandiose  Albert  Cuyp,  land- 
scape with  Horseman.  As  for  the 
other   nineteen    up   tor  sale, 
there  isn't  a  feeble  one  in  the 
whole  I 
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A  GREAT  DESIGNER  NEEDS  A  GREAT  CLIENT 
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'hen  he  first  saw  the  Fifth  Avenue  duplex  that 
Jerome  Sutter  had  designed  for  David  Stickel- 
ber, a  third  part}  decided  that  he  couldn't  live 
without  it  and,  though  Stickelber  had  just 
moved  in,  made  him  a  spectacular  offer.  Word  of 
a  potential  sale  leaked  out  into  the  real-estate  market,  and  a  bid- 
ding war  broke  out.  The  final  otter  tor  the  new  apartment  was  so 
outrageous — at  least  $6.5  million,  according  to  published 
rumor — that  Stickelber,  who  is  not  poor,  decided  not  to  be  fool- 
ish either.  1  le  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder  last  spring.  Now  Jerome 
Sutter  is  getting  read}  to  design  another  New  York  City  apart- 
ment tor  David  Stickelber. 

This  incident  is  a  telling  indication  of  the  rapport  that  has 
evolved  between  designer  and  patron  over  the  past  twenty-rive 
years  and  of  the  results  achieved  in  their  working  relationship.  It 
also  demonstrates  a  crucial  but  often  unappreciated  aspect  of  the 
interior-design  process:  a  designer  can  realize  his  true  potential 
only  with  the  support  of  a  client  who  so  closely  shares  his  point  of 
view  that  the  two  stimulate  rather  than  combat  each  other. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Sutter  and  Stickelber  might  seem  unlikely 
candidates  tor  such  a  relationship.  Sutter  was  born  in  Switzerland 
and  educated  there  as  an  architect  before  spending  a  year  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  Paris.  He  became  a  photographer  and 


later  a  private  locator  of  antiques,  supplying  prominent  American 
dealers  with  tine  French  furniture.  Stickelber,  born  in  Kansas 
(  it\ ,  ran  his  family's  prosperous  commercial-baking  business  and 
was  involved  with  us  oil  interests.  The  two  men  were  introduced 
to  ea<  h  other  in  Paris  in  the  1950s  by  the  Kansas  City  antiques 
dealer  Esther  Bushman.  "Esther  was  a  fabulous  sport,"  Sutter 
admits,  "because  she  lost  a  client  when  she  put  us  together." 

Stickelber,  an  opera  devotee  and  a  friend  of  Maria  ("alias, 
made  frequent  trips  to  Paris,  where,  he  says,  "I  saw  how  Jerry  lived 
and  it  srruck  me  as  appealing."  Since  Stickelber  was  still  a  young 
man  living  at  home  with  his  parents,  he  had  no  need  for  furniture, 
bur  bis  imagination  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  decorative 
objects  the  French  made  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

With  Sutter's  help  he  began  to  acquire  treasures — the  eigh- 
teenth-century French  porcelain  elephant  surmounted  by  a  gilt- 
bronze  obelisk  that  now  stands  on  a  Louis  XV  bombe  lacquer 
chest  in  his  New  York  living  room,  and  the  seventeenth-century 
Chinese  porcelain  elephant  with  eighteenth-century  French 
ormolu  mounts  now  in  his  sitting  room  in  Kansas  City.  "David 
bought  objects  first,"  says  Sutter,  "because  they  always  fascinated 
him.  Later  he  built  rooms  around  them  more  than  furniture." 

When  Stickelber  bought  his  first  home,  in  1960,  he  quickly 
proved  that  his  collector's  zeal  was  tempered  by  common  sense. 


Opposite:  In  Kansas  City,  looking  from  drawing  room,  through 
entrance  hall,  into  dining  room.  Below.  Stickelber  and  Sutter. 
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"The  world  is  full  of  wonderments,"  he  says.  "You  can't  just 
dream  up  what  you  want;  you  must  see  it.  Still,  a  space  dictates 
what  you  can  use  in  it.  You  have  to  be  aware  of  that  too." 

Sutter  is  highly  appreciative  of  this  balance  between  inspira- 
tion and  practicality,  which  many  clients  sadly  lack.  "With 
David,  everything  has  a  purpose,"  he  points  out.  "That's  why  his 
houses  are  so  marvelous.  Whenever  he  buys  something,  he  knows 
exactly  how  he  is  going  to  use  it."  In  the  case  of  their  first  joint 
project,  an  apartment  in  a  Kansas  City  duplex,  the  first  thing  to 
be  bought  was  furniture.  "My  theory,"  says  Stickelber,  "was  that 
you  bought  what  you  sit  on  first  and  then  what  you  look  at."  As  a 
result,  he  lived  virtually  without  pictures  for  several  years. 


mm<  he  house  itself  had  been  built  of  brick  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Sutter  improved  its  already  satisfactory 
exterior  proportions  by  adding  gables  to  balance  the 
roof  line.  The  grounds  and  the  interior  were  another 
matter.  "The  great  change  was  outside,"  Sutter 
recalls.  "There  was  just  a  sloping  lawn  down  to  the  sidewalk, 
offering  no  privacy  at  all.  We  were  lucky,  because  a  beautiful  old 
mansion  was  being  demolished  in  Kansas  City  at  the  tune  and  we 
were  able  to  salvage  columns,  pilasters,  gates,  and  lots  of  old  brick 
that  we  used  to  build  a  retaining  wall  next  to  the  sidewalk  in  order 
to  support  a  raised  garden."  The  designer  then  laid  out  the  garden 
and  terraces,  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  installed  a  garage  out  of 
sight  in  the  basement.  He  reorganized  the  space  on  the  ground 
floor  and  reproportioned  the  windows  and  doors. 

1  he  interior  of  the  house  bore  no  relation  to  either  the  exterior 
or  the  taste  of  the  new  owner  and  his  designer.  The  upstairs  apart- 
ment had  heavy  fake-Tudor  ceilings  and  "ornamental"  wrou^ht- 
iron  gates.  "Thete  wasn't  a  single  thing  worth  saving,"  says  Sut- 
ter. For  Kansas  City,  the  transformation  he  brought  about  was 
stattling.  "Jerry  brought  with  him  a  Continental  look  that  was 
unfamiliar  in  that  part  of  the  world,"  Stickelber  remarks.  Velvet 
of  a  deep  coral  color  was  stretched  on  the  living-room  walls  and 
hung  over  the  doorways  as  portieres  with  gilt-bronze  debacles. 

"It  was  easy  for  David  to  see  the  value  of  strong  colors,"  says 
Sutter,  "because  he  knew  what  firms  like  Jansen  in  Paris  were 
doing.  His  friendship  with  Callas  was  invaluable  in  that  respe(  t 
because  all  doors  were  open  to  her  and  I  )avid  saw  many  important 
private  houses  in  Paris  and  Milan.  What  we  were  doing  then  in 
Kansas  City  looked  like  Paris  in  the  sixties." 

As  soon  as  the  background  was  in  place,  designer  and  client 
began  selecting  furniture.  The  first  important  acquisition  was  a 
pair  of  signed  Louis  XVI  cabinets  that  Sutter  calls  "very  simple, 
but  of  the  most  beautiful  quality. "  Sutter  and  Stickelber  are  skill- 
ful in  recycling  treasures  as  one  design  succeeds  another.  The 
design  in  Kansas  City  soon  incorporated  a  Louis  XVI  settee  and 
chairs,  an  ebony  bureau  plat,  and  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century 
gilded  mirrors.  Some  of  these  objects  were  later  shipped  to  the 
New  York  apartment,  which  was  designed  some  twenty  years  lat- 
er, but  since  its  sale  have  been  returned  to  their  original  places. 
The  results  drew  mixed  reviews  from  the  local  community.  "In 


An  eclectic  mix  of  antiques  and  contemporary  copies  (Kansas  City). 
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In  Suckelber's  brief-lived  New  York  apartment:  the  lilmiry  (left)  and  the  master  bedroom  (right). 


general,  these  rooms  were  very  well  received  hut  not  very  well 
understood  in  Kansas  City  at  that  time,"  says  Sutter.  Although 
one  local  hanker  nearly  exploded  when  he  came  to  his  first  Stick- 
elher  party,  others  v  ere  more  sympathetic,  and  Sutter  quickly  set 
to  work  tor  new  clients.  Almost  twenty-five  years  later,  Sutter 
and  Stickelher  are  widely  credited  with  having  helped  raise  the 
level  of  sophisticated  taste  now  evident  in  Kansas  City. 

aving  completed  the  upstairs,  Sutter  redesigned  the 
ground  floor  as  an  apartment  for  Stickelber's  parents, 
installing  Regence  paneling  with  elegant  curved  cot- 
tiers in  the  drawing  room  and  a  rare  set  of  Louis  XVI 
chassis  chairs,  found  in  Paris,  whose  upholstery 
changes  with  the  seasons.  The  silk  curtains  were  embroidered  hy 
the  firm  that  made  the  original  curtains  for  Versailles.  Such  was 
the  quality  of  these  fabrics  that  when  Stickelher  moved  down- 
stairs some  twenty  years  later  they  needed  only  (.leaning. 

Another  example  of  Sutter's  exacting  standards  was  the  rem<  >d- 
eling  of  that  apartment's  master  bathroom.  Wooden  panels  for 
the  closets  were  constructed  and  assembled  on  site  in  Kansas  (  !ity 
to  ensure  a  perfect  fit.  They  wete  then  shipped  to  Paris,  where 
they  wete  lacquered  to  resemble  shagreen  inlaid  with  ivory.  "Paris 
has  the  best  lacquer  in  the  world  at  this  point,"  Sutter  explains. 
"They  use  the  same  technique  as  the  Italians 
but  have  perfected  it."  The  completed  pan- 
els, reinstalled  in  Kansas  City,  are  so  cun- 
ningly deceptive  that  you  must  touch  them 
to  believe  that  they  are  not,  in  fact,  genuine 
shagreen  and  ivory. 

Sutter's  high  standards  appear  again  in 
the  entrance  hall  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  apart 
ment,  which  Stickelher  bought  four  years 
ago  and  sold  last  spring.  The  shabby  mold- 
ings and  skimpy  staircase  installed  when  the 
huilding  went  up,  in  the  1920s,  were,  at 
best,  uninspiting.  After  gutting  it,  Sutter 
fitted  floors,  walls,  and  a  curved  flying  stair- 
case of  stone  ftom  Normandy  cut  to  his  own 
design  in  Paris.  Two  French  metalworkers 
were  flown  to  New  York  with  an  iron  banis- 
tet  for  the  staircase.  By  beating  it  into  shape 
on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  huilding,  they 
fitted  it  perfectly  to  the  stairs'  curve.  The 
banister  was  sent  hack  to  Paris,  where  iron 
grillwork  was  constructed  to  fit  it,  then 
returned  to  New  Yotk  for  installation. 


Ill) 


Below:   Terra-eotta  fountain   (Kansas 

City).  Opposite:  Sutter's  flying  staircase 

with  iron  balustrade  (New  York). 


This  insistence  on  incomparable  detail  gives  lasting  value  to 
Sutter's  wotk.  At  the  same  time,  Stickelber's  understanding, 
encouragement,  and  unstinting  financial  support  have  made  it 
possible  to  realize  eighteenth-century  standards  of  quality. 

When  asked  what  transforms  a  client  into  a  patron,  Sutter 
replies,  "They  have  to  share  the  same  taste,  have  the  same  reac- 
tion to  certain  furniture,  objects,  and  periods  in  history.  The 
thing  that  is  particularly  inspiring  about  David  is  that  whatever 
he  has,  he  uses.  Often  I  will  do  beautiful  rooms  that  no  one  ever 
enters.  You  can't  exactly  say  that  1  have  tailed  these  people,  hut 
why  should  they  have  those  beautiful  rooms  if  they  don't  intend  to 
use  them.''  The  fun  of  David  is  that  he  uses  every  inch.  If  he  buys 
superb  Chinese  export  porcelain,  he  puts  it  on  the  table." 

To  explain  what  he  finds  remarkable  about  Sutter,  Stickelher 
cites  the  designer's  knowledge  of  architecture,  furniture,  and 
landscape  design,  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  his  resources  and  the 
magnificent  craftsmanship  he  obtains  from  them.  "I've  seen  Jerry 
work  with  craftsmen  over  and  over  again  until  they  manage  to 
produce  what  he  wants.  And  they  always  learn  something  from  it. 
I  don't  know  of  a  single  craftsman  who  has  worked  with  him  any- 
where who  hasn't  gone  overboard  to  thank  him  for  all  the  time 
he's  given  them." 

Summing  up  the  relationship  that  can  evolve  over  the  years 
between  an  intetior  designer  and  a  compati- 
ble client,  Stickelher  says,  "Designers  are 
really  like  the  family  doctor.  You  have  to 
trust  them  bet  ause  they  are  spending  a  lot  of 
your  money.  And  I  think  only  a  professional 
can  do  that.  It  amuses  me  when  someone 
says  they  do  their  own  decorating,  because 
their  sources  must  be  the  local  hardware 
store.  The  best  sources  are  all  'To  the  Trade 
Only'  and  will  slam  their  doors  in  the  faces 
of  these  do-it-yourselfers." 

Jerome  Suttet's  resources  extend  far 
beyond  the  local  hardware  store  to  comprise 
the  most  sophisticated  craftsmen  and  sup- 
pliers in  the  world.  In  David  Stickelher  he 
has  found  every  designer's  dream:  a  client 
who  inspites  him  to  draw  upon  them  all  in 
order  to  produce  the  finest  work  of  which  he 
is  capable.  □ 


Dupuy  Warrick  Reed  reassessed  the  designer 
Frances  Elkins's  legacy  in  the  January  1984 
issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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As  we  stood  on  a  hillside  planted  to 
young  vines,  Aime  Guibert  pointed 
to  a  twelve-toot-deep  cut  in  the  eatth 
that  looked  like  a  geology  chart.  "This 
is  where  it  all  hegan,"  he  said,  and  handed 
me  a  grape,  the  size  and  color  of  a  ripe  hlue- 
herry,  picked  from  the  nearest  vine. 
"Taste  it  and  chew  on  the  skin.  Cabernet 
has  the  thickest  skin  in  the  world,  and 
that's  where  the  flavor  is."  The  grape  was 
strong  and  sweet. 

"I  bought  this  place  a  dozen  years  ago  so 
my  children  could  grow  up  in  the  coun- 
try," he  told  me.  "Soon  after  we  moved  in, 
I  came  up  on  this  hill  with  my  friend  Henri 
Enjalbert."  Enjalbert,  a  geography  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Bordeaux  and  the 
author  of  pioneering  studies  of  the  geology 
of  viticulture,  examined  with  astonish- 
ment the  cut  Guibert  had  made  while 
building  a  road:  not  one,  but  four,  five, 
and  six  meters  of  glacial  debris  so  porous 
that  a  basin  of  water  dumped  on  the  surface 
disappeared  instantly;  below  the  debris,  a 

Aime  Guibert  (above),  and  (opposite)  har- 
vest at  the  Mas  de  Daurnas  Gassac. 


layer  of  humus  to  hold  the  water.  It 
reminded  him  of  soils  in  the  Cote  d'Or  and 
the  Medoc — conducive  to  deep  rooting, 
drought  tesistance,  and  low- volume  and 
high-quality  yields.  "  'Guibert,'  he  said  to 
me,  'listen.  You  ate  sitting  on  top  of  a  tiny 
geological  miracle.  If  you  are  completely 
crazy,  willing  to  spend  a  small  fortune  and 
to  work  like  a  beast  of  burden,  you  could 
turn  this  land  into  vineyard,  and  within 
three  generations  I  believe  you  could  have 
a  grand  cru.'  "  When  a  man  like  Enjalbert 
talks  about  grands  cms,  he  is  being  quite 
precise.  He  means  a  wine  equal  to  the 
"eight  first  growths"  of  Bordeaux:  a  peer  of 
Chateau  Lafite,  Latour,  Margaux,  Haut- 
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Brum,  Mouton,  Petrus,  Ausone,  or 
Cheval  Blanc. 

They  were  old  friends,  but  Guibert  had 
to  wonder  if  Enjalbert  was  exaggerating, 
kidding,  or  a  little  crazy  himself.  His  new 
property,  the  Mas  de  Daumas  Gassac,  was 
an  hour's  drive  from  Montpellier  but  at 
least  six  hundred  miles  from  the  great 
vineyards  of  Bordeaux.  The  countryside 
around  Montpellier  is  the  oldest  vineyard 
area  in  France,  but  it  is  known  for  quanti- 
ty, not  quality.  About  a  billion  gallons  of 
wine  are  produced  each  year  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  between  the  Rhone 
delta  and  the  Spanish  border.  This  is  half 
of  all  French  production,  but  with  few 
exceptions  it  is  anonymous  table  wine. 

Enjalbert  was  serious.  He  wrote  Guibert 
a  long  letter  full  of  technical  soil  talk.  On 
the  strength  of  it,  Guibert  got  financing 
and  persuaded  Emile  Peynaud,  dean  of  the 
Oenological  Station  of  Bordeaux,  supervi- 
sor of  the  "tenaissance"  at  Chateau 
Leoville-Las-Cases,  and  adviser  to  scores 

John  Haeger  is  an  historian,  university  .uimm- 
istrator,  and  writer  on  French  subjects. 
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of  wine  makers  from  the  Rioja  to 
Macedonia,  to  oversee  the  first 
iges.  Slowly,  twenty  acres 
were  reclaimed  from  scrub  and 
planted  to  Cabernet,  Merlot, 
Malbec,  Tannat,  Cabernet 
Franc,  Syrah,  and  Pinot  Noir. 
Vine  by  vine,  rock  by  rock — and 
by  hand.  Guibert,  who  looks 
worldly  even  in  jeans,  moved  as 
many  rocks  as  anyone.  An  an- 
cient flour  mill,  built  on  Gallo- 
Roman  foundations  in  the  tiny 
valley,  was  made  into  a  winery 
and  cellar.  In  1978,  the  first 
grapes  were  harvested. 


Early  in  1981,  a  decade  after 
the  first  vines  were  planted, 
the  red  wine  of  Daumas  Gas- 
sac  began  to  appear  in  a  few 
Parisian  bistros.  The  newspaper 
Midi-Libre,  poking  fun  at  government  reg- 
ulations, declared  that  Daumas Gassac  was 
made  for  "enlightened  wine  lovers"  unfet- 
tered by  label  lore.  The  Revue  Vinicole  said 
it  just  might  rival  any  wine  in  France;  Le 
Figaro  called  it  stupefiant — astounding. 

What  is  this  upstart  wine  like?  It  is  born 
inky  black  tinged  with  red  and  purple.  It  is 
dense,  tannic,  and  alcoholic.  In  a  couple 
of  years,  the  deep  highlights  soften,  the 
tannin  mellows,  and  the  nose  explodes.  Its 
finish  is  practically  immortal.  Although 
the  combination  of  Burgundian  geology, 
arc  natic  varietals,  and  a  bizarre  microcli- 
mate makes  it  unique,  it  can  be  compared, 
sometimes  even  confused,  with  a  fine  Sr.- 
Estephe,  characteristically  the  biggest, 
fullest,  and  fruitiest  wine  of  the  Medoc. 
Guibett's  huge  red  has  an  effervescent, 
rosy  sibling,  the  Rose  Frisant  de  Daumas 
Gassac,  made  according  to  an  Italian  cold- 
fermentation  technique  that  traps  a  bit  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Peynaud  disapproved  of 
making  a  rose  frisant.  A  nice  drink,  he  said, 
but  not  wine.  All  the  same,  he  asks  that  a 
case  be  saved  for  him  each  year. 

Aime  and  Veronique  Guibert  bought 
their  property  in  1970  with  no  thought  of 
vineyards.  For  generations,  Aime's  family 
had  been  glove  makers  ,ir  Millau,  in  the 
Aveyron.  As  gloves  lost  popularity,  Aime 
converted  his  business,  to  become  a  world- 
renowned  specialist  in  the  preparation  of 
skins  for  the  haute  couture. 

Although  his  office  and  factory  were  in 
Millau,  Aime  and  Veronique  lived  in 
Montpellier,  where  she  taught  ethnology 
at  the  university.  "I  was  the  commuter," 
Aime  recalled.  But  both  liked  the  country, 
where  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  and  children 
could  all  be  at  home.  Looking  for  a  proper- 
ty that  would  not  mean  too  much  com- 
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muting,  they  finally  found  Mas  Daumas: 
house,  mill,  valley,  spring-fed  stream,  and 
sixty  acres,  near  the  village  of  Aniane, 
about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Montpel- 
lier. This  part  of  France  is  a  vast  amphi- 
theater of  hills  rising  westward  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  Since  Roman  rimes, 
however,  most  of  the  settlement  has  hug- 
ged the  coast,  and  west  of  Montpellier  the 
land  grows  wild,  dominated  by  scrub  and 


"I'VE  LEFT  MOTHER  NATURE 

ALONE:  NO  CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS,  NO  PESTICIDES." 


rock.  Not  far  from  Aniane,  the  Herault 
River  flows  through  spectacular  canyons. 

The  Guiberts  remodeled  the  interior  of 
the  mas,  a  rhree-story  stone  building  with 
a  red  tile  roof  and  flagstone  courtyard.  The 
old  community  bread  oven  became  a  bar- 
becue, the  courtyard  a  place  to  dine  on 
long  summer  evenings.  Some  weekends 
the  Guiberts  comb  the  beaches  near  Site 
for  tiny  sand  crabs,  and  the  nearby  woods 
for  mushrooms;  lettuce  grows  outside  the 
kitchen  door.  The  night  I  was  there,  the 
crabs  were  steamed,  the  mushrooms 
sauteed;  baked  eggplant  and  a  tender  salad 
accompanied  grilled  chicken,  with  (uric 
tatin  for  dessert,  the  least  washed  down 
with  the  Guiberts'  extraordinary  wine. 
The  old  mas  can  hardly  have  known  a 
finer  hour. 

Guibert  knew  good  wine  from  bad  in 
1971,  but  he  was  not  a  connoisseur  and 
knew  nothing  about  making  wine.  Now  he 
read  voraciously,   tasted  constantly,   and 


exhausted  the  wine  establish- 
ment with  questions.  Not  con- 
tent to  plant  an  ordinary  clone  of 
Pinot  Noir  for  the  Burgundian 
"seasoning"  in  Mas  Daumas,  he 
tramped  through  Burgundy  in 
search  of  a  few  vines  of  the  tem- 
peramental clone  of  Clos  de  Vou- 
geot.  In  Bordeaux,  Guibert 
tasted  at  Chateau  St. -Georges 
and  bought  old  casks  from 
Chateaux  Margaux  and  Palmer. 
He  spent  hundreds  of  hours  with 
Professor  Peynaud. 

We  explored  his  property  in 
Guibert's  old  Citroen.  "This  is 
like  Saint-Exupery's  planet,"  he 
ventured,  as  we  lurched  around 
the  estate.  "Look  at  this  tiny  val- 
ley. The  stream  bed  is  dry,  except 
after  rainstorms,  until  it  reaches  a 
point  about  three  hundred  yards 
above  the  mill.  There  the  water  bubbles  up 
out  of  the  ground  and  flows  as  clean  and 
pure  as  mineral  water.  We  drink  it  in  pre- 
ference to  Evian  with  meals.  Who  would 
expect  that,  an  hour  from  Montpellier?" 

When  he  describes  the  wonders  of  his 
vineyard,  Aime  Guibert's  enthu- 
siasm is  extravagant.  The  valley 
has  its  own  microclimate,  he  points 
out.  Only  a  few  miles  away,  the  overnight 
temperature  in  midsummer  never  drops 
below  eighty  degrees,  but  the  Gassac  val- 
ley cools  to  seventy.  In  this  little  corner  of 
the  world,  an  elevation  of  700  feet  pro- 
duces the  climatic  equivalent  of  1,100 
teet.  Grapes  are  never  bruised  by  the  sun 
here,  and  at  night  they  are  refreshed.  "But 
most  important  of  all,"  Guibett  continues, 
"we  are  surrounded  by  scrub.  Pests  die  of 
natural  causes  or  some  predator  eliminates 
them.  I've  insisted  on  one  thing  here — 
I've  left  Mother  Nature  alone.  I  use  no 
chemical  fertilizers  and  no  pesticides.  The 
vineyatds  are  weeded  by  hand.  In  fact,  I 
think  1  employ  the  last  hand  weeder  in  this 
part  of  France. 

"Wine  is  made  here  as  it  used  to  be 
made,"  he  says.  The  grapes  are  picked  in 
baskets  that  hold  no  more  than  forty-four 
pounds,  so  that  bunches  on  the  bottom  are 
not  squashed;  before  being  crushed  they 
are  picked  over  by  hand.  "Not  a  single  bad 
grape  ever  reaches  the  press.  Pumps  are 
never  allowed  to  touch  the  juice.  Fermen- 
tation follows  the  customary  practices  of 
the  Medoc.  Fifteen  to  twenty  days  at  twen- 
ty-eight degrees  Celsius  or  less.  Eighteen 
months  in  oak  casks  from  the  Allier, 
which  impart  a  different  flavor  from 
Limousin  oak."  Guibert  employs  no  paid 
labor  at  harvest  time.  "We  use  our  friends, 
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After  the  wine  harvest  of  1984,  which  was  more  successful  than  in  many  other  parts  of  France,  the  machines  must  be  well  cleaned. 


my  wife's  students  from  Montpellier,  and 
friends  from  Ireland,  where  we  have  a 
vacation  house.  It's  a  labor  of  love." 

Even  with  free  labor,  however,  and 
Guibert  as  his  own  wine  maker,  vine- 
yard foreman,  cellar  master,  and  chief 
salesman,  the  cost  of  excellence  is 
high.  Production  is  deliberately  limited  to 
thirty-five  hectoliters  per  hectare — barely 
two  glasses  of  wine  per  square  yard  o{ 
vineyard.  To  make  money,  Guibert  would 
have  to  charge  more  than  the  traffic  can 
bear,  for  the  French  marketplace  will  not 


yet  tolerate  grand  cru  prices  for  a  nominal 
vindepays.  The  American  market,  with  its 
current  crush  on  huge  reds,  seems  to  be 
more  congenial  to  such  a  wine  asGuibert's 
than  the  French:  of  the  60,000  bottles  he 
produces  annually,  15,000  are  sold  in  the 
United  States.  Americans,  after  all,  are 
used  to  Cinderella  stories  written  about 
the  Alexander  Valley  of  California  and 
the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon,  and 
they  no  longer  blink  at  paying  substantial- 
ly for  new  wines. 

But  European  critics,  even  the  French, 
have  gone  overboard.  Gault-Mdlau,  which 


calls  Guibert  "a  madman  with  a  level  head 
and  fingers  of  gold,"  has  let  a  comparison 
with  Chateau  Lafite  pass  its  lips.  At  a  blind 
resting  in  London  last  fall,  Daumas  Gassac 
took  second  place  to  a  Chateau  Margaux. 
Guibert,  who  is  not  always  modest,  says  he 
has  needed  only  "to  avoid  stupidities." 
Hardly.  Add  to  that  gargantuan  labor  and 
expense,  the  best  advice,  and  a  lot  of  luck. 
The  precocious  success  of  the  first  vintages 
of  Daumas  Gassac  has  tempted  critics  to 
declare  victory  now,  but  the  full  miracle  is 
still  in  the  making.  Some  distinguished 
enophiles  are  betting  on  it.  □ 


The  wine  is  made  mostly  of  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  and  resembles  a  tine  Bor- 
deaux. In  recognition  of  the  vineyard's 
Burgundian  geology,  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  neighbors,  and  because  the  Gui- 
berts  "like  the  shape,"  it  is  put  in  the 
heaviest-possible  slope-shouldered  bot- 
tles. A  Maltese  cross  decorates  the  label 
to  proclaim  that  Daumas  Gassac  is  native 
to  the  Languedoc.  Not  entitled  by 
French  law  to  any  Appellation  Controlee, 
it  can  call  itself  only  vin  de  pays  de 
IHerault. 

Estate  bottled  by  the  proprietor,  Dau- 
mas Gassac  is  imported  in  New  York  by 
Prestige  Wine  Corporation  (212-686- 
7343),  and  by  Kermit  Lynch  Wine  Mer- 
chant in  California  (41 5-524- 1 524).  Re- 


THIS  UPSTART  WINE 

tail  ourlets  include  Park  Avenue  Liquor 
Shop,  in  New  York  City;  Kermit  Lynch's 
own  store  in  Berkeley;  Singer  and  Foy,  in 
San  Francisco;  Red  Carpet,  in  Los  An- 
geles; Calvert  Woodley,  in  Washington, 
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D.C.;  and  Berman's,  in  Lexington,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  importers  can  give  fur- 
ther information. 

The  1981  and  1982  vintages,  current- 
ly available,  sell  for  six  to  nine  dollars  a 
bottle.  The  1978  vintage  is  the  only  one 
approaching  readiness  to  drink,  but  the 
vineyard's  youth  when  it  was  made  will 
prevent  its  ever  being  "great. "  The  1 982 
is  Guibert's  own  favorite  and  comes 
closest  to  the  style  of  a  classic  Cabernet. 
In  early  barrel  tastings,  the  1983  has 
shown  a  more  distinctive  character,  both 
nose  and  body  capturing  aromas  of  Dau- 
mas Gassac's  wild,  brushy  environment. 
The  1984  vintage  was  harvested  under 
perfect  conditions  and  promises  a  char- 
acteristically large,  long-lived  wine. 


King  of  Harps 

HOW  MAXIMILIAN  HORNGACHER 

ROSE  TO  THE 

PEAK  OF  HARP  MAKING 


By  \ohn  Dornberg 


Take  the  busy  autobahn  south  from 
Munich  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  and  after  seventeen 
links  you  will  come  to  the  little  lakeside 
town  of  Starnberg.  At  the  seventh  inter- 
section in  town,  at  the  traffic  light,  turn 
left  onto  Sockinger  Strasse.  You  will  find 
yourself  in  a  narrow,  winding  lane  of  two- 
and  three-story  houses,  most  of  them  dat- 
ing from  the  early  1900s  and  inhabited  by 
burghers  and  local  tradesmen.  House 
number  23,  with  its  gray  facade,  is  as  non- 
descript as  the  others,  with  no  identifying 
sign  beyond  a  small  brass  plate  on  the 
wrought-iron  gate  bearing  the  name 
"Maximilian  Horngacher. "  But  tor  harp- 
ists around  the  world  that  address  is  a  Mec- 
ca— the  home  of  the  finest  instrument  they 
can  acquire,  the  Rolls-Royce  of  harps. 

The  name   is  never  advertised  and, 
unlike  the  brands  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
front  of  most  pianos,  cannot  be  seen  by  an 
audience  in  a  concert  hall.  Yet  Horngach- 
er's  harps  are  owned  and  played  by  virtuo- 
sos on  six  continents,  and  in  the  world  he 
has  only  two  rivals:  the  Lyon  6k  Healy 
company  of  Chicago,  now  owned  by  CBS, 
and  the  firm  of  Victor  Salvi,  in  Genoa. 
Both  are  also  makers  of  fine  instruments, 
no  question   about  that.   They  produce 
more  harps  than  does  Horngacher,  who 
makes  only  eighteen  a  year;   moreover, 
I    they  do  not  put  their  customers  on  three- 
i    to  four-year  waiting  lists.  To  describe  them 
I    as  true  competitors,   however,   may  be 
\   stretching  the  term;  for  serious  harpists,  a 

I   John  Dornberg  is  a  writer  andjourrialist  who  is 
s    based  in  Munich. 


Horngacher  harp  is  undeniably  the  master 
instrument,  in  tone,  appearance,  work- 
manship, and  mechanical  perfection. 

"Anyone  who  plays  or  hears  one  of  Horn- 
gacher's  instalments  is  fascinated  by  their 
clear,  vibrating  tone  and  glittering desc. int. 
They  are  invariably  stars  at  international 
harp  competitions,"  says  Ursula  Lentrodt, 
harp  professor  at  the  Munich  Conservatory 
of  Music;  she  calls  him  "the  Stradivari  of 
harp  makers."  England's  much-acclaimed 


Left:  Three  splendid  harps  by  Max  Horngach- 
er, Zupfinstrumentenmachermeister. 
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C  vu/tsniL'Ti  in  t/ic»  Horngacher  shop  hand  tool  and  precisely  calibrate  a  harp's  neck  (left)  and  soundboard  (center  and  right). 


harpist  Osian  Ellis  records  and  performs  in 
concert  on  no  other  make.  N  icanor  Zabale- 
ta,  the  Spanish  virtuoso  credited  with  mak- 
ing the  harp  a  solo  instrument,  owns  three 
precious  Horngachers. 

But  Max  Horngacher,  fifty-eight,  is  em- 
barrassed by  accolades.  "The  best  harp  in 
the  world?"  he  asks.  "Well,  it's  not  for  me 
to  make  a  judgment  on  that."  What  he 
d(  «s  admit  is  that  his  harps  are  among  the 
most  expensive:  owing  to  the  high  cosr  of 
labor  in  Germany  and  the  fact  that  his 
instruments  are  entirely  handmade,  they 
each  cost  between  43,000  and  46,500 
German  marks— $12,600  to  $13,700. 

A  small,  wiry,  black-haired  man  whose 
craggy  face  and  thick  I  yrolean  brogue  tes- 
tify to  Ins  highland  origins,  Horngacher 
was  horn  in  the  village  of  Scheffau  in  the 
Austrian  Alps,  the  fourth  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  an  unskilled  laborer.  His  family 
was  very  poor.  Constant  hunger  is  bis 
clearest  childhood  memory,  and  he  could 
not  afford  an  apprenticeship,  the  usual 
means  by  which  boys  in  his  world  learned  a 
trade.  So,  in  1938,  the  year  Hitler 
annexed  Austria,  young  Horngacher,  age 
twelve,  was  sent  away  from  home  to  earn 
his  keep  as  a  cowherd  on  a  nearby  dairy 
farm,  with  the  prospect  that  he  would 
probably  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  farm 
laborer.  Even  the  army  was  closed  to  him 
because  of  his  small  size:  he  weighed  only 
ninety-three  pounds. 

Like  his  mother's  side  of  the  family, 
though,  he  did  love  music,  especially 
Tyrolean  and  Bavarian  folk  music.  His 
maternal  grandfather  had  performed  in  the 
Scheffau  village  band,  and  nearly  all  his 
relatives  played  instruments — zithers,  re- 
corders, alphorns,  trumpets,  tubas.  In 
1943  he  spent  his  meager  savings  on  a 
small  Tyrolean  folk  harp,  a  traditional 
instrument  of  the  mountains,  which  a 
cousin  taught  him  to  play. 

Just  a  year  later  the  turning  point  in  his 


life  came.  "Coincidence  or  providence.'  I 
don't  know  what  you  would  call  it,"  he 
says.  Josef  Ohermayer,  a  sixty-four-year- 
old  harp  maker  whose  Munich  workshop 
had  been  bombed  out  in  an  Allied  air  raid, 


"I  cannot 

sleep  until  I  have  it  right 

—in  Ordnung/ 

wis  eva<  uated  to  the  mountains  and  came 
to  live  at  the  farm  where  Horngacher 
worked.  With  him  Obermayer  brought 
tools  he  had  rescued  from  the  rubble,  a  few 
personal   belongings,    and   one   full-size, 


double-action  concert  harp,  elaborately 
carved  and  gilded  with  gold  leaf. 

"No  one  in  the  hill  country  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  it,"  Horngacher  recalls 
today.  "A  harp  that  was  beautiful  beyond 
our  wildest  dreams.  When  you  plucked  it, 
flu-  sound  was  like  angels  playing." 

I  ibermayer,    whose   only   son,    already 


forty,  was  in  the  Wehrmacht,  took  a  liking 
to  Horngacher,  and  a  grandfather-grand- 
son kind  of  relationship  swiftly  grew  up 
between  them. 

The  war  over,  Obermayer  and  his  son 
set  to  work  to  rebuild  their  business,  first 
from  a  spare  room  at  the  farm,  later  in  a 
small  shop  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Kuf- 
stein.  Young  Horngacher  hung  around 
them  whenever  he  got  the  chance,  trying 
to  be  useful  and  to  learn.  A  harp  maker,  he 
knew  now,  was  what  he  really  wanted  to 
be.  If  times  got  better,  he  asked  Ober- 
mayer,  might  there  be  a  job  for  him.' 

Yes.  But  first,  Obermayer  told  him,  he 
would  have  to  learn  cabinetmaking,  a 
trade  essential  to  the  building  of  harps.  So, 
Horngacher,  at  twenty-four,  ten  years  old- 
er than  the  customary  age,  apprenticed  as 
a  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker. 

It  was  to  be  only  the  first  step  in  a  very 
long  education.  When  in  1955  the  long- 
awaited  job  came  through  and  Horngacher 
joined  the  Obermayers  in  their  new  shop 
in  Starnberg,  there  was  still  so  much  for 
him  to  learn  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  start- 
ing from  scratch.  By  day  he  understudied 
the  other  cabinetmaker  in  the  woodwork- 
ing department  while  the  Obermayers  bus- 
ied themselves  in  the  mechanical  section, 
where  the  steel  and  brass  innards  of  a  con- 
cert harp  are  made  and  assembled.  At 
night  he  read  voraciously,  devouring  any 
information  he  could  get  his  hands  on  con- 
cerning the  intricacies  of  mankind's  oldest 
known  instrument  and  the  properties  of  its 
exotic  woods;  concerning  laminating, 
wood  carving,  decorative  sculpting,  and 
gold-leaf  gilding;  concerning  styles  in  art, 
architecture,  and  furniture;  concerning 
metallurgy,  acoustics,  and  musicology. 
"To  build  a  harp,"  says  Horngacher,  "you 
have  to  know  all  that.  For  someone  like 
me,  with  only  eight  years  of  schooling,  it 
was  an  uphill  battle. "  It  wasn't  until  1 965, 
fifteen  years  after  he  entered  his  first 
apprenticeship,  that  he  took  and  passed 
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the  examinations  conferring  on  him  the 
grand  rule  of  Zupfmslrumentenmachermeis 
cei   a  master  plucked  instrument  maker. 

By  this  time  the  younger  Obermayei  was 
dead  of  heart  disease,  and  the  following 
year  old  |osef  Obermayei  himself  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty  six,  leaving  1  lorngac  hei 
.is  his  logical  successor.  There  were  con- 
tenders who  wanted  to  buy  the  firm, 
My  I  von  ex  1  le.iK ,  but  Horngacher  per 
suaded  Obermayer's  onh,  sun  i\  ing  hen,  a 
daughter,  to  lease  the  business  to  him.  I  le 
did  so  well  with  it  that  ten  years  Liter,  in 
1976,  he  was  able  to  buy  it  outright, 
including  the  house  and  shop  ^n  Sockin- 
ger  Strasse,  the  tools  and  equipment,  and 
the  inventory  of  well  aged  wood. 

In  concept  a  harp  is  one  of  the  simplest  of 
instruments — nothing  but  an  open  frame 

with  strings  stretched  across  it  that  vibrate 
when  plucked.  Actually,  the  kind  of  harp 
used  today  is  almost  as  intricate  as  a  piano. 
Perfected  by  Sebastian  Hrard  in  1810  and 
known  as  the  Erard  double-action  harp,  it 
has  forty-six  strings,  tuned  to  the  ke\  of 
C  flat  major,  which  cover  a  range  of  six 
and  one  halt  octaves.  There  are  seven 
pedals,  each  affecting  a  single  note  of  the 
standard  diatonic  scale  (do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  andti),  and  each  of  which  can  be  set  it 
one  of  two  notches  cut  into  the  pedal  box. 
It  you  want  to  raise  the  pitch  of  a  note  from 
tlat  to  natural,  you  depress  the  appropriate 
pedal  into  the  first  notch;  if  you  want  to 
raise  it  still  farther,  to  sharp,  you  depress 
the  pedal  into  the  second  notch.  Depress- 
ing all  the  pedals  together  raises  the  key  of 
the  complete  instrument  from  C-flat  to  C- 
natural  or  C-sharp. 

The  resulting  mechanism,  though  for 
the  most  part  concealed  within  the  harp's 
pedal  box,  slender  pillar,  and  gracefully 
curved  neck,  is  as  complicated  as  any  that 
Rube  Goldberg  might  have  devised,  re- 
quiring linkage  rods,  pulleys,  gears,  levers, 
leaf  and  coil  springs,   wheels,   washers, 


spindles,  hooks,  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets,  all 
slightly  different  inshape,  all  forged  ol  spe 
i  i.illv  hardened  steel,  and  sometimes  gal 
vanized  with  brass  or  pi. Hed  with  silver. 
Moreovei .  eac  h  pan  is  engineered  to  work 
as  silently  as  a  fine  watch:  the  music  ian 
who  plays  the  instrument  must  not  hear 
any  of  the  moving  ma<  hiner^ ,  "In  a  harp," 


says  Horngacher,  "silence  is  worth  more 
than  gold."  In  all,  a  Horngacher  harp  con- 
tains 2,400  parts  and  must  withstand  the 
enormous  strain  of  4,400  pounds  of  ten- 
sion— almost  100  pounds  on  each  string. 

Working  alone,  it  takes  a  master  harp 
maker  some  six  months  of  forty-eight-hour 
weeks  to  build  a  harp.  Even  with  a  staff  of 
seven  to  help  him — one  of  whom  is  his  son 
and  successor — Horngacher  turns  out  only 
about  eighteen  instruments  a  year. 

The  process  starts  with  the  selection  of 
beams  of  wood  from  a  supply  already  well 
aged  fat  least  eight  to  ten  years,  in  the  case 
of  a  Horngacher),  since  much  of  the  secret 
of  a  good  tone  lies  in  the  woods  of  the 
sound  box  and  soundboard,  as  well  as  in 
the  cabinetmaking  skills  of  laminating, 
lacquering,   and  varnishing  them.   Most 


soundboards  are  made  of    i 
spruce,  while  foi  the  gourd  sha| 
box  mahogany  oi  maple  is  usually  i 
depending  on  the  musical  effect  desired: 
mahogany  gives  a  soft,  dark,  roun  I 
and  maple  a  sound  that  is  more  glittering 
and  sprightly.  I  he  beams  are  next  cut  into 
sl.us  and  shingles,  some  onl\  a  millimeter 
thick,  then  layer  by  layei  are  glued  and 

laminated  together,   formed  and  shaped, 

lathe  tinned  and  sawed,   lust  how  the 
i  is  worked  and  what  tensions  an  built 

into  it  in  order  that  the  best  tone  be  pro- 
duced are  the  teal  keys  to  harp  making, 
and  each  pie<  e  as  it  takes  form  is  contin- 
ually tested  lor  resonance.  When  it  is  fin- 
ished it  is  marked  with  the  date  and  the 
cabinetmaker's  initials,  and  stored  to  age 
for  an  additional  year  or  two. 

Only  then  are  the  separate  components 
ready  to  he  put  together.  They  are  brought 
forth,  stained,  spray-varnished  eight  times 
to  mirror  finish,  and  assembled,  complete 
with  strings  and  interior  mechanism,  into 
a  true  Horngacher  harp. 

Wood  carving,  metal  sculpting,  and 
gilding,  however,  are  done  outside  the 
shop  by  artisans  in  these  specialties:  "To 
learn  any  of  these  crafts  would  take  me 
another  lifetime,"  says  Horngacher.  A  sil- 
versmith molds  and  casts  the  embossed 
decorations  and  crowns,  all  of  gold-plated 
copper,  that  embellish  some  models. 

Finally,  a  professional  harpist  spends 
several  hours  breaking  in  the  instrument, 
and  any  necessary  adjustments  are  carried 
out.  After  that  the  new  harp  is  ready  to  be 
shipped — or  to  be  picked  up  in  person  by 
the  customer,  many  of  whom  come  from 
around  the  world  to  do  so. 

Horngacher  will  tailor  a  harp  to  a  partic- 
ular customer's  specifications.  Back  when 
Obermayer  was  still  alive,  he  designed  for 
Nicanor  Zabaleta  a  very  special  instru- 
ment— one  with  an  eighth  pedal,  enabling 
Zabaleta  to  dampen  the  vibrations  of  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  bass  strings  and  thus  to 


Left:  Horngacher  shows  an  apprentice  how  harp  pillars  are  to  be  glued;  right,  to  set  the  glue  properly,  he  tightens  the  clamps  on  the  pillar. 


HAVE  HORNGACHER,  WILL  TRAVEL 


It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  music  that  pro- 
ducing an  effect  described  as  "ethere- 
al" by  those  who  have  never  plucked 
an  arpeggio  requires  a  mundane  feat  oi 
strength  and  coordination.  "The  harp  is 
not  an  instrument  at  which  you  feel  com- 
fortable," admits  Nancy  Allen.  "You're 
ill  at  ease  because  you're  off  balance." 

One  of  America's  leading  concert 
narpists,  Allen  spends  considerable  time 
with  her  arms  up  in  the  ait  while  seated 
on  the  edge  of  a  hard  bench.  A  small, 
erect  figure,  she  rests  the  bulk  of  her  one- 
hundred-pound,  six-foot-tall  Homgach- 
er  against  her  right  shoulder  as  she  plays 
the  sttings  with  the  thumb  and  first  three 
fingers  of  each  hand.  Her  fingertips  arc- 
slightly  clubbed,  which  is  often  true  of 
harpists,  yet  blisters  remain  a  hazard. 
Meanwhile,  she  is  busy  shifting  the  seven 
pedals  with  her  feet  to  change  key  or  add 
an  accidental. 

She  began  playing  the  harp  before  she 
knew  how  hard  it  is.  One  day  when  she- 
was  six,  Nancy,  along  with  bet  sisters 
Jane  and  Barbara,  was  led  into  the  sun 
room  of  the  family's  Long  Island,  New 
York,  home,  where  a  harp  proudly  stood. 
By  nightfall,  the  three  little  girls  could 
play  "Hot  Cross  Buns."  Today,  ea  h  is  a 
harpist:  Jane  performs  with  otchesfras  in 
Oregon;  Barbara  focuses  on  ensemble 
playing  in  the  Northeast;  and  Nancy, 
who  has  won  the  most  renown,  juggles 

B}  Karen  M.  DuPnest,  a  harpist. 


concert  schedules  with  teaching — she 
is  to  head  Juilliard's  harp  department. 

"There's  a  new  breed  of  harpist,  and 
the  Allen  sisters  ate  part  of  it,"  says  the 
flutist  Ransom  Wilson,  who  works  with 
both  Nancy  and  Barbara.  "Harpists  are 
notorious  for  playing  out  of  tune  and 
rhythm,  but  the  Aliens  are  always  aware 
of  intonation  and  play  in  tune." 

In  1972,  when  she  was  seventeen, 
Nancy  enrolled  in  Juilliard,  to  study  with 
the  French  master  of  the  harp  Marcel 
Grandjany.  Here  she  developed  the 
technical  precision  and  expressive  phras- 
ing, the  elegant  trills  and  brilliant 
chords,  that  can  be  heard  on  her  new 
Angel  album,  Nancy  Allen  Plays  Hack, 
available  next  month. 

But  there  are  no  courses  in  the  art  of 
being  a  traveling  musician — especially 
one  whose  companion  is  a  harp.  Allen 
has  dragged  her  harp  through  the  snows 
of  the  North,  performed  in  the  string- 
destroying  humidify  of  the  South  and  the 
crackling  dryness  of  the  West,  and 
learned  the  logistics  of  shipping  the 
crated  instrument  from  one  whistlestop 
to  the  next.  She  emphasizes  the  similari- 
ties between  sports  and  music — the  de- 
mands on  stamina  and  discipline.  Once 
she  begins  to  play,  however,  there  are  no 
wild  gestures  or  extraneous  motions  to 
betray  her  fatigue  or  frustration.  Nancy 
Allen  approaches  the  harp  strings  with 
the  confidence  of  Jimmy  Connors  deliv- 
ering a  line  shot. 


enhance  the  descant  range  when  making 
studio  recordings;  the  technology  in- 
volved is  considered  as  important  an  inno- 
vation as  that  of  the  double-action  harp 
developed  by  Sebastian  Erard. 

Zabaleta  has  strong  opinions  as  to  what 
his  harps  should  look  like.  Spurning  the 
elaborately  carved  and  lavishly  gilded 
creations,  he  favors  an  instrument  made  of 
mahogany  stained  so  datk  it  is  almost 
black,  varnished  and  polished  to  a  high 
gloss,  and  totally  devoid  of  ornamenta- 
tion. Horngacher  not  only  makes  it  that 
way  for  him  but  also  offers  in  his  catalogue 
a  similar  version,  a  little  lighter  in  color,  as 
a  "Zabaleta"  model. 

After  all  these  years,  Horngacher  does 
not  think  of  harp  making  as  his  livelihood 
but  as  his  hobby,  and  when  something 
seems  wrong  with  an  instrument  in  prog- 
ress, he  does  not  care  how  long  it  takes  to 
set  it  right,  even  though  the  details  that 
preoccupy  him  are  generally  hidden  from 
the  viewer's  eyes,  the  listener's  ears,  and 
sometimes  even  the  harpist's  fingers.  "An 
extra  ten  hours  or  twenty — to  me  that  does 
not  matter,  just  so  long  as  it  is  m  Ordnung, " 
he  says.  "For  years  my  wife  has  been  com- 
plaining that  I  take  my  harp  problems  to 
bed  with  me.  Yes,  yes,  but  I  just  cannot 
sleep  until  I  have  it  right,  in  Ordnung." 

And  although  he  produces  five  different 
models,  what  he  works  for  is  a  "straight 
line" — consistency  in  sound  and  in  play- 
ing action — within  each  category.  "Quite 
often  harpists  will  come  here  to  pick  up 
their  instruments  and  will  test  others  that  I 
may  have  in  the  showroom, "he says.  "The 
longer  they  play  them,  the  mote  they  will 
tell  me  that  they  cannot  find  any  differ- 
ence between  them.  That  gives  me  a  great 
sense  of  gratification. 

"Of  course  I  can  build  variations  in,  to 
satisfy  the  customer  who  wants  a  more 
glassy  or  explosive  sound,  or  one  who  pre- 
fers it  more  caressing  and  pleasing,  more 
romantic.  But  usually  the  differences  are 
so  slight  that  only  a  really  accomplished 
professional  can  hear  them." 

Horngacher  can  hear  them,  too,  of 
course,  though  he  scoffs  at  the  suggestion 
that  to  build  a  good  harp,  one  must  be  a 
harpist.  "On  the  contrary,"  he  insists, 
"good  instrument  makers  have  never  been 
good  musicians."  When  pressed  on  this 
point,  however,  he  admits  that  it  helps  to 
have  a  good  ear — and  that  he  would  never 
even  have  gotten  started  had  it  not  been 
for  rhe  Tyrolean  folk  harp  he  bought  while 
working  as  a  cowherd  in  the  Kitzbiihel 
Alps  forty  years  ago.  He  still  plays  it.  □ 

Tfie  "Empire"  model  has  a  beautiful  treble,  a 
powerful  middle,  and  a  sonorous  bass  range. 
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Like  many  artists,  Chaim  Gross  collects  art.  Unlike  so  many 
of  them  (even  Picasso),  the  eighty-one-year-old  sculptor 
chooses  very  well  indeed— and  has  for  a  long  time.  Today 
he  and  his  wife,  Renee,  live  intimately  and  somewhat 
playfully  with  a  collection  of  twentieth-century  art  that 
iy  major  museum  in  the  nation  would  quickly  build  a  wing  for— 
it  only  Gross  would  oblige  by  giving  it  away. 

e  won't— not  yet,  anyway.  In  fact,  when  he  lends  any  pieces 
to  an  exhibition,  he  misses  them  dreadfully,  even  though  Chaim 
-jrosss  Manhattan  home,  once  a  hat  factory,  fairly  bulges  with 
works  of  art.   Besides  the  artist's  own  sculptures  in  wood  and 
-which  have  long  been  sought  by  private  investors  and 
prestigious  museums  including  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  in  New  York,  the  H.rshhorn  Museum,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago-he  has 
representative  works  by  most  of  the  major  American  painters  of 
the  past  hal  century.  He  also  has  at  least  a  thousand  top-quality 
African  sculptures,  a  fabulous  hoard  of  Ashanti  gold  weights 
and,  to  add  even  more  variety,  some  fine  examples  of  Oceanic 
and  pre-Columbian  art. 

What  unifies  this  astonishing  collection  is  the  collector's  own 
su  tamed  passion.  It  shows  today,  when  Gross,  laden  with  hon- 
ors—including,  most  notably,  his  election  in  198  3  to  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters-talks  about  his  standards   "I 
never  buy  for  investment  or  for  possession  or  decoration.  I  buy 
because  I  love  art:  shapes  and  forms  and  color.  That's  what  gives 
me  pleasure.     Even  in  the  1920s    when  Cham,  was  a  hungry 
immigrant  youth  in  New  York,  he  found  the  scent  of  art  as  entic- 
ing as  the  whiff  of  oven-fresh  bread  in  a  Lower  Last  Side  bakery 
He  delivered  groceries  back  then,  earning  eight  dollars  a  week 
u  hile  studying  at  the  Educational  Alliance  Art  School.  There  he 
exchanged  his  own  art  fot  the  work  of  other  art  students,  among 
them  Peter  Hume,  Adolph  Gottlieb,  and  Isaac  and  Moses  Soyer 
I  hrough  such  swaps,  the  collection  got  off  to  a  promising  start 
and,  given  Gross's  interest,  quickly  burgeoned 

No* -with  the  patriarchal  look  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet, 
his  black  eyes  set  deep  under  heavy,  dark  eyebrows  and  thick 
white  hair,  Cross  remembers  every  trade,  every  transaction.  "I 
had  no  money  to  buy  art,  but  I  told  my  fellow  artists  that  we 
-should  exchange.  I  still  have  my  first  Peter  Blume  drawing,"  he 

At  home  with  his  work:  the  artist  in  his  studio,  amid  watercolors 
drawings,  and  bronze  ■'portraits"  of  friends  and  family . 


THE  YESES  OF 

CHAIM  GROSS 

ARTCOLLECTING 

AS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

BY  ALMA  JONES  WATERHOUSE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BENNO  FRIEDMAN 
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On!\  Gross's  own  passion  uni/ies  his  collection.  Left:  A  ceramic  Picasso  bird  and  Renoir's  bronze  Head  of  Coco  jostle  a 
inscribed  "To  Dear  Chaim,  Rome  59.  "  Right:  Works  by  Kandinsky,  Moore,  el  al.  vie  for  attention  with  a  case  of  As/umti 


de  Kooning 
gold  weights. 


notes,  his  guttural  bast  Side  cadences  blending  with  an  odd  mix  of 
multilingual  accents.  "Later,  with  prize  money  1  won  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  othet  awards,  I  bought  the  wotk 
of  more  and  more  artists." 

Forty  percent  of  his  collection  of  paintings  and  lithographs  was 
amassed  through  exchanges  years  ago  with  artists  who  have  since 
gained  world  recognition.  Even  the  lesser-known  artists  whose 
works  he  acquired  now  tend  to  be  regarded  with  gre.it  esteem. 
Consider  the  black  American  naive  painter  Horace  Pippin:  Gross 
bought  his  The  Hunter  for  $100  around  1945;  today  the  painting 
might  well  fetch  a  thousand  times  that. 

What  is  Gross's  secret?  He  has  only  one  criterion,  he  says:  "In 
all  these  years  with  my  own  art  I  know  who  is  yes  and  who  is  no.  I  )o 
you  understand  me? — who  has  something  and  who  has  nothing. 
When  I  collect,  I  have  no  interest  when  there  is  no  talent." 

To  Gross,  art  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  things  worth  owning. 
"After  I  am  getting  ready  a  little 
more  money,  1  could  spend  more.  I 
call  myself  an  alcoholic  collector.  I 
am  an  addict  because  I  get  high  on 
the  feeling  when  I  buy  a  good  piece. " 
A  luminous,  boyish  grin  overtakes 
his  usual  serious  demeanor.  "I'm  a 
happy  fellow,"  he  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  collectors 
have  sought  his  advice.  "Some 
people  can't  really  see,  so  they  ask 
me  to  buy  for  them  at  auctions. 


Old,  poor,  and  obscure,  Louis-Michel 

Eilshemius  painted  this  comely  nude 

on  the  top  of  a  cigar  box  and  sold  it  to 

Gross  for  five  dollars. 
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Some  buy  just  for  the  moneymaking.  I  am  different.  I  still  buy  for 
beauty — just  like  in  the  early  days.  And  I  bought  when  no  one 
else  bought,  hack  in  the  thirties. 

"Almost  everything  we  own  has  gone  up  in  value.  But  don't  say 
much  about  that."  Then  Gross  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Joseph 
Stella's  Madonna  of  Coney  Island,  which  he  found  in  a  framing 
shop  and  bought  in  exchange  for  one  of  his  own  lithographs  plus 
$  1 80  from  more  prize  money:  "It  was  many  years  on  the  wall  right 
ovet  the  sofa.  Later,  when  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
needed  a  Joseph  Stella  for  an  exhibition  showing  three  hundred 
years  of  American  art,  I  rejected  several  of  their  offers  before  I 
finally  released  it  for  .  .  .  well" — he  smiles  like  a  gambler  with 
a  bet  on  a  sure  thing — "quite  a  lot." 

As  in  a  Fellini  film,  the  experience  in  the  home  of  Chaim  and 
Renee  Gross  is  a  sifting  of  images  and  remembrances,  fantasies 
and  realities  and  dreams.  The  walls  in  every  room  are  covered 

with  the  "yeses"  of  Chaim  Gross.  Of 
them  all,  none  seem  more  emphatic 
than  those  on  the  long  wall  of  the 
dining  room.  Here,  in  startling  jux- 
taposition, hangs  a  profusion  of  ori- 
ginal gouaches,  drawings,  paintings, 
and  lithographs  by  Chagall,  Ma- 
tisse, Toulouse-Lautrec,  Moore, 
Klee,  Dufy,  Modigliani,  Rodin,  Pi- 
casso, and  others.  A  visitor  senses 
immediately  that  these  works  of  art 
have  mesmerized  many  a  guest  at  the 


Ashanti  gold  weights  (showi\  roughly 

half  their  true  size),  made  of  bronze 

and  used  to  weigh  gold  dust,  from 

Gross's  extensive  array. 
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table.  "So  that's  the  wall, "( irosssays,  dismissing  it  with  a  wave  ol 
the  hand,  like  a  passing  introduction  to  .1  larg<  family  that  has 

won  the  honor  ot  being  both  loved  and  taken  fol  granted. 
That  introduction  now  leads  to  the  other  walls.  One  undei 

Stands  Gross  when  he  sa\s,  "Renee  and  1  ate  not  fan<  \  people 

The  space  in  our  home  is  importam  only  to  hold  m\  own  com- 
pleted works  and  out  collections."  Rooms,  alcoves,  hallways 
even  the  elevator  ("Kir  maybe  later  when  we  are  old")     have 
been  turned  into  a  private  museum. 

Gross  is  no  typical  curator,  either.  Bounding  along,  he  has  .1 
comment  tor  every  picture.  "  I  hat's  .1  \  en  rare  ( :hagall  c .  iver  for  a 
musical  program.  There  are  only  two  in  existem  e.  ( hagall  is  my 
friend,  and  I  love  his  work.  .  .  .  And  there's  a  Toulouse  1  au 
tree  -the  one  downstairs  has  more  color.  .  .  .  Raphael  Soyei 
called  this  one  Hie  Dance— reproduced  main  times.  .  .  . 
Here's  a  rare  John  Mann  DOS  etching  and  some  sket<  hes  for  the 
murals  that Orozco did  tor  Dartmouth."  Moving  on,  "This  work 
bv  Jules  Pascin  shows  his  sensitive  use  of  colors.  I  bought  a  lot  of 
his  work.  .  .  .  And  here  is  Picasso's  painting  of  his  ex-wife, 
Gilot,  and  here's  his  Mediterranean  Passage  with  all  its 
eolors.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  my  first  purchases — a  Maillol.  I 
bought  six  oi  them,  but  I'm  not  so  keen  on  Maillol 
now.  .  .  .  There's  a  rare  M.itissc  #3.  .  .  .  Leger  signed  this 
piece  especiallv  tor  me.  .  .  .  And  here  is  Philip  Evergood's 
painting  called  Chaim  Eating  a  Watermelon.  " 

Gross's  own  studio,  on  the  street  level,  provides  a  glimpse  of  his 
sculptures — works  of  tremendous  energy.  On  the  next  floor,  sep- 
arating the  dining  room  from  the  kitchen,  is  a  wall  divider  hold- 
ing one  of  the  world's  largest  collections  of  tiny  brass  and  bronze 
Ashanti  sculptures.  Here  in  miniature,  in  both  abstract  and  rep- 
resentational forms,  is  a  world  of  myth  and  magic  reflecting  the 
daily  life  and  proverbs  of  the  Ashanti  people. 

"We  collect  stuff,  "says  Gross  with  a  shrug.  The  casual  phrasing 
camouflages  the  guarded  domain  of  the  compulsive  collector. 
The  visitor  needs  to  spend  time  with  him — the  equivalent  of 
earning  a  special  passport — before  Gross  will  allow  one  to  hear  his 
private  remembrances  of  things  past.  He  reminisces,  at  first  reluc- 
tantly and  at  first  about  himself. 

Unlike  the  great  majority  of  collectors,  Chaim  Gross  had  an 
artist's  sense  of  direction  from  the  beginning.  Born  in 
1904,  the  son  of  a  woodcutter  in  Austria's  Carpathian 
Mountains,  he  fled  from  czarist  Russian  troops  in  1914, 
eventually  making  his  way  to  Budapest  and  later  Vienna, 
where  he  spent  his  time  drawing  in  the  coffeehouses  and  studying 
art.  In  1921,  attracted  by  the  "land  of  the  free,  "he  arrived  inNew 
York,  where  he  soon  enrolled  at  the  art  school  while  working 
nights.  "There  is  a  time  to  forget,  too,"  he  says,  as  if  silently 
debating  whether  anyone  could  understand  the  days  of  the  Great 
Depression,  when  he  lived  on  Ninth  Street.  "It  wasn't  easy  for 
artists  in  those  days,  but  the  Soyer  brothers  were  good  to  me. 
They  made  a  place  for  me  at  their  table.  We  all  had  to  struggle. 
One  day  I  saw  Federico  Castellon  scraping  off  paint  from  one  of 
his  surrealistic  paintings  because  he  could  not  afford  a  new  can- 
vas. I  said,  'Stop!'  and  I  bought  it.  It  was  called  Heavenly  Kiss." 
The  stories  continue  scattershot,  each  triggered  by  the  sight  of 
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Gross  kwes  wood:  "i  have  never  wanted  a  single  piece  o]  my  u  ood 
sculpture  to  lose  the  feeling  of  the  tree  it  came  from. 


a  picture:  the  Reginald  Marsh  Bowery  scene  ("I've  got  two  paint- 
ings in  one  because  he  painted  on  both  sides  of  the  canvas"); 
l  iuglielmi's  The  Hungry,  a  WPA  painting  that  Gross  has  been 
persuaded  to  let  no  fewer  than  five  museums  borrow  ("His  widow 
took  one  of  my  sculptures  for  it");  Max  Ernst's  Flowers  and  Fish  ("I 
also  have  a  drawing  which  he  did  on  a  sheet  of  music").  And  then 
there  is  the  tiny  Eilshemius  painting. 

"I  knew  Louis-Michel  Eilshemius  in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
when  he  was  already  an  old  man.  I  used  to  visit  him  in  his  brown- 
stone  house  on  Fifty-seventh  Street  when  he  was  poor  and  no- 
body wanted  his  paintings.  Now  he  is  much  in  demand — more 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  his  paintings  are  in  the 
Hirshhorn  Museum.  But  back  in  the  early  days  I  saw  one  time  a 
little  painting  he  had  done  on  the  cover  of  an  old  cigar  box.  He 
said,  'Do  you  have  any  money  in  your  pocket?'  I  said,  'Yes,  five 
dollars.'  He  said,  'Give  me  the  five  dollars.  You  can  take  the 
painting.'  I  still  have  it  over  there  in  that  elaborate  frame." 

Many  of  the  friends  did  portraits  of  each  other — Milton  Avery, 
Philip  Evergood,  the  Soyer  brothers,  Chagall,  and  John  Flanna- 
gan,  whose  drawing  is  inscribed,  "To  Chaim  with  admiration  and 
affection."  There  were  carefree  meetings  in  the  park — times 
when  Gross  watched  Arshile  Gorky  study  the  drawings  that  chil- 
dren made  on  the  sidewalk.  There  were  times  in  the  studio  when 
he  watched  other  artists  like  Stuart  Davis,  as  he  painted  to  jazz 
music.  "This  rare  early  painting  is  entirely  different  from  his  later 
work,"  Gross  observes.  "I  love  the  beautiful  design,  the  subdued 
colors  and  harmony." 

There  were  paintings,  too,  for  birthdays,  for  weddings,  and 
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"1  am  on  addict,  "  says  Gross,  "because  I  get  high  on  the  feeling  when  I  buy  a  good  piece.  "  From  left:  A  lithograph  of  acrobats  by  his  friend 
Min i  c  'hagali,  Wax  Ernst's  oil  Flowers  and  Fish;  .1  uidc  eyed  beauty  in  a  lithograph  by  I  fenri  Matisse. 


maybe  just  tor  lunch — like  the  black-and-white  by  de  Kooning. 
"Renee  and  1  met  him  in  Rome  in  1959  when  he  had  a  studio  next 
to  mine.  We  had  lunch  together  every  day.  In  those  days  he  was 
tine  of  the  few  artists  who  had  money.  He  used  to  treat  the  artists 
at  his  table,  so  1  did  a  portrait  drawing  ot  him.  In  return,  he  laid 
out  several  drawings  on  the  floor  and  said  to  me,  'Take  any  you 
want,'  and  he  signed  this  one  'To  Dear  Chaim  1959.'  There  is  a 
wild  beauty  in  his  paintings.  His  self-expression  comes  from  with- 
in— all  from  within.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?" 

In  this  almost  chaotic  collection,  there  is  a  mysterious  unity, 
lent  by  a  kind  of  passion  and  intimacy.  "When  I  choose  a  paint- 
ing, I  never  look  at  the  subject  but  at  what  the  painting  has  to  say 
to  me  as  an  artist — like  the  freshness  in  color  and  lines  of  Max 
Weber's  drawing  of  four  women  talking."  For  Chaim  Gross  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a  gut  reaction  to  the  inner  life  of  a  painting. 
"Feelings  are  the  source  of  all  art.  These  paintings  are  my  friends. 
They  talk  to  me  and  I  talk  to  them.  I  always  look  at  the  paintings 
and  my  memories  at  the  same  time." 

Indeed,  throughout  the  home  and  the  collection,  shadows  of 
artists  steal  in  and  out  like  Gypsies.  Gross  talks  of  Abraham  Wal- 
kowitz,  who  fell  in  love  with  Isadora  Duncan  in  Paris.  "I  have 
many  of  his  paintings  of  Dun- 
can. Abraham  and  I  were  very 
close.  Even  after  he  went 
blind,  he  came  every  day 
when  I  had  a  one-man  show  at 
the  Whitney  Museum.  He  just 
sat  in  the  corner  and  listened 
to  the  people  come  and  go.  I 
can't  tell  you  why." 

And  he  remembers  when 
John  Graham  came  from  Rus- 


Gross  has  a  thousand  pieces  of 

African  sculpture.  A  few 

favorites  crowd  an  upper 

bookcase. 
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sia  and  changed  his  name.  "We  were  very  good  friends.  I  used  to 
buy  his  work  for  as  little  as  three  or  five  dollars  a  week.  He  had  a 
wonderful  sense  and  feeling  for  art.  What  was  it  he  wrote  ?  Oh  yes, 
System  and  Dialectics  of  Art.  Now  many  people  want  his  work, 
abstract  or  mystical.  I  bought  his  abstract  Red  Square  very  early 
because  I  loved  the  shape  and  form.  That  makes  the  beauty  of  a 
painting — just  as  in  sculpture." 

Chaim  Gross  attempts  a  switch  to  the  present  with  a  quick 
reference  to  his  teaching  at  the  Educational  Alliance  Art 
School  and  the  New  School  for  Social  Research.  "It's  a  mat- 
ter of  service,  and  I  never  discourage  students."  Among 
these  students  was  Louise  Nevelson,  who  created  one  of  her 
first  pieces  of  sculpture  in  his  class.  "She  was  a  painter  first — a 
very  quiet  person — always  original  right  from  the  beginning. 

"It's  my  business  to  know  the  artists,"  he  says.  "If  you  mention 
any  artist,  I  know  the  work."  And  vice  versa.  Gross  values  quality 
so  highly  that  the  credit  line  is  irrelevant  to  him.  Thus,  he  has 
sought  the  art  of  anonymous  artists,  including  those  African 
tribesmen  who  carved  in  wood  centuries  ago.  As  the  single  artist 
most  responsible  for  the  renaissance  of  wood  sculpture  in  the 

United  States,  Chaim  Gross 
was  naturally  drawn  to  the  ex- 
pressive sculptures  of  tradi- 
tional African  art.  Yet  there 
was  obviously  more  to  the  at- 
traction. 

Beginning  in  the  1940s, 
Chaim  and  Renee  Gross  ac- 
quired over  a  thousand  Afri- 
can sculptures.  "1  was  devel- 
oping lithographs  in  Pans  and 


Limg  ago  Gross  snapped  up 

The  Hunter,  by  the  black 

American  naive  painter  Horace 

Pippin  (1888-1947). 
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( lhaim  and  Renee  (  noss,  in  ihe  company  of  Soya,  Ernst,  Orozco,  Grooms,  Metzjtnger, 
and  many  more.  When  he  lends  a  work  for  exhibition,  he  says,  he  misses  il  dreadfully. 


took  time  out  to  look  for  them — in  Brussels  and  Loudon,  too — 
mostly  from  dealers,"  Gross  notes.  "1  could  buy  pieces  lor  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars."  He  also  bought  in  Africa,  where  buying  was 
not  easy  to  do  without  established  connections  and  routes.  The 
Grosses'  magnificent  collection  now  represents  well  over  fifty  tri- 
bal styles  in  both  wood  and  metal,  along  with  one  of  the  largest 
collections  in  existence  of  Ashanti  gold  weights. 

Chaim  Gross  has  also  helped  shape  the  collections  of  others. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage  Warren  Robbins,  founder  of 
the  Museum  of  African  Art  in  Washington,  to  develop  a  museum 
devoted  solely  to  traditional  African  art.  They  met  at  the  Chrys- 
ler estate  in  Virginia  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  196  3  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  Chaim  Gross  exhibition.  "When  Chaim  first  learned  of 
my  idea,  which  some  people  considered  foolhardy  at  the  tune,  he 
immediately  offered  his  support,"  Robbins  recalls.  "At  our  very 
next  meeting  he  suggested  the  names  of  potential  patrons  and 
collectots,  many  of  whom  he  had  started  on  their  own  African 
collections.  And  Renee  promptly  supplied  the-  addresses  as  we 
developed  our  ideas  over  bowls  of  matzo-hall  soup." 

Like  everything  else  in  the  world  of  Chaim  and  Renee 
Gross,  their  collection  of  African  art  reflects  their  belie!  in 
personal  vision.  "We  don't  even  know  who  made  these 
pieces.  They  had  no  formal  education — only  what  was 
handed  down.  But  they  had  a  sense  of  feeling.  It's  true  even 
today.  There  is  something  inside  them.  When  I  was  in  Afru  a,  I 
saw  seven-year-old  children  carving.  '  He  refers  to  some  pieces 
with  special  fondness:  the  Fang  reliquary  guardian  with  its  grace- 
ful contours,  the  Hemba  ancestor  figure  with  its  striking  face  and 
profile,  the  Kuba  cosmetics  box  and  palm-wine  cup,  the  six- 
teenth-century Benin  warrior,  the  Ngbaka  figure  used  in  initia- 
tion ceremonies,  the  kneeling  Senufo  fertility  figure  with  incrus- 
tation,  the  Bambata  antelope  headdresses,  the  Yoruba  dance 


wands,  the  Kongo  medicinal  powet  figure,  the  Bakota  funeral 
reliquaries,  and  the  Mano-Gio-style  mask  used  to  denote  social 
levels  in  their  hierarchy. 

Having  created  his  own  superb  sculptures  in  over  forty  varieties 
of  wood,  Gross  has  always  been  keenly  aware  of  the  power  inher- 
ent in  the  natural  energy  of  wood.  Gross  could  understand  why 
the  African  tribesmen  believe  that  all  objects  ate  manifestations 
of  energy.  And  he  could  understand  how  that  energy  gave  even 
their  smallest  pieces  a  monumental  force  many  times  their  actual 
size.  It  is  the  same  natutal  force  that  he  deals  with  in  his  own 
sculptures.  "1  have  never  wanted  a  single  piece  of  my  wood  sculp- 
ture  to  lose  the  feeling  of  the  ttee  it  came  from — its  natural  ori- 
gin," he  emphasizes.  "What  people  consider  to  be  out  of  propor- 
tion is  not  so.  I  do  not  want  to  carve  too  much  away.  Each  piece 
has  its  own  truth."  It  is  the  same  truth  that  he  instinctively  rec- 
ognizes in  the  wotk  of  those  African  tribesmen  who  perceive  the 
size  of  each  feature  of  the  body  in  ditect  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  energy  and  the  significance  attributed  to  it.  For  Chaim  Gross 
and  the  African  tribesmen,  there  are  no  distortions  in  these  works 
of  art.  "For  me  these  sculptures  are  as  beautiful  as  Gteek  statues. 
Even  what  some  people  might  call  ugly  is  beautiful  to  me.  I  look 
for  the  grace  of  form  in  simple  contours  and  lines — and  the  pati- 
na. The  beauty  is  not  only  in  the  subject  but  in  the  way  it's  done. " 
He  gestures  toward  a  Hemba  ancestor  huure  from  Zaire.  "I  didn't 
buy  this  piece  because  it  was  a  Hemba.  1  bought  it  because  it  is  a 
superb  piece  of  sculpture." 

That  sort  of  heartfelt  response,  of  course,  explains  the  entire, 
extraordinary  collection,  too,  which  evolved  ovet  a  period  of  six- 
ty years  through  equally  emphatic  yeses  and  decisive  noes.  For 
Chaim  Ciross,  there  is  no  other  way.  □ 

Alma  J  ones  Waterhouse  writes  frequently  about  artists,  interior  design, 
and  eollecting. 
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PAINTING:  Portrait  of 
two  sons  of  Wajid  Ali 
Shah,  the  ruler  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Oudh, 
unsigned.  Circa  1830. 
H.62"  W.  45" 


SIDE  TABLE:  Fine 
George  I  gilt  gesso 
side  table  with  foliate 
strapwork  top,  the 
knees  decorated  with 
carved  heads  of  Red 
Indians.  Circa  1718. 
H.31"  W.42"  D.  26" 
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DISCOVERY 


THE  GANSEVOORT  PAPERS 

From  a  barn  in  upstate  New  York,  a  treasure  trove  of  Melvilleana. 
By  Steve  Lerner 


"I  don't  know  why  I  keep  this  stuff,"  said 
the  slightly  eccentric,  ninety-two-year- 
old  Mrs.  H.  to  an  antiques  dealer  as  they 
stood  in  her  bam  surveying  the  accumu- 
lated debris  of  generations.  "I  don't  know 
why  1  don't  throw  it  away."  Part  of  the  stuff 
in  question  turned  out  to  be  a  first-draft 
manuscript  of  Types,  Herman  Melville's 
first  novel,  and  some  five  hundred  letters 
of  Melville  family  correspondence — a 
treasure  trove  that  had  lain  there  forgotten 
for  over  htt\  \ears.  Once  it  had  been  iden- 
tified, Mrs.  H. — who  insists  on  maintain- 
ing anonymity— did  not  keep  it.  In  July 
1983,  the  collection  was  sold  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library  tor  $400,000. 

How  the  material  came  to  be  in  Mrs. 
H.'s  barn  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  the 
history  can  be  tentatively  reconstructed.  It 
seems  that  the  papers  were  originally  in 
the  possession  of  Augusta  Melville,  Her- 
man's sister  and  copyist.  When  she  died, 
in  1876,  they  were  probably  sent,  unexam- 
ined, to  the  home  of  her  uncle  Herman 
Gansevoort,  in  the  town  of  C  iansevoort, 
New  York.  His  house  was  subsequently 
bought  and  sold  several  times.  Finally,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  H.'s  uncle, 
the  town  physician.  After  his  death,  Mrs. 
H.  cleaned  out  his  house  and  moved  all  his 
belongings — including  the  Melville  pa- 
pers— to  a  barn  she  owned  nearby.  Some 
years  later,  Mrs.  H.'s  house  burned  to  the 
ground  (whereupon  she  moved  into  a  trail- 
er), but  the  Melville  papers  remained  safe 
in  the  barn. 

Years  later,  in  the  tall  of  1981,  Francis 
Plumeau,  a  Glens  Falls  psychologist  and  a 
member  of  the  Melville  Society,  discov- 
ered some  Melville  family  letters  in  the 
barn  while  investigating  the  area  tor  links 
to  Melville's  story.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  H.  to  part  with  them  bur  was 
permitted  to  photograph  the  site  and  set- 
tled for  that. 

Another  party  had  long  been  interested 
in  Mrs.  H.'s  barn.  In  1978,  Jack  Guerrera, 
an  antiques  dealer  from  sleepy  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York,  came  cruising  through 
(  iansevoort  searching  for  Treasure.  From 


Shop  signs,  family  letters,  and  a  rare  jirst  draft:  a  bargain  at  $400,000. 


his  ear  he  spotted  an  old  woman  raking 
leaves  in  front  of  her  barn.  Through  the 
open  barn  doors  he  could  make  out  an 
ornate  antique  safe  that  aroused  his  profes- 
sional interest.  "Now,  Jack,"  Guerrera 
recalls  saying  to  himself,  "you  just  go  over 
and  try  to  buy  that  safe."  "Well,"  said  Mrs. 
H.,  "I  don't  particularly  want  the  safe,  but 
I  don't  particularly  want  to  sell  it  either." 
Being  a  persistent  man,  Guerrera  didn't 
take  that  word  as  final.  Over  the  years,  he 
managed  to  buy  quite  a  number  of  items 
from  Mrs.  H.:  a  fire  carrier  (tor  carrying 
coals  from  fireplace  to  fireplace),  an  an- 
tique bed,  some  old  oil  paints  and  pastels. 
Whenever  he  passed  her  trailer,  Guerrera 
would  stop  and  chat.  Practicing  his  own 
brand  of  quiet  Yankee  diplomacy,  he 
would  occasionally  do  her  the  odd  favor, 
fixing  a  lock,  for  instance,  or  the  catch  on 
the  barn  door.  She  affectionately  dubbed 
him  "Spy  byes,"  because  he  was  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a  bargain.  Gradually  he 
gained  her  confidence.  In  198  3,  inexplica- 
bly, she  allowed  him  to  take  his  time  rum- 


maging in  the  barn.  In  a  corner,  Guerrera 
noticed  a  stack  ot  old  Reader's  Digests  cov- 
ered in  plastic.  Beneath  them  was  a  dere- 
lict-looking cardboard  box.  It  was  this 
unprepossessing  piece  of  junk  that  caught 
Guerrera's  eye.  "I've  got  a  nose  tor  these 
things,"  he  boasts. 

In  this  box  C  Sucrrera  found  a  thirty-page 
segment  of  Typee,  written  in  the  author's 
own  crabbed  hand,  and  the  voluminous 
Melville  correspondence.  Among  the  let- 
ters was  one  to  Herman  Melville  from 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  asking  the  young 
author  to  pick  up  a  kitchen  clock  for  him 
and  run  a  list  of  other  errands.  In  another 
(see  page  1  ^1)  Herman  writes  ecstatically  to 
his  brother  Allan  on  the  birth  of  his  first 
son,  Malcolm — an  ill-fated  child  who 
eighteen  years  hirer  took  his  own  lite. 

At  the  moment  ot  discovery,  Guerrera, 
who  was  unfamiliar  with  Melville's  work, 
had  no  idea  what  he  was  holding  in  his 

Steve  Lerner  is  a  journalist  working  in  New 

York  C  'it\. 
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hands.  It  was  not  until  later  that  evening, 
when  he  asked  his  wife  what  she  knew 
about  Melville,  that  he  realized  he  had 
found  papers  of  the  author  of  Moby-Dick. 

Needing  advice,  Guerrera  turned  to 
John  and  Carolyn  DeMarco,  owners  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballad  Bookstore,  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pens, devotees  of  Melville.  They  had  just 
returned  from  their  winter  vacation,  on 
which  they  had  been  rereading  his  com- 
plete works.  They  were  excellently  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Guerrera's  find — knowing,  among  other 
things,  that  Herman  and  other  close  mem- 
bers of  the  Melville  family  occasionally 
staged  ritual  bonfires  to  burn  both  their 
letters  and  his  manuscripts. 

Apart  from  a  fragment  of  The  Confidence 
Man  (at  the  Houghton  Library,  at  Har- 
vard) and  a  single  page  of  the  Typee  manu- 
script (at  the  New  York  Public  Library), 
no  manuscript  of  any  of  the  major  works 
Melville  published  in  his  own  lifetime  is 
known  to  have  survived.  After  an  initial 
success  with  Typee,   Omoo,    and  White- 


Melville:  customshou.se  clerk,  genius. 

Jacket,  Melville  lost  touch  with  the  public 
of  his  day;  indeed,  he  gave  up  hope  of  a 
career  as  a  writer  and  eventually  took  work 
as  a  customs  clerk  on  the  New  York  water- 
front to  earn  a  living. 

Most  of  whatever  the  author  did  not 


A  GLOOMY  MASTERTO  HIS  BROTHER  ON  A  HAPPY  DAY 


Tuesday  morning 
February  20th  [1849] 

I  have  yours  of  yesterday.  I  am  rejoiced 
that  Sophia  is  well  after  her  happy 
delivery. 

Lizzie  is  doing  well,  also  the  phenome- 
non, which  weighs  I  know  not  how  many 
pennyweights, — I  would  say,  hundred- 
weights.— We  desire  much  to  have  him 
weighed,  but  it  was  thought  that  no  hay- 
scales  in  town  were  strong  enough.  It  takes 
three  nurses  to  dress  him;  and  he  is  as 
robust  as  Julius  Cesear. — He's  a  perfect 
prodigy — If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I 
shall  let  him  out  by  the  month  to  Barnum; 
and  take  the  tour  of  Europe  with  him.  I 
rhmk  of  calling  him  Barbarossa — Adol- 
phus — Ferdinand — Otto — Grand  issi- 
mo — Hercules — Sampson — Bonaparte — 
Lambert. — If  you  can  suggest  anything 
better  or  more  characteristic,  pray,  inform 
me  of  it  by  the  next  post. — There  was  a 
terrible  c<  munotion  here  at  the  hour  of  the 
event. — I  had  men  stationed  at  all  the 
church  bells,  24  hours  beforehand;  and 
when  the  electric  telegraph  informed 
them  of  the  fact — such  a  ding-donging  you 
never  heard. — All  the  engines  came  out, 
thinking  the  State-House  was  on  fire. 

Of  course  the  news  was  sent  on  by  tele- 
graph (o  Washington  and  New  Orleans. — 
When  old  Zach  heard  of  it — he  is  reputed 
to  have  said — "Mark  me:  That  boy  will  be 


President  of  the  United  States  before  he 
dies." 

—In  New  Orleans,  the  excitement  was 
prodigious.  Stocks  rose  and  brandy  fell. — I 
have  not  yet  heard  from  Europe  and  Pekin. 
But  doubtless,  ere  this,  they  must  have 
placed  props  against  the  Great- Wall. — 
The  harbor  here  is  empty: — all  the  ships, 
briys,  schooners  and  smacks  having  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  with  the  news  for  for- 
eign parts. — The  crowd  has  not  yet  left  the 
streets,  gossiping  of  the  event. — The 
number  of  calls  at  49  Mt.  Vernon  Street  is 
incalculable.  Ten  porters  suffice  not  to 
receive  the  cards;  and  Canning  the  waiter, 
dropped  down  dead  last  night  thro'  pure 
exhaustion. — Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  birth  of  one  little  man,  when  ten 
thousand  of  other  little  men,  and  little 
horses,  and  little  guinea-pigs  and  little 
roosters,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what, 
are  being  born — that  the  birth  of  are  little 
phenomenon,  should  create  such  a  panic 
thro'  the  world: — nay,  even  in  Heaven; 
for  lasr  night  I  dreampt  that  his  good  angel 
has  secured  a  seat  for  him  above;  and  that 
the  Devil  roared  terribly  bethinking  him  of 
the  lusty  foe  to  sin  born  into  this  sinful 
world. — 

H.  Melville 

The  Reverend  Father  in  Wedlock 
Allan  Melville 
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70  Renaissance  Bronze  Animals 

April  26  to  June  22 


For  a  fully  illustrated  catalogue  send  $10 
to  the  attention  of  Heidi  Violand. 

c/iode/iierq  &  otkvel 

^/Incorporated 

32  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022   (212) 753-4368 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  10-5 


GHITECTURAL  HERITAGE  of  Cheltenham 

C/FS 
Boddington  Manor,  BoddLngton, 
Nr.  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  England,  GL51  OTJ 
1  elephone:  Coombe  Hill  (area  code  242  68)  741 


A  magnificent  English  18th  century  white  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Piece 

Full  details  available  upon  request 

ARCHITECTURAL  HERITAGE  supplies  original  period  items  suitable  lor  the  restorai and  refurbishment 

o(  houses,  hotels,  restaurants  and  gardens;  PANELLED  ROOMS,  FIRE  SURROUNDS,  DOORS,  PUB 

AND  SHOP  INTERIORS,  QUALITY  STAINED  GLASS,   BATHROOM   FITMENTS,  GARDEN 

STATUARY,  AND  VICTORIAN  STYLE  SANITARY  WARE 
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DISCOVERY 


OWN  THE  #1  STEAKHOUSE 
THE  U.S. . .  PONDEROSA. 


THE  LEADER  IN  STEAKHOUSE  FRANCHISING 

•  Over  660  units  in  operation  •  Average  unit  sales  approximately 
$],000,000  •  Sun  Belt  financing  available  •  Minimum  net  worth 
required:  $500,000,  $150,000  must  be  in  liquid  capital. 

For  further  information  call:  1  -800-543-9670 
In  Ohio.  513-P90-6400  (Ext.  2702)  or  write: 
Ponderosa  Steakhouse  Division 
Franchise  Department 
P.O.  Box  578,  Dayton,  OH  45401 

Include  your  name,  address,  telephone  number  and 
preferred  market  location. 

Ponderosa.  Inc  a  NYSE  listed  rompany 


himself  destroy  was  probably  destroyed 
shortly  after  his  death,  long  before  his 
work  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  tower- 
ing achievement  we  now  consider  it  to  be. 
(Some  hope,  all  the  same,  that  other  Mel- 
ville manuscripts  will  surface,  as  did  the 
novella  Billy  Biuid,  published  posthumous- 
ly in  1924,  after  languishing  for  over  thirty 
years  in  a  tin  box.) 

The  DeMarcos  leaped  at  the  chance  to 
cut  themselves  in  on  the  Melville  deal.  In 
cooperation  with  Jack  Guerrera,  John  De- 
Marco  drew  up  a  contract  whereby  he  and 
Guerrera  would  take  ownership  of  the 
Melville  find.  Mrs.  H.  was  paid  a  five-fig- 
ure sum  upon  transfer  ot  the  papers,  with 
the  agreement  that  if  they  sold  the  collec- 
tion, all  three  would  share  the  profits. 

The  DeMarcos  thought  that  selling  the 
collection  piecemeal  at  auction  would 
maximize  their  take  but,  having  invento- 
ried the  papers,  felt  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
do  so.  They  decided  to  offer  the  whole  col- 
lection to  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
There,  they  reasoned,  it  would  be  accessi- 
ble to  scholars.  Besides,  the  library  already 

With  the  flap  ewer  the 
Hitler  diaries  at  its  height, 
Anderle  was  suspicious. 

owned  the  only  other  known  fragment  of 
the  Typee  manuscript.  And  Melville  was  a 
New  York  writer,  so  it  seemed  fitting  that 
his  work  remain  in  that  city. 

In  May  1983,  Donald  Anderle,  the 
associate  director  of  special  collections  at 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  was  given 
first  crack  at  buying  the  Melville  papers. 
The  flap  over  the  forged  Hitler  diaries  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  Anderle,  like  every- 
one else,  was  feeling  suspicious  about 
miraculous  literary  discoveries.  But  once 
he  had  seen  the  documents,  he  was  quickly 
convinced  of  their  authenticity.  The  di- 
versity of  the  letters  accompanying  the 
manuscript,  the  sheer  volume  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and  the  variety  of  inks  and 
aging  papers  made  the  likelihood  of  forgery 
seem  remote.  The  library  acquired  the 
papers — and  the  rest  of  the  odd  Ganse- 
voort  lot,  including  three  battered  Mel- 
ville-family trunks  and  other  memorabil- 
ia. Through  May  24,  1985,  the  Typee 
manuscript  and  the  shingle  that  Herman's 
brother  Gansevoort  had  hanging  outside 
his  law  office  are  on  view  in  the  eclectic 
exhibition  "Treasures  from  the  New  York 
Public  Library." 

By  now,  copies  of  the  Typee  manuscript 
have  been  made  available  to  a  swarm  of 
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Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  Gallery  Americana  has 
become  a  hallmark  of  excellence  in  the  presentation 
of  contemporary  fine  art  to  a  national  and 
international  clientele.  Collectively  our  roster  of 
over  sixty  artists  represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  most 
exquisite  impressionist  and  realist  works  in  romantic, 
narrative  and  social  comment  modes.  Our  price 
structure  not  only  accomodates  the  new  collector 
with  sound  fine  art,  but  ranges  on  up  to  the  most 
sophisticated  contemporary  fine  art  available.  Artists 
include  Rosemary  Miner,  Jack  Laycox,  Maurice 
Harvey,  Edward  Szmyd,  Gisson,  Ray  Swanson,  Gary 
Swanson,  Lynn  Lupetti,  Helen  Caswell,  Pati 
Bannister,  Andre  Andreoli,  Jose  Trinidad,  Francois 
Cloutier,  Sam  Racina,  Robert  Krantz,  B.  R.  Garvin, 
Juan  Archuleta,  Douglas  Remleyand  many  others... 
Write  or  call  for  brochures  on  artists  listed  or  other 
areas  of  interest. 


ETREAT  TO  SPLENDOR' 


MAURICE  HARVEY 


SETTING  IN  BLUE" 


JOSE  TRINIDAD 


"THE  DUCHESS"  PATI  BANNISTER        ,24x18 


rel.  408-624-5071 
.incoln  and  Sixth 


earmel-by-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  6146 

Carmel,  CA  93921 


DISCOVERY 


lars.   The  designated  "first 

ight"  in  Melville's  own  hand,  promise 
to  shed  important  iight  on  Melville's 
methods  of  composition.  But  it  is  the  let- 
ters that  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  fasci- 
nating. Melville  biographers  are  gaining 
valuable  new  insights  into  the  workings  of 
the  inner  circle  of  Melville's  family.  The 
new  material  will  fill  in  gaps  in  the  author's 
biography  and  perhaps  help  clarify  some  of 
the  unsolved  riddles  of  his  work. 

Jay  Leyda,  an  elder  statesman  among 
students  of  Melville,  has  spent  the  past 
year  poring  over  the  five  hundred  letters 
from  the  Gansevoort  barn.  He  will  incor- 
porate his  findings  into  the  forthcoming 
expanded,  third  edition  of  The  Melville 
Log,  his  vast  chronology  of  Melville's  life. 

The  correspondence  documents  with 
special  force  the  grinding,  even  Dicken- 
sian,  poverty  of  the  Melville  family.  The 
penniless  author  pounded  the  pavement 
long  and  hard  before  he  found  his  lifesav- 
ing  job  in  the  customshouse.  Tradition  has 
it  that  his  father  died  mad  and  in  debt. 
Familial  relations,  not  surprisingly,  were 
strained.  The  letters  indicate  that  Herman 
resented  his  mother's  constant  meddling 
in  his  hapless  business  affairs.  She,  for  her 
part,  complains  in  a  letter  to  Augusta  of 


The  South  Pacific:  Melville's  paradise. 

Herman's  manners.  After  one  visit,  she  re- 
ported this  scene:  "Herman  I  hope  re- 
turned home  safe  after  dumping  me  <St  my 
trunks  out  so  unceremoniously  at  the 
depot.  Although  we  were  there  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  train,  he  hurried  off  as  if 
his  life  depended  upon  his  speed;  a  more 
ungallant  man  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find." 

It  is  details  such  as  these  that  Leyda  and 
other  biographers  will  he  writing  into  the 
story  of  the  life  and  times  of  Melville,  the 
South  Seas  adventurer,  the  unemployed 
husband,  the  father  tormented  by  his  son's 


suicide,  the  brilliant,  failed  novelist,  the 
customshouse  clerk.  Most  of  what  we 
know  and  are  likely  to  learn  about  Melville 
is  very  sad,  observes  Hershel  Parker,  asso- 
ciate general  editor  of  the  Northwestern- 
Newbury  edition  of  Melville's  works.  But 
the  recently  recovered  correspondence 
also  shows  us  another  side  of  Melville.  The 
new  letters,  says  Parker,  date  from  the 
period  between  1790,  almost  thirty  years 
before  Herman  Melville  was  born,  and 
1863,  when  Melville's  fortunes  really 
turned  sour.  In  fact,  some  of  the  letters 
show  the  young  author  in  a  state  of  eupho- 
ria over  his  first,  fleeting  success  with 
Typee.  It  could  be  that  when  the  Ganse- 
voort papers  are  published,  it  will,  for  the 
first  time,  be  possible  to  picture  the  great, 
gloomy  master  with  something  like  a  half 
smile  on  his  face.  □ 

Watch  for  Robert  D.  Squier's  ninety-minute 
documentary  "Herman  Melville:  Damned  in 
Paradise, ' '  which  explores  the  author's  life  and 
works  through  interviews  with  critics  and 
biographers,  location  photography,  clips  from 
movies  after  Melville's  fiction,  and  rare  archi- 
val photographs.  The  show  airs  on  the  stations 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  the  week  of 
May  15.  Check  local  listings. 
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Important  American  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Friday,  May  31  at  10  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York.  Viewing  begins  May  25.  Illustrated  catalogues 
are  available  through  Christie's  Publications  Dept. 
CO,  21-24  44th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  NY  11101. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  American  Paintings 
Department  at  212/546-1179  or  the  Sculpture  Depart- 
ment at  212/546-1 148. 


"Andrew  Jackson,"  a  highly  important  terracotta  bust 
by  William  Rush,  1819. 
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ENGLISH,  AMERICAN  AND  CONTINENTAL 
FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

from  the  estates  of  George  and  Virginia  Frizzell  and  Josef  Kardovsky 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

Auction:  June  18,  19  and  20,  1985 


Selections  from  the  estate  of 
)osef  Kardovsky. 
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Sir  William  Russell  Flint, 

"La  Toilette,"  oil  on  canvas, 

27"  x  21%". 
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Queen  Anne  silver  two-handled  cup  and  cover, 
David  Willaume  I,  London,  17 12. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  Available. 

For  further  information  contact  our 

San  Francisco  Gallery  at  (415)  673-1362. 

Exhibition:  June  14  through  June  17. 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
1244  Sutter  Street  •  San  Francisco,  California  94109 
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1  ASTER  PRINTS 
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lit  of  the  scholar's  cabinet,  into  the  marketplace. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


The  bidding  tor  a  rare  Rembrandt  etching 
had  reached  £  1  50  when  a  pale  and  perspir- 
ing old  man  rose  to  his  teet  and  addressed 
the  gathering.  "Gentlemen,  you  know 
me.  1  am  the  chevalier  de  Claussin,"  he 
said.  "I  have  devoted  my  life  to  preparing  a 


Remlmmdl:  Clement  de  Jonghe,  $1 10,000  m  198 


new  catalogue  of  Rembrandt's  works.  If  I 
don't  get  this  sheet,  I  shall  have  no  more 
chance  at  my  age  of  seeing  it  again  "  1  le 
begged  the  rival  bidders  to  be  generous, 
but  the  tears  in  his  eyes  were  to  no  avail. 
The  bidding  climbed  steadily,  and  at  £200 
the  magnificent  print  was  knocked  down 
to  Baron  Gijsbert  Verstolk  van  Soelen. 
That  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 


but  the  same  ruthless  passions  govern  the 
market   today.    Demand  for  old-master 
prints  has  fluctuated  over  the  long  term, 
but  the  market  is  now  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
cyclical  upswing  that  should  take  prices  for 
top-grade  prints  up  by  20  percent  a  year. 
Old-master  prints  can 
be   roughly   defined   as 
those  made  in  Europe  be- 
tween   1430  and    18  30. 
The  art  form  was  prac- 
ticed by  printmakers  all 
over  the  continent,   but 
until   recently   collectors 
concentrated  on  the  big 
names:   from   Germany, 
Diirer  and   Hans  Sebald 
Beham;   from   Holland, 
Rembrandt  and  Adriaen 
van  Ostade;   from   Italy, 
Piranesi   and   Canaletto; 
from  France,  C 'allot;  and 
from  Spain,  Goya. 

The  word  "print"  once 
had    mote   distinguished 
connotations  than  it  does 
^  now.  The  introduction  of 

high-speed  printing  in 
the  last  century  made  it 
important  to  differentiate 
between  a  print  made  by 
an  artist  and  the  purely 
commercial  product. 
Collectors,  dealers,  and 
t  print  artists  still  differ  on 
some  points  but  agree 
that  an  original  print  is 
created  when  the  artist 
works  directly  onto  a  cop- 
per plate,  woodblock,  or 
some  other  matrix  and 
then  uses  a  printing  press  to  transfer  the 
image  he  has  created  onto  paper. 

Albrecht  Purer  has  long  been  revered  as 
the  father  of  printmaking  in  the  West.  He 
engraved  wood  and  metal  with  incompara- 
ble finesse,  producing  immensely  rich  and 
detailed  images,  and  transformed  print- 
making  from  a  rude  handicraft  into  a  great 
art  form.  But  even  in  his  day,  connoisseurs 


differentiated  between  the  prints  he  made 
and  those  made  by  others,  such  as  Marcan- 
tonio  Raimondi,  who  reproduced  many  of 
Diirer's  woodcuts  on  copper  plates  and 
who,  for  all  his  remarkable  skills,  was  basi- 
cally a  copyist.  From  earliest  days,  there 
have  been  printmakers  who  reproduced,  in 
the  form  of  a  print,  paintings  and  drawings 
executed  by  others.  Yet  these  reproduc- 
tions were  often  so  finely  executed  as  to  be 
ranked  works  of  art  in  their  own  right. 

There  is  a  more  important  distinction. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
discovered  that  by  steel-facing  a  metal 
printing  plate,  a  printmaker  could  take 
thousands  of  equally  good  impressions 
without  the  plate's  wearing  down.  If  the 
value  of  prints  was  to  be  maintained,  edi- 
tions would  have  to  be  limited. 

The  twin  concepts  of  "original  print" 
and  "limited  edition"  belong  to  the  mod- 
ern age.  Old-master  prints  have  always 
been  judged  by  the  quality  of  the  impres- 
sion and  other  variables  that  hardly  arise 
in  the  contemporary  field.  Though  the  sta- 
r i is  ot  a  print  lias  gradually  been  down- 
graded by  the  pervasiveness  of  printed 
images  and  words,  for  serious  collectors  a 
print  is  first  and  foremost  a  work  of  art. 

In  the  United  States,  a  few  nineteenth- 
century  scholars  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  prints  and  struggled  to  get 
museums  to  buy  fine  examples  while  they 
were  still  cheap.  In  1887,  the  Sewall  col- 
lection of  approximately  20,000  prints  was 
i  (ffered  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Bos- 
ton for  less  than  tour  dollars  a  print,  well 
below  the  market  rate.  After  it  was 
rejected  first  by  Boston,  then  by  the 
Smithsonian,  America's  first  great  Durer 
scholar,  Sylvester  Koehler,  finally  per- 
suaded Boston  to  buy  the  collection  ten 
years  later  for  less  than  the  original  asking 
price. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum's  print  room 
opened  in  1916.  Three  years  later,  when 
over  200  prints  from  the  J.  S.  Morgan  col- 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  of  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 
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*  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  EXCITING  * 

ANTIQUE  AUCTION 


MAY  25th  &  26th 

in 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Fine  gold  over  bronze  chandelier 

with  a  center  shade  and  4  arms, 

detailed  with  winged  ladies  and 

acanthus  leaves. 


One  of  a  pair  of  fine  carved 
columns  circa  1910.  This 
one  depicts  a  modeme' 

beauty,  the  other  is 

a  classical  carved  female 

figure.  A  rare  find! 


Spectacular  scenic  stained 

glass  window  by  Louis  C. 

Tiffany  (unsigned) 

appx.  37"  x  55" 


1 200  lots  of  exciting  and 
unusual   architectural 
antiques  and  collectibles 
from  all  over  the  world. 
Chandeliers  from  Napo- 
leon III  to  Art  Deco,  the 
finest  antique  stained  & 
beveled  glass,  bronzes, 
mantles  &  paneling,  ceiling  domes,  marble 
statues,  fine  furniture,  carousel  horses  &  other 
collectibles. 

A  fast  paced  NO  MINIMUM  &  NO  RESERVE 

auction  for  those  who  exult  in  finding  and 
acquiring  the  BEST! 


Beautiful  and  impressive 

carved  Art  Nouveau 
console  after  Majorelle. 


For  Free  Color  Brochure:  Red  Baron's  Antiques 

3264  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.E.,  DeptC 
M        (404)237-9338        Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  ~ 
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lection  were  d,    its  first  curator, 

William  M.  Wins,  jr.,  put  his  finger  on  the 
print's  mysterious,  almost  charismatic 
power.  "A  print  is  not  merely  an  impres- 
sion," he  wrote;  "it  is  a  picture,  an  expres- 
sion of  a  man  and  all  that  is  in  him." 

During  the  1920s,  serious  appreciation 
of  old-master  prints  spread  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  sparking  off  the  boom 
in  contemporary  prints.  The  immortal  line 
"Come  up  and  see  my  etchings"  dates  from 
this  time.  In  London,  buyers  rushed  to  get 

In  1887,  Boston  refused 
to  spend  $80,000 
for  20,000  fine  prints. 

the  latest  etchings.  Colnaghi's  could  pub- 
lish an  edition  of  two  hundred  prints  at 
$1 ,000  each  and  sell  out  in  a  week.  Some 
buyers  would  hurry  round  the  corner  to 
Christie's  with  their  newly  acquired  etch- 
ings and  enter  them  for  the  next  print  sale, 
certain  of  a  quick  profit. 

But  the  1930-1950  period  was  an  ice 
age.  The  thriving  market  of  the  1920s  had 
been  killed  stone  dead  by  the  Depression. 
The  average  price  of  a  Diirer  print  sold  at 
auction  in  London  sank  to  $45.  Print  col- 
lecting was  again  the  province  of  aca- 
demics and  art  historians.  Not  until  the 
1 960s  did  the  major  salerooms  resume  reg- 
ular auctions;  only  in  the  last  decade  has 
the  market  begun  to  lift  off. 

Why?  For  one  thing,  print  prices  had 
been  lagging  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  art 
market.  For  another,  prices  for  good  paint- 
ings were  moving  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  collector.  For  him,  prints  and 
watercolors  seemed  the  natural  alterna- 
tives.   In   the  academic   world,   fine-arts 


graduates,  finding  that  every  painter 
worth  the  name  had  already  been  exam- 
ined, began  to  turn  to  the  underresearched 
world  of  prints.  Here  were  great  tracts  of 
uncharted  territory,  including  fine  print- 
makers  whose  names  were  as  yet  un- 
known. 

This  growth  of  interest  spells  good  news 
for  the  market.  It  means  that  prints  of 
doubtful  origin  may  soon  be  dated  and 
attributed,  and  that  museum  curators  will 
consider  it  worthwhile  proposing  to  their 
trustees  the  purchase  of  prints  by  lesser  or 
newly  researched  printmakers.  Collectors 
and  investors  will  also  be  readier  to  buy 
works  by  fully  documented  artists. 

Because  curators  have  found  it  hard  to 
acquire  prints  by  artists  the  trustees  do  not 
know  by  name,  there  has  been  a  big  gap 
between  prices  for  a  major  Diirer  or  Rem- 
brandt and  a  major  Aldegrever  or  Casti- 
glione.  The  least  sophisticated  trustee 
should  not  mind  spending  $50,000  on  a 
Rembrandt  etching;  but  a  woodcut  at 
$5,000  by  an  important  but  obscure  print- 
maker  may  present  problems. 

With  institutional  spending  now  begin- 
ning to  he  felt  in  the  market,  my  Old-Mas- 
ter Print  Index,  made  up  of  ten  major 
printmakers,  including  Callot,  Canaletfo, 
Diirer,  Ooya,  and  Rembrandt,  has  risen  by 
125  percent  since  1977.  This  figure  indi- 
cates the  movement  of  prices  for  the  main- 
stream, or  central  HO  percent,  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  finest  prints,  falling  within  the 
top  10  percent  of  prices,  have  doubled  that 
tate.  The  market  has  been  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  between  10  and  20  percent, 
and  the  better  the  print,  the  faster. 

What  might  be  called  the  "marker 
price"  for  a  Diirer — that  is,  the  average  of 
the  works  sold  at  auction,  excluding  the 


Goya:  An  etching  from  the  Los  Proverhios  series,  sold  for  $152,000  in  fcW4. 


Diirer:  Coat  of  Arms  with  a  Skull,  sold  at 
auction  for  $78,956  last  December. 

bottom  and  top  ten  percentiles — stands  at 
$1,200,  hardly  a  fortune  for  an  original 
etching  by  one  of  the  world's  great  mas- 
ters. But  of  course  $1,200  does  not  really 
buy  a  great  work  of  art;  the  finest  impres- 
sions have  sold  for  as  much  as  $300,000. 

The  value  of  a  print  is  determined  by 
many  factors,  among  them  the  image 
itself,  the  quality  of  the  impression,  its  rar- 
ity, its  state,  and  its  overall  condition.  Of 
these,  the  quality  of  the  impression  counts 
for  most,  and  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  those 
printed  are  worth  great  sums.  When  Rem- 
brandt had  etched  a  copper  plate,  he 
would  often  take  a  trial  print  and  work  on 
it  again  with  a  sharp  metal  point.  This  pro- 
cess, known  as  drypoint,  threw  up  a  tiny 
tidge  alongside  the  furrows  made  in  the 
copper.  When  the  next  impression  was 
taken,  these  ridges  held  a  quantity  of  ink 
that  appeared  on  the  paper  as  a  smudgy 
black  area.  Known  as  burr,  this  effect  is 
highly  prized  by  collectors,  though  to  the 
uninitiated  it  may  seem  an  unsightly  blem- 
ish. Collectors  prefer  an  impression  with 
rich,  velvety  burr  because  they  know  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  taken  from  the  plate  and 
closest  to  the  effect  the  artist  wanted. 

The  printing  process  quickly  wore  down 
the  ridges  that  created  the  burr;  only  ten 
very  good  impressions  and  another  ten  of 
good  but  declining  quality  could  as  a  rule 
be  taken  before  the  effect  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Thereafter — depending  on  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  and  the  depth  of  the 
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Detail  of  Parisian  Coaches.  48"  x  36"  oil  on  canvas. 


AMEQICO  MARK 


haina  Gallery 
117  Lahainaluna  Road 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  661-0839 


Casay  Gallery 
658  Front  Street  #105 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  667-9023 


Kapalua  Gallery 
123  Bay  Drive 
Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  669-5047 


Gallery  Kaanapali 
Whaler's  Village 

Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  661-5571 


Lahaina  Galleries  Maui  toll  free  1-800-367-2926 


Save  More  On  All  New 
Sterling  And  China. 


INVESTOR'S  FILE 


4  Pc.  Settings 
GORHAM  SALE 

Buttercup.  Strasbourg. 

Fairfax.  Chantilly        $84.95 

Melrose  or 

LaScala  SI  09.95 

REED  &  BARTON 

Eng.  Chippendale  or 


$89.95 
$108.95 


I  ah  Century 

Francis  I 

WALLACE 

Rose  Point 

Grand  Baroque 

TOWLE 

Chippendale.  Old  Master 


$94.95 
$119.95 


$78.95 


or  Candlelight 

Grand  Duchess  or 

King  Richard 

LC1NT 

Bel  Chateau 

Eloquence 

KJRKSTIEFF 

Old  Maryland 

Engraved 

Williamsburg  Shell  $139.95 

INTERNATIONAL 

Joan  of  Arc. Prelude  $89.95 


$98.95 


$94.95 
$114.95 


$108.95 


5  Pc.  Settings 

LENOX  SALE 

Autumn  $94.00 

Hayworth  $44.00 

Charleston  $44.00 

Eternal  $53.00 

Monroe  $57.00 
ROYAL  DOULTON 

Juliet  $38.00 

Harlow  $74.00 

Carlyle  $95.00 
MINTON 

Jasmine  $79.00 

Grasmere  $79.00 

Consort  $98.00 
WEDGWOOD 

Medici  $69.00 

Osborne  $90.00 

Runnymede  $114.00 
NOR1TAKE 

Shenandoah  $39.00 

Magnificence  $43.00 
V1LLEROY  &  BOCH 

Petite  Fleur  $39.00 

Amapola  $49.00 
GORHAM 

Rondelle  $43.00 


Most  major  brands  and  patterns  available. 


Call  TOLL-FREE  800-556  7376 

Limited  Time  Offer  Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Call  for  other  prices  Money  Back  Guarantee  (Jse 
Visa.  MasterCard  or  American  Express 
Call  or  write 

ROSS-SIMONS  JEWELERS 

136  Route  5,  Depl  CN5.  Warwick,  Rl  02886 


PK  Tl  !RE  SCll  IR(  :ES:  (  bver:  Model,  Stel- 
!a/<  lick;  chair,  courtesy  Furniture  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Page  5:  (top  left)  Wolf- 
(  Ihxistian  von  der  Miilbe;  (top  right)  Paula 
rt.  Page  28:  (left)  Courtesy  Lizzadro 
Museum  of  Lapidary  Art;  (upper  right) 
courtesy  National  Museum  of  American 
Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  (lift  of  Paul 
Manship.  Page  50:  Courtesy  British  Mu- 
seum. Page  53:  Courtesy  Banana  Republic. 
Pages  56,  58:  Courtesy  Bert  Hartkamp. 
Pages  44,  45:  Courtesy  Dulwich  Picture  Gal- 
lery. Pages  50  (upper  left  and  hot  torn  center) 
and  52:  Courtesy  '  Sotheby's,  London, 
1985.  Pages  73-81:  Richard  Kalvar/Mag- 
num.  Pages  87,  91:  Model,  Stella/Click. 
Page  88:  Model,  Lovey/Zoli.  Pages  89,  90: 
Model,  Catherine  Tmimer/Zoli.  Page  9  5: 
Model,  Fuji/Legends.  Pages  104,  105: 
Courtesy  Christie's,  New  York.  Pages  112, 
113,  115:  Frederic  Hadengue/VIVA/J.  B. 
Pictures.  Pages  138,  140  (left),  and  142: 
Courtesy  ©  Sotheby's,  LASS.  Page  140.  (up- 
per right)  Courtesy  Christie's,  London.  Page 
148:  (upper  left)  From  1984,  Columbia  Pic- 
tures 1^56  release.  March  1985  issue:  Page 
95:  Not  pictured,  C  Cookie  Mallat,  New  York 
manager. 


An  affordable  Rembrandt:  $1,300  in  1984. 

incised  line — thousands  more  could  he 
taken  but  none  would  show  any  burr. 

Unfortunately,  the  valuation  process  is 
not  so  simple.  Whenever  a  print  artist 
worked  on  a  plate,  took  a  trial  impression, 
and  w  irked  on  it  some  more,  the  resulting 
print  is  said  to  exist  in  two  different  states. 
But  it  was  not  only  artists  who  reworked 
the  plates.  When  the  lines  began  to  print 
indistinctly,  the  plates  would  he  retouched 
and  sometimes  rehitten — often  after  the 
artist  had  died — and  often  several  hundred 
impressions  were  taken  at  every  Stage. 

Rembrandt's  plates  have  a  checkered 
history,  some  having  been  printed  as  late 
as  1910.  The  French  collector  Claude 
Wafelet  (1718-1786)  retouched  many  of 
them,  perhaps  with  drypoint,  to  make  the 


THE  PRICE  INDEX 

Artist                                             Marker  Price 

( '.hange  since  1977 

1  lans  Sebald  Beham 

$345 

+  110% 

(1500-1550) 

|acques  Callot 

$1,020 

+  245% 

(1593   1635) 

( lanaletto 

$2,850 

+  225% 

(1697-1768) 

Albrecht  Purer 

$1,200 

f  95% 

(1471-1528) 

1  lendrick  ( ioltzius 

$1,150 

+  155% 

(1558-1617) 

Francisco  (  "  iya 

$1,220 

+  30% 

(1746-1828) 

Lucas  van  Leyden 

$940 

+  185% 

(14l>4-1533) 

Adriaen  van  Ostade 

$540 

+  180% 

(1610-1684) 

( Jiovanni-Battista  Piranesi 

$480 

+  10% 

(1720-1778) 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn 

$2,180 

+  1 30% 

(1606-1669) 

Note:  C  Jrowth  rates  are  based  mi  the 

mainstream  i>t 

the  market. 

rhc  highest-quality  impressions  have  risen  t.isicr  in  value. 

impressions  he  sold  look  convincingly  ear- 
ly. Several  later  owners  of  the  plates  also 
reworked  them,  but  every  time  they  grew 
weaker.  That  is  why  one  Rembrandt  print 
can  be  worth  $50,000,  and  a  late  impres- 
sion from  the  same  plate  worth  just  $50. 
Both  may  legitimately  be  called  original 
Rembrandt  prints,  but  novices  often  un- 
derestimate the  difference. 

Though  the  literature  on  major  print- 
makers  is  extensive,  this  is  not  a  market  to 
plunge  into  without  expert  advice.  Most 
collectors  pick  up  scraps  of  knowledge  as 
they  go  along  and  may  avoid  trouble  buy- 
ing prints  at  under  $1,000,  though  these 
are  likely  to  be  the  run-of-the-mill  impres- 
sions that  increase  in  value  more  slowly. 

It  is  at  the  top  of  the  market  that  the 
serious  skulduggery  goes  on.  One  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  print  world — or  idiocy,  some 
would  say — is  that  collectors  will  pay  at 
least  twice  as  much  for  a  print  with  full 
margins  as  for  one  trimmed  to  the  plate 
mark,  even  though  the  two  images  may  be 
identical.  Forgers  can  now  graft  full  mat- 
gins  onto  a  trimmed  print.  Where  a  print 
has  been  damaged  they  can  draw  halt  the 
print  by  hand  anew  without  your  noticing. 
They  can  also  raise  the  fibers  on  the  verso 
of  a  print,  introduce  whatever  watermark 
is  needed  to  establish  it  as  an  early  impres- 
sion, then  close  up  the  fibers  and  leave  the 
operation  undetectable  with  a  20X  mag- 
nifying glass.  Such  surgery  can  raise  the 
value  of  the  print  from  $5,000  to  $20,000. 
The  skills  needed  for  such  an  operation  are 
hard  to  come  by,  and  the  going  rate  is 
believed  to  be  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  forger's  skills 
would,  of  course,  he 
wasted  on  a  poor  im- 
pression of  ,i  late-state 
Rembrandt.  That  is 
why  lowet-  and  even 
middle-quality  prints 
escape  their  attention. 
It  is  the  damaged  but 
potentially  top-class 
prints,  costing  $2,000 
to  $5,000  in  their  "un- 
restored"  state,  that  are 
worth  the  time  and  ef- 
fort to  upgtade. 

Even  if  such  nefarious 
dealings  in  the  market 
were  more  widely 
known,  few  buyers 
would  be  deterred,  for 
the  current  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm is  gatheting 
against  the  odds.  After 
all,   old-master  prints 
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are  not  only  small  <  ompared  \\  ith  *.  ontem 
porar\  punts,  ilu\  are  nearl\  always  bla<  k 
and-white.  They  so  conspicuously  lack 
"wall  power"  as  to  be  lost  in  most  modern 
interiors,  rheyarelovi  profile  works  of  art 
that  make  their  impact  through  under- 
statement. I  hat  is  why  this  field  could  eas 
ilv  have  remained  one  ol  the  art  market's 
m.  holarly  backwaters. 

\s  it  is,  I  I.S.  museum  buying  is  affe<  t 
ing  the  marker,  and  this  will  keep  prices 
running  ahead  tor  top  quality  prints.  But 
all  such  material  need  not  uM  a  fortune. 
The  very  best  prints  by  Purer  and  Rem- 
brandt ma\  indeed  cost  $x\000  plus,  hut 
there  i-  a  strong  second  league  ol  print- 
makers  whose  top  prices  ate  around 
55,000.  Those  are  the  ones  the  shrewd 
investor  should  go  tor.  !  ] 

KEEPING  UP  WITH  PRINTS 

David  Landau  is  a  thirty-four-year-old 

Israeli  living  m  London  who  edits  Print 
Quarterly.  He  also  owns  Gran  Gelato, 
Britain's  classiest  ice-cream  parlor,  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  1  larrods,  where  all  thir- 
ty flavors  are  made  with  the  finest  fresh 
truir,  milk,  and  eggs.  Print  Quarterly  and 
Gran  Gelato  have  just  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: they  offer  the  best  in  their  respective 
fields.  For  such  products,  Landau  believes, 
there  will  always  be  a  market. 

A  fastidious  collector  tor  fifteen  years, 
Landau  was  buying  fine  prints  by  many  of 
the  great  masters  right  through  the  1970s 
tor  well  under  $500  a  throw.  Long  ago  he 
detected  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
boom  and  is  gratified  to  see  prints  now 
more  realistically  valued.  Print  Quarterly's 
short-term  survival  is  underwritten  by  the 
Getty  Foundation,  in  Malibu,  but  thanks 
to  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  field,  it 
may  soon  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

"In  any  print,"  Landau  says,  "I  look  at 
the  quality  of  the  image.  This  should 
achieve  a  subtle  balance  between  inven- 
tion and  design  and  a  balance  in  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  created  by  the  black  lines. 
Until  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  art  object  in  black-and- 
white.  The  old  masters  were  the  first  to 
represent  reality  by  this  means,  and  in 
doing  so  they  created  an  art  form." 

Landau  put  together  the  print  section  of 
the  Royal  Academy's  recent  exhibition 
"The  Genius  of  Venice"  and  included  in  it 
a  superb  woodcut  by  Titian  he  had  recent- 
ly bought  for  $250.  "That  proves  one 
thing,"  says  Landau.  "If  you  know  what  to 
look  for  in  old-master  prints,  a  work  of  art 
needn't  cost  a  fortune." 
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N  AKOM  A    ■    NAKOMIS 

A  tribute  in  bronze 
to  the  Winnebago  Indians 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  own  a  superb 
example  of  American  Art  Deco.  These  sculptures  were 
done  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in  1924,  are  11%"  and 
1 7%  "  tall,  and  are  being  cast  in  bronze  in  a  strictly 
limited  edition  of  500,  less  than  400  of  which  are  re- 
maining. These  are  not  copies  or  recasts  but  are  hand- 
finished  real  bronzes  authorized  by  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation  from  the  originals  which  bear  the 
architect's  initials.  $3000  the  pair. 

Reserve  your  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  bronzes  now 
505/988-8001  Mastercard/Visa 


SHIDONISCULPTU 


■The  Ultimate  Art  Resource  Since  1970* 

P.O.  Box  250.  Tesuque,  NM  87574        505 / 988-8001        5  mi.  north  of  Santa  Fe 
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GO  ASK  ALICE 

It's  more  like  a  club  than  a  bookstore," 
said  one  pin-striped  regular  as  he 
browsed  at  Gordon  Books,  the  diminu- 
tive ground-level  bookshop  burrowed  into 
the  cliff'  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Street  fare  of 
Manhattan's  St.  Regis  Hotel.  Alice  Stem, 
the  owner,  stocks  perhaps  the  largest  and 
certainly  the  most  idiosyncratic  collection 
in  New  York  City  of  automobile,  airplane, 
and  militana  publications,  not  to  mention 
a  very  worldly  cross  set  tion  of  fashion  and 
design  magazines  and  .1  shrewdly  edited 
choice  of  current  art  books,  fiction,  and 
biographies.  "This  is  a  seat-of-the-pants 
operation  in  many  ways,"  says  Alice.  "We 
don't  have  room  tor  books  that  don't 
move."  She  has  an  instinct  for  what  her 
customer  wants,  and  if  someone  ventures 
to  ask  for  something  that  doesn't  make  her 
approved  list,  she  is  likely  to  reply,  with 
just  a  soupcxm  of  hauteur,  "Oh,  that's  not 
our  customer  at  all." 

In  her  discreet  way,  Alice  caters  to  a 
very  upper  clientele.  As  we  converse,  she 
admonishes  us  nor  to  drop  any  names. 
Still,  there  is  one  name  we  can't  resist  ask- 
ing about,  and  Alice,  institution  tha  she 
is,  obliges  with  an  anecdote.  On  the  one 
occasion  that  The  Face  turned  up  at  C  ior- 
don's,  it  was  only  to  ask,  in  a  murmur, 
whether  she  might  use  the  rear  of  the  shop 
to  adjust  a  broken  heel.  Alas,  we  cannot 
report  that  Garbo  Reads. 
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A  MATTER  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Pinocchio  may  be  a  national  icon  back  in 
Italy,  but  in  the  United  States  he  is  copy- 
right property,  or  so  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions, of  Burbank,  California,  claims.  Mi- 
chael Schwartz  of  Truro,  Massachusetts, 
demurs.  The  owner  of  a  modest,  sixty-sev- 
en-seat restaurant  called  Geppetto's 
(named  after  the  lying  puppet's  maker  and 
master),  lie  is  now  entangled  in  a  legal 
skirmish  as  daunting  as  Pinocchio's  battle 
with  the  whale. 

In  mid-December,  Disney's  office  of 
counsel  wrote  to  Schwartz  demanding  that 
he  remove  all  unauthorized  Disneyana. 
Though  Schwartz  is  willing  to  reprint  his 
menu  vith  a  statement  denying  any  Dis- 
ney affiliation,  he  refuses  to  remove  the 
long-nosed  marionettes  and  the  Jimmy 
crickets  that  adorn  the  ratters,  the  rest 
rooms,  and  the  dinghy  salad  bar. 

The  original  tale  of  Pinocchio,  serial- 
ized in  a  Roman  magazine  tor  children  in 
the  early  1880s,  was  written  by  one  Carlo 
(  ollodi.  In  1940,  aftei  the  story  fell  into 
the  public  domain,  Disney  plowed  $2.6 
million  into  the  animated  feature,  which 
has  been  earning  rentals  ever  since. 

"Disney  is  the  plagiarist,"  Schwartz 
fumes,  "not  me.  Unfair  competition.' 
(  iimme  a  break.  Disney  grosses  more  in 
five  minutes  than  I  do  in  ten  years."  Not 
quite:  the  dream  factory's  revenues  tot 
1984  were  $1,655,977,000,  which  comes 


to  better  than  $3,000  every  minute  of 
every  day.  Helena  D.  Cardoza,  the  legal 
assistant  who  drafted  Disney's  letter  to 
Schwartz,  declines  to  comment.  We're 
following  the  case  with  interest.  So  are  the 
owners  oi  Monte  Carlo's  pesto  restaurant 
Le  Pinocchio,  Kyoto's  coffee  shop  Pino- 
kio,  and  the  Pinocchio  Pizzerias  of  the 
Georgetown  section  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
Paris,  France. 

1985 
A  new  book  called  Orwell:  The  War  Broad- 
casts appeared  in  March,  and  in  the  tall,  a 
companion  volume  called  Through  Eastern 
E^es:  Orwell's  War  Commentaries  is  due  to 
follow.  It  smacks  of  bad  planning,  but 
actually  the  fine  British  publishing  house 
of  Duckworrh,  along  with  BBC  Publica- 
tions (and,  in  the  United  States,  Arbor 
House),  has  moved  with  admirable  dis- 
patch. It  was  only  in  January  of  the  Orwel- 
lian  year  that  the  writer  William  J.  West 
discovered,  deep  in  the  archives  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  stacks 
of  previously  unpublished  radio  scripts  by 
Orwell.  Comically  misfiled,  often  under 
the  name  of  the  broadcasters  who  read 
them  on  the  air,  the  materials  date  to  the 
time  that  the  author  was  thinking  about 
Animal  Farm  and  1984,  those  monuments 
of  right-minded  agitprop  on  which  his 
reputation  principally  rests.  There  are  also 
sheafs  of  important  letters;  estimates  go  as 
high  as  200,000  words  in 
all. 

Between    1941    and 
1943,  Orwell  worked  as  a 
radio   broadcaster  with 
the  BBC,  which  was  one 
model  for  the  nightmar- 
ish Ministry  of  Truth.  He 
was  subject  to  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation, which  was  the 
5 other  model.    (In   J984, 
'Winston   Smith   is  em- 
>  ployed  doctoring  back  is- 
gsues  of  the  Times. ) 

The  new  material  gives 
gus  privileged  glimpses 
ointo  the  workshop  of  Or- 
5 well's  imagination.  Thus 
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Always  a  superb  choice 
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Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 

Wilshire  Boulevard  at  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif  90212 
(213)275-4282     Telex  698-220 


)TfLSVttnui>Wil>i    » 


cThet]eadtng-Ho(elsoftheiWorld  ® 


JL  asked  Avis 

to  show  me  the  elegant 

16th  century  homes  of 

England.  And  I  ended  up  in 

the  hereafter." 

Avis  introduces  a  brand-new  way 

to  see  a  country:  your  free 

'Personally  Yours'  itinerary. 

I'd  always  wanted 
to  know  how 
Britain's  royalty 
really  lived.  So  I 
reserved  a  GM  car 
from  Avis.  That 
entitled  me  to  a  free 
'Personally  fours' 
itinerary.  I  picked  "Stately  Homes"  and 
"Royal  Heritage."  Among  other  stops, 
Avis  directed  me  to  Lord  Burghley's  16th 
century  estate  near  Stamford,  Lincoln- 
shire. There  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
"Heaven  Room"  I  found  Verrio's  magnif- 
icent fresco  depicting  the  hereafter. 
Imagine.  Getting  this  close  to  heaven 
and  just  a  short  drive  from  my  hotel. 

Send  for  an  Avis  'Personally  Yours'  itinerary  brochure 
highlighting  special  interests  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Spain's  Costa  del  Sol  and  Majorca,  and  Germany. 
Mail  to  Avis'Personally  Yours'  C.S.B.  3/79  Melville, 
NY  11747  or  call  1-800-33 1-21 12. 


Avis  features  GM  cars. 


AVIS 


©1985  Avis  Rent  A  Qir  System,  Inc.  Avis  * 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 


Mame 


please  print 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur.  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only  All  other  countries  add  $10  per  year,  pay- 
ment must  accompany  order.) 

WFCN 


The  American  Stanhope 

The  American  Stanhope  Hotel  stands  at 

the  foot  of  Museum  Mile  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Each  newly  redecorated  room  is 
furnished  with  original  19th  Century  art 
and  antiques.  Saratoga  (the  restaurant); 

Red  Jacket  (the  bar);  The  Furnished 
Room  (for  tea);  and  The  Terrace— New 
York's  first  outdoor  cafe.  Also  are  Santa 
Fe,  Topeka,  Atchison  and  Wichita  for 
private  parties  and  meetings. 
Complimentary  mid-town  limousine  ser- 
vice weekdays  from  7:30-10:30  a.m. 
Corporate  and  private  leases  available 
monthly  or  yearly. 


995  Fifth  Avenue,  across  from  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  NY.  10028,  212-288-5800 

Cable  Address:  HOPESTAND  •  Telex:  224244 

Outside  NY.  State  dial:  800-847-8483 

a  Judson  hotel 


"Autumn 
in  \taly" 

J. 

Sunshine  and  fall  foliage  enhance  an 
extraordinary  view  of  this  timeless 
country  with  its  3000-year  artistic  and 
cultural  heritage  Deluxe  hotels,  dinners 
hosted  by  noble  families  in  their  palaces 
and  a  full-time  lecturer  enrich  this 
unique  23  day  travel  experience  Land 
price  $6222  pp/dbl 


"Essence 
of  France" 


Depart  in  September  on  "Essence  I"  to 
enjoy  19  days  of  art.  architecture  and 
history  in  central  and  northern  France 
Or  choose  "Essence  II"  to  the  south  of 
France  for  17  days  in  September  and 
explore  the  romantic  regions  of  the 
Riviera.  Provence  and  Perigord  Each 
itinerary  includes  castle  hotels,  gourmet 
dining,  a  French  lecturer  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  leisurely  5-day  river  barge 
cruise  Land  prices  from  $3885  pp/dbl 

For  information  and  brochure  contact 
TRAVEL  TIME,  17  N  State  St ,  Chicago, 
IL  60602  In  Illinois  (312)  726-7197  Toil- 
Free  (800)  621-4725 


Paintings 

Lomas  Easley 


Po,»P>;  vw 


IV-ixi",  oil  on  ivory 


A  personal  heirloom  that  will  last  for  generations 

Write  for  color  catalogue: 

Thomas  Easley,  376  Dorsodueo,  Venice,  Italy; 

or  telephone:  (041)  28865 


"Better  Than  The  Cubans 
Ever  Were  or  Are" 


Connoisseur  Magazine,  1984 


Receive  5  Imported  Handmade 
Hoyo  De  Monterrey  Double  Coronas 
in  a  Handsome  Cedar  Presentation 

BOX  and  Pay  for  4  (regularly  $7.75) 

You  Pay  only  $6.25 


Length  63A" 
Ring  Size-48 


LIMIT:  1  OFFER  PER  FAMILY! 


Connoisseur  magazine's 
experts  describe 
Hoyo  de  Monterrey  as 
"the  best  cigar  you  can 
buy  in  America .  .  .  the 
best-tasting  cigar  on 
the  market,  better 
than  the  Cubans  ever 
were  or  areV* 

Limited  offer1  Send  for  our  introductory  5  pack  of 
Hoyo  de  Monten-ey  double  coronas  today  You'll 
love  their  rich  full-bodied  flavor  and  luxurious  aroma 
that  makes  them  America's  best  tasting  cigar 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

VILLAZON  &  CO.,  INC.,  DANBY-PALICIO  DIV. 

P.O.  Box  720.  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.  07458 

(     )  Please  rush  me  a  5  pack  of  Hoyo  Double  Coronas, 

at  the  special  introductory  price  of  $6  25,  add  25c  for 

postage.  Enclosed  is  (       )  check  (        )  money  order  for 

total  $6  50. 

(N.J.  residents  add  sales  tax  ) 

Please  print 


Name. 


.Apt  No.. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


-Zip. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


we  learn,  tor  instance,  that  Winston 
Churchill  at  one  time  urged  the  BBC  to 
translate  its  foreign  hroadcasts  into  Basic 
English.  Orwell  is  on  record  as  the  apolo- 
gist for  that  impoverished  medium,  hut 
evidently  he  had  his  private  reservations. 
"The  origin  of  I984's  Newspeak,"  West 
points  out,  "with  Winston  Smith  sitting 
there  desperately  struggling  to  invent  new 
words  and  destroy  old  ones,  is  just  George 
Orwell  or  his  colleague  the  poet  and  critic 
William  Empson  trying  to  translate  the 
news  into  this  ridiculous  new  nonlanguage 
that  Churchill  thought  was  so  marvelous. " 
Ironic  indeed.  Churchill's  native  hent  was 
to  grandiloquence;  Orwell  himself  fought 
tor  a  plain  style. 

ELEVEN  CANDLES 

Relieve  it  or  not,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  civilized  places  in  the 
world  for  music-theater.  Since  the  British 
impresario  Richard  Gaddes  founded 
Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  nine  years 
ago,  the  company  has  offered  a  heguiling 
mix  of  standard  and  offbeat  fare,  presented 
hy  lovingly  rehearsed  casts  of  rising  artists. 
Performances,  in  English,  are  at  the  Loret- 
to-Hilton  Theater,  on  the  campus  of  Weh- 
ster  University.  No  seat  is  over  sixty-five 
feet  from  the  stage.  Singers  need  not  force 
their  voices;  every  word  tells.  The  opera  is 
deservedly  a  very  hot  ticket. 

The  tenth-anniversary  season  kicks  off 
on  May  25  with  Rossini's  surefire  The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville.  Thereafter,  the  fare  will  he 
holder.    Mozart's  youthful  masterpiece 
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CONNOISSEUR 


DISCOVER 


TREASURE  S 


Woodcut  illustration  from  Columbus'  letter  to  the  Spanish  Court,  1493 

AN  EXHIBITION 

FEBRUARY  15 -MAY  24, 1985 


Discover  250  rare  and  precious  treasures,  drawn  from  centuries  of  history  and 
scores  of  cultures.  See  the  fabled,  the  fascinating,  the  priceless  and  the  unique. . . 
ail  from  the  extraordinary  collections  of  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

Exhibit  Hours:  Mon.-Sat.  10am-6pm 
Free  Tours:  12:30pm;  Group  Tours:  930-0501 

The  Newlfork  Public  Library 

Fifth  Avenue  &  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Made  possible  by  Manufacturers  Hanover,  with  additional  support  from  Touche  Ross  &  Co.  and  Exxon  Corporation. 


European 
Goose  Down 

Pillows 


MANUFACTURER  DIRECT 


Nature's  best,  at  an  unbeatable  price!  The 
extreme  low  temperatures  of  Northern 
Europe  produce  the  finest  goose  down  in 
the  world.  The  large  down  pods  create 
ultimate  loft  and  thus,  superb  sleeping 
comfort.  Goose  down  pillows  are  for 
those  who  appreciate  the  very  finest  in 
life.  The  100%  cotton  damask  print 
fabric  provides  the  luxurious  finishing 
tench.  If  you  don't  enjoy  the  best  night's 
sleep  you've  ever  hud.  simply  return  the 
pillows  to  us  for  a  complete  refund. 
Delivery:  Immediate. 

STO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  H292, 
or  use  the  coupon  below.  Or,  call  or 
write  for  your  free  catalog  featuring  20 
down  comforter  styles  and  other 
bedroom  accessories  from  America's 
Sleep  Professionals. 


EUROPEAN 

GOOSE  DOWN  PILLOWS 


Soil 


Medium 
Firm  Firm 


Color 
While  on  While 

Standard  (20"  x  26") 
Queen  120"  x  30") 
Kins  (20"  x  36") 


OUR 
PRICE 


OUR 

PRICE 

"50  s35 
"c>5  "45 
"80        555 


OUR 
PRIC  1 

"25 
"30 
"35 


•wmoRnr.K  HY  i'honi  ioiL-mrr 
W 1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  H292. 

Use  your  credit  card   OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 


IM.C. 
Acct     No.. 


VISA 


cm 


!Am.  Exp 
Exp. 


Dt 


x  S 

Ship.,  Hdlg   &  Insurance  -52.50  ea.   =  S 

Total  =  S 

Name    

Address 

City.  State.  Zip 

Send  to:  The  Company  Store,  Dept.  H292, 
1205  S.  7th  St.,  La  Crosse,  wi  54601. 

I  )ui  down  i-  supplied  by  United  Feather  ,ind  Down, 
America's  premier  down  pro 


PR  I  VAT 


Idomeneo  premieres  on  June  5,  with  the 
soprano  Ashley  Putnam  cast  as  the  tem- 
pestuous Grecian  princess  Electra.  Joruri,  a 
new  opera  hased  on  a  Japanese  puppet 
play,  with  music  by  the  Japanese  composer 
Minoru  Miki,  opens  on  May  30.  (Our  pic- 
ture is  a  costume  sketch  by  the  designer 
Setsu  Asakura.)  June  1  3  sees  the  premiere 
of  yet  another  new  opera:  The  Woodland* 
ers,  after  Thomas  Hardy's  novel  of  the 
same  name,  composed  by  the  American 
Stephen  Paulus,  whose  first  two  operas  the 
St.  Louis  company  introduced  to  threat 
acclaim  in  previous  seasons.  The  librettist 
for  both  novelties — each  commissioned 
by  Opera  Theatre — is  the  British-born 
director  and  longtime  company  associate 
Colin  Graham,  who,  in  a  remarkable  tour 
de  force,  is  also  staging  them.  No  wonder 
Gaddes,  who  will  retire  to  a  consulting 
role  with  the  company  in  October,  has 
named  Graham  artistic  director  beginning 
with  this  anniversary  season.  That  move  is 
the  company's  brightest  guarantee  lor  the 
future  as  it  enters  its  second  decade. 

THE  MISSING  CARAVAGGIO 

At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  ep- 
ochal Caravaggio  show,  which  closed  last 
month,  there  was  a  black-and-white  pho- 
tograph (just  like  the  one  shown  here) 
where  a  painting  was  supposed  to  be.  Had 
all  gone  as  planned,  the  Still  Life  from 
Milan's  Pinacoteca  Ambrosiana  would 
have  been  the  centerpiece  of  a  display  of 
still  lifes  by  several  Caravaggisti — and  fit- 
tingly so,  since  the  Ambrosiana's  is  the 
violent  master's  single  authenticated  work 


in  that  genre.  Until  four  days  before  the 
show  opened,  the  curator  Keith  Chris- 
tiansen fully  expected  the  piece  to  arrive. 
A  preliminary  examination  had  shown  the 
painting  to  be  in  fine  condition,  but  at  the 
last  moment,  the  governmental  agency 
called  the  Comitato  di  Settore,  in  Rome, 
charged  with  guarding  the  Italian  cultutal 
heritage,  blocked  the  still  life  from  cross- 
ing the  border.  The  official  reason,  di- 
vulged to  us  after  many  inquiries:  "a  lack  of 
scientific  instruments  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  more  sophisticated  examination." 

Visitors  to  the  Met  show  who  knew 
where  to  look  could  see  the  basket,  with  its 
distinctive  openwork,  anyway.  It  appears 
in  the  biblical  Supper  at  Emmaus  (authen- 
tic Caravaggio),  though  not  from  the  same 
startling,  eye-level  perspective.  □ 

(  '.ontributors:   Peter  Carlsen,  Ross  Davies, 

Allen  Kurzweil 

Edited  by  Matthew  durexvitsch 


ZANTMAN 

^QfJIkm 


TREES  IN  NOVEMBER 


36x48 


MORNING  REFLECTIONS 


24x36 


ROBERT  CLARK 

Clear  and  translucent  egg  tempera  paint- 
ings by  Robert  Clark  portray  his  subjects  with 
precision  and  poetic  beauty.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Zantman  Art  Galleries  for 
twenty-six  years. 

Meet  Robert  Clark  in  Carmel  May  18,  1985, 
from  4:00  to  7:00  P.M.  It  will  be  the  opening 
night  of  his  one-man  show.  Color  brochures 
on  request. 


PALM  DESERT 
73-925  El  Paseo 
California  92260 


CARMEL 

Sixth  and  Mission 

P.O.  Box  5818 

California  93921 


(408)  624-8314 


iff 


TRAVELINE 


A  *  unich.  "  'Mad  King  Ludwig'  wasn't 
*■**■  so  crazy  after  all,"  say  some  of  his 
German  supporters  today.  "He  was  just 
ahead  of  his  time.  Anybody  who  built  cas- 
tles that  can  bring  record-breaking  tourist 
crowds  every  year  couldn't  have  been  all 
that  wacky." 

No  matter.  His  castles  (Neuschwan- 
stein,  Linderhof,  and  Herrenchiemsee) 
are  beautiful.  And  continue  to  draw 
crowds  from  all  over  the  world. 

If  you  are  in  Munich  (with  the  use  of  a 
car  and  driver),  you  can  see  at  least  two 
castles  in  one  day — Neuschwanstein  and 
Linderhof.  It's  hard  to  include  Herren- 
chiemsee in  the  same  day. 

We  contacted  a  car-and-driver  agency 
in  Zurich  with  drivers  in  every  major  Eun  >- 
pean  city.  You  book  through  its  Zurich 
offxe  and  pay  in  Swiss  francs.  European 
Chauffeured  Car  Associates,  75  Rotfluh- 
strasse,  8702  Zurich  (Zollikon).  Phone: 
391-8490. 

On  the  appointed  day,  their  Munich 
driver  contacted  us  at  the  hotel.  Took  us  to 
see  Neuschwanstein,  Linderhof,  and  the 
handsome  Nymphenburg  castle  later.  Was 
not  built  by  Ludwig,  but  is  a  must.  Was  the 
summer  residence  for  a  long  line  of  Bavar- 
ian rulers. 
"C  estivals.  The  most  complete  source 
of  information  we  know  of  on  Euro- 
pean music  festivals — times,  dates,  tick- 
ets, and  prices — is  Dailey-Thorp,  315 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Phone:  (212)  307-1555.  And  if 
you  want  tickets,  they'll  ask  you  for  a 
deposit  and  order  them  for  you.  The 
charge  is  billed  to  you,  plus  a  15  percent 
service  fee. 

T  T  intlesham  Hall.  A  lovely  place  for 

*■  *~  Sunday  lunch,   about  forty-three 

miles  from  London  in  the  rolling  hills  of 

Suffolk.    David  and  Ruth  Watson  have 

taken  over  this  beautiful  mansion  from  the 


Tips  for  music  lovers, 

castle  gazers, 
and  porcelain  collectors. 


famous  restaurateur  Robert  Carrier.  Their 
hearts  are  set  on  getting  as  many  Michelin 
stars  as  possible.  To  this  end  they  have 
engaged  Robert  Mabey  as  head  chef — 
trained  at  both  London's  Connaught  Ho- 
tel and  three-star  Le  Gavroche  restaurant. 
Open  for  dinner  only  from  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  and  lunch  on  Sunday. 

Also  has  ten  double  bedrooms  for  those 
who  wish  to  stay  overnight.  All  appointed 
with  large,  comfortable  beds,  private  bath- 
rooms, and  fireplaces.  Address:  Hintle- 
sham  Hall,  Hintlesham,  Suffolk.  Phone: 
(47387)  268. 
T)  aris  hotels.  Many  people  going  to 
Paris  think  they  might  like  to  stay  in 
one  of  those  "little  hotels."  But  they're  not 
always  a  happy  experience — especially  for 
people  who  are  wedded  to  the  comforts  of 
modern  hotels. 

Here's  a  good  rule  to  follow:  If  you  do 
not  speak  French,  and  if  you  can't  make 
your  own  restaurant  reservations,  order 
taxis,  or  make  telephone  calls  without  the 
aid  of  an  English-speaking  telephone  oper- 
ator or  concierge,  it's  best  to  stay  in  the 
bigger  hotels. 

Rooms  in  most  little  hotels  are 
cramped,  dimly  lighted,  and  rarely  air- 
conditioned. 
o  evres.  Far  too  many  visitors  to  France 
^  miss  the  famous  Sevres  museum  and 
workshops,  near  the  edge  of  Paris.  As 
knowledgeable  collectors  know,  Sevres 
dates  back  to  1738,  when  two  French  arti- 
sans in  Vincennes  tried  to  reproduce  Chi- 


nese porcelain.  Their  goal  was  not  imme- 
diately achieved,  but  their  successes  even- 
tually caught  the  attention  of  Louis  XV. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  also  became  fas- 
cinated by  the  porcelain  and  urged  the 
king  to  acquire  the  company  and  have  the 
workshops  moved  near  Paris,  where  they 
are  still  operating  today.  Sevres  became 
popular  and  fashionable  with  French  no- 
bility, but  being  so  closely  identified  with 
royalty,  it  fell  from  public  favor  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Napoleon  brought 
about  its  comeback  by  directing  that 
Sevres  be  produced  depicting  the  scenes  of 
his  battles. 

The  museum  (Musee  Nationale  de 
Ceramique)  and  workshops  can  be 
reached  by  taxi,  metro,  or  train.  (Sevres  is 
on  the  way  to  Versailles.) 
Tj  ong  Kong.  Some  of  the  world's  best 
*■  ■*-  Ming  and  Ch'ing  porcelain  tends  to 
surface  in  Hong  Kong.  Reason:  it's  a 
reflection  of  the  taste  of  the  local  Chinese 
collectors,  who  prefer  these  pieces  to  most 
other  collectibles. 

Incidentally,  no  serious  collector  would 
dream  of  leaving  Hong  Kong  without  visit- 
ing Horstmann  and  Godfrey  Ltd. ,  located 
in  the  Ocean  Terminal  Building.  Here, 
you'll  find  an  extensive  collection  of  Asian 
art,  fabrics,  porcelain,  furniture,  wall- 
paper, and  other  treasures.  All  are  in  ex- 
cellent taste. 

Mrs.  Horstmann,  a  devotee  of  the  Chi- 
nese manner,  grew  up  in  Beijing.  The  shop 
even  imports  antiques  from  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  demand  in  Hong  Kong. 
It  also  operates  a  thriving  Chinese-repro- 
duction business,  using  old  construction 
methods.  An  individual  design  service  is 
available.  □ 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Newsletter  for 
Discriminating  Travelers,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
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Gentleman's  Farm. .  E.  Canaan  Connectia 
Main  Residence,  Gatehouse,  Bams  &  Silo 
Commanding  Views,  Gardens  &  Pond  $875,000 


Ireland  Estate  on  147  Acres  . .    Castle  Hyde 

Handsome  Georgian  on  Banks  of  Blackwater  River 

Plus  Manager's  House.  Back  &  Gate  Lodge.  $500,00(1 


Fairfield.  Connecticut  Converted  Mill  on  Pond 
One  of  a  Kind  House  Full  of  Detail,  Care  &  Warmth 
Guest  House,  Garage,  Cascading  Waterfall  $975,000 


Muttontown,  Long  Island.  N. Y... 50  Minutes  N.Y.C. 

"Match  Point".. Dramatic  7+  Acre  Private  Estate 

Tennis,  Pool,  Stables,  Greenhouse.  Apt.  &  More.  $2.5M 


Point  Way  Inn    . .  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard 

Warm.  Relaxed  &  Friendly  Seaport  Inn 

Charming  Sea  Captain's  House.  Loyal  Clientele.  $1M 


"Villa  Beata"...Oceanfront  Compound  Ansedonia,  Italy 
Classic  Mediterranean  Elegance.  Main  Villa,  Guest  & 
Staff  Quarters.  One  &  One  Half  Hours  Rome.  $975,000 


St.  Croix's  Most  Beautiful  Coastline 

330  Ac.  Finest  Waterfront.  Over  Mile  Sandy  Beach 

Spectacular  Sites.  Ideal  Resort  Complex.  $6.275M 


Stamford.  Connecticut  Harborfront . . .  "Anchor  Pt." 
c.l900's  Home  Suitable  for  Large  or  Small  Family 
180'  Water  Views.  Pool.  Inlaw  Apartment.  $960,000 


"Lockjaw  Ridge" .     Locust  Valley  Estate  on  7  Acres 

Irreplaceable  Hilltop  Norman  Tudor  Manor 
Truly  Elegant.  Marble-Decked  Indoor  Pool.  $950,000 


Exclusively 

^LandVestt 


Headquarters 
14  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  Telephone  (617)  723-1800;  BOS  TELEX  294-116,  Ext.  117 


Arroyo  Seco,  Taos,  New  Mexico 
MOUNTAIN  HIGH:  This  magnificent  Pueblo- 
>i\lr  resident e  offi  is  breathtaking  100-mile  views 
ot  the  RioGrande  Rivei  Valle)  from  its  setting  8,400 
let  i  high  on  a  mountain  peak.  Bro<  hure  #C26-07 
$1,000,000  (furnished  &  equipped) 


Sprague  and  Scotland,  Connecticut 
FALCON  FARM:  Situated  on  420±  acres  of  open 
fields  and  woodlands,  this  beautifully  restored  17-10 
tenter  hall  Colonial  is  listed  on  the  Connecticul 
1  lisioi  it  Register. 
$000,000  Brochure  #C4-113 


Mamaroneck,  New 
PREMIUM  POINT:  Surrounded  by  Long  I 
Sound,  (his  outstanding  Contemporary  rests  (I 
acre  with  both  indoor  and  outdoor  swimming i 
and  ,i  separate  guest  house/studio. 


|2, 100,000 


Brochure  #CI 


Cetona,  Siena,  Italy 
LA  V  VGNOLA:  Buili  c.  1790  and  enhanced  with 
frescoes  and  outstanding  troinpc  I'oeil  paintings, 
this  magnificeni  villa  is  set  on  II  hectares  of  flower- 
ing gard  nsand  parks 
$1,100,000  (mostly  furnished)    Brochure  #El-03 


Larchmont,  New  York 
BROOK'S  EDGE:  This  dramatit  4-bedroom  Con- 
temporary is  nestled  in  a  private  woodland  setting 
on  the  hanks  of  a  running  si  ream.  Just  35  minutes 
from  Manhattan 
$995,000  Brochure  #C1-179 


Santa  Barbara,  Califoi 
OCEAN-VIEW  VILLA:  Set  on  a  hilltop  high  J 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  magnificent  10-room  Med 
ranean-st)  le  villa,  ( hampionship-size  tennis  co 

swimming  pool,  pavilion/guest  house  and  g 
housc/t  at  elaker's  resident  :e. 
$0,500,000  (furnished)  Brochure  #C2 

$6,000,000  (unfurnished) 


Stamford,  Connecticut 
SUNBEAM:  Set  on  2.:i  landscaped  acres,  this  bril- 
liant!) designed  Contemporai")  overlooks  scenic 
frontage  on  Mianus  River,  ( omplete  w  nh  riverfront 
gazebo  and  reflecting  pond. 
$975,000  Brochure  #(M-1II 


Quechee,  Vermont 
SERENITY:  Designed  by  Marcel  Breuer  Associates, 
i his  two-story  residence  is  set  on  2.5  wooded  at  res 
with  a  pond  and  small  brook.  Convenient  to  area  ski 
facilities. 

$'275,000  (furnished)  Brochure  #C20-66 

Additional  2.5  acre  lot  available  for  $10,000 


Huntington  Bay,  New  1 
NOR  HI  SHORE  MANOR:  Built  in  the  I930's 

magnificently  restored, this 6-bedroom  Normal 
st  vie  resit  lent  eissel  on  over  2  lain  1st  a  pet  I, k  its. 
than  an  hour  from  Manhattan. 
$1,100.00(1  Brochure  #<  I 


080  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  212/606-7660 


New  York  City 
Washington  DC 
Beverly  Hills 
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The  $40 

sieginrito 

)f  a  family 
heirloom. 

For  three  centuries,  the  qualities  that  make 
Waterford  more  costly  than  ordinary  crystal 
have  made  it  more  sought  by  collectors  and 
treasured  by  families,  as  well. 

Each  piece  of  Watertord  is  blown  by  mouth 
and  cut  by  hand,  a  signed  original  destined  to 
appreciate  over  time. 

The  depth  of  its  cutting  and  its  exceptional 
lead  content  give  it  a  hospitable  sparkle  and 
musical  "ring"  that  are  unsurpassed. 

And  because  each  shares  what  one  connois- 
seur has  referred  to  as  "an  affinity  tor  timeless 
beauty  and  design,"  it  stands  securely  beyond 
the  fickleness  of  fashion. 

Which  means  that  the  Waterford  crystal  pat- 
tern you  purchase  today  can  be  added  to— or 
replaced— for  generations  to  come. 

The  Waterford  champagne  flute  you  see  here 
is  a  fine  way  to  begin  the  process. 

Although,  if  it's  family  heirlooms  you  have 
in  mind,  may  we  suggest  you  begin  with  two? 

Waterford 

Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 
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5  Waterford  Crystal.  225  Fifth  Avenue,  NY  NY  10010  Write  for  a  comDlimentarv  Watertord  booklet  Pattern  shown  Ashlinc 
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BAKER  PRESENTS  THE  FACADE  COLLECTION  BY  JOHN  SALADINO.  With 
one  foot  in  the  ancient  world  and  the  other  in  the  21st  century  this 
contemporary  collection  combines  Baker  craftsmanship  with  design  on 
the  cutting  edge.  These  "modern  relics"  evoke  images  of  Pompeii  in  the 
20th  century.  Comfort  is  the  central  functional  theme  in  all  that  John 
Saladino  has  designed  for  Baker  Furniture. 


The  Facade  Collection  by  John  Saladino 
for  Baker  Furniture  includes  designs  for 
living  and  dining  room.  The  collection 
may  be  seen  in  fine  furniture  and  depart- 
ment stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for 
their  names  and  you  may  send  $6.50  for 
the  Facade  Catalogue.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  318,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49505.  Showrooms  in 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  High 
Point,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Mew  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Troy,  Washington  D.C. 
and  London. 
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Rare  Pair  of  Famille  Rose  Export 

Porcelain  Candlesticks, 

Of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  A.D.  1736-1795 

Heights:  6V«  inches 

Similar  examples  are  in  the  collections  at 

Winterthur  and  Colonial  Williamshurg 
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Aramis  was  created  to  be 
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in  the  world. 

Somewhere  along  the  way 
it  also  became 
the  most  provocative. 
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No  other  voice  could  describe  a  Rolex 

so  beautifully. 


Kiri  Te  Kanawa  gave 
her  first  public  singing 
performance  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  a  local  ladies' 
committee  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

Impressed  they  may 
have  been,  but  none  of 
those  ladies  could  have 
realized  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a  girl  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  finest 
opera  sopranos  in  the 
world. 

Her  appearance  fee 
was  then  a  munificent 
four  dollars. 

Today,  after  hearing 
her  perform  the  role  of 
Donna  Elvira  from  "Don 
Giovanni"  in  Paris,  or  the 
Countess  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  many  critics  have  been 
moved  to  describe  her  voice  as 
priceless. 

New  York,  London,  Paris,  Milan  — 
wherever  this  truly  international  star 
performs,  audiences  respond  with  stand- 
ing ovations.  And  a  film  of  "Don 
Giovanni"  starring  Kiri  as  Donna  Elvira 
is  another  huge  success  with  opera 
lovers  around  the  world. 

"I  owe  a  lot  to  my  basic  technique," 
she  says.  "My  early  training  and  the  way 


in  which  my  voice  has  de- 
veloped  means  I  can 
usually  sing  my  way 
through  colds  and  sore 
throats  without  any  prob- 
lems... in  fact,  anything 
short  of  laryngitis  and  ton- 
sillitis combined!  And,  of 
course,  consistency  of 
performance  is  extremely 
important. 

"That  can  make  or 
break  your  reputation." 

Given  her  opinions,  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  note 
Kiri  Te  Kanawa's  choice 
of  wristwatch. 

A  gold  Rolex  Oyster 
Lady-Datejust.  "Simply 
marvelous,"  she  says. 
"In  all  the  years  I've 
had  the  watch  it's  never  gone  off  key,  and 
it's  never  been  ill.  And  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  always  be  100  percent. 

"Every  day,  wherever  I  am,  I  spend 
at  least  an  hour  singing  part  of  a  role  just 
to  keep  my  voice  at  its  best.  So  I  can 
really  appreciate  the  time,  skill  and  ef- 
fort that  goes  into  something  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  precise  as  this  watch." 

Kiri  Te  Kanawa  and  her  Rolex  Lady- 
Datejust. 

No  other  voice  could  have  put  it  quite 
so  beautifully.         a\t? 
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COVER  Photo  by  Jan  Michael;  costume, 
courtesy  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  de  la  Mode 

2 1  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  What  makes 
a  civilized  city;  shopping  in  Hong  Kong;  a 
glass  house  in  Paris;  a  splendid  men's  hat- 
ter in  London;  and  June's  choice  auctions 

50  BRIEFING  PAPER    An  image  bank 

64  THE  PERFORMER  Presenting  Paul 
Acket,  Europe's  top  jazz  impresario 

71  TO  CATCH  A  FISHERMAN  The  ulti- 
mate lure  is  tackle  from  Hardy's,  by  Peter 
Watson 

78  SMASHING!  That's  the  word  for  this 
month's  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair, 
in  London,  by  Leon  Harris 


84  ALL  ABOUT  SPICES  Madhur  J affrey  re- 
veals the  secrets  of  authentic  Indian  cui- 
sine, by  Patricia  Lynden 

90  MUSEUM  OF  CHIC  A  preview  of  Paris's 
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1 10  VOICE  OF  A  NATION  Meet  Jorma 
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renaissance,  by  Matthew  Gurewitsch 

1 14  AN  EXPERT  TWICE  OVER  A  visit  in 
Essex  with  Hugh  Johnson,  the  wizard  of 
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120  CURTAINS  FOR  SIEGFRIED  Designing 
a  Wagnerian  set 

122  SUMMA  CUM  LAUDE  On  its  centen- 
nial, Groton  may  well  be  the  nation's 
finest  school,  by  Bartle  Bull 

126  SIMPLE  GENIUS  Britain's  modest 
Lucie  Rie  merely  makes  superb  pots,  by 
Sheila  Hale 

132  INVESTOR'S  FILE  Long  overlooked, 
American  painting  1910-1940  is  also 
undervalued 

1 40  WINE   The  eighteen  best  ros£s 

148  PRIVATE  LINE  The  blueblood's  mag- 
azine; bulletproof  chic;  discovering  Rio's 
Carmen  Miranda  museum 
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The  wind's  fingerprints  in  the 
sand.  A  fence  against  the  snow. 
The  whorls  in  a  seashell.  The 
veins  in  a  leaf:  the  real  and 
imagined  sources  of  our  pat- 
terns, colors,  designs  and  tex- 
tures are  endless  and  all  around 
us.  For  example,  our  latest 
effort.  Maricopa.  It's  one  of  a 
trio  of  carpets  in  our  Mojave 
Motif  collection.  An  attempt 
to  capture  the  feeling  of  the 
American  Southwest.  A  hand- 
crafted look.  Textured,  tough. 
In  seven  berber  colors:  natural 
earthtones,  cactus  and  gravel. 
And  rugged.  Made  of  solution- 
dyed  Marquesa "  Lana.  Which 
means  it's  colorfast,  it  resists 
staining  and  has  a  good  heavy 
"hand!'  Some  of  our  ideas  blow 
in  from  nowhere.  In  this  case, 
the  desert.  Maricopa  is  avail- 
able at  fine  stores  or  through 
your  interior  designer.  Or  write 
to  C.H.  Masland  &  Sons, 
Box  40,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  17013. 
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Maricopa. 
From  our  Mojave 
Motif  collection. 


\  le  out  of  nowhere. 


Fine  carpet  since  1866. 
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AT  THE  SERVICE  OF  MONARCHS,  LUMINARIES,  STATESMEN 
x  AND  MERE  PERFECTIONISTS  SINCE  1764 

NEIMAN  MARCUS  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  BLOOMINGDALE'S 
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Commissioned  by .. 
Eggs  created  by  Carl  Fal 
his  career. 


mpenai  taster 
lasterworks  of 


Alexander  III  commissioned  the  first  egg  in  1885  as  a  surprise 
for  his  wife,  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1894,  Nicholas  II  continued  the  tradition  by 
presenting  two  eggs  each  year,  one  for  his  mother,  the  Dowager 
Empress,  and  one  for  his  wife,  the  Empress  Alexandra. 

The  Cuckoo  Egg  (which  actually  holds  an  automated  singing 
rooster  crafted  with  real  feathers),  from  the  Collection  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Solomon,  will  be  included  in  an  auction  of 
Russian  Works  of  Art  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  10  and  11 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Eaberge  Imperial  Egg  has  been 
ottered  at  auction  in  North  America. 

....  J**  catal°gues  and  more  information,  please  contact  Gerard 
Hill,  at  (212)  606-7150.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021. 
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for  1985, 

Mercedes-Benz 

introduces  something 

more  important 

than  a  new  model. 


THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  sedan 
speeds  straight  toward  a  patch  of 
test  track  slicked  down  with  a 
diabolical  mixture  of  soapsuds 
and  water. 

A  splash  as  the  tires  meet  wet 
pavement-and  then  the  driver 
slams  on  the  brakes. 

But  what  seems  bound  to 
happen  in  the  next  heart-stop- 
ping instant,  doesn't  happen. 
Violent  braking  action  on  that 
treacherous  surface  sets  off  no 
violent  counterreaction. 

That  Mercedes-Benz  sedan 
simply  snubs  down  to  a  quick, 
straight-line  stop.  Soapsuds  and 
water  and  all. 

THE  MERCEDES-BENZ 

ANTI-LOCK  BRAKING  SYSTEM 

COMES  TO  AMERICA 

That  Mercedes-Benz  sedan  has 
just  demonstrated  the  most  emo- 
tionally reassuring  advance  in 
passenger  car  braking  control 
since  die  disc  brake. 


It  is  the  Mercedes-Benz  Anti- 
lock  Braking  System,  or  ABS.  And 
having  pioneered  both  its  early 
development  and  its  subsequent 
use  in  production  automobiles, 
Mercedes-Benz  now  proudly  in- 
troduces this  significant  engineer- 
ing feature  to  America.  It  is  being 
fitted  as  standard  equipment  to 
every  1985  Mercedes-Benz 
500SEC  Coupe,  500SEL  Sedan, 
380SL  Coupe/Roadster,  380SE 
Sedan  and  300  SD  Turbodiesel 
Sedan,  and  as  an  extra-cost 
option  to  the  190E  2.3  and  190D 
2.2  Sedans. 

Functioning  in  concert  with 
the  cars  four-wheel  disc  brakes, 
the  Mercedes-Benz  Anti-lock 
Braking  System  is  meant  to  first 
sense  the  impending  lockup  of 
one  or  more  of  the  car's  wheels 
in  a  sudden  braking  emergency 
-then  to  act,  with  lightning 
speed,  to  avert  it. 

The  benefits  are  clear.  By  mini- 
mizing the  risk  of  the  cars  wheels 


locking  up  in  hard  braking,  t) 
system  can  also  minimize  the 
potential  consequences:  the 
den  loss  of  tire  adhesion  mat 
could  turn  a  steerable  vehick 
into  a  sliding  object  no  longe 
under  the  driver's  full  contro 
More  reassuring  still,  the 
tern  is  designed  for  braking 
emergencies  on  slippery-wel 
roads  as  on  dry  roads-indee< 
to  maintain  optimum  brakinj 
performance  almost  regardk 
of  road  surface  conditions. 

SENSING  TROUBLE  BEFC 
IT  BECOMES  TROHBL1 

The  decision-making  "brain" 
the  Mercedes-Benz  Anti-lock 
Braking  System  is  an  on-boar 
computer.  Electronic  sensors 
placed  at  both  front  wheels  a 
the  drive  pinion  of  the  rear  a 
are  the  system's  vital  nerve  er 

In  a  moving  car  under  nc 
mal  driving  conditions,  those 
sensors  are  constantly  signali 
the  rotational  speed  of  the  wl 
to  the  computer.  Registering ; 
millisecond-by-millisecond  e 
tronic  bulletin  on  the  precise 
state  of  adhesion  between  th< 
car's  tires  and  the  road  surfac 

Then  comes  that  sudden 
emergency.  The  driver  reacts 
dinger  ahead  by  reflexively  1 
ting  the  brake  pedal  hard;  ha 
enough,  in  a  conventional  br 
ing  system,  to  risk  locking  up 
or  more  of  the  car's  wheels. 

But  those  electronic  sens 


*  Iread)  detected  the  onset  of 
t   slip  .iikI  alerted  the  com 
I  Vnd  the  computer  starts 
\  iting  fluid  pressure  in  the 
i  lines.  Modulating  and 
i  icing  brake  pressure,  via 
t  oid  valves  in  the  brake  lines, 
I  en  as  ten  times  per  second. 

tering  lockup  of  all  four 
i  -Is  or  m\\  individual  wheel. 
nd  thereby  allowing  the  car 
>\\  iftly  and  smoothly  de- 
ated.  Allowing  the  car  to  be 


precisely  steered  and  maneu- 
vered as  it  decelerates.  1  lelping 
die  driver  to  avoid  a  collision,  or 
simply  to  stay  on  the  road. 

6,000,000,000  MILES 

Mercedes  Ben/  began  develop- 
ment work  on  the  principle  of  the 
anti-lock  braking  system  as  far 
back  as  1959,  first  fitted  a  working 
system  to  a  production  auto- 
mobile in  1978,  and  has  since 
seen  250,000  of  its  cars  roll  up 


( >ver  six  billion  miles  of  experi- 
ence with  the  system  worldwide. 

Once  again  following  where 
Mercedes-Benz  has  shown  die 
way,  some  domestic  and  foreign 
makers  will  shortly  introduce 
similar  anti-lock  braking  systems 
to  America.  They  can  emulate  the 
idea.  They  cannot  emulate  this 
depth  of  experience. 

The  entire  system  is  designed 
to  be  electronically  self-checking, 
constantly  monitoring  itself  and 
primed  to  shut  down  instantly 
should  a  malfunction  ever  be  in- 
dicated. The  cars  separate  four- 
wheel  disc  brake  system  would, 
of  course,  remain  fully 
<  iperational. 

In  terms  of  enhancing  control 
of  the  car  in  a  braking  emergency, 
the  Mercedes-Benz  Anti-lock 
Braking  System  may  be  the  best 
ally  a  driver  has  ever  had.  In 
terms  of  automotive  leadership, 
this  major  advance  underscores 
the  truth  of  the  motto  below:  for 
1985,  as  for  the  past  99  years,  the 
automobiles  of  Mercedes-Benz 
are  indeed  engineered  like  no 
other  cars  in  the  world. 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


SEE  YOUR  MJ1HORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ  DEALER 
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The  Catalogue  of  the  Xlle  Biennale 

Internationale 
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Antiquaires 

is  still 

available 


It  is  an  important  reference  book 
for  Art  lovers  and  collectors. 
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OUR  CLASSIC  LUXURY  TOUR 

OF  PARIS. 


Live  like  an  aristocrat 
in  Paris,  at  a  surprisingly 
affordable  price.  Start  your 
weeklong  Paris  Aristocrat 
Tour  with  outstanding  cui- 
sine in  Air  France  Le  Club, 
Premiere  or  Concorde. 

In  Paris,  a  private  car 
will  whisk  you  to  your 
magnificent  hotel  —  the 
Crillon,  Meurice  or  Prince 
de  Galles.  We'll  include 
continental  breakfast  every 
day,  a  cruise  on  the  Seine,  a 
tour  of  historical  Paris, 
shopping  and  entertain- 
ment discounts,  and  even  a 
gourmet  meal. 

Paris  Aristocrat  is  just  one 
of  our  deluxe  tours.  For  all 
the  glorious  details,  call 
your  Travel  Specialist  or 
Air  France. 

For  a  free  video  cassette 
preview,  call  1-800-AF- 
PARIS.  In  New  York  City, 
212-247-0100. 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  1  \o\  ing 


What  Makes  a 


CniLiZED  City? 

In  Rand  McNally's  most  recent  critique 
of  America's  best  and  worst  cities,  Pitts- 
burgh comes  our  as  number  one,  Yuba 
City,  California,  is  the  pits,  and  New 
York  slides  into  twenty-fifth  place.  The 
ranking,  according  to  the  authors,  is  based 
upon  "livability"  data  in  such  areas  as 
crime,  transportation,  culture,  and  "fortu- 
nate circumstances  ot  geography."  All 
very  "scientific,"  but,  it  you  ask  me,  foil  of 
bunkum.  What  else  to  make  of  a  study  that 
thinks  there  is  an  inch  of  common  ground 
between  tiny  Dothan,  Alabama,  and  gi- 
gantic New  York.' 

A  better  way  to  measure  the  quality  of  a 
i  it\  is  to  count  up  the  things  that  are  civi- 
lized. By  civilized,  1  mean  what's  serene, 
beautifully  maintained,  low-key,  gor- 
geous, enduring — the  things  that  give 
your  soul  a  lift.  If  you  come  up  with  more 
than  ten,  consider  rhe  town  a  virtual  Mec- 
ca  of  civilization. 

For  New  York,  which  Rand  McNally 
has  decided  is  merely  mediocre,  here's  my 
unabashedly  subjecrive  tally: 

Paley  Park,  on  Fifty-third  Street  near 
Fitrh  Avenue,  a  tiny  oasis,  where  the  wel- 
come shade  of  the  honey  locust  trees  and 
the  soft  music  of  the  fountain  bring  time- 
less pleasure  to  those  who  need  a  respite 
from  the  frenzy  of  midrown. 

The  World  of  Birds,  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  a 
cacophonous  and  enchanting  sanctuary 
(in  an  otherwise  slovenly  environment), 
and  possibly  the  best  building  in  the  burg. 

That  twenty-two-acre  greensward 
Sheep  Meadow,    in  Central  Park — on 
those  days  when  the  Parks 
Department  lets  the  public  ^ 

in.  There,  rimmed  with 
trees  and  the  high-rise  cliffs 
of  Central  Park  West 
beyond,  is  an  open  lawn 
that  has  survived  every- 
thing. 

The  dinosaur  galleries  in 
the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  where  the 


grandeur,  the  nostalgia,  the  towering 
goofiness  inevitably  bring  a  rapt  expres- 
sion to  the  t.K  e>  ot  c  luldren  ot  all  ages. 

The  Frick — the  gem  of  New  York  mu- 
seums. Hard  to  beat  a  great  Goya,  several 
Rembrandts,  and  a  roomful  of  Frago- 
nards     and  a  library  with  a  dress  code. 

The  paneled  and  hushed  Main  Reading 
Room  ot  the  Public  Library,  for  the  best 
entertainment  in  town — reading1 

■The  rVntcraefee?  Suite — the  closest  thing 
in  dance  to  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  Cafe  des  Artistes.  There  are  no 
eternal  truths  in  the  restaurant  business, 
but  this  place  comes  pretty  close.  It's  good, 
elegant,  friendly,  and  affordable. 

Rockefeller  Center  and  the  skating 
rink,  plus  Paul  Manship's  sculpture  of 
Prometheus,  who's  looking  better  all  the 
time. 

The  majestic  nave  of  Riverside 
Church. 

The  Promenade,  in  Brooklyn  Heights. 

The  Chrysler  Building — the  only  piece 
of  truly  grand  modern  architecture  in 
town.  (Okay,  add  the  Seagram  Building, 
too;  it  has  a  latter-day  dignity  and  stun- 
ning stainless-steel  and  bronze  elevator 
cabins.) 

The  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
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better  than  the  Ivy  League  at  a  quarter  rhe 
tuition  tees. 

The  gold  and  pink,  visually  appealing, 
and  thoughtful  Lila  Acheson  Wallace 
Egyptian  galleries  at  the  Metropolitan,  the 
real  blockbusters  of  the  institution. 

Channel  Thirteen,  the  public-TV  sta- 
tion that  daily  outstrips  the  faltering  net- 
works with  its  bravado,  ingenuity,  and 
honesty.  My  favorite  program:  "Washing- 
ton Week  in  Review." 

Bergdorf  Goodman,  a  department  store 
that  offers  a  college  education  in  style. 

Sutton  Place,  with  its  real  landmarks 
and  swell  views,  solid  proof  that  predatory 
developers  don't  always  win. 

New  York  City  tap  water.  Still  pure 
mountain  dew. 

The  strerch  of  Seventieth  Street  be- 
tween Park  and  Lexingron  avenues.  Dis- 
creet, verdant,  calm,  and  very  safe — what 
lots  of  quiet  money  can  do. 

Strivers'  Row,  in  Harlem.  An  uptown 
equivalent  with  almost  no  money  at  all. 

The  Ritz  Carlton,  New  York's  best 
world-class  luxury  hotel.  Quiet  efficiency, 
elegant  hospitality,  fabulous  views,  mar- 
velous interiors. 

WNCN.  Consisrently  great  classical 
music — and  no  editorials. 

Wave  Hill,  twenty-eight  acres  of  rolling 
lawn  in  Riverdale.  One  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  in  all  five  boroughs. 

The  Village  Vanguard.  Where  the  best 
in  the  jazz  business  really  do  come  all  the 
time. 

Trinity  Church,  off  Wall  Street. 

The  preserved  Bowne  House,  in  Flush- 
ing, Queens,  with  its  136-year-old  weep- 
ing beech  tree. 

The  Hispanic  Society,  on  dingy  155th 
Street  in  Harlem.  Grand  masrerpieces  by 
Goya  and  other  Spanish  superstars  in 
peaceful  isolation. 

Twenty-seven  examples 
of  high  civilization.  A  very 
respectable  score.  Now 
make  a  comparable  list  for 
your  hometown.  Remem- 
ber how  many  more  won- 
derful things  there  used  to 
be?  Civilization  is  a  fragile 
commodity.  If  it  is  not 
cherished  it  can  disappear 
awfully  fast.  □ 
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J  the  center  of  New  York  City,  Fifty-Seventh  Street 
I  ccts  the  world's  greatest  collection  of  distinctive 
and  businesses.  Antiques  showrooms,  galleries  of 
rt,  elegant  furniture  and  fabric  houses,  interior 
ii  showrooms  and  studios,  renowned  jewelers  and 
rated  specialty  shops  serve  the  sophisticated  tastes  of 
rernational  clientele. 

the  midst  of  this  incomparable  location,  a  new 
pt  is  about  to  debut  at  125  East  57th  Street, 
son  Equities  proudly  unveils  Place  des 
quaires,  America's  most  fashionable  and 
trehensive  assembly  of  the  finest  antiques  and 
ctibles  from  throughout  the  world. 
lace  des  Antiquaires  will  feature  90  shops  and  will 
ist  of  more  than  50,000  square  feet  of  prime  space 
lsively  devoted  to  the  retail  sale  of  the  finest  art 
:ts,  collectibles  and  period  pieces.  Most  importantly, 
ores  and  public  areas  will  be  fully  finished  to  the 
lest  standards  by  landlord  at  landlord's  cost. 
Jo  stone  has  been  left  unturned  in  the  planning  of 
marvelous  facility.  Tenants  will  be  serviced  by 
iour-a-day,  seven-day-a-week  climate  and  humidity 
rol  equipment,  an  international  telex  and  a  freight 
ator  capable  of  handling  the  largest  pieces  of 
liture.  Additionally,  the  management 
provide  the  services  of  a  resident 
ert,  refinisher,  crating  and 
)ping  specialist  and  a 
)tographic  studio.  For  the 
ivenience  of  both  tenants  and  the 
->lic,  two  cafes  will  be  installed 
i  an  exhibit  hall  furnished  with 
ho-visual  equipment  will  be 
lilable  for  dealer  shows,  seminars 
i  conferences. 

Place  des  Antiquaires:  just  east 
the  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and 
th  Street.  Inquiries  are  invited. 


Place  des  Antiquaires 
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Est  57c  rue  le  coeur  tie  New  York,  le 
Commerce  intern.ition.il  de  luxe. 

Au  n°  125  Est  tie  cettc  rue  unique  au  mon  I  Mi 
Equities  a  le  pl.usir  d'annoncer  la  creation,  pout  la 
premiere  tois  aux  Etats-l  fnis,  d'une  Place  des 
Antiquaires.  Les  plus  beaux  meubles  anciens  et  u 
objets  de  collection  les  plus  rares  en  provenance  du 
monde  entier  y  seront  bientot  reunis. 

La  Place  des  Antiquaires  comprendra  90  magasins 
de  tres  grand  standing  occupant  plus  de  4.700  m2 
reserves  exclusivement  au  commerce  de  detail  des  objets 
d'art,  pieces  d'epoque  et  articles  de  collectionneurs  de  la 
plus  belle  facture.  Attrait  supplemental  de  ce  seduisant 
projet:  e'est  le  proprietaire  de  cc  complexe  qui  assurera  a 
sesfrais  la  finition  de  l'ensemblc  des  magasins  et  allees- 
promenades  selon  des  criteres  de  qualite  inegales. 

Dans  ce  magnifique  ensemble  commercial,  rien  n'a  ete 
laisse  au  hasard:  Un  systeme  de  climatisation  et  de  controle 
du  degre  hygrometrique  fonctionnera  en  permanence. 

Les  locataires  auront  acces  a  un  telex  international  et  a 
un  monte-charge  pour  transporter  les  pieces  les  plus  lourdes. 

La  direction  assurera  sur  place  a  tout  moment 
les  services  dun  studio  de  photographie,  d'un  expert, 
d'un  ebeniste-restaurateur,  ainsi  que  d'un  specialists  des 
emballages  et  expeditions.  II  y  aura 
deux  cafes  a  l'usage  des  locataires 
et  des  visiteurs  et  un  hall  equipe 
de  materiel  audio-visuel  a  la 
disposition  des  marchands  pour 
leurs  expositions,  seminaires  et 
conferences. 

Place  des  Antiquaires:  a 
deux  pas  du  carrefou'r  de  Park 
Avenue  et  de  la  57e  rue. 


Agent  Exclusif/Exclusive  Agent: 

FSCC,  subsidiary  of 

Societe  des  Centres  Commerciaux 


Pour  tout  renseignement: 

En  Europe/In  Europe 

SOCIETE  DES  CENTRES  COMMERCIAUX 

Department  S.C.C. — U.S.A. 

20  place  Vendome,  75001,  Pans  .  Tel:  (1)260.32.56  •  Telex  670764 

A  New  York/In  New  York 

FSCC 

875Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  Tel:  (212)  355-0500   •  Telex:  286855 
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Summer  Opera 


for  the  Elite 


When  it  first  appeared  on  the  English 
social  calendar,  fifty-one  years  ago,  the 
Glyndeboume  Festival  Opera  was  a  dis- 
tinct oddity:  a  bonanza  of  performances  on 
the  grounds  of  a  rambling  Tudor  mansion, 
fifty-four  miles  from  London,  containing 
its  own,  tiny  opera  bouse  (830  sears). 
Today,  it's  the  hottest  ticket  in  London 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  Britain's  hanks 
and  corporations,  which  underwrite  about 
35  percent  of  its  twelve-week  summer  sea- 
son of  sixty-six  performances.  For  lovers  of 
opera  as  well  as  tor  those  who  want  to  be 
seen  in  the  right  places,  a  visit  to  Glynde- 
boume has  become  a  matter  ot  necessity. 

Easier  said  than  done.  The  festival  is 
funded  in  large  part  by  private  corpora- 
tions (some  2  30  companies  pay  £1,600  a 
year  just  tor  the  privilege  ot  booking  early, 
at  £18,  £30,  or  £38  per  ticket).  Tickets  to 
Glyndeboume  are  so  hard  to  come  by  that 
even  the  corporate  members  are  not 
assured  of  getting  the  ones  they  want.  No 
one  rums  down  an  invitation  to  attend,  for 
Glyndeboume  is  seen  as  more  exclusive 
than  Wimbledon,  more  civilized  than  As- 
cot, snootier  than  Henley. 

It  took  the  genius  of  the  late  John  Chris- 
tie, the  eccentric  English  squire  who 
owned  Glyndeboume,  to  invent  the  festi- 
val and  make  it  a  must  both  operatically 
and  socially.  Originally  conceived  as  a 
showcase  for  Christie's  young  wife,  a 
soprano  named  Audrey  Mildmay,  Glynde- 
boume became  an  instant  hit  because 
Christie  insisted  on  superb  quality  in  the 
performances  and  black  tie  on  his  guests. 
Even  so,  by  the  end  of  the  forties,  Christie 
had  spent  £100,000  and  wanted  some  out- 
side support.  To  keep  it  going,  a  festival 
society  was  set  up  to  organize  sponsorships 
and  solicit  advertising.  Today,  that  society 
is  so  popular  that  British  companies  line  up 
(and  wait,  sometimes  for  years)  for  the 
honor  of  sponsoring.)  new  production,  at  a 
reported  £80,000  to  £100,000.  When 
Christie  died,  in  1962,  his  son  George 
took  over,  quickly  proving  to  have  his 
father's  passionate  commitment  to  operat- 
ic excellence.  With  its  reputation  for  lin- 
ing up  talent  bound  for  glory,  Glynde- 
boume has  in  its  past  programs  included 
Luciano  Pavarotti,  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  and 
Maria  Ewing,  who  returns  this  summer  for 
Carmen.  The  artist  David  Hockney  and 
the  fashion  designer  Erfe  have  crafted  sets 
and  costumes.  Trevor  Nunn,  of  Cats,  and 
the  British  National  Theatre's  chief,  Peter 


Hall,  have  produced  its  operas.  When  the 
curtain  goes  up  on  May  20,  the  audience 
will  see  Rossini's  La  Cenerentohi.  Later 
at  tractions  will  include  Richard  Strauss's 
Arabella,  conducted  by  Andrew  Davis;  Si- 
mon Rattle  conducting  his  first  Mozart, 
Idomeneo;  and  a  double  bill  of  /  ligglety,  Pig- 
glety,  Pop!  and  Where  the  Wild  Things  Arc, 
composed  by  Oliver  Knussen,  with  sets  by 
Maurice  Sendak. 

Considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
ticket' — last  year  was  oversubscribed  and 
selection  had  to  he  made  by  ballot — the 
snobbery  surrounding  Glyndeboume  is 
perhaps  understandable.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  been  invited  to  attend, 
you  should  heed  the  following  tips: 

Wear  evening  attire,  not  a  suit.  The  old 
code  still  stands. 

The  two-and-a-half-hour  journey  from 
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Opera  in  the  afternoon  at  Glyndeboume. 

London  to  the  mansion  in  Sussex  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  a  Rolls-Royce — it's 
too  flashy.  Instead,  take  a  Jaguar,  or,  if  you 
must,  a  Bentley. 

The  tram,  by  the  way,  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable— and  you  will  delight  tourists  at 
Victoria  Station  as  you  line  up  to  buy  first- 
class  tickets  in  black  tie  and  formal  gowns. 

Pack  a  picnic  of  smoked  salmon  on  thin, 
buttered  slices  of  bread,  strawberries,  and 
champagne.  You  can  ear  during  intermis- 
sion in  the  garden  or  by  the  lake. 

The  ultimate  faux  pas  is  to  leave  before 
the  end  of  the  opeta.  And,  as  any  business- 
man knows,  like  the  fine  print  of  a  con- 
tract, discreet  conversation  after  the  last 
aria  provides  the  most  exquisitely  reveal- 
ing information.  — Isabel  Bass 


City  Sailor 


Nicholas  van  Nes  grew  up  with  boats 
on  Cape  Cod,  cruised  the  wot  Id  with 
the  navy,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Caribbean,  but  his  favorite  spot  to 
sail  is  New  York  Harbor,  of  all 
places,  and  not  because  of  the  waters.  "I 
am  doing  something  to  improve  the  quali- 
ty of  life  in  New  York  City,"  he  explains. 
"New  York  is  big,  loud,  pressurized.  A 
short  sail  with  me  is  a  release  for  people; 
and  going  out  under  sail  brings  them  back 
to  their  senses  for  a  while." 

Mind  you,  van  Nes,  the  great-grandson 
of  an  admiral  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Navy,  is 
no  dewy-eyed  altruist.  Van  Nes's  Petrel,  a 
converted  ocean  racet  built  in  1938  and 
certified  to  carry  thirty-six  passengers,  has 
run  profitably  out  of  her  slip  at  Battery 
Park  for  ten  years.  (For  information, 
phone  2 12-82 5- 1976.)  Wall  Streeters  and 
others  queue  up  by  the  score  and  slap  down 
their  $7  to  $20  for  lunchtime  sails  (forty- 
five  minutes  to  three  hours),  happy-hour 

Petrel  under  full  sail  off  Manhattan. 
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BITTER.  Imported  from  Germany, 
iningly  beautiful  new  choice  in  high- 
ormance  luxury.  Italian  lines.  German 
ineering.  Lavish  leather  interior, 
te  gold  finish  instrumentation.  Hand- 
t  quality  throughout.  Sleek.  Fast, 
nfortable.  Exclusive.  Come  take  the 
•el.  Feel  what  it's  like  to  have  the  road 
ourself. 
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Two-  and  four-door  models.   Prices  from  147,000  DM,  approximately  U.S.  $47,000. 
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Bitter  Automobile  of  Beverly  Hills.  8850  Wilshire  Blvd.. 
Beverly  Hills.  CA  9021 1  For  other  dealer  locations,  contact 
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Street.  Chicago,  IL  60606  Phone  1 .312-407  6600, 


GERMANY 


S.^JSHRUBSOLE 


104  E.  57TH  ST..  NY  10022 
LONDON:  43  MUSEUM  ST.  W.C.1 


TEL:  (212)  753-8920  Cable  "SHRUBSILVR" 

'  Member:  British  Antique  Dealers  Association,  Ltd. 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER 
ENGLISH 
AMERICAN 


JEWELRY 
OB  JETS  DART 
GOLD  BOXES 


A  Fine  Pair  of  George  I  Sauceboats  by  Peter  Archambo,  London  1724 

Length:  8  >/2  "      Weight:  34  ozs. 

Engraved  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Lee  with  Baines  in  Pretence. 

From  Our  Extensive  New  York  Collection 


a 
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The  Perfect  Extravagance. 

Freshwater  Biwa  pearls  in  seemingl)  unlimited  varieties,  colors,  shapes 

and  sizes  Preview  Boring  and  Company's  latest  colle<  tionol  extraordinary 

pearl  jewelry  designs  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Chev}  Chase  (  May  30, 31,June  1 ) 

and  ai  Kruger  ( iallery,  NewY  irk  (June  3  8 ).  Please  i  all  ( >i  write  l<  >r  a  premium  < iffer 

foi  these  spei  ial  events.  Open  Mon  Fri  10  5, 140  Geary  St.  (  near  I  !nion 

Square), Suite 901C, San  Francisco, CA 94108 (  il^>  iil  1227 

BORING  AND  COMPANY 


sails,  evening  sails,  and  moonlight  sails, 
every  day  from  May  through  October. 
There  are  also  sailing  classes  and  weekend 
and  day-long  charters. 

"I  have  shown  that  sailing  can  be  a  legi- 
timate business  venture  in  New  York 
City,"  declares  van  Nes,  who  cuts  a  con- 
trasting figure  to  the  usual  nautical  cliches 
of  white  trousers,  blazer,  and  designer 
gear.  Up  to  his  elbows  in  rubber  gloves, 
and  in  brown  work  pants  stiff  with  dried 
polyester  resin,  van  Nes  is  well  under  way 
with  the  next  venture:  building  a  105-foot 
racing  yacht  with  his  own  two  hands.  The 
105,  which  he  began  in  1982,  will  bring 
exhilaration  in  small  doses  to  100  to  150 
passengers  at  a  clip.  Completely  un- 
schooled as  a  shipwright,  he  uses  profes- 
sionals on  occasion  but  depends  mostly  on 
a  devoted  squad  of  amateurs  who  work  lor 
small  wages  and  love.  If  all  goes  well,  the 
105,  the  first  sailing  ship  to  be  built  in 
Manhattan  for  one  hundred  years,  will  be 
launched  in  1986. 

Van  Nes  hopes  his  idea  will  strike  a 
spark.  He  has  visions  of  other  sailing 
yachts  being  built  all  around  New  York 
C  n  \  He  even  welcomes  the  competition 
bee  ause  it  advances  his  dream:  New  York 
Harbor  billowing  with  sails  over  crowds  of 
spray-drenched  office  workers  out  for  a 
jaunt  on  the  wind.  Already,  one  of  his  sail- 
ing pupils,  a  chiropractor,  has  abandoned 
his  practice,  bought  a  boat,  and  gone  into 
business  as  a  competitor. 

"I'm  very  lucky,"  says  van  Nes.  "Most 
sailors  rush  out  of  New  York  to  escape,  sail 
elsewhere.  1  rushed  back,  because  it  would 
be  too  easy  to  sail  in  the  Caribbean.  Down 
there,  it's  just  a  living.  In  New  York,  it 
becomes  a  cause."  — Daniel L.  Kagan 

House  of  Invention 

Ot  all  the  glass  houses  built  in  the 
name  ot  modernity,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest— the  Maison  de  Verre  in  Paris, 
designed  in  192iS  by  Pierre  Cha- 
reau — is  still  one  ot  the  most  inter- 
esting. Overlooked  in  its  own  time  be- 
cause it  was  outside  of  mainstream  mod- 
ernism, this  "house  of  glass"  has  attracted 
its  own  cult  following.  Its  proto-high-tech 
look  and  quirky  details  make  it  a  perfect 
rediscovery  for  architects  interested  in  the 
roots  of  avant-garde  design. 

"Even  today,  the  house  is  more  contem- 
porary than  nine-tenths  of  our  buildings," 
says  Philippe  Fouquey,  an  architect  and 
admirer  of  the  building.  "Chareau  did 
high-tech  before  his  time,  using  a  wall  of 
glass  blocks  for  light  and  rubber  floor  riles 
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DISCOVER  THE  INDIA  \ 
OF  15th  CENTURY  RAJAS, 
*      AS  OPPOSED  TO 
20th  CENTURY  TOURISTS. 


Every  civilization  has  its  supply 
of  well-beaten  paths,  much-photo- 
graphed and  busy  with  wandering 
tour  groups. 

Then  there  are  places  it  keeps  to 
itself,  and  it's  these  that  define  a 
land  and  its  people. 

Such  a  place  is  Rajasthan,  where, 
for  19  days,  we'll  explore  the  region 
that  gave  India  much  of  its  beauty, 
folklore  and  sense  of  self. 

We'll  visit  the  mountaintop  for- 
tresses of  fabled  Rajput  warriors. 

We'll  examine— and  stay  in— pal- 
aces that  survive  as  monuments 

©  1985  SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS.  INC  SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS  IS  A  TRADEMARK 


to  departed  rajas. 

We'll  meet  the  Bishnoi  villagers, 
a  people  whose  reverence  for  all  life, 
plant  and  animal,  anticipated  mod- 
ern ecology  by  centuries. 

And  we'll  travel  by  a  maharaja's 
private  railroad  cars  to  remote 
Jaisalmer,  where  artisans  assembled 
mansions  of  infinite  detail  with 
infinite  patience. 

Our  goal  is  to  see  India  in  precise- 
ly that  spirit  of  reverence  and  deliber- 
ation, and  we  invite  you  to  join  us. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon.  Or  call 
1-800-762-0003  or  (212)  765-7740. 


Special  Expeditions,  Inc. 

Dept.CO 

720  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY.  10019 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
expedition  to  Rajasthan. 


Name. 
Street- 
City— 


1 


.State. 


-Zip_ 
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VOYAGES  TO  A  STRANGE  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  PLANET. 


In  1928,  Chareau  understood  the  beauty  of  a  glass  facade 


for  silence."  Fouquey  is  a  member  or  the 
Association  des  Amis  de  la  Maison  de 
Verre,  an  international  group  that  in- 
cludes Richard  Rogers,  one  of  the  Pompi- 
dou Center's  architects,  as  well  as  Cornell 
and  Princeton  universities. 

The  house  was  built  for  Dr.  Jean  Dal- 
sace,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Chareau's, 
and  now  is  the  home  of  his  heirs.  The  thir- 
ty-one-year-old Marc  Vellay,  the  doctor's 
grandson,  has  just  published  a  book  on 
Pierre  Chareau  (with  Kenneth  Frampton; 
Rizzoli,  $50),  telling  how  the  house  came 
to  be.  Jean  Dalsace  was  a  pioneering  obste- 
tric i  n  of  the  twenties  who  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  psychoanalysis  and  modern 
art.  His  wife,  Annie  Bernheim  Dalsace, 
had  Picassos  and  Braques  on  her  wall. 
"Darius  Milhaud  and  Francis  Poulenc  held 
concerts  in  Grandma's  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  salon,"  says  Vellay.  The  Dal- 
saces  were  among  the  first  clients  for  Cha- 
reau's furniture.  So,  when  they  moved  to 
an  eighteenth-century  hotel  particular  at 
31  Rue  Saint  Guillaume,  they  asked  Pierre 
Chareau  to  remodel  it  in  a  resolutely  mod- 
ern style. 

The  original  structure  faced  onto  a  dark 
inner  courtyard.  Knowing  that  the  Dal- 
saces  wanted  light,  Chareau  made  the  dar- 
ing decision  to  build  the  main  exterior  wall 
out  of  Saint  Gobain  glass  blocks  stretching 
eight  yards  high  and  twenty  yards  long. 
Inside,  the  three-story  house  functions,  as 
Le  Corbusier  would  have  said,  like  "a 
machine  for  living."  Walls  of  glazed  glass 
and  perforated  metal  screens  pivot  and 
slide,  making  it  possible  to  transform  each 
room  into  a  different  shape.  Dr.  Dalsace's 
office,  for  example,  could  either  open  onto 
the  first  floor  or  be  completely  private. 

Although  the  house  takes  its  name  from 


its  glass-brick  facade, 
the  most  notable  ma- 
terials within  are  the 
rubber  and  ceramic 
tiles  for  the  floors, 
and  steel  and  alumi- 
num for  the  walls  and 
built-in  furniture.  A 
stairway  to  the  mas- 
ter bedroom  retracts 
to  the  ceiling  when 
unused.  Chareau 
worked  eighteen 
months  on  the  basic 
f  r  a  m  e  a  n  d  t  h  e  n 
moved  into  the  shell 
for  three  years,  over- 
seeing every  detail, 
from  the  doctor's 
waiting  room,  fur- 
nished in  ebony,  to  the  nursery.  In  1932  he 
wrote  Annie  Dalsace,  "I  fought  like  a  lion 
for  your  house." 

Today,  it  is  the  Vellays'  turn  to  fight. 
Taxes  lie  heavy  on  C  lhareau's  architectural 
masterpiece,  and  the  800  pilgrims  a  year 
contribute  little  to  offset  the  bill.  "The 
first  generation  created  this  house,  the  sec 
ond  maintained  it,  and  now  the  future  is 
uncertain,"  says  young  Vellay,  who  lives 
across  the  courtyard,  while  his  sister  lives 
in  the  glass  house  itself.  Mercifully,  there 
are  no  drastic  plans  afoot  to  sell  or  demol- 
ish it.  Perhaps  architects  everywhere 
ought  to  establish  an  endowment  fund  to 
help  meet  maintenance  costs,  in  recogni- 
tion of  Pierre  Chareau's  bold  and  wonder- 
ful design  lor  living.  — Joan  Dupont 

A  ToUchof Class 

Social  graces  are  once  again  "in," 
Fmily  Post's  hooks  are  hot,  slurping 
one's  soup  is  definitely  not.  Riding 
the  crest  of  this  wave  is  Anne  Oli- 
ver, the  svelte,  forty-five-year-old 
founder  and  directrice  of  L'Hcole  des 
Ingenues,  this  country's  most  exclusive 
finishing  school. 

The  former  director  of  fashion,  public 


The  year-long  Festival  of  India  has  been 
launched  with  "Sculpture  of  India:  3000 
B.C. -1 300  A.  I).  "  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  in  Washington,  D.C.  (through 
September  2).  Not  since  the  1947  Burling- 
ton House  show  in  London  has  Indian 
sculpture  of  such  splendor  been  seen  in  the 
West.  Above:  Stunning  Ganesa  (eleventh 
century),  the  remover  of  obstacles,  is  a 
good  omer\  for  festivities  to  come. 

relations,  and  protocol  for  Saks  Fifth  Ave- 
nue in  Atlanta,  Oliver  established  L'Fcole 
in  1976,  convinced  that  "the  world  was 
ready  for  the  return  of  elegance."  Her  tim- 
ing, of  course,  was  impeccable.  Fnroll- 
ment  for  her  unique  "summer  camp" 
series,  held  at  a  grand  Swiss  chalet  in 
Aspen,  Colorado,  has  doubled  since 
L'Ecole's  debut.  Five  eleven-day  sessions 
($1,800  per  ingenue,  sans  air  fare),  from 
June  17  to  August  14,  draw  150 jeunes  filks 
(aged  twelve  to 
twenty)  from  around 
the  world,  all  intent 
on  learning  the  mi- 
nutest points  of  Eu- 
ropean-style  eti- 
quette, right  down  to 
angling  the  pinkie. 

Last  year's  graduates 
evince  a  degree  of  sa- 
voir-faire. 
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Attributing  her  passion  for  protocol 

largely  to  the  tact  that  she  is  a  southerner 
("All  those  teas,  you  know"),  Oliver  takes 
her  students  on  an  elaborate  tour  of  for- 
malities from  the  "elassk  S  curve"  sitting 
posture  to  proper  applause  at  concerts  and 
the  table  rituals  of  France,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  America.  On  hand  to  acquaint 
each  group  with  global  cuisine  are  Robert 
Cozen,  the  former  chej  de  salk  to  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau,  and  Hans  Holzfeind,  a 
veteran  chef  ot  international  five-star  ho- 
tels. Selection  ot  a  "social-paper  trous- 
seau" (a.k.a.  personal  stationery)  and  the 
intricacies  ot  (lower  arranging  and  mush- 
room stalking  are  also  covered. 

Indeed,  Oliver's  course  is  so  intensive 
that  it  transcends  art  and  verges  on  social 
robotics.  How  to  consume  a  napoleon 
demurely.1  "You  first  put  the  fork  in  the  left 
hand,  tines  down.  Pierce  the  pastry  with 
the  tines.  Then  take  the  spoon  in  the  right 
hand  and  cut  with  the  side  of  the  spoon 
atop  the  perforations.  Then  use  the  fork, 


Top  Hats 


Hats  from  Herbert  Johnson  grace  the 
noblest  heads.  Both  the  queen  and 
Prince  Charles  have  granted  the 
firm  royal  warrants,  continuing  the 
tradition  started  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1889;  and  the  paneled  walls  of  the  shop 
in  Mayfair's  Old  Burlington  Street  are 
hung  with  framed  warrants  from  the  kings 
of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Greece.  A  poignant  note  is  struck  by  the 
paper  head  shape  of  Czar  Nicholas  II  (size 
7B,  for  bare  or  "scant"),  but  a  discreetly 
positioned  photograph  of  Harrison  Ford  in 
his  famous  brown  Indiana  Jones  hat  is  a 
reminder  that  lowlier  heads  have  also  been 
crowned  here.  This  is  where  Steven  Spiel- 
berg, searching  for  suitable  headgear  to  use 
in  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  discovered  Her- 
bert Johnson's  Grosvenor,    the  wide- 


tines  down  still,  to  push  the  pastry  into  the 
dessert  spoon,  bowl  up." 

(.  Mivei  has  «  i  it  ton  a  manifesto  on  111,111 
ners  that  she  calls  "The  Dirty  Dozen": 

Never  ever,  she  warns,  "take  the  first  sip 
when  you're  the  recipient  ot  a  toast.  Wait 
until  the  others  have  taken  a  drink.  Other- 
wise, one  would  be  drinking  to  oneself,  an 
immodest  act,  to  say  the  least." 

Never  "serve  the  hostess  first  at  the  for- 
mal dinner  table.  Although  a  dish  may  be 
presented  by  the  servant  to  the  hostess  tor 
inspection,  the  dish  is  offered  first  to  the 
oldest  or  most  important  woman  guest." 

And  never  "light  a  cigarette  at  the  din- 
ner table  unless  the  hostess  has  provided 
individual  small  ashtrays." 

Of  her  students,  who  happily  relinquish 
jeans  and  pizza  for  trills  and  finger  bowls, 
the  supremely  soft-spoken  Oliver  says,  "In 
this  nuclear  age,  they  sense  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  tomorrow,  there  must  be  social  tra- 
dition." Not  to  mention  an  occasional 
genteel  prayer.  — Jolee  Edmonson 


brimmed  fur  felt  hat  that  Indiana  sports 
through  thick  and  thin,  through  jungle, 
temple,  and  loo.  Such  are  the  hazards  of 
location  work  that  two  or  three  dozen  hats 
were  ordered  for  the  film. 

Life  was  less  hectic  for  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart,  who  ordered  his  Grosvenors  one  at  a 
time.  Herbert  Johnson  also  supplied  Rex 
Harrison's  deerstalker  for  M)>  Fair  Lady, 
Peter  Sellers's  pork-pie  hats  for  the  Pink 
Panther  films,  the  toppers  tor  "Upstairs, 
Downstairs,"  and  Elton  John's  celebrated 
boaters:  the  star  has  a  habit  of  raffling  them 
off  tor  charity. 

"We're  always  recognizing  our  hats  in 
film  and  TV  productions  we'd  had  no  idea 

The  shop  (above) ,  and  the  toppers,  on  (clock- 
wise) Simon  Williams  in  "Upstairs,  Down- 
stairs, "  Peter  Sellers  as  Inspector  Clouseau, 
Rex  deferring  to  m;y  fair  lady,  and  Harrison 
( '  'Indiaita  ]ones ' ')  Ford. 
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The  Concord"  Centurion"'  Watch 
Hand-Crafted.  Swiss.  18k  gold 
(his  with  date;  hers,  diamonds). 
Quartz.  Water-resistant.  Also  in 
14k  gold/stainless  steel. 


S  WORLD 


m  "  says  David  Brad- 

m's  directors.  "And,  of 

so,  it  uork>  the  other  way  round,  too: 

i  ize  brought  plenty  of 

-  in  looking  tor  men's  hats."  Despite 

these  associations,   the  business  remains 

largely  traditional.  Herbert  Johnson  has 


The  No.  1  Activity 


in  Hong  Kong 

Anyone  who  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  chockablock  stores  of  Hong 
Kong  should  meet  Stella  Martin. 
Only  one  year  in  rhe  city  and  she 
knows  exactly  where  to  go  to  find 
the  best  silk  and  antiques,  or  the  most  reli- 
able craftsmanship  tor  designing  shoes, 
suits,  and  jewelry-  And  she  makes  it  her 
business  to  share  the  knowledge. 

Stella  Martin  and  Cynthia  Schutt  be- 
gan Temptations,  a  shopping  service,  one 
year  ago  to  help  visitors  save  tune  and 
money  while  pursuing  Hong  Kong's  num- 
ber-one activity.  The  women,  who  fol- 
lowed their  husbands  from  the  United 
States — Martin  is  from  Tuscaloosa, 
Schutt  from  Philadelphia — met  at  an  "ex- 
pat" party  and  discovered  a  mutual  burn- 
ing interest:  bargain  hunting. 

They  decided  to  help  finance  their  own 
sprees  by  showing  tourists  hove  and  where 
to  get  the  best  buys  in  furs,  antiques,  por- 
celain, clothes,  and  jewelry.  Using  every 
contact  they  had  and  making  quire  a  few 
new  ones,  they  located  the  highest-quality 
merchandise  in  the  city,  and  then  places 
to  get  it  more  cheaply.  Clients  sometimes 
receive  discounts  of  up  to  30  percent.  Mar- 
tin and  Schutt  don't  get  a  cur:  they  have 
arranged  the  discounts  in  exchange  for 
bringing  the  stores  repeat  business.  Their 
profit  comes  from  an  hourly  fee,  about  $30 
with  a  three-hour  minimum  ("You  can't 
get  anything  done  in  1  long  Kong  in  under 
three  hours").  Clients  also  pay  car  and 
chauffeur  costs,  about  $100  a  day  for  a 
Mercedes  and  $150  for  a  stretch  limou- 
sine. Temptations  will  arrange  a  minibus 
tor  shopping  groups  of  up  to  eleven 
people. 

Factory  outlets  are  "a  hell  of  a  lor  more 
interesting  than  retail,"  Martin  says,  but 
she  takes  people  to  them  only  when  the 
trip  and  the  discounts  warrant  rhe  time. 
One  of  their  most  popular  stops  is  a  pi  rc< 
lain  factory  that  not  only  provides  a  dem 
onstration  of  china  painting  hut  will  also 
copy  any  pattern,  already  existing  or  newly 
created,  often  on  unpainted  plates  from 
Noritake,    the  Japanese   manufacturer. 


provided  Londoners  with  the  right  hat  tor 
every  significant  and  quotidian  occasion 
calling  for  a  covered  head  for  ninety-six 
years,  as  well  as  relining  rhe  Honourable 
Artillery  Company's  ceremonial  steel  hel- 
mets and  refurbishing  the  first  duke  of 
Wellington's  cocked  hat  for  rhe  Victoria 


and  Albert  Museum.  In  fact,  ever  since 
the  Paris  firm  that  made  the  silk  plush  tor 
top  hats  went  out  of  business,  Herbert 
Johnson  has  provided  used,  genuine  top- 
pers that  they  have  refurbished.  Aspiring 
Fred  Astaires,  he  warned,  though;  there's  a 
waiting  list.  — Martin  Cropper 


"People  bring  birds  they've  cut  out  of  i  lieu 
wallpaper,  or  fabric  swatches,"  Martin 
says.  "They  can  get  twelve  place  settings 
hand  painted  to  their  own  design  for  $300. 
It's  ridiculous." 

Martin  and  Schutt  have  done  little  ad- 
vertising, because  satisfied  customers  are 
so  good  at  spreading  the  word.  (Tempta- 
tions Asia  Ltd.,  25  Conduit  Road,  161: 
Cliffview  Mansions;  phone:  5-464245.) 
They're  full  ol  good  advice  on  shipping 
and  customs,  too,  and  on  what  not  to  buy. 


A  typical  street  scene  fen  serious  shoppers. 

They  have  found,  for  instance,  thai  dis- 
count stores  in  New  York  offer  cameras 
and  electronic  equipment  at  puces  as  low 
as  those  in  Hong  Kong  stores,  whose  guar- 
antees are  usually  good  only  for  Hong 
Kong.  Best  ot  all,  it's  fun  going  anywhere 
with  Temptations.  You  say  you  want  to  go 

shopping  alter  sightseeing.'  Stella  Martin 
will  tell  you,  "Honey,  in  this  town,  shop 
ping  is  sightseeing."        — Corby  Kummer 


Testing  American  Sommeliers 


The  invitation  asked  them  to  "put  on 
your  chains."  And  like  the  good 
wine  stewards  that  they  were,  over 
450  contestants  from  thirty-seven 
sines  polished  up  their  tastevins 
(the  small,  dimpled,  silver  tasting  cup  that 
usually  hangs  from  a  chain  around  the 
sommelier's  neck)  and  vied  with  each  oth- 
er in  the  six-month  search  sponsored  last 
year  by  Food  and  Wine  from  Franc  e,  Inc. , 
for  "the  best  French  sommelier  in  the 

After  a  w  tten  test,  the  450-plus  en- 
trants were  whittled  down  to  250.  Aftei 
the  semifinals,  which  took  place  in  eleven 
i  ities  and  consisted  of  a  written  test  and  a 
blind  tasting,  the  250  were  narrowed  down 


to  12.  For  those  12,  there  was  a  day  of 
finals  m  New  York  City.  And  no  small 
ordeal,  that.  It  began  with  a  twenty-ques 

tion  exam.  Wlndion  Beaujolais  has  soil 
rich  in  manganese.'  (Morgon.)  Which  of 
these  vineyards — Madiran,  Pecharmant, 
Monbazillac,  (  otes  de  Bergerac     do  not 

belong  to  the  Bergerac  region?  (Maduan 
alone  does  not.)  Which  ol  the  following 
four  appellations  (  'repy,  Arbois,  Seyssel, 
and  Etolle— belong  to  the  Savoie  region.' 
((    ie|>\  and  Seyssel  do. ) 

Next    came   a   show  i  if   serving   skill 
presenting,  opening,  and  pouring  a  bottle 
of  wine  evenly  into  five  glasses.  And  then, 
finding  wines  to  go  well  with  such  cheeses 

as  chevre,  ( iruyere,  and  fourme  d'ambert; 
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GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers  of  England 


It*  APPOINTMENT  n  i 

IB)  TmThi  QuEENMC 
■■ 
GARHAHOACOLTD  LONDON 


Pair  of  silver  candelabra  made  by  Robert  Garrard  in  1869 
and  silver  rosewater  dish  and  ewer,  also  made  by  Robert  Garrard,  I860. 

112  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON  Wl  A  2JJ  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  01-734  7020 


We  Protect  Money 

For  People 
Who  Make  Money. 


Our  Fiduciary  Services 
Division  stands  on  a  record  of 
performance  and  experience. 
Our  specialists  provide  highly 
personalized  service  and  a 
wealth  ot  resources  in  trust  and 
estate  administration,  investments,  tax  planning,  real  estate, 
and  oil  and  gas  property  management,  to  prepare  for  every  situ- 
ation and  to  help  you  plan  tor  the  future  while  reaping  benefits 
in  the  present. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  William  Wilkie,  Vice 
President,  Private  Clients  Group,  280  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y  10017.  Tel.  212/850-2599. 


a  Bankers  Trust  Company 
Private  Clients  Group 

:    1985  Bankers  Trust  Company 

Member  fdic  We  Make  Money  For  People  Who  Make  Money 


Magnificent  partner's  desk  in  mint  condition,  c.  1750. 

Owned  by  the  chairman  of  two  large  New  York  banks. 

Solid  mahogany  with  brown  leather  top. 

42"  Wide  —  59'/2"  Long  —  31  '/■"  High 


Drpi    (  () 

Under  Mountain  Road, 

Salisbury,  Connecticut  06068 

telephone  (203)  435-9400 


We  invite  you  to  view  out  fine  collection  oj 
17th  and  ISth  century  English  liu  and  accessories 


and  tasting  white  and  red  wines  blind  to 
identify  the  grape  varietal. 

A  quick  change  to  evening  dress,  and 
the  examination  continued.  Given  a 
menu,  the  twelve  were  asked  to  choose  a 
wine  for  each  course  and  to  defend  the 
choice.  Given  a  white  wine  and,  after- 
ward, a  red,  they  were  asked  to  identify 
each  by  varietal  and  the  place  ot  origin  and 
vintage.  With  each  test,  their  scores 
mounted,  a  few  soaring  above  the  rest.  For 

those  lew,  the  highest  scorers,  there  was  a 
t  ie-breaking  test  -a  blind  tasting  of  spirits 
to  identify  which  was  Cognac,  which 
Armagnac,  and  whu  h  (  'alvados. 

Wnh  final  scores  in,  the  best  "French" 
sommeliers  in  America  were  announced. 
Racking  up  most  points — 75.6  out  ol  a 
possible  109  was  Joshua  Wesson,  who 
works  at  I  luberts  Restaurant  in  New  York 
City,  In  second  place,  with  72.8,  was 
Anders  Westboc,  who  is  manager  of  (  m- 
cinnatis  University  Club.  Third,  with 
69.8,  was  Mark  I  lightower,  proprietor  of 
Flagons,  a  wine  bar  in  New  Orleans.  Fine 
sommeliers  all.  But  Frenchmen?  Only  in 
spirit.  — Eunii  e  Fried 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

New  York— Sotheby's,  June  3-5,  1985. 
A  series  of  Chinese-art  sales.  It  is  unlikely 
that  merchandise  of  this  quality  will  be 
seen  anytime  soon  again.  Consequently, 
prices  could  go  through  the  roof  during 
these  five  sessions.  On  June  $,  in  the 
morning,  there  will  be  a  sale  of  fine  (  In 
nese  painting;  in  the  afternoon  come  the 
early  Buddhist  sculptures  being  offered  to 
benefit  the  J.  T.  Tai  Foundation  scholar- 
ship program  (Tai  is  one  of  this  century's 
preeminent  (  Tinese  dealers).  On  June  4, 

some  eighty  pieces  from  the  J.  M.  Hufam- 


SURROUNDINGS 


REFLECT 


who  you  are  At  Ballantrae,  we  have  established  a  unique  design  atelier  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing 

design  projects  Our  exclusive  group,  consisting  of  designers  and  architects  of  international  acclaim  are 

an  environment  which  best  reflects  your  tastes  ana  individuality    1080  Madison  Ave ,  New  York  City  21  ^ 


Early  ad  art:  nine- 
teenth-century bis- 
cuit tins  ill  Phillips. 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 

ollection  of 
Ming  and  Qing  im- 
perial porcelain  will 
pass  under  the  ham- 
mer. The  exhibition 
is  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  very  finest 
available  examples 
of  monochrome  and 
polychrome  porce- 
lain; the  star  will 
likely  be  an  extreme- 
ly rare  five-color  Ming  covered  jar  with  the 
imperial  mark  of  the  Jaijing  emperor  (est. 
$400,000-$600,000).  The  afternoon  of 
June  4,  fine  Chinese  ceramics  and  works  of 
art  will  be  auctioned.  On  June  5,  there's  a 
sale  from  the  inventory  of  the  retired  New 
York  dealer  Alan  Hartman,  noted  for  his 
signature  carved  jade  and  glazed  tomb 
pieces. 

London  —  Chris- 
tie's,  June  4,  1985. 
Dutch  glass  from  the 
earl  of  Bradford's 
collection.  Even 
Milton  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  "fit 
audience,  tho'  tew," 
so  Lord  B.  should  ex- 
pect to  do  likewise. 
This  show  will  not  he 
to  everyone's  taste, 
hut  the  sixty  lots  of 
eighteenth -century 
Dutch  engraved 
drinking  glasses  hap- 
pen to  represent  one 
of  the  finest  such  collections  ever  assem- 
bled. The  absolute  standouts  include  a 
stipple-engraved  goblet  (est.  $13,200- 
$22,000)  by  Frans  Greenwood,  the  most 
influential  of  the  eighteenth-century  dia- 
mond-point engravers;  the  Jacob  Sang 
goblet  his  lordship  bought  while  a  student 


In  James  Bond's  latest,  A  View  to  Kill,  there  is  executive  weaponry  at  its  most 
sophisticated:  a  desk  set  with  digital  clock,  calculator,  and  hands-off  telephone. 
The  speaker  phone  has  a  memory  for  a  hundred  numbers,  and  a  discreet  alarm 
times  your  calls.  "The  Command  Console"  ($995  to  $1,395),  from  The  Sharper 
Image  (415-445-61 18).  Bondmay  get  the  girl,  but  the  villain's  got  the  gadget. 
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at  Cambridge  rh.it  triggered  his  lifelong 
interest  in  glass  (est.  $6,600-$8,800);  and 
a  remarkable  set  of  twelve  commemorative 
baluster  goblets  dated  1  7o2  to  1784.  The 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  preserve  the  family 
seat,   Weston   Park,    in  Shropshire. 

New  York— Sotheby's,  June  6,  1985. 
Sporting  paintings  and  prints.  The  first 
Sotheby's  New  York  sale  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  "sporting  life"  has  been  set 
deliberately  to  run  neck  and  neck  with  the 
Christie's  sporting  sale  described  below. 
And  Sotheby's  is  off  and  running  with  a 
good  cross  section,  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century,  by  such  significant 
artists  as  Chalon,  Herring,  Giles,  Mar- 
shall, Munnings,  Pollard,  Sartorius,  Sey- 
mour, and  Stubbs.  In  addition,  there  are 
shooting,  boxing,  cockfighting,  and  ficld- 

Rubies  and  d  umds  by  Van  Ckef  &  Arpels, 
on  June  12  .        13  at  Sotheby's. 


The  race  is  on:  (left)  the  Power  family,  at 
Sotheby's;  a  steeplechase,  at  Christie' s. 

sports  paintings  and  prints,  plus  a  lecture 
program  on  the  sporting  life  on  June  4  to 
reassure  us  that  this  stuff  is  serious. 

New  York— Christie's,  June  7,  1985. 
British  and  American  sporting  pictures. 

Sporting  pictures  are  a  love-'em-or-leave- 
'em  kind  of  category;  hut  even  if  you  hate 
'em,  there  are  enough  social  festivities 
here  to  grab  your  attention,  anyway.  The 
British  ambassador  will  sponsor  a  dinner 
and  preview  exhibition  at  the  embassy  in 
Washington  for  the  Friends  of  British 
Sporting  Art  Trust.  In  New  York,  Duncan 
Robinson,  of  Yale's  ( 'enrer  for  British  Art, 
will  lecture  to  benefit  the  Jockey  Club 
Foundation  and  the  Sporting  Art  Trust  in 
conjunction  with  a  special  cocktail  recep- 
tion and  private  viewing  only  for  those 
invited  to  the  Belmont  Ball.  Oh,  I  almost 
forgot,  there  actually  is  an  auction  some- 
where behind  all  this;  it  includes  works  by 
Aiken,    Benson,    DeDreux,    Edwards, 


Invest  in 
automotive  futures. 


This  is  not  a  conservative  prospectus. 
But  rather  one  which  elegantly  repudiates 
automotive  conformity  and  convention. 

For  Audi  technology  is  a  triumph  not 
merely  of  engineering  excellence,  but 
engineering  innovation. 

Audi  offers  the  most  aerodynamic  lux- 
ury sedans  in  America.  The  only  permanent 
all-wheel  drive  cars.  On-board  compu- 
ters that  are  functional  components  rather 
than  fancy  toys.  Instrument  displays 
that  utilize  fiber  optics. 

And  safety  features  so  advanced 


Audi 


they  not  only  help  minimize  the  effects 

of  accidents  but  also  reduce  their  likelihood. 

All  of  which  inspired  Car  and  Driver 
to  say,  "at  Audi  the  future  of  the  automobile 
is  being  decided." 

Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices 
range  from  $13,950  to  $23,875.  (Title,  taxes, 
transp.,  reg.,  dealer  delivery  charges 
additional.)  For  your  nearest  dealer  call 
1-(800)-FOR-AUDI  in  the  continental  U.S. 

Audi.  The  vehicle  that  not  only  lets  you 
invest  in  the  future,  but  rewards  you 
with  the  daily  dividend  of  driving  it. 


<«  14X5  Audi 


The  art  of  engineering. 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


Fernsley,  Herring,  Marshall,  Munnings, 
Pleissner,  Stubbs,  Tait,  and  Wootton. 

Geneva — Sotheby's,  June  25,  1985.  Is- 
lamic art.  Organize  inc  ide  with  the 
Musee  Rath's  "Treasures  ol  Islam"  exhibi- 
tion (which  runs  through  October),  this  is 
the  first  Islamic  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  Swii 
:erland.  A  real  pLu  assorti — manuscripts, 
work-  irms,  armor,  rugs,  textiles, 
jewelry,  and  bronzes — the  sale,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bergues,  will  obviously  he  a  mmi- 

Belou  :  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,  illustrated  by 
Rowlandson,  at  Doyle' s  June  20  auction;  and 
a  goblet  at  Chrii 


Mecca  for  the  burnoose  and  Bentley  set. 

New  York— Phillips,  June  26, 1985.  Bis- 
cuit tins  and  advertising  art.  That's  right, 
biscuit  tins.  Fine  examples  of  point-of-pur- 
chase  advertising  at  its  earliest  (late  nine- 
teenth century)  and  purest.  Phillips  has 
assembled  some  of  the  best  of  these  inge- 
niously conceived  and  decorated  biscuit, 
mustard,  tea,  toffee,  and  tobacco  tins. 
There's  one  shaped  like  a  fully  stocked  chi- 
li,! closet,  and  another  in  the  form  ol  a 
stack  of  books,  dubbed  "The  Library." 
This  is  cultural  phenomenalism  at  its 
cutest  and,  tor  once,  at  very  affordable 
prices.  — James  R.  Lyons 


photography's 
Fantasist 

Julia  Margaret  Cameron's  portrait 
photographs  of  such  eminent  Victo- 
rians as  Thomas  Carlyle,  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson,  the  actress  Ellen 
Terry,  and  other  illustrious  friends 
and  relatives  have  long  been  considered 
masterpieces,  but  her  rich  allegorical  and 
narrative  photographs — illustrations  to 
Tennyson's  poems,  to  Shakespeare,  and  to 
the  Bible — have  been  scorned  as  being  too 
sentimental  and  anecdotal. 

This  attitude  has  slowly  changed  ovei 
the  past  twenty  years,  but  no  effort  to 
revise  Cameron's  reputation  has  matched 
the  exhibition  "Julia  Margaret  Cameron 
in  Context,"  from  June  21  to  July  28  at  the 
International  Center  of  Photography,  in 
New  York  City.  Part  of  Mrs.  Cameron's 
enduring  fascination  has  been  her  ebul- 
lient, generous,  and  domineering  person- 
ality. She  was  a  woman  who  could  per- 
suade a  timorous  Tennyson  to  have  a 
smallpox  vaccination,  and  whoconvinced 
le,  Browning,  and  Long- 


fellow that  they  would  become  "immortal" 
by  sitting  for  her.  1  lei  eccentricities  were 
eventually  parodied  by  her  niece  Virginia 
Woolt,  in  her  play  Freshwater,  about  the 
Cameron-Tennyson  circle  at  Freshwater, 
on  the  Isle  ol  Wight. 

In  the  current  exhibition,  over  one 
hundred  beautiful,  rare  Camerons  from 
English  collet  i  ions  (most  never  shown  be- 
fore in  the  I  'nited  States)  hang  alongside 
paintings  by  Cameron's  mentor,  George 
Frederic  Watts.  Her  illustrations  to  the 
poems  of  I  ennyson  are  compared  to  wood- 
cut illustrations  treating  the  same  subjects 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  John  Everett 
Millars,  and  others. 

I  he  exhibition  contends  thai  ( lameron 
perceived  her  subjects  as  biblical  and 
legendary  types,  not  just  as  themselves. 
Her  favorites  reappear  in  different  guises; 
and,  like  Ingmar  Bergman,  Cameron 
could  cast  and  costume  effectively,  as 
shown  by  the  knightly  chain  mail  and  rapl 
expressions  in  The  Parting  oj  Sir  Lancelot 
and  Queen  ( ruinevere  and  in  her  portrait  of 
King  A  rthur.  Cameron's  pictures  raise  the 
question  why  critics  have  always  con- 
doned fiction  in  moving  pictures,  yet  lor 
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The  unique  sterling  silverware  shown 
on  the  opposite  page  is  available  through 
these  fine  dealers: 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno  -  The  Silversmiths,  P.O. 

Box  5118,  93755;  (209)  431-1611. 

LaHabra  -  James  Winiord 

Antiques,  P.O.  Box  2055,  90631, 

(714)871-6360. 

Sacramento  -  Crebitus  &  Son,  Inc., 

1001  K  Street,  95814, 

(916)442-9081. 

San  Clemente  -  Overton's  Antique 

Sterling  Silver;  (714)  498-5330. 

San  Diego     Margaret  Forrest,  P.O. 

Box  6378,  <>2I06;  (619)222-5289. 
FLORIDA 

Deland     Clifford  Angevine,  lr., 

P.O    Drawer  C,  32724; 

004)734  6347. 

lac  ksonville     Simply  Silver, 

5800  St.  Augustine  Rd.  32207; 

CXll)  731-5675. 

Panama  (  itv      (  oins  &  Such,  2621 

E.  15th  St.,  32405,  (904)  785-5369. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta      Beverly  Bremer  Silver 
Shop,  3164  A  Peachtree  Road 
N.E.,  30305;  (404)261  4009. 

LOUISIANA 

Monroe      |udy  C.  Martin,  ln< 
1810  lower  Drive,  71201; 
i  i!8)  387-7928. 

MASSAC  MUSI   I  IS 

Boston      Yankee  Merchant  Croup, 
is  (  . ..ii t  Square,  02108; 
(617)742-0470 

MINNESOTA 

Wayzata  -  The  Silver  I  lunter,  P.O. 

Box  657,  55391,  (612)  476  2623. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  (  ity  Midwest  Coin  Ex- 
i  hange,  2827  N.E.  Vivion  Road, 
64119;  (816)  454-1990. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Berlin  Wilma  Saxton,  P.<  I  Bo> 
295,  08009;  (609)  767 Mi  mi 

TENNI  SSI  l 

Knoxville      Andrew  Morton,  Inc 
4705  Old  Kingston  Pike,  37919; 
(615)  S84  6137. 

II  XAS 

I  )allas     ludith  R.  Endicott,  5952 
Royal  Lane,  Suite  268,  75230; 
(214)  361  2051. 

I  amm  Antiques.  7029  Kingsbury, 
75231;  (214)  348-7346 
-  Jimmy  Ray,  P  O.  Box  670762, 
75367-0762;  (214)  385-7473. 
Odessa  -  Toby's  Antiques,  Box 
4005,  79760  (915)  566  5180. 

VIRGINIA 

Annandale     Midas,  5117  Backlick 
Road,  22003,  (703)750-3030 
Wcyers  Cave  -  Rocky  s  Antiques 
U.S.  Route  II,  24464; 
(703)234  8676 
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c^HE  RENAISSANCE 
OF  REED  &  BARTON'S  "<^RANCIS  I"  STERLING 


Left  to  right: 
beef  fork,  asparagus 
server,  jelly  cake  server, 
butter  pick,  cheese  knife 
and  cheese  fork. 


'ing  Francis  I  of  France  was  a  supreme  patron  of  the  arts,  commissioning  the  grand  masters  of  the 
high  Renaissance  to  create  their  most  splendid  works.  <^-  The  "Francis  I"  sterling  silverware  pattern, 
designed  400  years  later  by  Reed  &  Barton  Silversmiths,  was  named  in  honor  of  that  monarch.  Only  a 
pattern  of  this  opulence  could  represent  his  inspired  extravagance.  «^Jt'  Today  these  fabulous  serving 
pieces  are  evidence  of  a  modern  Renaissance  in  silversmithing.  Braun's  Antiques  has  commissioned 
Reed  &  Barton  to  recreate  extraordinary  serving  pieces  selected —^  .         * 

from  their  archives... silver  that  has  not  been  made  for  more      r\1^P|T  TV)  C    i\  nf*1f*t|  If^C 


than  three  generations.  £^k  Each  exquisitely  carved  fruit 
cluster,  which  varies  slightly  from  handle  to  handle,  and 
each  glorious  hand-pierced  filigree  is  crafted  in  the  original 
heavy  weight,  using  all  the  original  tools  and  artistic 
brilliance.  ^Jk  The  "Francis  I"  Archives  Collection... for 
the  true  connoisseur  of  fin-de-sfecle  silver. 


&  Collectibles 


313  Carolyn  Dri 
Willow  Street 
Dealer  inquh 


Cameron 's  The  Parting  of  Sir  Lancelot  and 
Queen  Guinevere. 

vears  declared  still  photographs  too  literal 
a  medium  tor  fantasy. 

The  exhibition  makes  many  worth- 
while connections  between  Cameron's 
images  and  nineteenth-century  thought; 
however,  no  real  evidence  connects  her  to 
the  then  famous  art  critic  Anna  Jameson, 
whose  ideas  are  often  quoted  in  the  exhibi- 
tion catalogue.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  time  is  ripe  tor  a  fresh  look  at  (  'aim-t- 
on's work.  Her  moody  costume  pieces, 
once  so  controversial,  now  seem  venerable 
ancestors  of  fictions  by  Duane  Michals, 
Cindy  Sherman,  Deborah  Turbeville,  and 
other  photographers  who  have  recently 
made  make-believe  a  legitimate  concern 
tor  the  camera.         — Barbara  L.  Michaels 


Weddinqs  Italian 
Style 

Dante  and  Beatrice,  Petrarch  and 
Laura,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Paolo  and 
Francesca — the  Italian  fondness  for 
lovers  is  well  documented  through 
the  ages.  Somehow,  the  less  roman- 
tic business  of  marriage  has  always  been 
glossed  over  in  the  literature.  Not  so  in  real 
lite,  where  good  Italians  never  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  celebrate — especially 
when  they  have  some  of  the  world's  most 
spectacular  wedding  sites  just  around  the 
corner. 

Perfectly  choreographed  ceremonies  in 
the  great  baroque  churches  of  Rome  arc- 
traditional  favorites,  satisfying  the  nation- 


al flair  tor  the  theatrical.  Borromini's  Sant' 
Agnese  in  Agone,  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
offers  an  impressive  pillared  decor,  with 
frescoes  by  Baciccia,  painter  to  six  popes. 
Santa  Francesca  Romana,  near  the  Coli- 
seum, which  appropriately  incorporates 
part  ot  Hadrian's  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  is  a  shimmering  patchwork  ot 
color,  from  the  polychrome  coffered  ceil- 
ing to  the  Cosmatesque  mosaic  floor.  An 
exclusive  alternative — available  only  to 
the  happy  few  with  the  right  family  con- 
nections is  Santa  Maria  del  Priorato,  be- 
longing to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Piranesi 
renovated  this  church  in  1765,  creating  a 
frothy,  pure-white  stucco  interior,  an  ideal 
backdrop  to  wedding  marches. 

Harried  mothers  of  the  bride  like  to  hold 
receptions  near  the  church,  and  this  urge 
for  convenience  explains  the  popularity  of 
Hiuiches  with  cloisters.  Santa  Chiara  in 
Naples,  a  C  iothu  church  with  eighteen 
side  altars,  has  a  vast,  arcaded  cloister 
decorated  with  bright  majolica  tiles  show- 
ing landscapes,  carnival  scenes,  and  myth- 
ological heroes.  Ceramic  fish  flash  in  the 
octagonal  basin  of  the  two  fountains. 

L«  ivers  who  prefer  the  <  >utd<  x  irs  c<  nnhine 
their  wedding  day  with  the  popular  scam- 
Ikignata  -outing  in  the  country.  Each  city 
has  its  passing  tads  and  its  longtime  prefer- 
ences: Venetians  wed  in  the  Byzantine 
cathedral  on  the  isle  of  Torcello;  Sicilians 
like  the  fortified  town  of  Price,  a  Cartha- 
ginian settlement  overlooking  the  sea; 
ruscans  go  to  San  ( limignano,  a  medieval 
town  bristling  with  bell  towers.  Romans 
opt  for  tiny  Santa  Maria  di  Galeria,  an 
excuse  lor  a  village  off  the  road  leading  to 


Lake  Bracciano.  Santa  Maria  consists  of  a 
Romanesque  church  and  a  small  square 
bordered  with  ancient  monasteries  and 
farm  buildings.  After  the  wedding,  an 
open-air  festa  campestra  may  be  catered  by 
a  local  trattoria  in  the  church  courtyard. 

Chic  Milanese  organize  their  nuptials 
on  one  of  the  three  islands  that  make  up 
the  Isole  Borromee,  in  Lake  Maggiore.  A 
ten-minute  boat  ride  from  Stresa  takes 
guests  to  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  which, 
like  its  sisters — Isola  Bella  and  Isola 
Madre — was  built  up  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  noble — and  saintly — Bor- 
romeo  family.  In  this  picturesque  fishing 
village  with  winding  streets  clustered 
about  the  baroque  church  of  San  Vittore, 
wedding  breakfasts  are  prepared  by  the 
local  hosteria. 

Publicity-shy  C  ienoc.se  choose  San  Frut- 
tuosa  for  its  inaccessibility.  A  sheltered 
fishing  port  near  Camogh,  it  can  he 
u  .k  lied  only  by  boat  or  by  horseback.  The 
wedding  party  most  likely  convenes  on  the 
stony  beach  in  front  of  the  tenth-century 
Benedictine  abbey,  where  the  Doria 
doges,  the  rulers  of  Genoa,  are  buried. 

Nevertheless,  these  spots,  for  all  their 
beauty,  are  all  only  second-best.  The  most 
satisfactory  place  to  tie  the  knot  is  still  the 
one  closest  to  the  heart,  home.  And  spec- 
tacular possibilities  exist  there,  too.  Ital- 
ians have  such  big  families  that  an  uncle 
somewhere  is  bound  to  be  willing  to  make 
the  private  (  hapel  in  his  <.  astello  available 

t(  i  spouses  to  be.  — Patricia  C  lorbett 

The.  terraced  gardens  of  Isola  Bellu  make  the 
ceremony  into  a  celebration. 
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Important  Paintings  by  Old  Masters 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  5,  1985  at 
10  a.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue 
in  New  York.  Viewing  begins  June  1 .  Illustrated 
catalogues  are  available.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Ian  Kennedy  or  Peggy  Stone  at 
212/546-1177. 

Barend  Van  Orley,  The  Madonna  and  Child 

with  St.  Ann,  surrounded  by  angels  and  donars,  oil  on 

panel,  shaped  top,  39'/2  x  32'/:  in. 


CHRISTIE'S 


UPDATE: 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING? 

Often  toured  as  the  "largest  and  finest 
folk-art  collection  in  the  world,"  the 
Girard  Foundation  Collection  found  .1  per- 
manent home  at  the  Museum  of  Interna- 
tional Folk  Art,  in  Santa  Fe,  in  1978,  after 
six  long  years  of  on-again,  off-again  1 
tiations  (see  Connoisseur,  January  1983). 
Now  that  the  collection  is  on  view,  what  is 
the  impact  of  this  collection  of  106,000 
objects  upon  a  museum  with  original  hold- 
ings totaling  but  20.000.' 

When  the  exhibit  "Multiple  Visions" 
opened,  in  1982,  the  press  called  it  "big- 
gest and  best,"  with  the  emphasis  on  big- 
gest. Locally,  a  straw  poll  gave  the  mu- 
seum honors  tor  being  Santa  Feans'  favor- 
ite. The  populai  appeal  of  the  collection  as 
installed  by  the  collector-designer-archi- 
tect Alexander  Girard  is  undeniable,  and 
attendance  figures  are  ,1  robust  200,000. 

Girard  chose  Santa  be  because  he  felt 
"the  collection  would  yet  lost  in  such  vast 
museums"  as  those  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  What  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened now  is  the  reverse:  the  identity  of 
the  Museum  oi  International  bolk  Art  has 


Girard  amid  his  overwhelming  collection 


become  .swallowed  up.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
called  by  visitors  the  "Girard  Museum." 

As  a  whole,  the  collection  presents  a 
housekeeping  problem  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Willi  ,1  propensity  for  collecting  in 
"multiples,"  Girard  had  thousands  oi 
items  of  no  intrinsic  or  aesthetic  value — 
like  rubber  balls,  paper  flowers,  and  ash- 
trays, not  to  mention  hundreds  of  ugly 
green  ceramic  cacti.  The  original  impetus 
for  collecting  such  detritus  came  from 
Girard's  "visionary"  grasp  ol  the  design 
potential  in  folk  art .  I  le  acquired  not  with 
an  eye  for  a  museum-quality  collects  in  but 
to  develop  his  own  vocabulary  as  a  design- 
er. That  Girard  could  translate  his  singular 
vision  into  an  integrated  and  meaningful 
design  was  aptly  demonstrated  in  the  inau- 
gural exhibition  at  the  museum,  where 
he  successfully  elevated  such  trivia  as  plas- 


tic dog  toys  into  delightful  visual  puns. 

The  obvious  question  is  "What  next'" 
With  Girard  in  his  midseventies  and  the 
museum  drained  by  the  effort  of  the  initial 
installation,  any  changes  to  the  gallery 
have  been  put  off  tor  at  least  ten  years.  One 
temptation  may  well  be  to  allow  the  initial 
exhibit  to  stand  as  long  as  possible,  accept- 
ing the  gradual  deterioration  of  many  frag- 
ile and  ephemeral  objects  on  display.  With 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  collection  in  the 
basement,  swaps  and  switches  will  ensure  a 
continual  regeneration  of  the  Girard  ex- 
hibit for  years.  But  then  the  Museum  of 
International  Folk  Art  will  become  little 
more  than  a  warehouse  for  an  essentially 
static    installation. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  all  will  be- 
to  give  meaning  and  importance  to  the 
collect  ton  beyond  its  association  with  Al- 
exander Girard  as  master  designer.  The 
depth  of  content  in  "Multiple  Visions" 
nowhere  goes  beyond  vague  references  to 
"cross-cultural  similarities"  and  does  little 
to  illuminate  the  complexities  of  the  vari- 
ous cult  utes  represented.  Once  the  big  bang 
is  over,  we're  still  left  wondering,  what 
do  the  simple  folk  do?       (  Pristine  Mathei 

Edited  by  Julie  V.  lovine 
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"Les  Bits" silk  twill  carri 

"  li  1  eau  "  watch  in  steel  with  a  white  calfskin  hand 

"Kyoto"  bracelet  in  white  calfskin 

"Tambourin "  handbag  in  white  calf 
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II  Kast  57  Stncl.  New  York. 


Russian  Works  of  Art, 
Russian  and  Greek  Icons 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  13,  1985  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  our  galleries  in  London.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Alice  Milica  Ilich  at 
8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW1Y  6QT. 
Tel:  01/839-9060.  Illustrated  catalogues  are 
available  through  Christie's  Publications  Dept.  CO, 
21-24  44th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101. 

Selection  of  works  of  art  by  Carl  Faberge 
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The  Audubon  Society  Facsimile  of 

•BIRDS  OF  AMERICA- 


John  James  Auduhon — artist,  entrepreneur,  naturalist.  His 
greatest  achievement:  the  Double  Elephant  Folio  of  Birds  of 
America.  So  called  hecause  of  its  great  size,  the  Double  Ele- 
phant Folio  presented  every  species  of  bird  in  America  known 
at  that  time,  in  stunning  life-size  engravings — over  1,100 
birds  on  435  huge  pages! 

To  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  Audubon's  birth, 
the  National  Audubon  Society  proudly  publishes  a&csimile 
edition  of  the  Double  Elephant  Folio.  Strictly  limited  to  350 
sets  worldwide,  this  facsimile  brings  together  the  finest  tech- 
nology and  handworkmanship  available,  and  is  printed  on 
specially  milled  acid-free  paper  in  up  to  twelve  colors. 


Reserve  your  set  now  to  ensure  your  place  among  the  ex- 
clusive list  of  people  privileged  to  own  this  masterpiece  of 
art  and  nature. 

Portfolio  Edition:  $1 2,500.      Leatherbound  Edition:  $1 5,000. 
Subjuct  i'»  amflmuitian  upon  reservation.  Oiik  preimbuion  mk  uvaHnble  ttpaiattby. 

Call  Wendy  Hymun  at  Abbeville  Press  to  receive  our  full-color  brochure 
or  to  reserve  your  set  now. 

Distributed  try 

ABBEVILLE  PRESS 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

1-800-227-7210;  in  N.Y.  212-888-1969      Telex  428141  akia  hi 


Queen  Anne  scarlet  Japanned  bureau  bookcase,  87!4  in.  (221  cm.)  high 


Property  from  the  Collection  of 
the  Late  Archbold  van  Beuren 
Gray  Craig 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  23  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  2:30  p.m.  on  the  premises  of  Gray  Craig,  Paradise 
Avenue,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Viewing  is  from  July 
19  to  July  21.  An  illustrated  catalogue  is  available  for 
$10,  $12  by  mail.  For  further  information,  please  call 
Linda  Waters  at  212/606-0520  and  Missy  McHugh  at 
212/546-1021. 


CHRISTIE'S 

ON  THE  PREMISES 


19th  Century  Chinese  Silver 
rom  the  Fortunoff  Collection. 
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o  D  .     rr,  ^      „  A.  Tea  Tray,  circa  1865.  $3,800. 

B.  1  air  of  Dragon  Candlesticks  with  Wood  Bases,  by  Wang  Hing,  Hong  Kong,  circa  1880.  $2,500  the  pair 

.Small  Bowl,  possibly  by  Cumshing,  Canton,  circa  1860.  $1,200. 

D.  Fine  Punch  Bowl  with  Detachable  Liner,  circa  1860.  $5,900. 

If  you're  interested  in  selling  your  antique  silver  contact  Susan  Volk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  number. 


Fortunoff,  the  source* 


681  Fifth  Avenue  at  54 th  Sti  e<  J  York  City  10022.  (212)  671-9300.  Old  Country  Road,  Westbury  L.I, 

Paramus  Park  Mall,  Paramus  N.j,  West  Belt  Mall,  Wayne,  N.J.  (Adjacent  to  Willowbrook  Mall . 

Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll-free  (800)  223-2326.  Within  New  York  State  (800)  344-3449 

We  honor  the  American  Exnnvss  ParH 
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Why  Chubb  gc 
on  house  tours. 

Surprisingly,  most  insi 
companies  insure  homes  i 
unseen.  And,  not  surpris 
many  homeowners  are  in 
unpleasant  surprise  if  th< 
ever  is  a  loss. 

Chubh  is  different.  0 

skilled  appraisers  visit  mt 

fine  homes  we  insure.  To  i 

certain  a  house  is  properl) 

they  note  the  details  that 

more  than  standard  cove 

fine  paneling,  a  pair  of  ai 

doors.  And  their  report  I 

includes  advice  on  burgh 

alarms,  fire  detection  sys 

and  other  ways  to  reduce 

Chubb  charges  nothi 

this  service,  because  Chi 

special  insurance  compa 

nearly  a  century,  we've 

America's  foremost  insui 

outstanding  homes  and  I 

longings  they  contain. 

The  more  you  have  t 
the  more  you  need  Chul 
Phone  us  at  800-922 
a  complimentary 
brochure  and  the 
name  of  your  local 
independent  agent 
or  broker. 


I 


The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cc 
is  proud  to  participate  in  "America 

Watch  for  it  on  PBS. 


Two  Foxhounds  in  a  Landscape 
Softground  with  mixed  method  engraving.  1788. 


George 


•  It 


A  Recumbent  Leopard  by  a  Tree    Mixed  method  engraving-  1788. 


The  finest  collection  in  the  world  outside 

a  museum  of  the  very  rare  original  engravings 

by  George  Stubbs,  including  twelve  of  the 

finest  compositions  and  a  superb  first  issue 

of  the  'Anatomy  of  the  Horse'.  Three  prints  are  in 

unrecorded  first  states,  three  in  first  states 

and  all  in  brilliant  impressions. 

It  also  includes  one  of  the  only 

two  known  impressions  of  'Freeman  Keeper  to  the 

Duke  of  Clarendon'. 

For  sale  only  as  a  collection 

To  be  exhibited  at  the 

London  Original  Print  Fair 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

June  21-23  1985 


William  Weston  Gallery 

7  Royal  Arcade.  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1X  3HD  England 

Tel:  01-483  0782     Cables:  Westgai  London  Wl 
Member  of  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


A  pair  of  Renaissance  Revival  rosewood  armchairs 
from  a  suite  formerly  decorating  the 
Lockwood-Mathews  Mansion,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
and  attributed  to  Herter  Brothers,  New  York 
The  suite  comprise*  sofa,  scute,  three  armchairs 
and  three  side  chairs:  and  six  occasional  chairs 
which  will  be  soiu  is  a  separate  lot. 

A  Renaissance  Revival  cbonized  center  table 
with  marble  top  and  gilt  bronze  mounts. 
American,  third  quarter- 19th  century 


(( William  Doyle) 

V        GALLERIES         J 


Auction 

Wednesday,  July  10 

at  10  a.m. 

VICTORIANA 

including  Furniture,  Paintings, 
Silver,  Porcelain  and  Rugs 

All  sales  may  be ■  previewed 'Saturday '-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


for  further  information,  contact  Michael  D.  Meek. 


175  East  87th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10128 

l|.l/-nh,n,/.  I  11  t\  All    TJIA 
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The  best  and  the  brightest. 

Season  after  season,  the  most  beautiful  jewelry 
in  the  world  is  offered  at  Sotheby's. 

Our  next  auction  of  Important  jewelry  will  be 
on  June  12  and  13. 

"  For  catalogues  or  more  information,  please  call 
(212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at 
72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


Auction  estimates:  Art  Dcco  aquamarine  and  diamond 
necklace,  circa  1930,  $25.000-$ 30,000;  marquise-shaped 
diamond  ring,  weighing  13.35  carats,  $100,()00-$125,000. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


A  Presidential 
Collection 


"Spirit  of Zorba" 


"Song  of  Zorba" 


"Zorba,  Self  Portrait" 


In  character  as  "  Zorba,"  Anthony 
Quinn  achieves  the  ultimate  height  of 
his  fifty  year  career  in  the  performing 
arts. 

Known  only  to  a  select  few,  are 
Anthony  Quinn's  equally  incredible 
achievements  as  a  painter  and  sculptor. 

In  the  "Zorba  Presidential  Collection," 


Anthony  Quinn  s  talents  as  a  performing 
artist,  and  as  a  fine  artist,  are  ultimately 
united. 

The  collection  consists  of  two  limited 
edition  bronze  sculptures  entitled  "Song 
of  Zorba, "  and  "Spirit  of  Zorba, "  and  one 
intense,  sensitive  and  dramatic  self 
portrait,  executed  as  a  fine  hundsigned 
limited  edition  original  sen graph. 

The  complete  "Zorba  Presidential 
Collection"  includes  as  our  gift  to  you, 
the  audio  cassette  of  the  Broadway 
production,  and  the  video  cassette  of  the 
full  length  feature  film,  "Zorba  the  GreeK-' 

Pictured  above  in  the  Oval  Office  of 
the  White  House,  President  Reagan 
accepts  the  first  of  the  fine  "Zorba" 
bronze  sculptures  for  the  Presidential 
Collection  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
Quinn  and  Mr.  William  D.  Mett, 
President  of  Center  Art  Galleries-Hawaii. 

For  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
"Zorba  Presidential  Collection,"  or  for 
additional  information,  please  call 
Center  Art  Galleries-Hawaii,  Inc.  the 
world  exclusive  representative  for  all  of 
Anthony  Quinn's  original  art  works. 

Nationwide  toll  free 
1(800)367-7026 


TEdARGR- 
WALLER.  ES- 


Art  Consultants  to  the  World 


ppl ng  Center  •  Ala  Moana  Center  •  Walklki  Shopping  Plaza  •  Center  Five, 
Post  Office  Box  15577,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96830-5577,  (808)  926-2727 
MAUI:  The  Galleries  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Maul  (808)  667-7466  •  Center  Art  Galleries  at  the  Maul  Marriott  (808 )  667-2233, 

Post  Office  Box  10475,  Lahalna,  Maul,  Hawaii  96761 
NATIONWIDE  TOLL  FREE  (800)  367-7026     TELEX  (ITT)  CAGHI  743-1766 

*AII  Rights  Reserved 


^Phillips 

FINI    \i;i    M  (   III  >NI  I  RSS  VALUI  RS SINCE  1796 

Blenstock  House 


SCULPTURE  &  WORKS  OF  ART 


Tuesday  18  June  at  12.30  pm 


John  Michael  Rysbrack,  (1694-1770),  "Tlwner" One  of  a  set  of  Saxon  deities 
carved  for  Lord  Cobham's  garden  at  Stowe.  Circa  1730,  170  cm  high. 

Viewing:  Three  days  prior.  Illustrated  Catalogue:  £5  by  post.  Enquiries:  Simon  Yates,  Ext  322. 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 

LONDON  ■  PARIS  ■  NEW  YORK    GENEVA  ■  BRUSSELS 

Fifteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


American  Indian  Art  at  Sothcbys 

Auction:  Friday.  June  21  at  10:15  am  and  2  pm  and  Saturday,  June  22  at  10:15. 

For  catalogues  and  further  information,  please  contact  Ellen  Napiura 

at  (21 2 1  606-7325.  Sotheby's.  1334  York  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10021. 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


Design  O  Donald  Pyweil 


iwppuhv  v  -wiy  yy~\s  The  Betsy  VWefh  CoNection 

U  Presents  The  Mussel  Shell  Brooch 

from  The  Southern  Island  Series  fashioned 

in  18  kt.  gold  with  a  spray  of  diamond  barnacles. 

Box  12,  Chadds  Ford.  PA  19317  •  E  ntment  215/459-4442 


If  You  Can't  Keep  a 

TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorry  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  but  it 
has  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 
confidential  and  privately  circulated  monthly- 
newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by  discern- 
ing travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our  information 
comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersely-written  1 2  page  let- 
ter, we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members-  charming  inns,  attractive  restau- 
rants, undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  the 
guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  touristy. 

Hut  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this  in- 
humation to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information  —even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  19 
years.  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If 
you'd  like  to  join  us,  a  (rial  membership  is  only 
$40  a  year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information,  lull  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expected. 

YKS,  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

I  I  My  check  lor  $40  is  enclosed. 
!  )  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $55. 

Name 

Address 
(  il> 


/.ip 


I'ASM'OKI 
20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago, 


1 1     I.IM.IW. 
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°^  Chrisirnas  in  Salzburg 
/ 


Celebrate  the  holidays  in 
Music"  city  and  enjoy  a  festive  Austrian 
Christmas  at  Schloss  Fuschl  complete 
with  sleigh  rides  Land  Price  $2922  per 
I  id     m,  limited  to  24  guests 


Chrisirnas  at  Brocket  Hall 


loin  the  4th  annual  guest  list  at  this  ele- 
gant Adam-style  mansion  and  enjoy  the 
aristocratic  traditions  of  an  English 
Christmas,  including  a  Hunt  Meet  Land 
Price  $4980  per  person,  limited  to  24 
guests  For  a  brochure  contact  TRAVEL 
TIME,  17  N  State  St.  Chicago.  IL  60602 
HI2I  726-7197  Toil-Free  (800)  621-4725 


The  Worlds  Top-Rated  Ships 
BRiNG\bu  The  Best  Of  The  World. 

Twice. 


In  1986,  QE2  And  Sagafjord  Offer  You  ^J$dM-W^THER 
World  Cruise  \Acations  Of  2  Weeks  To  3  Months. 


"Spirit  of  the  Explorers"  on  QE2. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  2  sets  sail  from  New  York  on  Jan.  15 
(Florida,  Jan.  17)  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  a  circuit  of 
South  America,  including  maiden  arrivals  in  Peru  and 
Chile,  and  the  great  ship's  inaugural  transit  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  Explore  Africa,  India,  Indonesia  and  the 
Orient.  Sail  home  via  Hawaii  to  Los  Angeles,  Florida  or 
New  York.  All  in  all,  29  incomparable  ports  of  call,  12  of 
them  overnight,  in  81  glorious  days. 

"Citadels  of  Civilization"  on  Sagafjord. 

Board  Sagafjord  in  Florida  on  Jan.  6;  depart  Los  Angeles 
for  the  South  Seas  on  Jan.  20.  After  an  intriguing  coastal 
exploration  of  Australia,  voyage  in  Five-Plus  Star  luxury 
through  Indonesia,  Asia,  India,  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Mediterranean.  All  told,  28  fascinating 
ports  of  call— seven  of  them  overnight—  i ' 

in  88  unforgettable  days  (embarking  in  § 

Los  Angeles,  disembarking  in  Florida). 

Your  luxury  hotel  travels 
with  you. 

In  the  new  Fielding's  Worldwide 
Cruises,  author  Antoinette 
DeLand  awards  its  highest  rating, 


Five-Plus  Stars,  only  twice:  to  Sagafjord,  noted  for 
personalized  service,  and  to  three  of  the  four  restaurants 
and  their  corresponding  accommodations  aboard  QE2. 

On  QE2  and  Sagafjord,  you  enjoy  superb,  single- 
seating  dining;  a  casino,  cinema  and  Indoor/Outdoor 
Center  with  entertainment  day  and  night;  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools,  sauna,  gym,  Jacuzzi*  Whirlpool  Baths 
and  the  famed  "Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea."  ® 

Sagafjord  offers  free  airfare.  QE2  offers  free  or  low- 
cost  airfare,  plus  low-cost  specially  reserved  British  Air- 
ways' Concorde  flights  serving  Lima,  Rio,  Cape  Town, 
Hong  Kong  and  Bombay.  For  details,  consult  your  travel 
agent  or  Cunard. 

QE2  is  registered  in  Great  Bnt.im,  Sagafjord  is  registered  in  the  Bahamas 


Cunard/NAC,  PO.  Box  999,  Farmingdale,  NY  11737 

Rush  me  a  deluxe  World  Cruise  brochure: 

Queen  Elizabeth  2  (CJ73b)  I  I  Sagafjord  (Q738) 


CUNARD  A 

World  Cruising:We  Did  It  First,  We  Do  It  Best 


c  CUNARD  1985 
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GETTING  THE  PICTURE 

"The  Ex  is  the  credit  line  tor  some  of  the  most 

mem  itions  in  print. 

By  Julia  Whedon 


\JSP 

Need  a  shm  of  the  liberation  of  Na:i  art  loot  or  the  museum  man].  ].  Rorimer?  Ask  Bettmann. 


When  I  was  a  girl  staring  out  oi  school- 
room windows,  I  would  turn  through  the 
pages  oi  my  textbooks,  dull  as  they  were, 
looking  (or  pictures  any  picture  that 
would  help  me  slip  away:  the  ricksha  driv- 
ers, ( irand  (  '.( iulee  I  lam,  the  ( ire.it  Wall 
and  the  T;ij  Mahal,  the  cotton  gin,  the 
Aleuts,  Kunnymede.  Strange  and  irrele- 
vant, like  answers  to  questions  I  never 
posed,  they  puzzled  me  with  whal  they 
were  telling.  And  so  my  random  edu(  ation 
inched  forward. 

I'm  still  looking  at  those  pic  ture 
seem   to  grow   like   wildflowers   every 
where     in  magazines,  news|  ana- 

logues. I've  often  noticed,  trimm 
the  ragged  edges  of  some  souvenii 

Julia  Whedon  has  just  completed  a  pi 
history,     Skating    Through    a   Thousand 
Winters. 


picture  was  credited  to  the  Bettmann 
Archive.  Good  pictures  of  old  things, 
tunes,  people,  places,  events  seemed  to 
abi  iund  there. 

By  a  recent  twist  of  fate,  I  found  myself 
working  on  my  own  picture  hook,  a  history 
of  skating.  I  turned,  naturally,  to  the  Bett- 
mann Archive  for  help.  The  univei  i  oi 
pii  lures  I  found  was  so  fascinating  that  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  attention  on  my  own 
text.  Si  hiic  habits  die  hard. 

The  Bettmann  Archive  is  named  after 
its  founder,  Otto  Bettmann,  now  retired 
and  living  in  Florida.  Bettmann  came  to 
this  country  in  1936  from  Leipzig,  Germa- 
vith   three   trunks  of   negatives.    lie 
them  in  New  York  ( aty  and  began 
i.    is  said  to  have  invented: 
i  1 1  picture-reference  library. 
largest  and  best-organized  col- 
lection of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 


Some  of  the  competition  may  be  less 
expensive  (Bettmann  charges  anywhere 
from  forty-five  to  thousands ot  dollars foi  a 
single  picture,  depending  upon  its  size  and 
intended  use  in  reproduction).  Other 
sources  will  serve  the  general  public — 
Bettmann  does  not — and  have  very  con- 
siderable public-domain  resources.  (The 
Library  of  Congress  is  one  of  these,  but  its 
i  unwieldy  and  its  indexing  too  gener- 
al.) None  has  the  first-strike  capacity  of 
Bettmann,  with  its  exceptional  research- 
ers ready  to  respond  to  the  editorial  or 
advertising  query  in  hours,  if  need  be,  and 
in  1 1  msidered  volume,  should  tune  allow. 

Over  forty  or  more  years,  Otto  Bett- 
mann built  the  collection  from  three  bags 
full  to  over  five  million  images  black- 
and-white  photographs,  color  transparen- 
cies, woodcuts,  engravings,  drawings — 
every  kind  of  picture  imaginable.  1  lis  suc- 
cess paralleled  the  rise  of  Ameri<  an  photo- 
journalism, which  created  big  picture 
magazines  like  Li/eand  Look  and  other  rich 
markers  tor  Bettmann. 

All  the  media  have  turned  to  him.  1  lis 
pic  tuns  played  a  key  role  in  providing 
imagery  for  Woody  Allen's  him  Zelig.  It  is 
fining  that  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  pictures  should  have  ended  his 
career  in  one.  Otto  Bettmann,  once-  ad- 
pun  i  professor  of  history  at  Florida  Atlan- 
tic I  'niversity,  appeared  briefly  (as  one  of  a 
team  of  psychiatrists)  in  Lovesick,  with 
Dudley  Moore.  After  his  retirement,  the 
an  hive  was  b  mght  by  a  small  internation- 
al conglomerate,  Kraus-Thomson,  which 
owns  other  information-related  businesses 
as  well. 

Over  the  years,  the  pic  tures  have  ( i  >me 
from  private,  public,  and  commercial 
sources.  The  archive  has  acquired  them 
from  individuals,  one.it  a  time,  and  also  by 

swallowing  othei  collections  whole.  Two 

of  the  latter  had  inventories  in  the  mil- 
lions -the  Underwood  &  Underwood 
collection,  tor  example,  and  the  Daily  Mir- 
ror morgue. 

Bettmann  or  Lac-Man/  On  April  first  oi 
last    veal,   the  an  line  ingested  the  entire 
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Stolichnaya 

The  Vodka 
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For  gift  delivery  anywhere* call  800-528-6148  (Arizona  602-957-4923). 

"Except  where  prohibited /Major  credit  cards  accepted/Stolichnaya  Vodka  80  and  100  proof,  distilled  from  grain.  Imported  by  Monsieur  Henri  Wines,  Ltd, .White  Plains,  NY  10604, 


irdeci  no  more  closely 
than  Bettmann's  unique 

cross-indexing  system. 


United  Press  International  library  collec- 
tion and  daily  photo-service  operation, 
expanding  its  holding  by  eleven  and  a  half 
million  images.  While  Herrmann  does  nor 
actually  own  LTI,  it  has  contracted  to 
manage,  preserve,  catalogue,  and  distrib- 
ute the  contents  together  with  its  own. 
Last  January  ir  signed  a  similar  contract 
with  Reuters,  thus  adding  a  rich  overseas 
source  of  current  material. 

The  seventy-rive  years  of  news  history 
contained  in  the  UPI  library  adds  aston- 
ishing bulk  to  the  collection;  it  more  than 
triples  its  si;e.  More  important,  along  with 
volume,  ir  gives  the  Bettmann  collection 
reach:  it  brings  the  archive,  tor  the  first 
time,  squarely  into  the  present.  Formerly, 
Bettmann  had  no  pictures  less  than  twenty 
years  old;  now  it  does.  Dusty  attics  and 
dead  newspapers  cannor  service  the  cus- 
tomer who  wants  a  picture  of  Michael 
Jackson's  big  brown  eyes,  bur  an  active 
wire  service  can,  seven  days  a  week.  Now 
it  is  possible  for  Bettmann  to  supply,  for 
instance,  biblical  imagery  of  man's  begin- 
nings and  pictures  of  today's  rally  protest- 


Requested  often:  Marilyn  Monroe  arid  her  flyaway  skin  (from  The  Seven  Year  Itch). 


ing  his  i  nminent  destruction.  Bettmann, 
in  short,  has  the  situation  wired. 

The  wedding  of  Bettmann  and  UPI  took 
place  over  a  weekend.  Thirty-five  men  in 
six  trucks  working  day  and  night  for  two 
days  moved  the  UPI  photo-service  opera 
tion  and  library  from  its  old  address  in 
Manhattan  twenty  blocks  to  its  new  quar- 
ters. The  operation  was  planned  like  the 
landing  at  Normandy.  Every  filing  case 
was  located  on  ,i  master  plan  there  could 
be  no  interruption  ol  service  to  regular 
UPI  subscribers.   Naturally,   the  elevator 


Nothing  is  too  frivolous  in  find  a  j>Licc  in  the  archives.  Here,  "the  world's  strongest  bantam, 
Andre  Reverdy  (115  pounds),  draws  a  bevy  <>j  starlets  across  a  rooj  by  his  teeth. 


jammed.  Yet,  on  Monday  morning,  re- 
scan  hers  were  ready  to  locate  any  picture 
that  might  be  needed. 

What  makes  retrieval  possible  is  Bett- 
mann's imaginative  indexing  system.  It  is 
unique,  and  Bettmann  intends  to  keep  it 
that  way.  The  index  directory  is  guarded 
like  the  crown  jewels.  Every  picture  in  the 
original  Bettmann  collection  is  registered 
on  a  visual  index  card  with  cross-refer- 
ences to  related  thematic  material  else- 
whcie  in  the  files.  Any  of  three  thousand 
i  a.  "ones  might  apply.  A  picture  by  Jan 
Gossaert  of  St.  Luke  sketching  the  Ma- 
donna on  parchment  is  indexed  under 
"Gossaert,"  "artist  at  work,"  "silver 
point,"  "parchment,"  date  files  1475- 
1  525,  "angel,"  and  "devotion." 

Purloined  glances  at  the  index  reveal  a 
kind  of  nonsense  poetry  of  random  possi- 
bilities: hammocks,  leapfrog,  rainy  days 
and  sunny  days,  wild  pigs  and  hand  spin- 
ning, carrier  pigeons  and  shoeshine  boys, 
hairpins  and  mutiny— from  Annunciation 
to  Purgatory  in  forty  categories,  seventy 
alphabetical  topic al  listings. 

The  picture  rescue  hers,  a  hand-picked 
c  rew  of  some  twelve  bright  young  men  and 
women,  are  engaged  in  a  daily  game  of 
associations,  trying  to  relate  requests  to 
the  indexing  system,  then  tracking  down 
the  cross-references  until  the  collection 
yields  the  kind  of  image  required.  As  one 
researcher  pur  it,  "If  I  can't  find  some- 
thing, I  know  it's  my  fault.  It's  here."  He- 
was,  at  that  moment,  hunting  for  pictures 
of  the  interior  of  the  New  York  Hippo- 
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Some  are  born  rich. 
Others  are  born  to  become  rich. 


There's  only  one  bank  for  the  born 
entrepreneur.  A  bank  uniquely  designed 
to  meet  his  special  needs — Citibank  Private 
Banking  and  Investment. 

In  major  cities  around  the  country,  our 
relationship  managers  use  their  experience 


and  authority  to  respond  quickly  and 
confidentially  to  the  most  complex  and 
unusual  needs — from  lending  against  illiquid 
assets  to  portfolio  management  to  admin- 
istering complicated  /if 770  A  hlfSM 
estates  and  trusts.       Ul  I  I$3£\P4\  ^9 
PRIVATE  BANKING  &  INVESTMENT 


Fluent  in  the  ways  of  the  affluent. 
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J-  asked  Avis  to 
show  me  where  Shakespeare 
spent  his  free  time.  And 
I  wound  up  in  the  clink." 

Avis  introduces  a  brand-new  way 

to  see  a  country:  your  free 

'Personally  Yours'  itinerary. 

For  my  trip  to  England,  I  reserved  a 
car  from  Avis.  That  entitled  me  to  a 
free  'Personally  Yours'  itinerary. 
Because  England's  literary  person- 
alities had  always  fascinated  me,  1 
chose  "Literary  British  Heritage,"  and 
"Royal  Heritage." 

Among  other  stops,  Avis  directed 
me  to  London's  Anchor  Tavern,  once 
frequented  hy  Shakespeare.  Nearhy, 
stands  the  original  prison  of  Samuel 
Johnson's  time.  "We  call  it  the  clink," 
the  barman  told  me,  "because  you'd 
always  hear  the  prisoners' 
chains  clinking."  1  went 
and  stood  in  the  door- 
way. I  could  imagine  it  all. 


AVIS 


Call  1-800-33 1-2 112. 

Or  send  for  an  Avis  'Personally  Yours'  iiinerarj  brochure 
highlighting  special  interests  in  I  Ireai  Britain,  Ireland,  Spain': 
Costa  del  Sol  and  Majorca,  and  German) 
'Personally  Yom  9Melvilk,  N  1 

31985  Avis  Rent  A I  ai  System,  ln<   Avis* 


Avis  features  GM  Cars. 


A  vertiginous  thriller:  the  Freru  h  equilibrist  (  hlberl  Z.  Bettancourt  teetering  over  Los  Angeles. 


drome.  I  le  had  quickly  unearthed  several 
ol  the  exterior. 

The  task  al  hand  accomplished,  the 
researcher  will  make  quick  copies  ol  Ins 
selections  and  siihtnit  them  to  the  client. 
The  client  will  choose  from  these,  if  he  is 
satisfied  (he  (.,111  ask  for  mote,  if  not),  and 
be  delivered  the  originals  for  reproduc- 

n  He  will  be  c  harged  only  for  what  he 
uses  a  fee  that  covers  all  aspects  of  Bett- 
n  ervice.  If  no  pictures  are  used,  a 

resein  h  fee  is  charged.  "We  had  a  dust -up 
with   an    interior  decorator   from   a    New 
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York  firm  who  thought  he'd  paid  for  the 
originals  and  then  hung  them  on  the 
wall,"  said  the  archive's  dire<  tor.  I  he  fee 
is  only  for  reproduction.  At  a  bounty  of 
$100  tor  a  missing  black-and-white  print 
and  $1 ,500  for  color,  there  is  little  deliber- 
ate sacking  of  the  collection. 

If  it's  a  picture  ol  Sigmund  Freud  you 
require,  the  image  in  greatest  demand, 
you'll  find  it  kept  at  the  ready  with  some 
others  like  it  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  1  (alley's comet.  I  be 
most  popular  images  are  i  lie  lies  of  rccogni- 
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STAIR  &  CO. 


i  si  \m  ism  n  m: 


NEW  YORK 


A  superb  pair  of  George  III  painted  and 
parcel  gilt  arm  chairs.  Circa  1775. 


STAIR  &  CO.,  59  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022  •  (212)  355-7620 
OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  355-7620 
LONDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 
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iquility  in  the  heart  of  Waikiki. 


H 


.alekulani  is  serenity  itself. 
Here,  a  cattleya  orchid  gracefully  accents  the  swimming  pool, 
while  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Diamond  Head  form  a  stunning  backdrop 
Halekulani.  Far  and  away  Honolulu's  most  elegant  resort  hotel. 


ON  I  HI  BEACH  AI  WAIK1K 

>199Kalia  Road.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96815   U  S  A   loll  free  800-367-2343  or  Halekulani  808-923-2311 

one  oi  The^Jeadw^Ihtels  ofth^World ' 

Call  your  (ravel  agent,  or  U.S  A   toll  free  800-223  6800  or  212  838  5110  collect 


BRIEFING  PAPER 


One  picture  the  Bettmann 
Archive  has  never 
found:  a  portrait  of  the 
scientist  G.  D.  Fahrenheit. 


rum:  the  audience  watching  the  3-D  mov- 
ie with  special  glasses,  Monroe's  skirt  bil- 
lowing naughtily  above  her  knees,  Adlai 
Stevenson's  worn-out  shoe,  the  seated 
heads  of  state  at  Yalta,  young  John  Kenne- 
dy saluting  his  fallen  father.  Bettmann  can 
deliver  most,  probably  all,  of  it.  More 
important,  it  can  supply  images  so  fresh, 
obscure,  and  captivating  as  to  shame  us  tor 
ever  using  the  same  picture  twice.  The  rar- 
est of  all,  oddly,  would  be  a  picture  of  the 
scientist  G.  D.  Fahrenheit.  The  archive 
has  never  been  able  to  find  one. 

In  another  year,  the  index  will  be  com- 
puterized, an  indispensable  step  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  archive's  constant,  stagger- 
ing new  growth.  On  a  typical  day,  its  direc- 
tor, David  Greenstein,  a  former  Fulbright 
fellow  and  teacher  of  English  at  Middle- 
bury  College  and  the  Sorbonne,  was  con- 
sidering for  purchase  some  pictures  illus- 
trating Latin  American  architectural 
details,  along  with  a  bundle  of  oversize 
pictures  from  a  prestigious  museum  that  let 
them  go  because  they  wouldn't  tit  in  a  file 
drawer.  Would  they  fill  a  gap,  meet  some 
imagined  need,  be  clearly  reproducible? 
"Conciseness  and  quick  readability  are 
.  .  .  musts,"  Bettmann  wrote  in  one  of  his 
nine  books.  "Pictures  must  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  subject  without  gratuitous 
digressions  and  editorializing." 

In  the  meantime,  some  two  hundred 
pictures  per  day  are  being  relayed  by  satel- 
lite transmission  from  I  Tl  photographers 
in  the  field  to  the  Bettmann  headquarters 
in  New  York  (the  rest  oi  the  I  'PI  operation 
remains  in  Washington,  D.C. ).  The  pic- 
ture you  see  in  the  New  York  Times  or  Time 
magazine  has  already  been  stored  and  cata- 
logued, as  will  be  the  roll  of  him  from 
which  it  was  selected. 

Exponential  growth  of  this  kind  shocks 
the  imagination:  where  will  the  acquiring 
end?  How  will  it  be  absorbed?  Aren't  the 
possibilities  infinite?  "Probably,"  David 
C  Ireenstein  answers.  "But  there's  some  in- 
teresting research  going  on  with  storing 
millions  of  images  on  small  laser  video 
discs,"  he  muses,  acquisitively. 
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The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 

EXHIBITORS'  FEATURE 


—    STAND  12    — 

SJ.  Phillips  Limited 

I6th-Century  silver  gilt  mounted  Nautilus  shell  cup  and  cover.  German,  circa  1580. 

Height:  12.5  in. 

139  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlA  3DL 
TELEPHONE  01-629  6261 

12-22  JUNE  1985 

To  be  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London  W.l. 
Organised  by:  Evan  Steadman  and  Partners  Limited,  The  Hub,  Etnson  Close,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  CB10  1HL.  England.  Telephone:  (0799)  26699.  Telex;  81653 
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id  7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SWlY  6QS 
TELEPHONE  01-930  7888 


a. 


PAUL  De  LAMERIE:  a  set  ot  four  silver  mugs,  two  pint,  two 

half-pint,  by  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Huguenot  silversmiths 

London  1746.  Total  weight  43oz.  The  arms  are  those  ol 

Osbaldeston  of  Osbaldeston.  Co.  Lancaster. 


A  rare  grey  pottery  model  of  a  cygnet,  the  feathers  carved  and 

incised  and  the  head  gracefully  turning  to  one  side.  With 

traces  of  encrustations. 

Chinese,  Han/SLx  Dynasties. 
10m.  (25  3cm.) 

Provenance:  ( Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Clark. 
ed:  Orients  i.   Society  1947,  No.  15. 

Orieni  "'50,  No.  22. 


—    STAND  53 


JB  rand  Inqtis 

(      Limited  U 


9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  Street,  London  SW1 
TELEPHONE  01-235  6604 


A  William  III  silver  sugat  castor  by 

Walter  Scott,  Edinbutgh,  1700. 

Height:  9\  inches 

Crest  of  Thomson  of  Charleton,  co.  Fife, 

probably  for John  Thomson,  Clerk  ol  the 

Exchequer  in  Scotland. 


STAND  53 


Tessiers 


X 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl Y  0JY 
TEH-PHONE  01-629  0458 
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FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER, 
JEWELLERY  AND 
OBJECTS  D'ART. 


£300!  ED 


STAND  70    — 


120  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

TELEPHONE  01-499  1784 

and  59  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


A  very  fine  PAIR  of  late  eighteenth  century  English  card  tables  veneered  with 

satinwood  and  mahogany.  The  scalloped  designs  in  burr  yew. 

Circa  1785.  Size:  36"  x  18"  x  284" 


STAND  41 


orman  Jolbams 


-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridgc,  London  SW3 
(opp.  west  side  Harrods) 
TELEPHONE  01-589  5266 


An  outstanding  Adam  period  satinwood  escritoire. 

Circa  1775 

Width  31  in.  (7    cm.) 

Depth  16±  in.  (41.5  cm.) 


^E.& 


STAND  39 


.  &  C.T.  K00PMAN  &  SON 

53/65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
TELEPHONE  01-242  7624/8365 


A  Fine  George  II  circular  tea  kettle  on  stand 

by  Gabriel  Sleath  London  1727 

Height  of  kettle  16^  ins.  (with  handle  upright) 

Width  of  stand  10|  ins. 

We  wish  to  purchase  Fine  Antique  Silver  of 

this  quality 


STAND  84 


Ian  G.  Has  tie 


46  St.  Ann  Street,  Salisbury,  Wiltshire 
TELEPHONE  0722  22957 


\ 


A  very  fine  Regency  carved  wood  gilt 

and  pollard  oak  Writing  Table  with 

two  end  drawers.  Width  3'  8". 


X 


STAND  27 


IALCYON   DAYS 

14  Brook  Street,  London  WlY  1AA 
TELEPHONE  01-629  8811 


18th-century  English  enamels:  two 

bonbonnieres  depicting  roses  and 

a  snuff  box  with  embossed 

and  painted  summer  flowers, 

Bilston,  circa  1770. 
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STAND  40 


Alistair  Sampson 

ANTimiFS      1 


ANTIQUES 

156  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3  1HW 
TELEPHONE  01-589  5272 


\ 


Inscribed  'Jaques  Bocquay, 
Rued'Argenteuil,  Paris.  1719' 


/ 


K3QHED 


STAND  60 


de  havilland 


(antiques)  ltd 


48  Sloane  Street,  London  SWLX  9HJ 
TELEPHONE  01-235  3534 


A  spectacular  George  I  three  train  red  lacquer  musical 

long  case  clock  with  original  Vauxhall  glass  in  the 

door,  in  superb  condition  signed  Francis  Gregg 

Govern  Garden,  circa  1725. 

Height  (8  ft)  244  cm. 


egg  ^/ 
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JOHN   SPARKS 

nt  Street,  London  WlY  5HA 
TELEPHONE  01-499  2265  / 1932 


\ 


A  Chinese  carved  spinach-green 

jade  beaker-vase.  18th  century. 

Height:  1(H  in. 


/7^ 


—    STAND  23    — 

ILE  D.  VANDE] 

of  Knightshridge  Lid. 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3  1HY 

TELEPHONE  01-589  8481/3398 

and  15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

(Tel:  308  2022J 


Superb  pair  Chelsea  Artkhokc  Tureens  &  Covers  c.1775 . 
Recorded  in  the  1755  Sale  Catalogue  25th  March  Lots 

107  &  108  6i"  high 

Rare  Longton  Hall  circular  Melon  Tureen  &  Cover  on  a 

triangular  foliage-moulded  foot  c.1755  4\"  high 


-    STAND  21 


PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWlY  6ob 
TELEPHONE  01-930  4221 


Charles  Towne  (1781-1854)  Women  and  Children  in  a  Village 
Signed  and  Dated  1805  Oil  on  Canvas  15  x  18in. 


STAND  % 


CSls/rrf//  y'r/6\ 

Burlington  Gardens,  London  WlX  1LE 
TELEPHONE  01-493  2714 


A  fine  antique  diamond  and 
natural  pearl  Arum  Lily. 


fcSQOED 


STAND  13 


JohnKeil 

154  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3  1HX 

and 

10  Quiet  Street,  Bath 
TELEPHONE  01-589  6454 


A  rare  George  III  Regency  period  parcel-gilt  penwork  cabinet. 

Circa  1810. 

Height  4  ft.  8  in.  (1.43  cm) 

Width  2  ft.  1H  in.  (90  cm) 

Depth  lft.6|  in.  (47  cm) 

Provenance:  Leeds  Castle. 
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Holland's  Paul  Acket  has  created  a  great  July  jazz  festival. 
By  George  W.  Goodman 


The  drums  and  bass  make  a  patterned 
backdrop  for  a  vamp  that  Joe  Zawinul 
blocks  out  with  his  left  hand  while  his  right 
uncoils  a  ribbon  ot  melody  that  the  saxo- 
phonist Wayne  Shorter  embroiders  with  a 
theme  ot  his  own.  Softly,  the  sounds  ol 
Weather  Report  pulse  out  from  the  big 
tent,  filling  the  park  and  surrounding 
streets  with  gentle  strains  ot  the  space-age 
blues.  It  is  three  o'clock  on  a  magical, 
moonless  Sunday  morning  in  The  Hague, 
a  tiny  Dutch  city  of  tree-lined  canals  and 
fifteenth-century  buildings. 

It  happens  every  summer,  the  weekend 
of  the  North  Sea  Jazz  Festival.  h>r  thirty 
hours,  extending  over  three  days  and 
nights  in  mid-July,  more  jazz  is  performed 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Some  40,000  music  lovers  from  as  far  away 
as  Japan  and  the  United  States  come  to 
hear  700  musicians  perform  140  concerts. 
Marathon  nights  of  jazz  stretch  from  six  in 
the  evening  until  four  in  the  morning,  and 
at  dawn  there  are  always  a  tew  bleary-eyed 
zealots  wanting  more. 

Dizxy  (■  hllespie  plays  each  year  for  Acket. 


In  the  days  before  the  big  weekend,  Acket'\  offi(  e  is  Ninth  Sea's  command  post. 


I  he  dimensions  of  this  mammoth  spec- 
tacle are  hinted  at  by  the  complexity  ol  the 
concert  program.  Sprawling  across  three 
pages,  it  resembles  an  Amtrak  train  sched- 
ule superimposed  on  a  checkerboard. 
More  than  a  roster  ol  performers,  the  chart 
is  testimony  to  the  painstaking  planning  ol 
the  man  behind  North  Sea,  Paul  Acket,  a 
sixty-three-year-old  jazz  connoisseur  and 
Concert  producer.  lie  downplays  his  bit,' 
entertainment,  calling  it  a  hobby  because 
he  doesn't  make  a  living  from  it  (he  was  a 
highly  successful  magazine  publisher). 
Even  so,  Acker's  passion  for  and  commit- 
ment to  jazz  are  of  an  order  others  assign  to 
a  lifework. 

"In  all  its  amazing  variety,  North  Sea  is 
a  jazz  feast,"  Acket  proclaims.  A  tall, 
round-shouldered  man  with  white  hair,  he 
lias  the  mildly  distracted  air  of  a  university 
professor.  "We  e  far  too  much  for  one- 
person  to  see  and  ,  ar;  but  there  is  such  a 
wide  selection,  people  make  their  own  fes- 
tival within  a  festival." 

Indeed,  it  is  the  overwhelming  variety 
of  jazz  styles  that  distinguishes  Acket's  sig- 
nature as  a  producer.  The  hottest  artists 


are  at  North  Sea,  and  so  are  lesser- knowns 
whose  careers  are  starting  up  or  may  be  in 
limbo.  If  Acket  likes  them,  he  hires  them. 
( Jeorge  Wein,  the  producer  of  New  York's 
Kool  Jazz  Festival  (formerly  the  Newport 
Jazz  Festival),  says,  "Paul  will  sometimes 
ask  me  to  help  him  find  people  I  haven't 
heard  of  in  years,  musicians  he's  willing  to 
take  ,i  chance  on  reviving  because  he 
wants  to  help  resurrect  what  he  thinks  are 
important  careers." 

Past  year,  for  instance,  the  North  Sea 
bill  of  tare  included  Miriam  Makeba,  the 
South  African  folk  singer  who  made  her 
debut  in  the  sixties  with  the  help  of  1  larry 
Belafonte;  Baden  Powell,  a  Brazilian  who 
san^  lilting  sambas  to  his  own  guitar;  and 
the  j^ianist  Dorothy  Donegan,  whom  the 
Dutch  seem  to  dig  as  much  for  her  leg- 
waving  antics  ar  the  keyboard  as  for  her 
dazzling  technique.  Donegan  packed  a 
5,000-seat  hall  to  standing-room  capacity, 
as  she  has  done  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
popular  American  musician  is  a  rare  ex- 
George  W.  Goodman  wrote  about  the  jazz 
pianist  Michel  Petrucciani  jar  Connoisseui 
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The  Spirit  of  America 


Liberty  by  Ken  Ragan 


Liberty.  More  than  a  symbol.  A  landmark  to  millions  of 

soon-to-be  Americans  who  passed  her  welcoming  form  and  then 

themselves  became  part  of  the  great  tradition  of  freedom.  A 

tradition  toasted  across  the  land  with  America's  native 

whiskey:  Kentucky  Bourbon.  Old  Grand-Dad  still  makes  that 

Bourbon  as  we  did  over  100  years  ago.  It's  the  spirit  of  America. 

For  a  19"  by  26"  print  of  Liberty 

send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $6. 95  to  Spirit  of  America, 

P.  O.  Box  183L,  Carle  Place,  New  York  11514. 

For  each  print  sold,  we'll  donate  $2.00  toward  Liberty's  restoration. 

Old  Grand-Dad 


Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey  86  Proof  Old  Grand  Dad  Distillery  Co ,  Frankfort,  JSY  40601  ©198b  National  Distillers 


Photo  ©1976  Ken  Ragan /Camera  5.  Inc 
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.  \  of  not  hiring  the 
same  entertainer  two  years  in  a  row. 

Before  the  big  show  begins,  Acket  can 
be  found  in  the  lobby  of  the  Bel-Air  Hotel, 
the  festival's  headquarters,  greeting  artists 
and  smoothing  feathers.  "Miss  Donegan 
thinks  that  because  she  has  a  room  this 
year  and  not  a  suite,  her  status  is  slipping," 
he  whispers  as  he  waves  to  her  across  the 
room.  Relations  between  him  and  Weath- 
er Report's  Joe  Zawinul  are  also  strained, 
he  continues,  because  he  turned  down  the 
band's  demand  for  two  breakfasts  a  day, 
plus  "tea"  between  lunch  and  dinner. 
Were  he  to  comply,  Acket  says,  he  would 
have  to  spend  a  small  fortune  providing 
similar  services  for  others. 

If  stolid  Holland  seems  an  unlikely  place 
tor  a  major  jazz  festival,  Acket,  the  son  of 
an  Indonesian  plantation  owner,  would 
seem  just  as  unlikely  to  wind  up  as  a  jazz- 
concert  producer.  Yet,  it  makes  perfect 
sense,  he  explains.  When  he  was  three  and 
a  halt  he  left  the  East  Indies  and  went,  with 
his  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  to  the  fam- 
ily home  in  Hilversum.  Holland,  where  be 
spent  his  childhood.  "When  war  came  to 
Europe,  I  heard  American  jazz  over  the 
BBC  and  Radio  Free  Europe.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  listening,  even  though  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  Nazis.  It  reminded  us  of 
freedom."  Live  jazz  was  prohibited  as  well, 
though  jam  sessions  were  held  in  a  Hilver- 
sum cafe.  Acket  frequently  attended 
tbese,  and  in  1941,  in  a  small  Hilversum 
theater,  the  nineteen-year-old  staged  his 


own  concert.  It  drew  a  thousand  people, 
and  soon  be  was  doing  shows  on  a  regular 
basis  despite  his  being  in  constant  trouble 
with  the  Germans.  In  1943  the  Nazis  sent 
Acket  and  other  young  men  of  his  village 
to  work  in  Konstanz,  Germany,  near  the 
Swiss  border.  When  he  returned  to  Hilver- 
sum after  the  war,  Acket  was  employed  in 
a  bank  and  then  at  a  newspaper.  By  day  he 
was  a  reporter  and  editor;  at  night  he  pro- 
duced jazz  concerts. 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  Acket  im- 
ported the  world's  premier  jazz  musicians 
to  Holland — Sonny  Rollins,  Erroll  Gar- 
ner, Ella  Fitzgerald,  and  Billie  Holiday 
became  familiar  names  there.  Dizzy  Gilles- 
pie remembers  Acket  as  "a  guy  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  who  kept  his  cool 
and  had  a  reputation  tor  being  impeccably 
honest.  You  learn  not  to  take  honesty  for 
granted  in  the  music  business." 

With  the  decline  in  the  marketing  of 
jazz  in  the  late  sixties,  Acket  switched  to 
producing  rock.  He  brought  the  Beatles 
and  the  Rolling  Stones  to  Holland.  By  the 
midseventies  he  bad  made  a  lot  of  money. 
He  had  also  had  his  fill  of  the  social  prob- 
lems and  drugs  connected  with  rock.  And 
the  music  bored  him. 

"It  wasn't  that  I  bated  rock,"  Acket 
says,  "but  what  draws  me  to  jazz  rarely 
exists  in  rock  or  classical  music.  There  is 
something  in  jazz  that  comes  from  the 
heart.  Passion.  I  always  listen  for  it.  Clas- 
sical music  lias  the  potential  but  orches- 
tras are  too  dependent  on  conductors  who 


Dorothy  Donegan:  The  question  is,  does  star  status  rate  a  suite: 


Lionel  Hampton  packed  the  hall  in  1983. 

may  not  be  passionate  themselves.  The 
jazz  avant-garde  lets  technique  get  in  the 
way.  When  a  small  group  plays  traditional 
jazz,  passion  has  to  be  there." 

By  1976  Acket  was  ready  to  stage  his  jazz 
bazaar.  He  has  since  devoted  his  energies 
full-time  to  North  Sea.  His  search  for  new 
and  old  faces  sometimes  takes  him  across 
the  globe — to  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  or 
even  Tokyo.  Much  of  the  year,  however, 
Acket  remains  at  home  with  his  wife  and 
two  grown  daughters  in  a  stately,  four-sto- 
ry Gothic  mansion  in  The  Hague.  From  a 
book- lined  study  he  receives  a  daily  stream 
of  records,  tapes,  and  correspondence  and 
plans  the  upcoming  festival.  "Miles  Davis, 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  B.  B.  King,  Horace  Silver, 
Ray  (diaries,  Dizzy  Gillespie" — he  dis- 
closes a  list  of  names  that  have  the  ring  of  a 
jazz  hall  of  fame.  Yet  it  is  only  a  handful  of 
the  musicians  who  will  be  performing  at 
North  Sea  next  month,  from  July  12 
through  July  14:  Keith  Jarrett,  the  Modern 
Jazz  Quartet,  Fats  Domino,  and  James 
Brown  are  some  of  the  artists. 

Associates  describe  Acket  as  a  man  who 
runs  things  without  appearing  to  he  the 
boss.  "He  makes  the  big  decisions  but  also 
makes  the  tea  and  sandwiches"  is  how  one 
stall  member  puts  it.  Handling  tempera- 
mental musicians  requires  calm  and  fi- 
nesse, plus  constant  diplomacy.  Dizzy  Gil- 
lespie remembers  one  time  when  the 
impresario  held  the  reins  too  tight.  "We 
were  performing  in  The  Hague  and  had  to 
do  another  gig  on  the  same  night  in 
Amsterdam,  about  a  thirty-minute  drive," 
I  m:  recalls.  "Paul  told  me  not  to  play  more 
than  fifty-five  minutes."  Acket  explains, 
"I  bad  promised  another  promoter  I  would 
get  Dizzy  to  Amsterdam  in  time  for  anoth- 
er show  after  our  concert.  I  noticed  that,  as 
he  was  playing,  from  time  to  time  he  would 
glance  at  his  watch.  Then,  in  the  middle  of 
a  song,  he  stopped  playing  and  walked  off- 
stage. The  fifty-five  minutes  were  up." 
Since  then,  Acket  says,  he  has  never 
interfered  with  an  artist's  repertoire.  No 
wonder  that  he  draws  the  hottest  talent  to 
North  Sea — and  that  the  fans  come  in  rev- 
erential droves.  □ 
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That  Lamborghini  has  chosen 
Alpine  for  so  many  years  is  under- 
standable. Alpine  offers  mobile 
audio,  security  and  cellular  tele- 
phone systems  of  extreme  quality, 
precision  and  performance. 

Through  them  all  runs  an 
uncommon  denominator:  The 
Alpine  Touch,  an  attitude  of 
uncompromised  quality  from 
design  inception  to  final 
installation. 

It  creates  car  audio  systems 
equal  to  the  finest  home  elec- 


tronics. Mobile  security  systems 
able  to  outsmart  the  smartest 
thief.  And  mobile  cellular 
telephones  of  unsurpassed 
efficiency. 

Alpine  Dealers,  justifiably 
called  Mobile  Electronics 
Specialists,  are  equally  strict  in 
system  selection  and  installation. 
For  such  carefully- selected 


professionals,  only  flawless  fit 
and  finish  will  do. 

Not  every  driver  demands 
such  precision  and  perform- 
ance. But  for  those  who  are 
so  demanding,  there  is  The 
Alpine  Touch.  Enter  the  world  of 
quality  mobile  electronics. 
Call  1-800-ALPINE-1  to 
reach  an  Alpine  Mobile 
Electronics  Specialist 
near  you. 

ALPINE 

mobile  electronics  systems 
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Lamborghini  Has  The  Alpine  Touch 


Alpine  Electronics  of  America.  19146  Gramercy  Plqce.Torrance,  CA  90501 , 
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mat  Gilt  and  Glass. 

Critical.  53"x27" 


CORINTHIAN  STUDIOS  □  20506  SARATOGA-LOS  GATOS  ROAD  □  SARATOGA  CA  95070  D  (408)  867-463( 


J.   KUGEL 


FINE  FURNITURE 
BRONZE  AND 
CURIOS1TES 


279  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 

75008  PARIS 
TEL.:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


AN  IIQUE  CONTINENTAL 

S1I  VER  AND 

GOLD  BOXES 


A  set  of  gold  and  silver-gilt  mounted  ivory  medallions,  representing  the  twelve  Cesars, 
in  their  original  case.  Dresden  circa  1710.  H.  10  cm. 
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Above:  A  still  life  of  early -twentieth-century  fishing  gear  with  the  Hardy's  Perfect  (round)  fly  reel;  below,  fly  tying  in  Alnwick,  ca.  1900. 

TO  CATCH  A 

FISHERMAN 

THE  ULTIMATE  LURE  IS  TACKLE  FROM  HARDY'S  IN  LONDON 
BY  PETER  WATSON  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KENRO IZU 
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magine,  for  just  a  moment,  that  you  are  standing  up  to  your 
shins  in  water:  running  water,  clear  as  crystal  yet  chased 
with  swags  of  sedge  as  only  a  chalk  stream  can  be.  Wad- 
ers— green  as  the  sedge — extend  up  to  your  thighs;  their 
steel-studded  soles  easily  resist  the  drag  of  the  current. 
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HARDY'S  IS  TO  FISHING 
WHAT  GORDON'S  IS  TO  GIN. 


On  the  bank  across  from  you,  under  a 
stooping  willow  silver  with  age,  a  family  oi 

moorhens,  busy  and  black,  bobs  in  and  out 
of  a  nest  like  tiny,  soot-coated  tugs.  You 
have  been  there  so  long  that  you  are 
accepted  as  a  fixture  of  nature. 

In  one  pocket  of  your  vest  is  a  small  hip 
flask  of  whisky;  in  the  other,  the  tlaky 
remains  of  a  bar  of  chocolate.  A  light 
breeze  touches  your  cheek.  The  sniffle  of 
an  unseen  cow  and  the  ripples  set  up  by  the 
moorhens  fall  pleasantly  on  your  ears.  The 
sun  warms  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  no 
one  on  earth  knows  where  you  are. 

At  the  center  of  all  this,  pointing  diffi- 
dently upstream,  a  rod  balances  lightly  in 
one  hand,  its  head  down  so  that  the  glitter- 
ing fish,  if  there  are  any,  cannot  see  it.  The 
river's  current  tugs  the  line,  a  silvery  liga- 
ture that  curls  with  the  pull  of  the  water.  A 

fly a  few  wisps  of  yellow  wool  and  brown 

feather  tied  by  your  godson  to  resemble  an 


ZANE  GREY'S  LEGACY 


Zane  Grey,  the  master  novelist 
of  American  Westerns,  was 
also  a  master  big-game  fisher- 
man: he  once  fought  a  sail- 
fish— and  won— through  for- 
ty-three leaps.  Made  rich  by  his  writing, 
Grey  commissioned  the  House  of  Hardy  to 
design  the  finest  big-game  outfit  money 
could  buy.  The  firm  came  up  with  the  Zane 
Grey  reel,  acclaimed  everywhere  in  the 
1930s.  Grey  set  numerous  records  with  the 
-for  black  marlin,  broadbill  sword- 


reel 


fish,  and  Tahitian  striped  marlin. 

In  1939  Grey  died  and,  soon  afterward, 
the  war  put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  Zane  Grey  reel.  The  demand  for  it  nev- 
er quite  subsided,  however,  and  over  the 
years  the  old  reels,  in  perfect  working  con- 
dition, changed  hands  at  enormous  prices. 
The  modem  Zane  Grey  reel  was  issued  in 


1983;  you  may  have  one  custom-built  for 
$3,800,  for  the  80-pound  reel,  and 
$4,000,  for  the  130-pound  reel. 

There  is  one  simple  yet  revolutionary 
change  in  the  new  Zane  Grey  reel:  the 
clutch/break  lever  has  been  moved  from  its 
usual  position,  beside  the  handle,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  reel.  This  lets  the  fisher- 
man operate  the  rod  with  both  hands  and 
makes  it  easier  to  hold  on  to  the  fish. 
According  to  Grey,  a  big  fish,  in  its  first 
run    travels  some  three  hundred  yards  at 
sixty  miles  per  hour.  The  new  reels  with- 
stand three  times  such  strain.  You  may 
obtain  an  illustrated  catalogue  with  infor- 
mation about  this  reel  and  other  Hardy 
fishing  equipment  by  writing  to  Hardy 
(USA)  Inc.,  123  Sylvan  Avenue    New- 
ark, NJ  07104,  or  House  of  Hardy,  61  I  all 
Mall,  London  SW1,  England. 


Left-  The  HardVs  line  today  includes  the  Ocean  Pnnce  reel  (top  left)    the  deluxe  Smuggler 

%uppe^)aZthe  Perfect  reel  (belo.  reel  case  and  the  Smuggkr  center  nght).  On 

this  page,  above  right:  The  latest  model  of  the  Zane  Grey  red. 
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MOST  PUBLIC  WAY  WAS 
EIMACY  ESTABLISHED. 


amber  longhorn — skitters  on  the  surface  of" 
the  stream  at  the  far  end  of  the  line:  tanta- 
lizing, juicy,  deadly. 

This  is  still  the  world  of  our  imagina- 
tion, so  let  us  assume  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, things  happen  perfectly.  The  trout,  a 
brown  one  with  deep,  tobacco-mottled 
scales,  is  a  canny  fish,  a  veteran  of  at  least 
two  summers  in  these  waters.  He  doesn't 
rush  at  the  fly  like  a  muscular  show-off.  He 
moves  slowly,  more  like  one  of  those  Rus- 
sian submarines  off  the  coast  o(  Sweden. 
He  lurks.  Only  because  you  are  wearing 
Polaroid  sunglasses,  which  defeat  the 
glare,  do  you  notice  his  cigar  shape  emerg- 
ing from  the  purple  gloom  of  the  pool. 

His  snout  nudges  the  base  of 
the  fly.  Amazingly,  you  feel 
the  touch,  carried  like  elec- 
tricity along  the  line  and 
down  the  rod.   You  forget 
the   moorhens  and   the.  whisky   in   your 
pocket  as  your  eyes  strain  at  the  fly.  It  sits 
there  on  the  meniscus.   The  fish  is  still 
there,  too,  its  succulent  shape  immobile. 
Another  nudge,  and  again  a  subtle  kick 
boils  down  the  line.  He  must  take  it  now— 
surely?  He  must  want  it.  No.  The  brown 
submarine  sinks,  a  few  inches  away,  losing 
interest.  You  don't  hold  out  much  hope 
and  are  seriously  considering  spoiling  the 
stillness  by  refilling  your  lungs  with  oxygen 
when  the  miracle  happens.  (You  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  later,  back  in  the  hotel 
when  you  are  drinking  whisky  out  of  a 
proper  glass,   that  no  one  really  knows 
what  induces  a  fish  to  take  a  fly. )  With  one 
lunge,    one   curling  swoop,    the   trout 
changes  its  mind:  deep  inside,  its  motors 
thrust  into  fast  forward;  its  jaws  open  as 
wide  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Your  brain 
does  not  really  believe  your  eyes  as  you 
watch  the  fish  move  and  the  fly  is  sue!  :d 
down.  Not  until  the  ratchet  of  your  reel 
growls  as  it  turns  and  the  line  is  played  out 


are  you  certain  that  your  godson's  handi- 
work has  done  the  trick  yet  again. 

You  count  steadily — one,  two,  three — 
and  yank  the  rod  upright.  According  to 
the  lore,  this  delay  ensures  that  at  least  one 
of  the  barbs  on  your  hook  embeds  itself, 
like  a  tick  on  a  cow,  in  the  cheek  of  your 
fish.  (In  practice,  the  yank  sometimes 
frees  the  fish  completely,  but,  this  being 
the  season  of  our  imagination,  no  such 
heresy  is  allowed.) 

Now  the  sport  really  begins.  Above  all, 
you  must  "keep  contact"  with  the  fish. 
This  me  ins  holding  the  rod  as  upright  as 
you  can  and  the  line  taut.  As  the  rod 
curves  in  a  graceful  parabola,  the  trout  will 
zoom  this  way,  swish  that.  Let  him  go.  Try 
to  hold  him  and  you  will  break  your  line. 
Sooner  or  later  he  will  stop  of  his  own 
accord,  either  exhausted  or  thinking.  The 
second  he  does,  reel  in.  No  matter  that  you 
can't  seem  to  pull  him  in  fast  enough:  the 
fact  that  you  are  pulling  him  in  at  all 
against  his  will  tires  him,  weakens  him  as 
he  uses  his  strength  to  fight  you  rather  than 
to  breathe.  If  he  is  strong,  he  will  suddenly 
take  off  again. 

Three  times,  five  rimes,  ten  rimes,  this 
may  be  repeated,  depending  on  the  river, 
the  size  of  your  fish,  and  your  skill.  Each 
time,  that  brown  shape  should  end  up 
nearer  you  until,  as  you  still  keep  your  rod 
upright  so  that  it  is  almost  bent  double,  the 
fish  flaps  at  your  feet,  curling  and  slapping, 
then  lying  still,  before  it  shakes  and  slurps, 
trying  one  last,  terrible  time  to  escape.  But 
no;  you  scoop  it  into  your  net  and  rerrear 
to  the  bank  and  the  warming  draft  of  whis- 
ky you  have  earned. 

It  is  always  well,  if  you  love  fishing,  to  love 

words,  too.  Fishing  is  so  uncertain  an  affair 
that  the  obsessive  fisherman,  like  the  dedi- 
cated philanderer,  also  needs  to  hone  his 
gift  for  exaggeration,  for  embellishment, 
for  hyperbole,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 


Right:  A  collector^  fantasy  of  Hardy  "jewels"  highlight:  the  St.  George,  Jr     reel  (on  tot  of 
Hardy  s  salmon-fishing  book),  an  old  Wye  rod  (below  book  and  handle  of  a  teksco^ 
and  the  Unique  salmon  reel  (perforated,  right). 
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Specially  constructed  for  improved  action,  this  hollow  bamboo  rod,  nine  feet  long,  was  designed  and  first  manufactured  in  the  I9h 


point  on  it,  tor  lying,  cheating,  and  knav- 
ery.  It,  afteraday — perhaps  even  a  week — 
spent  alone  on  a  river,  you  have  nothing  to 
show  tor  it  except  a  runny  nose  and  a  hang- 
over, a  dollop  of  English  eyewash  is  obliga- 
tory. In  such  circumstances,  fish  have  to 
be  invented,  preferably  in  sizes  unnatural- 
ly large  tor  the  river  in  question,  whose 
prodigious  fighting  powers  make  Hercules 
look  like  a  quiche-eating  wimp  and  who, 
of  course,  escape  at  the  last  moment  in  the 
most  unlikely  manner.  Such  fish,  we  say, 
are  caught  by  the  whisky,  but  no  other  pas- 
time, save  tor  sex,  gives  quite  so  much 
license  tor  the  enjoyment  of  lying. 

The  fisherman,  however,  un- 
like the  philanderer,  never 
lies  about  his  equipment.  On 
the  river  itself,  I  cannot 
cheat.  Five  hundred  dollars 
for  a  rod  and  reel  is  by  no  means  excessive, 
not  it  you  are  not  to  be  let  down  at  the 
crucial  moment.  For  anyone  who  appre- 
ciates quality,  the  finest  fishing  rods  for 
the  past  hundred  years  have  been  put 
together  at  a  small  factory  in  Alnwick 
(pronounced  Ann-ick),  in  the  north  of 
England,  by  the  House  of  Hardy,  the  mi  >st 
illustrious  name  in  game  fishing.  On  the 
tabled  day  we  have  been  describing,  when 
everything  went  right,  I  would  have  had 


with  me  the  latest  jewel  from  Hardy's. 

And  jewel  it  is.  A  slender,  nine-foot 
shank  of  solid  ruby,  shiny  like  a  polished 
gem,  the  hue  of  Romance  Conti,  it  could 
have  been  fashioned  by  a  Faberge  or  a  Cel- 
lini.  It  is  the  latest  "Smuggler"  rod  from 
Hardy's:  a  brilliant  piece  of  engineering 
that  comes  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  tiny,  fif- 
teen-inch segments.  It  builds  up  into  the 
strongest  of  rods  yet  packs  away  into  a 
small  leather  quiver  like  so  many  arrows. 
The  Smuggler  is  perfect  for  traveling 
(hence  its  name),  and — the  most  wonder- 
ful marketing  idea  of  all — in  its  deluxe 
form  the  rod  is  made  of  burgundy-colored 
graphite.  It  is  a  marvel  to  look  at  as  well  as 
incredibly  light  to  hold  (and  that  can  he 
important  when  you  are  spending  a  week 
in  a  Scottish  mist).  To  my  mind,  the  tod 
marks  the  full-blooded  return  of  Hardy's — 
alter  a  brief  period  when  the  firm  appeared 
to  have  lost  its  way — to  the  forefront  of  rod 
and  reel  making. 

The  English,  as  we  know,  love  their 
i nst  1 1  ut  ions  coated  in  history.  Hardy's  does 
indeed  go  hack  more  than  a  century,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  firm  owes  its  ear- 
ly success  to  American  know-how.  The 
"hunt  in',  sbootin',  'n' fishin' "  image  is  so 
devoutly  British  that  this  comes  as  a  bit  of  a 
shock;  but  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when    Hardy's  was  founded,    it   was   the 


Americans   who   made   the   best   tods. 

William  Hardy  began  making  guns  in 
1872.  A  year  later,  joined  by  his  brother 
John  James,  he  added  rods  and,  in  1888, 
reels.  Alnwick,  where  he  lived,  was  not 
only  a  convenient  site  for  his  business;  it 
also  boasted  good  cabinetmakers  and  was 
near  Scotland,  where  the  best  salmon  fly 
tiers  were  found.  He  got  into  rod  making 
only  after  he  had  poached  an  American 
split-cane  rod,  disassembled  it,  then  de- 
cided that  he  could  both  improve  upon  it 
and  manufacture  it  more  cheaply.  At  that 
time  Britain  had  strong  trading  links  with 
India,  which  meant  that  Calcutta  cane 
could  be  imported  at  a  nominal  cost;  so, 
the  firm  was  oft  and  running.  Soon  Hardy's 
was  to  fishing  what  Savile  Row  is  to  men's 
suits  and  Gordon's  is  to  gin. 

The  image  of  Hardy's  was  polished  by 
the  fishing  talents  of  William's  brother 
and  sons.  For  instance,  at  the  1908  France/ 
Britain  International  Fly  and  Bait  Casting 
Tournament,  the  fishing  Olympics  of  its 
day,  John  James  Hardy  won  the  Profes- 
sional Salmon  Fly  Casting  and  Light  Dry 
Casting  tournamenr,  while  Harold  Hardy 
won  the  Amateur  Salmon  and  Trout  Dry 
Fly  Casting  tournament,  and  Laurence 
Hardy  won  the  Professional  Light  Bait 
Casting  tournament. 

Emboldened,  and  with  very  un-British 
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ifcght,  t/ie  Palalcorm  model  was  prized  by  big  game  and  tournament  fishermen  for  us  ease  of  handling  and  rapid'retrieval  line  system. 


flamboyance,  II, tub's  challenged  the 
American  champions,  who,  along  with 
the  French,  were  the  acknowledged  mas- 
ters. J-J  Hardy,  as  John  James  was  known, 
defeated  all  comers  and,  at  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  in  1909,  cast  twenty-seven  yards 
with  a  new  Hardy  rod  weighing  two  and 
tbree-quarters  ounces,  then  the  lightest 
rod  in  the  world.  The  supremacy  of  Har- 
dy's was  established  in  the  best  and  most 
suitably  public  way. 

From  that  time  on,  a  mix  of  exuberance, 
sensible  marketing,  and  strict  quality  con- 
trol kept  Hardy's  at  the  head  of  the  pack. 
Courting  the  top  of  the  fishing  market, 
William  Hardy  used  to  keep  customers 
waiting,  even  in  the  early  days  when  there 
was  plenty  of  stock — making  it  appear  as  if 
Hardy  rods  and  reels  were  scarce. 

The  list  of  Hardy's  engineering  innova- 
tions is  impressive:  the  nonagonal  rod, 
with  nine  sides  for  extra  strength  (1900); 
the  first  screw-grip  reel  fitting  (1911);  dur- 
able pine-reinforced  split-cane  rods  with 
pine  down  the  center  for  extra  strength 
(1935);  ultralight  Holocane  rods  (1950). 
To  these,  add  ballbearing  reels  and  the 
new  rim-control  reels,  which  permit  the 
fisherman  to  control  the  line  simply  by 
keeping  his  finger  on  the  rim  of  the  reel. 
No  wonder  that  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  fished  with  Hardy  rods,  and 


the  company  has  equipped  every  Prince  of 
Wales  during  this  century,  as  well  as  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Spain  and  a  king  and  queen 
of  Italy.  Perhaps  their  most  famous  asso- 
ciation, however,  was  with  the  American 
big-game  fisherman  and  writer  of  West- 
erns Zane  Grey  (see  box,  page  73). 

After  the  Second  World 
War,  fishing's  popularity 
declined  for  a  generation 
or  so.  In  1967  Hardy's  was 
bought  out  by  the  con- 
glomerate of  Harris  and  Sheldon.  At  about 
the  same  time,  two  unrelated  develop- 
ments caused  a  dramatic  revival  of  interest 
in  the  firm's  fishing-equipment  division. 
The  first  was  the  opening  up  of  more 
water,  usually  reservoirs,  to  fishing.  Sec- 
ond, at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment, 
in  Farnborough,  Hampshire,  Leslie  Phil- 
lips discovered  a  way  to  produce  graphite 
in  long  filaments.  Hardy's  was  quick  to  see 
that  this  was  the  ideal  material  for  a  light 
rod.  At  first,  durability  was  a  problem — 
the  rods  snapped  unpredictably  during 
casting  or  as  soon  as  a  fish  was  hooked — 
and  development  lagged  while  a  solution 
was  sought.  The  patent  for  graphite  was 
issued  in  America.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Japanese,  Koreans,  and  other  competitors 
began  to  produce  cheap  graphite  fishing 


rods.  When  Hardy's  was  finally  satisfied 
that  their  new  product  matched  in  quality 
the  older  line,  they  brought  out  a  deluxe 
version  of  graphite  fishing  rods.  Where 
cheaper  brands  that  sell  for  $20  to  $125 
might  contain  about  25  percent  or  less 
graphite,  Hardy  rods,  retailing  for  from 
$160  to  $617,  are  made  of  from  85  to  96 
percent  graphite  and  the  rest  fiberglass  and 
a  smidgen  of  resin,  for  superior  strength. 
Care  is  lavished  on  these  rods:  each  one 
takes  three  to  six  weeks  from  start  to  finish, 
when  it  must  pass  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
team  of  quality  inspectors.  (The  only  per- 
sonnel in  the  Hardy's  factory  not  paid  for 
piecework,  the  inspectors  may  not  be  pop- 
ular, but  they  are  meticulous  about  seeing 
that  only  equipment  in  perfect  condition 
leaves  the  premises. ) 

The  glory  days  are  here  again  for  Har- 
dy's. Mr.  J.  L.  Hardy,  a  board  member 
from  the  original  family  and  an  avid  sports- 
man, has  been  four  times  world  profession- 
al bait-casting  champion.  As  for  less  able 
practitioners  of  the  fishing  art,  a  Hardy  rod 
and  reel  carries  no  guarantee — except,  of 
course,  that  the  one  that  gets  away  gets 
away  from  the  very  best.  □ 

Peter  Watson,  a  British  jourrudist  and  the 
author  of  The  Caravaggio  Conspiracy,  is 
also  an  obsessive  fishernuin. 


FOR  A  LIGHT  ROD.  SO  DID  THE  JAPANE 
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The  "season"  in  London  means  different  treats  for 
different  tastes — Wimbledon  for  tennis,  the  Derby 
and  Ascot  for  racing,  Covves  for  yachting,  Henley 
for  crew,  Lord's  for  cricket,  the  queen's  garden  par- 
ty, the  Chelsea  Flower  Show.  For  lovers  of 
antiques  the  London  season  means  the  Grosvenor 
House  Antiques  Fair.  This  year  it  will  be  opened  at  3:00  P.M.  on 
Wednesday,  June  12,  by  Princess  Alexandra,  whose  father,  the 
late  duke  of  Kent,  opened  the  fair  half  a  century  ago,  in  1935,  a 
year  after  it  began — the  first  such  fair  in  Europe. 

From  June  12  through  Saturday,  June  22,  in  the  grand  ballroom 
at  Grosvenor  House,  in  Park  Lane,  for  an 
admission  fee  of  £6  (including  the  hand- 
book) you  may  see  a  high-quality  collec- 
tion from  nearly  ninety  British  dealers. 
Every  single  object — furniture,  silver, 
Oriental  art,  carpets,  tapestries,  sculpture, 
paintings,  prints,  antiquities,  glass,  jewel- 
ry, arms,  armor,  books,  coins,  and 
clocks — is  thoroughly  vetted  by  commit- 
tees of  independent  experts  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  is  at  least  a  hundred  years  old 
(that  is,  made  before  the  year  1886),  with 
the  exception  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
for  which  the  cutoff  date  is  1914.  The 
experts  also  make  sure  that  objects  are  gen- 
uine, in  their  original  form  and  not  over- 
restored,  propei ly  attributed  and  labeled, 
and  "of  an  appropriate  standard  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fair." 

Thanks  in  part  to  these  requirements, 
Americans  have  become  an  important  presence  at  the  fair,  buy- 
ing almost  half  the  objects  displayed  and  sold  during  those  eleven 
days.  They  do  so  with  more  confidence  than  they  can  bring  to 
their  own  fair,  New  York's  Winter  Antiques  Show,  for  it  still 
refuses  any  such  formal  protection  against  fakes  or  fairy  tales.  This 
reliability  is  a  British  tradition.  The  Grosvenor  House  Fair  is  run 
by  the  British  Antiques  Dealers'  Association,  which  has  long 


required  its  members — on  all  export  sales,  not  only  at  the  fair  but 
in  their  shops — to  "give  certificates  as  to  the  age  or  the  minimum 
age  of  Antiques."  If,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  piece  later  turns 
out  to  be  fake,  the  dealer  must  refund  your  money. 

"We  sack  members  every  year  for  falling  below  par, "  laughs  the 
BADA's  president,  Brand  Inglis,  a  handsome  and  distinguished- 
looking  man  of  forty-five,  who  protests  that  in  fact  his  only  dis- 
tinction is  being  the  association's  shortest  member  ("almost  five 
foot  six  inches").  "Every  member  of  the  BADA  comes  up  for  elec- 
tion by  our  council  every  year.  It's  a  wonderfully  undemocratic 
society — we  can  do  whatever  we  think  is  right  and  are  not 
required  to  give  any  reason  at  all  for  not 
reelecting  a  member.  When  they're 
naughty  we  warn  them  to  pull  up  their 
socks,  but  if  they  don't,  we  kick  them  out 
without  the  complicated  rules  of  evidence 
and  endless  expense  of  law  courts." 

The  ambience  at  the  Grosvenor  is 
always  good.  It  is  obviously  a  selling  fair, 
not  an  exhibition,  and  if  less  grand  and 
beautiful  than  Paris's  Biennale  des  Anti- 
quaires,  it  is  handsomer  and  more  intimate 
than  New  York's  Winter  Antiques  Show. 
Some  15,000  people  attend  the  fair,  5,000 
on  the  opening  day,  and  70  percent  of  the 
objects  exhibited  are  sold.  Dealers'  booths 
take  up  some  1,600  square  meters,  1,035 
in  the  "Great  Room"  and  565  in  the  balco- 
ny. The  minimum  cost  for  booths  is 
£1,000;  the  maximum,  £12,500,  plus 
£500  for  a  color  advertisement  in  the  cata- 
ogue.  (Even  the  merchandise  in  nonexhihitors'  ads  must  be  vet- 
ted, so  strict  are  the  fair's  standards.)  Perhaps  an  additional  50 
percent  is  spent  by  each  dealer  on  the  costs  of  insurance,  flowers, 
and  transportation,  which  may  be  considerable  for  out-of-town 
exhibitors,  who  occupy  about  16  percent  of  the  space. 

Again  and  again,  at  the  Grosvenor  you  will  see,  touch,  and 
desire  objects  of  museum  quality.  There  is  an  almost  erotic  ele- 


A  hammered- silver  throne  and  footstool,  once  an  Indian  prince's,  now  for  sale  by  Mallell,  L65,000.  Opposite:  An  incomparable  Louis  XV 

note  case  of  gold  and  carved  mother-of-pearl,  with  pencil,  fromS.  J.  Phillips,  L70,000.  Below:  The  hack  of  an 
eighteenth-century  South  Staffordshire  (probably  Bilston)  ring  stand  from  Halcyon  Daysin  London,  £5,600.  A  watch  is  set  in  its  front  side. 


EVERYONE  CAN  BUY  BOLDLY  AT  THE  GROSVENOR  I IOLSE  FAIR 

BY  LEON  HARRIS 

THE  WORD  FOR 
LONDON'S  ANTIQUES  SHOW- 
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teiz! 

An  extraordinary  model  fire  grate  made  around  1845  in  England  of 
polished  steel  and  ormolu.  From  Stair  &  Company,  LI,  100  (sold). 

merit  peculiar  to  a  fair  like  this  that  no  museum  affords:  you  can 
possess  what  you  lust  after.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  treasures  for 
sale — though,  merchants  being  merchants,  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  some  glorious  piece  in  the  catalogue  is  sold  tl.e  day  before 
the  fair.  Any  merchant  worthy  of  the  name,  after  all,  knows  that 
you  sell  when  there's  a  customer. 

For  £10,000,  S.  J.  Phillips  offers  a  5-  by  3.6-inch  note-pad 
case — that's  only  £3,888.88  per  square  inch,  with  a  gold  pencil 
thrown  in.  But  what  a  note-pad  case!  A  Louis  XV,  gold  and 
carved-mother-of-pearl  masterpiece,  made  in  Paris  in  1752,  and 
decorated  with  piquant  chinoiserie  scenes  of  rustic  life  to  amuse 
people  who  knew  little  of  farming.  Only  forty  years  after  its  crea- 
tion, the  exquisite,  insouciant  class  for  which  such  dazzling  toys 
were  made  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  French  Revolution. 

Everywhere  at  the  Grosvenor  there  are  allusions  to  the  history 

A  rare  nineteenth-century  suzani  embroidery  from  Samarkand,  of 
silk,  wool,  and  silver  thread.  £9, 500  from  Heskia. 
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of  England  and  its  colonial  past.  John  Keil's  booth  displays  an 
inexhaustibly  intricate  late-seventeenth-century  Indian  cabinet 
inlaid  with  carved  ivory  for  £48,000 — an  elegant  example  of  the 
lavishly  worked  objects  that  represent  the  glories  of  the  British 
Empire,  now  as  defunct  as  that  of  the  Moghuls. 

Norman  Adams  Ltd.  displays  a  West  Indian  satinwood  "Carl- 
ton House"  writing  table,  so  called  because  of  its  kinship  to  the 
furnishings  of  the  vanished  palace  in  Regent  Street  built  by  the 
prince  regent,  later  George  IV — yours,  now,  for  £100,000,  and  a 
reminder  of  that  self-indulgent  royal  person,  who  was  neverthe- 
less a  man  of  taste  and  a  great  patron  of  the  arts. 

Halcyon  Days'  Susan  Benjamin  is  a  dealer  who  never  disap- 
points, somehow  replenishing  her  tiny  Bilston  treasures  as  if  they 
were  as  easy  to  come  by  as  fish  and  chips.  Her  prize  this  year  is  an 
eighteenth-century  ring  stand  (£5,600)  that  is  a  reproach  to  man- 
ufacturers today,  who  seem  to  prefer  the  quick  and  easy  to  the 
excellent.  The  beautiful  bleu  du  roi  front  has  a  John  Archambo 
watch  inset,  but  the  back,  decorated  with  doves  and  fruits,  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  front. 

S.  Franses  brings  a  single  object  to  the  fair,  but  it  is  a  marvel. 
Twenty-one  feet  nine  inches  wide,  thirteen  feet  seven  inches 
high,  it  is  a  splendid  Louis  XV  tapestry,  designed  by  Charles 
Antoine  Coypel  between  1733  and  1741.  In  colors  almost  as  viv- 
id as  the  day  they  left  the  Gobelins  factory,  it  represents  a  scene 
from  the  opera  Armide,  with  the  knight  Renaud  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  vengeful  Armide's  siren  song.  The  £180,000  price  tag  proves 
the  force  of  fashion  in  art.  "In  the  late  fifties  and  sixties  you 
couldn't  give  tapestry  away , "  recalls  Simon  Franses,  "but  now  it  is 
in  vogue  again  and  recognized  as  a  major  art  form." 

In  the  field  of  Oriental  art,  Michael  Goedhuis  Ltd.  Colnaghi 
Oriental  shows  an  eighteenth-century,  Edo  period  (1615-1868), 
Japanese  temple  ewer  cast  in  bronze  at  £9,000,  as  art  nouveau  in 
feeling  as  if  it  had  been      
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made  in  Paris  in  1895. 

Sydney  L.  Moss  Ltd.  is 
offering  a  handsome  con- 
tribution to  scholarship: 
Emperor,  Scholar,  Artisan, 
Monk:  The  Creative  Person' 
ality  in  Chinese  Works  of 
Art.  It  consists  of  a  cata- 
logue and  three  bound  re- 
productions. Thus  if  you 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
1638  original  of  Chang 
Hung's  scroll  Peach  Blossom 
Spring  and  Fan  Ch'ang 
Ch'ien's  accompanying 
poem  at  £36,000,  you  may 
instead  buy  the  catalogue 
with  its  reproductions  of 
paintings  and  calligraphy 
for  a  trifling  £45. 

But  the  law  of  the  jungle 
applies  no  less  in  Mayfair 
than  in  Malaysia.  Some 
dealers  thrive  and  grow, 
some  sicken,  some  disap- 
pear. At  John  Sparks,  once 
a  treasure  house  of  Oriental 
art,  the  cupboard,  if  not 
bare,  is  at  best  scantily 
stocked,  while  at  Earle  D. 
Vandekar,    long    the 


A  haughty  Chinese  camel,  Tang 
dynasty,  with  a  beautiful  glaze. 
From  Spink  &  Son,  L45,000. 
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AMERICANS  BUY  ALMOST  HALF  THE 
OBJECTS  DISPLAYED  AND  SOLD  DURING  THESE  ELEVEN  DAYS. 


Detail  of  an  eighteenth-century  Gobelins  tapestry  by  Coypel,  a  prize  from  S.  Frames  Ltd.  L180,000 


HANKY-PANKY 


That  the  BADA  does  not,  of  course,  function  per- 
fectly and  is  not  a  community  of  saints  was  revealed 
some  weeks  ago  when  John  Partridge,  grandson  of 
a  BADA  founder,  Frank  Partridge,  resigned  from 
the  association.  He  is  incensed  because  he  thinks 
the  BADA  does  not  exert  sufficient  discipline  on 
its  members  in  regard  to  "ring"  and  "knockout"  operations — 
which  are  illegal  in  England,  but  difficult  to  prosecute. 

A  "ring"  is  a  group  of  dealers  who  refuse  to  drive  up  the  price  by 
bidding  against  one  another  at  auction.  Instead,  just  one  member 
of  the  ring  bids.  After  the  auction,  the  ring  holds  its  own,  second 
auction — the  "knockout" — and  the  member  who  is  willing  to  pay 
the  most  for  it  gets  it.  The  difference  between  the  first  and  the 
second  price  is  divided  among  ring  members. 

An  international  observer  snorts  skeptically,  "Partridge  is  sim- 
ply grandstanding.  I  know  of  no  important  dealer  who  doesn't  at 
least  buy  from  the  ring,  even  if  he  doesn't  take  an  active  part  in  it. 
The  moral  difference  is  no  greater  than  that  between  the  thief  and 
the  buyer  of  stolen  goods." 

As  in  other  areas  of  life,  the  little  guy  is  the  one  who  gets 


punished  and  the  big  guys  get  off.  In  1981,  Agnews,  Eugene 
Thaw,  and  Artemis  were  prosecuted  for  not  revealing  that  at  a 
country  auction  they  were  buying  jointly,  thereby  managing  to 
keep  the  price  of  an  Algardi  bust  down  to  £165,000.  Afterward 
they  sold  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York,  for 
£265,000.  The  law  requires  not  only  that  they  inform  the  auc- 
tioneer but  also  that  they  prove  they  are  buying  jointly  only 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  alone.  In  fact,  £165,000  is 
pocket  money  to  those  three  dealers.  So,  what  happened  to 
them?  Nothing! 

The  situation  is  sometimes  no  different  in  the  United  States.  If 
in  New  York  State  there  were  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  to 
raise  the  price  of  milk,  the  attorney  general's  office  would  smash 
it.  But  in  the  face  of  an  obvious  conspiracy  to  hold  down  the  price 
that  a  widow  or  an  estate  gets  for  a  Rembrandt  or  a  ruby,  Albany 
looks  the  other  way. 

In  London,  the  sharpest  rebuke  the  BADA  feels  it  is  judicious 
to  make  is  to  ask  its  sinning  member  to  resign  from  the  organiza- 
tion— in  effect,  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  Partridge  wanted  to  make  a 
stronger  statement. 


N  AND  AGAIN, YOU  WILL  SEE,TOUCI  1.  AND  DESIRE 
OBJECTS  OF  MUSEUM  QUALITY. 


greatest  source  of  Export  porcelains,  there 
are  to  he  seen  pottery  and  china  that  the 
firm  would  have  spurned  a  few  years  ago. 
Even  at  300-year-old  Spink  &  Son  the 
pickings  are  slim  and,  worse,  unsurpris- 
ing— for  what  we  look  for  at  a  great 
antiques  fair,  in  addition  to  the  standard, 
stellar,  six-figure  stuff,  is  a  surprise:  some- 
thing never  seen  before,  something  that 
makes  us  laugh  or  understand  better  our 
incurable,  age-old  urge  to  decorate. 

That  Stair  should  have  a  su- 
perb sunburst  walnut  tall- 
boy for  £20,000  is  hardly 
surprising,  but  what  a  de- 
light to  see  for  the  first  time 
ever  a  model  (ten  and  a  half 
by  thirteen  inches)  nineteenth-century 
polished  steel  and  ormolu  fire  grate.  It  can- 
not be  a  maitrise  piece — the  small  work  required  in  France  before 
an  apprentice  could  become  a  maitre — for  no  such  display  of  vir- 
tuosity was  called  for  in  England.  Was  it  then  a  sample  from  a 
London  shop,  or  a  model,  perhaps,  to  be  carted  around  the  coun- 
tryside to  show  local  builders  what  could  be  ordered.'' 

At  Mallett,  the  inevitable  japanned  cabinet  and  the  very  rare 
German  boule  breakfront  are  ho-hum  if  compared  with  the 
£65,000  hammered-silver  maharaja's  throne  and  footstool,  wait- 
ing to  be  put  in  his  air-conditioned  box  at  the  Cowboys'  Texas 
Stadium  by  a  Dallas  oil  oligarch. 

Above:  A  rococo  George  11  silver  kettle,  stand,  and  Limp.  LI 2,500 

from  Brand  Inglis.  Below:  A  writing  table  kin  to  those  with 
which  George  IV  furnished  Carlton  House.  L100, 000  from  Norman 

Adams  Ltd.  Right:  Japanese  bronze  temple  ewer,  L9, 000  from 

Michael  Goedhuis  Ltd.  Colnaghi  ( )rienta{.  ( )pposite:  Autumn  on 

the  Thames,  by).-).  Tissot.  L525, 000  from  Richard  Green  (sold). 


Heskia's  myriad  rugs  are  superb,  but  the 
£9,500  Uzbek  suzani,  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury embroidered  dowry  bedspread/wall 
hanging,  is  nothing  less  than  stunning. 
These  wonderfully  colored  embroideries 
are  well  known,  but  few  visitors  can  ever 
have  seen  one  with  its  background  entirely 
embroidered  in  silver  thread — obviously 
for  a  Samarkand  Rockefeller. 

For  collectors  who  can't  make  the  Gros- 
venor  in  June,  London  offers  another 
important  fair,  the  Burlington  House  Fair, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  from  Sep- 
tember 11  to  22.  It  is  held  every  two  years, 
alternating  with  Paris's  Biennale.  Al- 
though the  Grosvenor  is  restricted  to  Brit- 
ish dealers,  the  Burlington  includes  presti- 
gious foreign  dealers.  Nothing  is  cheap  at 
the  Grosvenor  House  Fair.  Even  eigh- 
teenth-century men's  paste  jewelry  but- 
tons, to  be  seen  at  Harvey  &  Gore's  stand,  cost  from  £75,  for  a 
single  button,  to  £1,200,  for  a  set  of  twelve. 

But  what  is  perhaps  most  impressive  for  an  American  is  to  see 
fellow  citizens,  who  at  New  York's  Winter  Antiques  Show  would 
be  afraid  to  buy  so  much  as  a  program  without  their  decorator's 
advice,  buying  confidently  at  Grosvenor  House,  on  their  own. 
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"American  decorators  won't  come  over  here  to  buy  with  their 
clients,"  explains  a  famous  English  dealer,  "because  they  are 
accustomed  to  a  25  percent  or  more  secret  commission  from 
American  dealers  which  is  built  into  the  price,  whereas  we  Euro- 
pean dealers  build  in  and  give  them  only  10  percent.  Here  in  Eng- 
land, although  it's  changing  a  bit,  rich  people  never  use  a  deco- 
rator, or  at  least  would  never  admit  to  it,  whereas  Americans  are 
proud  to  boast,  'Mario  Buatta  did  me!' 

"It's  rather  like  the  old  English  saying 'One  doesn't  fno  jewelry; 
one  inherits  it  or  one  marries  it.'  An  Englishwoman  would  never 
admit  to  such  a  lack  of  background  and  taste  as  to  have  to  ask  a 
decorator's  advice,  espec  ially  if  she  actually  has  done  so.  Here, 
the  minute  an  antique  is  delivered,  it  becomes  an  heirloom 
owned  by  the  family  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
back  to  the  contrary.  "□ 

Leon  Harris  wrote  about  the  Paris  Biennale  in  our  February  1 985  issue. 
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/\  )  y~     hree  years  ago,  Mad- 
^^  M  hur  Jaffrey  let  the  Brit- 

\~^_^y^r  *sn  'n  on  a  vefy  we" 

^- — -*^  kept  secret:  that  one  of 

the  glories  of  the  world  is  the  cook- 
ery of  India.  Not  only  did  this  small,  ele- 
gant woman  tell  the  English,  in  a  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  television  se- 
ries, that  Indian  cuisine  is  rich  and  almost 
infinitely  various,  particularly  in  its  vege- 
tables. She  also  taught  them  what  it  is — 
"getting  every  shade  of  meaning  out  of  a 
spice" — and  what  it  is  not — the  meals 
most  Westerners  have  experienced  as  In- 
dian food.  So  popular  was  her  program 
that  the  vivaciously  pretty,  sari-clad  Jaf- 
frey saw  her  name  become  a  household 
word  in  England,  in  the  same  way  Julia 
Child's  is  here.  Now,  with  the  showing  o( 
the  BBC  series  on  nearly  a  dozen  public - 
television  stations  in  this  country,  Jaffrey 
is  sure  to  mean  culinary  discovery  in 
America,  too. 

Get  ready  to  be  surprised.  Take  that  sta- 
ple of  Indian  restaurants — "curry."  Any- 
one who  has  eaten  in  an  Indian  restaurant 
will  remember  how  the  waiter  pleasantly 
asks  each  diner,  "Do  you  like  your  food 
mild,  medium,  or  hot?"  Then  he  >  asses 
the  choices  along  to  the  cook,  who  throws 
more  or  less  hot  sauce  into  each  already 
cooked  serving.  As  she  describes  this  pro- 
Patricia  Lynden,  a  New  York-based  journal- 
ist and  editor,  often  writes  about  food. 
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cess,  Jaffrey  rolls  her  eyes  almost  into  her 
fluffy  bangs,  for  in  the  minds  of  Indians, 
"curry"  simply  does  not  exist. 

Jaffrey  guesses  that  it  was  probably 
invented  in  around  the  sixteenth  century 
by  some  Englishman  in  India  who  heard 
the  word  kari  (Tamil  for  sauce),  or  karhi,  a 
dish  made  with  buttermilk  and  chickpea 
flour;  or  perhaps  he  learned  the  name  of  a 
spice  called  the  kari  leaf.  Ergo,  "curry."  In 
any  case,  Indians  never  use  the  word  when 
speaking  in  their  own  tongues,  and  they 
would  never,  never — in  their  own  food — 
use  that  prepackaged  blend  of  spices  that 
usually  includes  cumin,  coriander,  fenu- 
greek, red  peppers,  and  turmeric  and  is 
labeled  "curry  powder." 

That  Madhur  Jaffrey  should  be  the  her- 
ald angel  of  Indian  cookery  is  very  odd. 
Born  fifty-one  years  ago,  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  businessman  in  New  Delhi,  she 
left  India  to  study  acting  at  London's  Royal 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  and,  as  she 
says  in  her  high-pitched,  British-accented 
voice,  "acting  is  still  what  I  enjoy  most." 
Hungering  for  her  native  food  during  those 
student  days,  she  wrote  her  mother  asking 
for  recipes.  Both  lessons — acting  and 
cooking — she  learned  well.  By  the  midsix- 
ties  she  had  won  international  acclaim  for 
her  role  in  the  Merchant-Ivory  film  Shake- 
speare Wallah,  but  success  did  not  bring 

These  fragrav  spices  create  a  wealth  of  subtle 
tastes  m  Indi  £ry. 
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offers  tor  more  acting  work.  The  Neiv  York 
Times  food  editor  Craig  Claiborne  heard 
that  Jaffrey  could  cook,  however,  and 
wrote  an  article  about  her.  From  that  came 
an  otter  from  a  publisher,  and  in  1973  her 
An  Invitation  to  Indian  Cooking  (Knopf) 
appeared  to  laudatory  reviews. 

The  book  led  to  requests  that  she  teach, 
which  she  did  nrst  in  the  home  of  her 
Green 


James  Beard,  and  later  in  her  own,  closet- 
size  kitchen.  In  1981  she  wrote  The  World- 
of-the-East  Vegetarian  Cooking  (Knopf),  a 
highly  original  compilation  of  recipes  from 
several  Asian  countries,  including  India, 
designed  to  add  to  the  limited  vegetarian 
repertory  available  to  Westerners. 

When,  late  in  1982,  her  BBC  television 
series  went  on  the  air,  Jaffrey  not  only  had 
a  hit  series,  but  the  book  put  out  by  the 


BBC  to  accompany  it,  Madhur  Jaffrey's 
Indian  Cookery  (published  in  the  United 
States  by  Barron's),  was  also  a  best-seller 
in  England  for  eleven  months. 

n  the  past  three  years  she 
has  managed  to  produce 
two  more  cookbooks. 
One,  to  be  published  in 
the  United  States  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
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'.an  ponval,  cooked  with  mustard  seeds  and  fresh  c 


oamut. 


Tamarind  chutney  with  bananas,  and  gre, 
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Yogurt  spiced  with  cayenne  and  roasted  cumin  seeds,  poonu 
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(still  untitled),  is  international  in  scope;  it 

des<  ribes  light,  qui*,  k,  .iikI  easy  dishes  th.it 
make  adventurous  use  oi  |afrrey's  expertise 
with  spices.  The  other,  fromAtheneum,  is 
the  nuinunu-nt.il  .A  HostC  "t  India,  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt  to  gather  and 
characterize  the  foods  ot  each  ot  India's 
regions. 

An  Invitation  to  Indian ( booking  and  Mad 
(mi  Jeffrey's  Indian  Cookery  devote  more 


space  to  meat  dishes  than  to  vegetable 
cooking,  in  deference  to  the  Western 
mode  oi  organizing  a  meal  around  a  "main 
course"  oi  meat.  But  in  a  real  Indian  meal 
eating  household,  |affre\  points  out,  "the 
meat  dish  is  merely  one  ot  perhaps  six  dish 
es,  all  the  rest  ot  them  being  vegetables." 
Manx  ot  the  nearly  700  million  Indians  are 
vegetarians,  for  reasons  that  often  have  to 
do  with  either  religious  practice  or  povei 


ty.  These  people,  says  laffrey,  "devel  , 
over  hundreds  ol  years  a  really  marvelous 
vegetable  cuisine  that  the  world  hardly 
knows     ,1  great  loss. " 

l.iihey's  husband,  Sanford  Allen,  a  tall, 
handsome,  and  courtly  violinist,  notes 
that  at  a  vegetarian  meal  in  India  "there  is 
so  much  variety  ol  texture  and  taste,  you 
don't  even  realize  you  haven't  had  any 
meal."  Even  in  the  poorest  households, 


with  dumplings,  and  rice  with  morels  are  some  of  the  regional  specialties  Madhur  ]affrey  prepared  for  this  Indian  feast. 
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sist  of  no  : 

member  |  ea   tains! : 

which   ir 

hundred  varieties)  and  rice  and 
yogurt,  there  are  always  rhree  or 
four  chutneys,  to  keep  the  fla 
interesting.  The  combination  of 
a  pulse,  rice,  and  a  dairy  product 
provides  all  the  protein  o(  a  steak 
with  none  of  the  cholesterol — 
one  reason  a  vegetarian  diet  is 
now  being  viewed  with  new- 
found respect  in  the  West. 

ndian  cuisine, 
unlike  that  of 
France,  Italy,  or 
China,  has  not 
been  enhanced  by  Indian  restau- 
rants, where  the  fare  is  by  and 
large  limited  to  meat,  rice,  and 
unleavened  breads  plus  a  sparse 
sampling  of  vegetables.  Now,  fi- 
nally, a  number  of  culinary  insti- 
tutes in  India,  notably  in  Bom- 
bay, teach  aspiring  hotel  chefs  a 
broad  range  of  their  country's 
cookery.   Even  so,   lucky  is  the 
traveler  there — even  luckier  the 
diner  at  an  Indian  restaurant  any- 
where— who  gets  a  chance   to 
taste  Indian  food  as  Indians  know 
it.  Indeed,  the  only  restaurant  that  Jaffrey 
unreservedly  recommends  (and  this  in- 
cludes the  highly  touted  Bombay  Brasser- 
ie   in  London)   is  the  Vishala,   in  Ah- 
medabad,  Gujarat,  which  is  "completely 
authentic"  and  where,  according  to  Jaf- 
frey,  "everything  is  delicious."  The  only 
problem  is  getting  there. 

Every  true  Indian  dish,  Jatfrey  says,  is 
cooked  with  its  own  combination  of  spic- 
es. "Spices  can  be  roasted,  or  popped  in 
hot  oil,  or  ground  with  water  or  vinegar,  or 
partially  crushed  and  combined  with  other 
spices.  Just  as  a  painter  has  a  palette  of  a 
million  shades  and  textures,  so  we  have  a 
palette  of  a  million  flavors.  And  we  know 
how  to  grade  and  shade  so  well." 

Those  are  the  tastes  and  textures  she 
will  set  forth  in  the  regional  cookbook. 
"Every  region  has  an  interesting  cuisine," 
she  explained  recently.  "There  are  proba- 
bly a  thousand  different  potato  recipes 
alone.  Few  people  know  about  the  pan- 
cakes and  breads  you  can  get  in  India.  And 
there  must  be  a  million  chutneys.  E  *erv 
household  has  its  own;  some  are 
some  are  cooked,  some  are  sweet,  some 
sour,  some  pungent.  And  they  are  fi 
nutrition." 

Jaffrey  tests  het  research,  working 
quickly  in  the  long,  narrow  kitchen  of  her 


Madhur  Jaffrey:  the  herald  angel  of  Indian  cookery 

and  her  husband's  country  house,  a  Feder- 
al building  in  upstate  New  York.  She  is 
preparing  a  six-course  lunch.  Her  skin  has 
a  youthful  glow;  her  black  hair  is  in  a  braid; 
and  today  she  wears  a  white  tang,  meaning 
tight,  pajama  and  brown  kuria  top.  "Mus- 
tard seed,  when  popped  in  hot  oil,  gets  a 
nutty  taste,"  she  says,  shaking  the  frying 


WE  HAVE  A  I'ALETTE 

OF  A 
MILLION  FLAVORS.'' 


pan  over  the  flame.  "If  it  is  ground,  the 
seeds  release  all  their  pungency  and  have  a 
slight  bitterness." 

She  moves  to  the  rice  that  is  cooking  in 
a  pot  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  The  morels 
she  has  added  give  off  a  lovely,  earthy  fra- 
grance. It  is  the  only  dish  for  which  she  has 
meticulously   measured   out   the   ingre- 
dients: two  cups  of  basmati  rice  to  two  and 
two-thirds  cups  of  broth.  "Ah,"  she  says 
nder  the  lid  and  quickly  taking  .1 
"The  rice  is  done.  Each  grain  of  rice 
1  ooked   through,    and  yet  the 


grains  must  remain  separate. 

Aftet  two  hours,  the  meal  is 
ready.  Sanford  Allen,  who  is 
black  and  was  raised  in  Brooklyn, 
opens  and  pours  the  wine,  a 
Meursault-Perrieres  1982 — the 
only  inauthentic  note,  since 
wine  is  not  drunk  at  Indian 
tables.  The  dinner  consists  of  a 
deeply  satisfying  Bengali  dal 
cooked  in  water  with  turmeric, 
mustard  seeds,  and  bay  leaves;  a 
cool  yogurt  dish  from  the  south  to 
which  sauteed,  shredded  green 
squash  and  sauteed  onions  have 
been  added;  a  pilaf  from  Kashmir, 
fragrant  with  morels;  a  tamarind 
chutney  with  fresh  banana  slices; 
a  Bengali  dish  consisting  of  slices 
of  pumpkin  deep-ft ied  in  a  batter 
of  chickpea  and  rice  flours  with 
poppy  seeds;  and — finally — also 
from  Bengal,  prawns,  sauteed  in 
nutty-tasting  mustard  oil  and  a 
sauce  of  crushed  mustard  seeds. 

At  the  table,  the  talk  turns  to 
music,  the  shy,  bespectacled  Al- 
len's field,  and  Jaffrey  notes  that 
he  was  a  violinist  with  the  New 
Yotk  Philharmonic  and  she  a 
guide  at  Lincoln  Centet  when 
they  met,  twenty  years  ago.  Soon 
theteaftet,  she  won  the  Best  Ac- 
tress Award  at  the  Berlin  film  festival  for 
her  performance  in  Shakespeare  Wallah, 
becoming  the  first  Indian  to  win  an  inter- 
national film  award.  Even  so,  she  could 
not  then  find  work.  She  had  been  married 
to  (and  divorced  from)  the  actot  Saeed  Jaf- 
frey and  had  three  small  daughters  to  sup- 
port— "very  dog  days,"  she  recalls.  Jaffrey 
and  Allen  married  in  1967,  and  he  has 
been,  in  effect,  father  to  her  daughters. 

Now  Jaffrey's  career  as  an  actress  has 
again  taken  off.  In  1982  she  won  excellent 
notices  in  anothet  Metchant-Ivory  film, 
Heat  and  Dust,  with  Julie  Chtistie.  Last 
year  she  made  The  Assam  Garden,  with 
Deborah  Kerr,  in  England;  it  is  scheduled 
to  be  teleased  in  the  United  States  soon. 
She  plans,  too,  to  play  Medea  on  the  Lon- 
dt  m  stage  next  yeat .  Where  does  that  leave 
her  alternate  career  as  a  culinary  pundit.' 
Jaffrey  does  not  wotty.  For  one  thing,  each 
upswing  in  one  career  has  so  far  led  directly 
to  an  upswing  in  the  other.  For  another, 
even  if  she  never  writes  another  cook- 
book, her  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's 
top  food  writers  is  secure.  Her  television 
series  promises  to  popularize  Indian  cui- 
sine in  America,  as  it  has  in  Britain.  What 
more  can  anyone  accomplish  in  these  sen- 
sorily  avid  times  than  expand  the  gustatoty 
pleasures  of  the  Western  world?  □ 
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dhi.  This  has  been  the 
capital  >.  u\  foi  ancient 
Hindus,  medieval  Af- 
ghans,  Moghul  empe- 
rors, and  British  viceroys.  Its  cuisine  bears 
the  imprints  of  all  its  rulers.  Aromatic  rice 
pilars  studded  with  chunks  of  meat  and 
crisply  tried  unions,  lamb  braised  with 
small  turnips  owe  their  origins  to  Moslem 
courts.  The  British  have  lett  a  legacy  of 
puddings,  meringues  filled  with  cream, 
and  tomato  soup.  Out  ol  Anglo  India  has 
come  the  "patty,"  curried  ground  meat 
wrapped  in  individual  shells  of  putt  pastry. 
The  Hindus  of  Delhi  have  contributed 
exquisite  vegetable  dishes — potatoes  sim- 
mered gently  with  tomatoes,  cumin,  and 
asafetida  (the  last  giving  it  a  truffle-like 
flavor);  whole  okras  stutted  with  fennel, 
tried  onions,  and  dried  mango. 
Kashmir.  Lakes  and  streams  abound  in 
this  Himalayan  state,  and  from  them  are 
harvested  fish  and  lotus  root,  the  latter 
tasting  something  like  an  artichoke  bot- 
tom. The  two  are  often  cooked  together  in 
mustard  oil,  which  imparts  a  sweet  nutti- 
ness.  A  staple  for  Kashmiris  is  haak,  young 
collard  greens  cooked  with  green  and  red 
chilies,  mustard  oil,  and  either  garlic  or 
asafetida.  Many  of  the  vegetables,  like 
eggplant,  are  cooked  with  dried  ginger 
powder  and  ground  fennel  seeds.  The 
samovars  found  in  most  Kashmiri  homes 
dispense  either  a  souplike  "salty  tea"  or  a 
spicy  brew,  kahva.  Perhaps  Kashmir's  most 
famous  dish  is  goshtaba,  a  very  large  meat- 
ball made  by  first  pounding  meat  with  a 
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wooden  mallet  into  a  silken  paste. 
Bengal.  Bengalis  are  great  fish  eaters,  of- 
ten combining  fish  heads  with  split  peas, 
and  estuary  prawns  with  greens.  The  fish 
that  generates  the  most  euphoria  is  the 
shadlike  hilsa,  which  is  sometimes 
steamed  in  a  paste  of  crushed  mustard 
seeds  and  sometimes  smoked.  Other  su- 
perb Bengali  dishes  include  cauliflower 
cooked  with  poppy  seeds,  lamb  braised 
with  red  pumpkin,  and  chickpeas  stewed 
with  the  heart  of  a  banana  tree.  Bengalis 
talk  rather  proudly  of  their  discerning 
sweet  tooth.  Two  of  India's  most  popular 
sweets,  rasgulla  (cheese  balls  in  syrup)  and 
rasmalai  (cheese  patties  in  thickened  and 
flavored  milk),  originated  here. 
Gujarat.  This  western  state  produces  one 
of  India's  best  all-vegetarian  cuisines. 
Among  the  specialties  is  khandvi,  a  wide, 
flat  chickpea  noodle  that  is  rolled  up  and 
then  topped  with  fresh  coconut,  Chinese 
parsley,  hot  green  chilies,  and  mustard 
seeds.  It  melts  in  the  mouth.  Another  pop- 
ular dish  is  handva,  a  savory  cake  made 
with  a  batter  of  soaked  split  peas,  grated 
vegetables,  and  spices  and  then  encrusted 
with  mustard  and  sesame  seeds.  Millet 
breads  smothered  with  butter,  pancakes 
made  with  black-eyed  peas,  and  small  veg- 
etables smoked  slowly  over  wet  straw  are 
also  found  here. 

Goa.  Part  of  the  state  of  Maharashtra,  this 
former  Portuguese  colony  on  the  Arabian 
Sea  is  known  for  its  delicious  sorpatel,  a 
spicy  stew  made  with  pork  and  sannas, 
brown-rice-flour  pancakes  fermented  with 
a  palm-tree  sap  called  toddy.  Seafood  here 
is  superb.  Cockles  are  served  smothered  in 
a  coconut  sauce,  and  shrimp,  fresh  from 
the  sea,  are  cooked  with  red  chili  powder 
and  coconut  milk.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  find 
crabs  stuffed  with  a  delicate  julienne  of 
vegetables  as  it  is  to  find  plump  young 
mackerel  roasted  over  straws  from  the  rice 
field.  Bibinka,  a  cake  of  egg  yolks,  coconut 
milk,  and  sugar,  is  baked  in  layers  and  is 


Vegetables  have  inspired  many  of  India's  most 
prized  regional  dishes. 

another  regional  specialty  of  Goa. 
Hyderabad.  Now  in  the  southern  state  of 
Andhrapradesh,  this  area  once  had  a 
princely  court  made  up  of  Arab  and  Mo- 
ghul nobility.  The  court  is  gone  but  the 
nobles  remain.  At  their  banquets  whole 
sheep  are  still  served,  stuffed  with  chick- 
ens, eggs,  and  pilafs.  Lamb  and  pounded 
wheat  are  cooked  together  and  served  with 
crisply  browned  onions  and  lime  wedges: 
this  is  the  Indian  cassoulet.  Tiny  eggplants 
are  stuffed  with  ground  sesame  seeds, 
ground  roasted  peanuts,  and  sour  tamarind 
paste.  Yellow  split  peas  are  often  cooked 
with  lamb,  and  chicken  with  fresh  fenu- 
greek greens  or  fresh  dill. 
Tamil  Nadu.  In  this  state,  running  along 
India's  southeastern  coast,  breakfast  might 
consist  of  small,  light,  and  slightly  sour 
rice  cakes — idlis — served  with  coconut 
chutney  and  steaming  cups  of  freshly 
roasted  filter  coffee.  Dosas,  crepe-like  cre- 
ations made  of  finely  ground  split  peas  and 
fermented  rice,  are  often  eaten  as  snacks. 
(The  Madras  Woodlands  restaurant,  in 
Manhattan,  serves  such  vegetarian  fare 
from  south  India. )  Fish  abounds.  Crabs  are 
cooked  with  sour  tamarind  and  aromatic 
kari  leaves,  and  prawns  with  shallots  and 
coconut  milk. 

Kerala.  On  India's  southwestern  coast, 
this  lush,  tropical  state  produces  many 
dishes  cooked  with  locally  grown  cloves, 
cinnamon,  black  pepper,  and  cardamom. 
One  such  dish,  Kerala  stew,  is  made  with 
meat,  potatoes,  and  coconut  milk.  It  is 
served  with  superb,  yeasty  rice-flour  pan- 
cakes called  appams.  Another  heavenly 
product,  found  nowhere  else  in  India,  is  a 
syrup  called  paani.  It  is  eaten  with  yogurt 
and  is  unbeatable  in  flavor.  Seafood  here  is 
good  and  plentiful.  Sardines  are  cooked 
with  smoked  tamarind,  and  oyster  fritters 
are  very  popular.  — Madhur  jaffrey 
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Costume  museums  seem  to  he  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
complete  modern  city  as  concert  halls  and  lihraries. 
There  are  well  over  1 50  collections  open  to  the  public 
worldwide,  and  Paris  has  long  had  several.  But  the  city 
where  fashion  was  set  for  three  centuries  will  outdo 
itself  when  its  first  national  museum  of  costume  is  opened,  in  the 
Palais  du  Louvre  next  Decemher. 

The  Musee  des  Arts  de  la  Mode  (MAM)  is  in  the  Pavilion  de 
Marsan,  at  109  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  last  huilding  of  the  Louvre 
complex,  looking  over  the  Tuileries  Gardens  down  the  grand  axis 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  Pavilion,  unused  since  1870  and 
much  of  it  never  finished,  may  well  be  the  most  important  part  of 
the  most  prestigious  building  in  Paris.  By  devoting  it  to  fashion, 
the  French  government  is  making  an  important  statement. 

The  project  began  in  1981  as  a  suggestion  from  Robert  Bordaz, 
president  of  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  to  Jack 
Lang,  the  minister  of  culture.  It  was  a  suggestioi.  implying  that 
culture  cannot  be  limited  to  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, literature,  and  dance  but  includes  fashion,  too,  among  other 


things.  There  is  an  all  too  obvious  irony  in  the  fact  that  this 
museum  should  finally  have  been  conceived  and  brought  forth  by 
a  Socialist  government,  for  haute  couture  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  rich — the  ultimate  expression  of  Thorstein  Veb- 
len's  "conspicuous  consumption." 

"That's  nonsense!"  snaps  the  museum's  acting  director,  Daniel 
Janicot.  "First  of  all,  this  museum  is  no  less  interested  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  eighteenth-century  underfootman  and  the  nine- 
teenth-century cancan  dancer  than  it  is  in  what  the  Callot  sisters 
and  Lanvin  and  Vionnet  made  for  the  rich  in  this  century.  The 
problem  of  course  is  that  whereas  the  duchess's  dress  is  preserved 
by  the  family,  her  lady's  maid's  costume  is  not. 

"In  addition,  it  was  ordinary  French  citizens  who  made  these 
things,  even  when  they  were  made  for  rich  Egyptians  or  Peru- 
vians. When  we  look  at  art  masterpieces  in  Italy,  we  don't  think 
about  the  politics  of  the  Medici.  Matters  like  that  have  no  bearing 
on  their  artistic  merit." 

Janicot,  the  thirty-seven-year-old  head  of  MAM,  is  soft-spo- 
ken, hardheaded,  and  utterly  certain,  all  qualities  not  unusual 


Opposite':  The  New  Look,  introduced  by  Christian  J  )ior  after  the  war:  tightly  fitted  bodices  over  long,  full  skirts.  This  Dior  jacket  ( 1 950)  is 
of  the  stiff  black  wool  used  for  uniforms,  embroidered  by  Rene' with  beads,  gold  sequins,  and  peacock  feathers  in  a  pattern  called  Oasis. 
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Made  around  1870,  this  day  dress 

with  bustle  is  of  plaid  toile  de  Vichy  trimmed 

with  a  profusion  of  ruffles. 


The  great  Paul  Poiret  designed  this 

satin  evening  coat,  worn  over  a  dress  by 

Margaine  Lacroix,  both  circa  1910. 


WAS  ORDINARY  FRENCH  CITIZENS  WHO  MADE  THESE  THINGS.' 


among  members  of  the  tiny  top  elite  of  the  French  civil  service 
that  runs  the  country  no  matter  what  political  party  happens  to  be 
in  power.  He  is  the  maitre  des  requites  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat, 
founded  by  Napoleon,  to  which  each  year  the  five  top  graduates  of 
Paris's  Institut  d'Etudes  Politiques  are  appointed.  Also  a  licensed 
lawyer  and  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole  Nationale  d' Administration, 
J  an ico  t  is  the  delegue  general  of  the  Union  Centra le  des  Arts  Deco- 
ratifs,  which,  in  effect,  puts  him  in  charge  of  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  the  Musee  Camondo,  and  the  Musee  de  la  Publicite, 
as  well  as  MAM.  Since  firing  the  first  director  of  the  museum, 
Daniel  Marchesseau,  he  has  not  hired  another  but  continues  to 
serve  as  acting  director.  Asked  when  a  new  director  will  be 
appointed,  he  answers  vaguely,  "Qaviendra." 

"It  is  essential,"  he  insists,  "to  remember  two  things  about 
MAM:  that  we  are  national,  and  that  our  writ  runs  to  all  the  arts 
of  fashion.  The  Louvre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  international 
museum,  interested  in  art  from  all  peoples,  all  places,  all  times. 
The  Musee  des  Aits  Decoratifs  is  also  international.  But  this 

A  dress  to  wear  to  a  wedding  in  1898 — this  of  blue  wool  with 
appliqued  embroidery,  designed  by  E.  Cogenhem. 


museum  is  national  only — exclusively  French.  And  by  'Arts  de  la 
Mode, '  we  mean  all  of  them,  not  only  clothes  but  all  accessories — 
jewelry  and  combs,  hair  curlers  and  shoes;  mirrors,  buttons, 
canes,  and  handkerchiefs;  ribbons,  hats,  umbrellas,  and  under- 
wear; children's  clothes,  wigs,  handbags,  and  fans — as  well  as  all 
the  people  who  produced  them  and  how  they  are  produced;  how  it 
goes  from  sketch  to  glamorous  dress;  the  sewing,  the  pressing,  the 
photographing." 

Janicot's  insistence  that  fashion  is  culture  makes  moot  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  art.  Thus  he  shrewdly  avoids  the  question 
American  art-museum  directors  face  today  as  a  vocal  segment  of 
their  constituencies  demands  a  fashion  department:  Is  it  art? 

For  years,  indeed  centuries,  France  was  the  absolutely  domi- 
nant force  in  world  fashion,  hut  now  the  United  States,  Italy,  and 
japan  are  often  France's  equal  or  superior.  The  purposes  of  MAM 
therefore  go  beyond  exhibiting  fashion  as  an  aspect  of  national 
culture,  to  an  economic  goal:  this  museum  and  the  way  it  operates 
are  designed  to  help  Paris  and  France  regain  their  leadership  in 
the  fashion  world. 

The  inaugural  exhibition  originally  planned  for  MAM  was  to 
be  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  by  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  for  Yves  Saint 
Laurent.  The  mere  announcement,  however,  raised  the  sort  of 
firestorm  the  French  have  always  relished  in  their  cultural  affairs 
since  long  before  the  Salon  des  Refuses  and  the  Sacredu  Pnntemps 
riot.  Aside  from  political  infighting,  it  was  unacceptable  that  the 
Louvre  should  be  seen  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  which  held  its  YSL  show  in  1983-84. 

The  Saint  Laurent  show  has  now  been  postponed  until  1986, 
and  the  opening  show,  next  December,  under  the  direction  of 
Mme.  EdmondeCharles-Roux,  the  writer  and  longtime  editor  in 
chief  of  the  French  Vogue,  will  be  "La  Mode  et  Ses  Amants. "  The 
most  beautiful  clothes  and  fabrics  in  the  museum's  permanent 
collection  will  illustrate  quotations  on  fashion,  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  1940,  to  be  selected  by  the  Academie  Gon- 
court,  of  which  Mme.  Charlcs-Roux  is  a  member.  The  young 
theatrical  director  Alfredo  Arias  will  mount  the  first  show  with 
period  rooms:  some  of  these  are  inspired  by  such  prominent  fig- 
ures as  Jules  Verne,  others  by  wagons-lits  of  the  1920s. 

Janicot  describes  the  premiere  with  appropriate  Gallic  self- 
esteem.  "In  terms  of  light,  sound,  and  motion,  our  exhibi- 
tions, starting  with  this  one,  must  be  absolutely  different, 
obviously  more  exciting,  and  many  tunes  more  memorable 
than  the  deadly  static  shows  at  other  fashion  museums. 
Our  displays  should  appear  and  disappear,  should  not  only  reflect 
the  latest  technology  but  also  a  knowledge  of  Zen.  Ifwe  cannot  do 
it  better  than  anyone  else,  we  shouldn't  do  it  at  all."  Asked 
whether  his  museum  has  any  of  the  military  uniforms  of  Nicolas 
Chauvin,  whose  name  is  immortalized  in  chauvinism,  Janicot 
smiles,  then  answers  discreetly,  "I  think  not." 

No  eighteenth-century  court  gown,  no  Poiret  masterpiece 
seems  to  excite  Janicot  so  much  as  his  new  computet.  "This  whole 
museum  is  for  nothing,"  he  explains,  "unless  it  is  perfectly  cata- 
logued so  that  it  can  be  used  efficiently.  We  have  between  one 
and  two  million  fabric  samples;  85,000  documents  and  photo- 
graphs;  30,000  fashion  magazines,  store  catalogues,  and  sketch- 
books; 1  5,000  costumes;  40,000  fashion  accessories.  When  these 
ue  completely  catalogued  and  cross-referenced,  a  visiting  design- 
er or  historian  can  instantly  call  up  what  he  or  she  wants  by  name, 
by  period,  and  by  kind." 


Three  turn-of-the-century  beauties  by  Worth,  given  to  UCAD  by  their  owner  in  1920.  The  gown  at  left,  of  white  satin  broche,  dates  from 
the  early  1900s;  that  in  the  center,  of  black  faconne  velvet,  was  nuide  circa  1898;  and  the  one  on  the  right,  of  red  velvet  lame,  circa  1895. 


The  museum  will  eventually  occupy  all  nine  floors  of  the  Pa- 
vilion: on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  the  two  major  exhi- 
bitions per  year,  limited  to  four  to  six  months  each  to  avoid  fading 
and  other  damage;  on  the  fifth  and  sixth,  rotating  smaller  exhibi- 
tions from  the  permanent  collection  and,  as  in  museums  around 
the  world,  a  retail  shop;  on  the  third  and  fourth,  the  library  and 
archives;  on  the  second,  conservation  laboratories;  on  the  first,  a 
book  shop  and  reception;  and  in  the  basement,  storage. 

From  MAM's  retail  shopjanicot  expects  an  initial  turnover  of 
from  2.5  to  4  million  francs.  "But  we  hope  to  do  much,  much 
more, "  he  says,  "selling  exclusive  models,  for  men  as  well  as  wom- 
en, to  Neiman-Marcus  and  Bergdorf  Goodman.  These  will  not 
only  be  reproductions  of  historical  pieces  but  also  dernier  en 
designs  made  just  for  us  by  the  youngest  and  best  French  design- 
ers. We  think  it  essential  to  be  luxurious  and  contemporary  rather 
than  just  nostalgic.  Of  course,  we  will  sell  some  Schiaparelli 
scarves,  Poiret  belts,  Chanel  costume  jewelry,  in  a  pink-marble, 
Faubourg  St.  -Honore-style  boutique  designed  by  Jacques  Grange. 
But  in  another  shop  we  will  be  absolutely  avant-garde,  with  500- 


to  1,500-franc  dresses  and  400-  to  600-franc  blouses  by  such 
designers  as  Thierry  Mugler,  Jean-Charles  de  Castelbajac,  and 
Elisabeth  de  Senneville." 

A  museum,  finally,  is  not  its  bricks  and  mortar,  not  its  admin- 
istrators and  fund-raisers,  not  its  computers  and  retail  shops,  but 
its  collections  and  the  curators  who  assemble  and  conserve  them. 
MAM  is  a  union  of  two  separate  costume  collections.  One  is  that 
of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  known  as  UCAD  (Union  Cen- 
trale  des  Arts  Decoratifs).  Its  curator  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
Mile.  NadineGasc,  and  it  consists  largely  of  accessories,  textiles, 
and  the  most  important  textiles  library  outside  Lyons,  as  well  as  a 
small  collection  of  complete  historical  costumes,  many  dating 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  other  collection  is  that  of 
UFAC  (Union  Franchise  des  Arts  du  Costume),  which  was 
founded  in  1948  by  members  of  the  fashion  industry  with  Mile. 
Yvonne  Deslandres  as  its  general  deputy.  This  collection  is 
strongest  in  clothing  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
and  has  a  rich  fund  oi  fashion  magazines,  photographs,  and 
designers'  drawings. 
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Opposite:  A  Pierre  Balmain  evening 

dress,  circa  1950,  made  for  the 

entertainer  Margaret  Phelan.  Right:  A 

sequined  Paco  Rabanne  evening  gown 

cut  like  a  priest's  chasuble  (1976),  the 

earrings  by  Madeleine  de  Rauch. 


FASHiON  INCLUDES  EVERYTHING:  RIBBONS,  BUTTONS,  SHOES, CANES. 


Under  MAM,  the  newly  formed  umbrella  organization,  these 
two  collections  and  their  curators  are  united,  sharing  equal  status 
in  the  museum  hierarchy.  Mile.  Deslandres,  white-haired,  gravel 
voiced,  a  historian  of  costume  and  something  of  a  prima  donna,  is 
curator  of  the  Department  of  Fashion.  She  delivers  dicta  as  she 
moves  through  the  endless  racks  of  treasures: 

"Fashion  exists  only  when  people  discard  clothes  before  they 
are  used  up  (that  is  the  reason  we  have  virtually  no  poor  people's 
or  servants'  clothes  from  earlier  times),  and  this  personal  caprice 
didn't  begin  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 
Renaissance,  when  people  ceased  thinking  only  of  hell  and  para- 
dise. They  saw  themselves  as  kings  of  the  universe  and  their  own 
bodies  as  beautiful  and  to  be  exalted.  .  .  . 

"This  is  a  museum  of  history,  politics,  and  economics,  because 
the  evolution  of  the  human  form  tells  the  story  of  the  human 
condition.  .  .  . 

"This  robe  d'accouchee,  given  us  by  Madame  de  Bonneval, 
requires  thircy-six  hours  of  ironing.  Can  anyone  or  anything 
speak  more  eloquently  to  the  subject  of  class  differences  and  class 
enmity?  .  .  . 

"Nowadays,  to  care  about  names  of  the  so-called  haute  couture 
is  absurd.  When  for  7,000  francs  a  woman  can  buy  a  unique  work 
of  genius  from  Jean-Charles  de  Castelbajac,  she  m  ist  be  unmiti- 
gatedly  fatuous  to  pay  30,000  francs  to  Chanel  for  something  that 
is  not  unique.  .  .  . 

"To  mistake  a  Saint  Laurent  for  a  Poiret  or  a  Patou  is  like  mis- 
taking a  Bernard  Buffet  for  a  Cezanne.  .  .  . 

"To  understand  the  paintings  of  Wattcau,  one  must  examine  a 
robe  voltmte  of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  . 

"The  greatest  creator  in  the  fashion  world  today  is  Issey 
Miyake." 

Asked  to  select  from  the  collection  the  most  important 
pieces  and  her  favorites,  Mile.  Deslandres  is  at  a  loss. 
Her  first  choice,  one  of  the  empress  Eugenie's  hats,  is 
at  once  replaced  by  the  uniform  of  the  chauffeur  of 
the  French  ambassador  in  Berlin  in  1935:  gray  serge 
with  leather  puttees.  "This  is  the  kind  of  outfit  we  need  most  and 
will  probably  never  get,"  she  despairs:  "the  lackey's,  the  coach- 
man's, the  carpenter's,  even  the  characteristic  cap  and  blouse 
worn  comparatively  recently  by  taxi  drivers." 

Mile.  Gasc,  a  cheerful,  chatty  chain-smoker,  whose  title  is 
curator  of  the  Department  ot  Textiles,  has  a  scholar's  aversion  to 
show-biz  techniques  of  displaying  her  fragile  treasures.  An  art  his- 
torian with  a  strong  background  in  museology,  she  has  published 
widely  in  the  field  of  textiles.  She  is  quick  to  point  out,  "There  are 
various  museums  around  the  world  where,  for  example,  a  movie 
director  may  study  four  or  five  eighteenth-century  ball  gowns,  but 
here  he  may  see  not  only  many  such  dresses  but  at  the  same  time 
four  or  five  hundred  samples  of  fabrics  such  ball  dresses  might 
have  been  made  of.  We  have  some  6,000  books  of  samples,  with 
three  or  four  hundred  samples  in  each  book;  that  is  to  say,  some- 
two  million  textiles.  Nowhere  else  i-  •  lure  anything  even  remote- 
ly comparable. 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  other  fascinating  collections:  the 
Abegg-Stiftung  Bern,  in  Riggisberg,  Switzerland;  the  V  &  A,  in 
London;  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  in  New  York;  or 


even  the  Brooklyn  Museum  or  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum; 
but  for  textiles  our  museum  is  hors  concours." 

Asked  how  she  handles  the  problem  all  museums  must  cope 
with  of  the  citizen  who  wants  to  know  the  value  of  some  alleged 
treasure  left  by  Oncle  Marcel  or  Tante  Hortense,  Mile.  Gasc 
smiles:  "I  receive  everyone  who  wants  to  see  me  and  1  will  iden- 
tify, but  I  will  give  no  value.  For  that,  1  send  them  to  an  expert  at 
the  auction  house  Hotel  Drouot." 

In  addition  to  its  professional  curators,  MAM  has  committees 
whose  members — Mme.  Helene  David-Weill,  Mme.  Pierre 
Schlumherger — can  muster  the  social  and  financial  clout  all 
museums  must  command.  "We  have  already  received  handsome 
gifts,"  exults  Mile.  Deslandres.  "Mrs.  Clark  Coleman  of  Las 
Vegas,  who  was  a  cabaret  singer  in  the  1 940s  and  fifties  hinder  her 
own  name,  Margaret  Phelan) ,  sent  us  superb  long  gowns  made  for 
her  performances  by  Pierre  Balmain.  In  order  that  such  gifts  by 
Americans  be  tax  deductible,  they  must  be  made  to  the  French- 
American  Foundation  in  New  York  (825  Third  Avenue,  NYC 
10022;  phone:  212-308-5520].  I  hope  more  and  more  fashionable 
American  women  will  give  their  Mainbochers  and  Adrians  and 
Hattie  Cirnegies  to  dear  Diana  Vreeland,  and  their  Faths  and 
Schiaparellis  and  Balenciagas  to  us." 

A  problem  for  museums  like  this,  as  well  as  for  American  librar- 
ies and  historical  societies,  is  that  most  Americans  don't  think  of 
themselves,  their  correspondence,  or  their  business  records  as  part 
of  history.  A  woman  whobuysclothesat  Dior  or  even  Montana  or 
Chloe  and  whose  mother  bought  from  Molyneux,  Worth,  and 
Paquin  simply  doesn't  realize  that  her  dresses,  like  the  silver  wed- 
ding dress  of  Catherine  the  Great  she  saw  in  the  Kremlin  or 
Josephine's  cape  at  Malmaison,  are  history. 

"This  museum  is  not  just  a  storage  operation,"  says  Janicot, 
"and  not  only  for  the  general  public.  We  expect  professionals, 
historians  as  well  as  designers,  to  he  among  our  most  important 
visitors  and  that  they  will  touch  and  use  our  objects.  Therefore,  at 
least  in  the  early  years,  conservation  will  probably  use  one-third 
of  our  annual  budget — restoring,  cleaning,  repairing,  pressing. 
Our  restoration  lab  opens  in  December,  but  at  the  moment  our 
most  important  pieces  have  been  farmed  out  to  professionals  who 
specialize  in  textiles,  like  the  people  who  worked  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry.  Little  things  are  being  cared  for  by  what  we  call  the 
petites  mains —  retired  couture  seamstresses,  button  makers,  weav- 
ers. We  need  the  most  talented  and  the  most  dedicated  of  them  to 
come  out  of  retirement  and  work  here  on  our  second  floor.  Only 
their  increasingly  rare  skills  will  save  these  glorious  relics  of  their 
craft." 

These  wonderful  clothes,  with  their  luxury  of  detail  and  a  skill 
of  execution  unimaginable  in  today's  throwaway  world,  are  a 
breathtaking  demonstration  of  why  France  was  so  long  the  capital 
of  the  fashion  world.  Janicot  hopes  that  MAM  will  bring  back  the 
glory.  If  that  happens,  it  will  mark  a  new  step  for  museums. 
Instead  of  merely  preserving  past  accomplishments,  the  Musee 
des  Arrsde  la  Mode  could  do  more,  reviving  the  spirit  that  created 
them,  too.  Not  bad  for  an  institution  dedicated  to  something  as 
ephemeral  as  fashion.  □ 

Leon  Harris's  The  Great  Diamond  Robbery,  a  children's  book  set 
partially  in  the  Louvre,  will  be  published  this  fall  by  Atheneum. 


Opposite:  This  robe  d'accouchee  was  worn  by  a  woman  after  childbirth  around  I860.  Wade  oj  very  fine  linen,  with  a  Watleauesque  panel 
hanging  behind,  it  takes  ilays  to  iron,  with  all  its  pleated  ruffles.  The  bonnet  is  of  fine  embroidered  linen  with  bands  of  Lice. 
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HARRY  WINSTON, 

WHICH  NEVER  THINKS  SMALL 

SEES  A  NEW  MARKET 


For  over  half  a  century  the  name  Harry  Winston  was  synony- 
mous with  huge,  sparkling  gems  having  romantic  allusions. 
1  o  Winston  s  son  and  successor,  Ron,  fell  the  task  of  both 
mamtaintng  this  market  and  broadening  the  company's 
appeal  to  a  generation  of  women  whose  tastes  run  to  jewelry  that 
has  perhaps  a  little  less  grandeur,  a  little  more  Prac ticality,  and 
certainly  much  less  cost.  The  results  can  be  seen  on  this  page 

To  create  the -new  line,  Ron  Winston  turned  to  the  talents  of  a 
orty.ix.year.old  Greek  designer  named  N,ck  Frantz.s,  wh os 
trammg  included  teaching  himself  Arabian  goldsmithery.  "As 
«x«  as  we  talked,  I  knew  we  were  heading  in  the  same  direction  » 
W.nston  recalls  That  direction  was  manifest  in  the  Petit  Salon 
W.ns  on  s  marble  jewel  box  of  a  "boutique"  in  New  York's fast 
-onable  Trump  Tower.  There,  women  can  hnd  Frantzis's  sultry 
—TftSTJ  -7  Of  which  evolved  from  the  original  on! 
cept  the  bra.ded  cords  known  as  silk  passementerie 

desisnsTo  h?falT  ^u   linC  JS  dlf,Crem  fr°m  the  cl— 1 
designs  to  be  found  at  the  main  Grand  Salon,"  Frantzis  savs 

horn  the  setting  of  the  stones  to  what  you  can  do  with  them  "On 

the  lower  end  of  the  line  (about  $6,000)  is  a  silk  necklace  with 

five  interchangeable  cords  in  vibrant  playful  colors,  joined J  he 

center  w.th  diamond-studded  and  ruby,  sapphire/or  cabochon 

ornaments.  At  the  upper  end  ($32,000)  is  the  trip  e^tiered  pead 

necklace,  featuring  e.ghteen-karat  gold  bands  set  with  diamond 

bra  eLs       T^  M°St  °f  *"  Xttin*  for  "^  e^S 

bStv  of  r bces  are  removabie- This  °pens  up  **  p « 

bil.ty  of  the  wearers  using-you  guessed  it-even  a  hallmark 
W.nston  diamond  in  the  center.  __]oyce  f^2 
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Its  site  blasted  out  of  granite,  Beauport  clings 

to  the  edge  of  the  harbor  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Below,  glass  pieces  in  the  Octagon  Room. 

COLLECTORS' 
HOUSES 

THREE  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  BEAUTIES 


BY  DIANE  CARASIK  DION 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LIZZIE  HIMMEL 

It  took  Henry  Davis  Sleeper  twenty-seven 
years  to  build  his  dream  house,  hut  well 
before  he  had  finished,  local  sightseers  and 
prominent  European  visitors  were  recog- 
nizing the  towered  mansion  as  a  major 
New  England  attraction.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  a  house  that  looked  quite  like  Sleep- 
er's. Nestled  into  the  rocky  shore  above 
Gloucester  Harbor,  forty  miles  northeast 
of  Boston,  this  "cottage"  looms  dark  and 
mysterious  in  the  distance.  As  one  draws 
nearer,  the  sprawling  structure  of  field- 
stone,  brown  shingle,  and  brick  rev<  als  a 
marvelous  gallimaufry  of  architectural 
styles  and  grace  notes.  Here  a  fierce  gar- 
goyle keeps  watch;  there,  white  shutters  arched  windows  lend  a  faintly  ecclesiasti- 
sport  shamrock  cutouts,   while  slender     cal  air;   a  dovecote  and  a  weathervane 

occupy   two  of   the   mansion's  nineteen 

Diane  Carasik  Dion  is  a  senior  editor  at  the      intersecting  root  lines. 

Boston  public-television  station  WGBH.  To  any  homeowner,  intersecting  roof 
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lines  signal  the  potential  nightmares  of 
leaks  and  water  damage.  To  any  architect 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  postmodern 
collective,  "eclectic"  does  not  designate  a 
style.  Impractical  and  unpredictable, 
Beauport,  as  Sleeper  named  his  home  (af- 
ter "Le  Beau  Port,"  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain's  sobriquet  for  seventeenth-century 
Gloucester),  may  he  America's  most  idio- 
syncratic house.  Filled  with  history,  it 
reflects  little  of  the  historical  period  or  the 
architecture  of  its  day.  Zany,  energetic, 
exuberant,  Beauport  is  not  so  much  an 
inspiration  of  Henry  Sleeper's  as  it  is  an 
extension  of  Henry  Sleeper,  a  grown-up 
boy  living  among  the  playthings  and  stage 
sets  of  his  imagination. 

Right,  the  Chinese  Room:  Cantonese  wall- 
paper depicts  farming  and  pottery  making. 

CONNOISSKIIR 


Now  one  of  the  most  fascinating  hold- 
ings of  the  Society  fot  the  Presetvation  of 
New  England  Antiquities  (SPNEA,  our 
largest  private  regional  landmarks  group), 
Beauport  was  designed,  beginning  in 
1907,  by  Sleeper  in  collaboration  with  the 
Gloucester  architect  Halfdan  Hanson. 
Dismantling  an  eighteenth-century  farm- 
house, Sleeper,  who  worked  for  the  rich 
and  famous  as  an  interior  designer — he 
decorated  the  estates  of  such  film-world 
legends  as  Joan  Crawford  and  Fredric 
March — started  Beauport  from  a  core  of 
three  modest  stone  rooms.  From  there  it 
grew,  room  by  room,  each  a  distinctive 
world,  to  a  total  of  forty  rooms  at  the  time 
of  Sleeper's  death,  in  1934- 

Inside,  the  house  is  surprisingly  bright. 
The  apple  green  Golden  Step  Room  lies 
awash  in  sea  light  streaming  through  a  wall 
of  picture  windows;  the  table,  shimmering 
with  crystal  and  china  for  a  breakfast  party 
of  sixteen,  evokes  Hollywood  of  the 
1920s.  On  the  same  floor,  the  low-ceil- 
inged  and  cavelike  Pine  Kitchen,  with  its 
squat  wooden  tables,  massive  hearth,  and 
rows  of  black  kettles,  suggests  the  austere 
life  of  colonial  settlers.  The  flickering 
lights  of  pierced  tin  lanterns  cast  mottled 
shadows  over  Sleeper's  own  bedroom,  the 
Indian  Room.  Amid  wooden  barnyard  an- 
imals and  Robinson  Crusoe  prints,  the 
man  could  recall  the  boy.  From  a  pano- 
ramic glassed-in  porch  that  cantilevers  out 
over  the  water,  he  could  gaze  beyond  the 
rocks  to  the  sea. 

Sleeper's  large  circle  of  friends  included 
the  great  art  collectors  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  and  Adelaide  Howard  Childs 
Frick,  with  whom  he  shared  the  desire  to 
accumulate  the  beautiful  and  the  exotic. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting 
for  treasures  to  bring  back  to  Beauport. 
Amassing  rooms  full  of  American,  French, 
and  English  furniture  and  objects,  he 
atranged  his  home  with  a  witty  sensitivity 
to  color,  texture,  and  shape.  Walls,  floors, 
doors,  and  windows  from  older  houses 
were  incorporated  into  many  rooms.  Rug 
patterns  mimic  window  designs,  and 
images  on  a  painted  vase  echo  those  on  an 
inlaid  tabletop — Sleeper  had  a  fondness 
for  symmetries.  In  the  Octagon  Room, 
everything  is  eight  sided:  the  ceiling,  the 
dining  table,  the  game  board,  the  rug. 

The  variety  of  Sleeper's  collection  is 
immense.  Thousands  of  objects  pleased  his 
expansive  taste.  He  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
a  craze  for  early  Americana,  and  by  1920 
other  admirers  from  many  parts  of  the 

Above:  An  arched  doorway  into  the  Music 
Room;  left,  the  wall  behind  the  chair  m  the 
Belfry  Chamber  contains  a  secret  passage. 
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country   wore  making  the 
journey  to  Gloucester  to  ex 
amine  his  acquisitions.  Nu- 
merous  types  ol  glass     Bris 
toll  Sandwich,  amber,  and 
amythesi     line  shelves  and 
inhabit  Beauport's  crannies. 
Throughout  the  house  are 
hundreds  ol  carefully  select- 
ed pieces  ol  native  Indian 
work,  nautical  and  theatri 
cal  artifa(  ts,  and  silhouette 
paintings.    The  furnishings 
include  mam  bold  pieces  in 
curly  maple,  Sleeper's  favor 
ite    wood;    Windsor    ami 
Carver  chairs;   majolU  a 
ware;  pewter;   and  sixty 
hand  hooked  rugs. 

The  clear  light  and  wild 
flora  ol  the  rugged,  mile- 
long  Eastern  Point  peninsu- 
la, which  guards  Gloucester 
1  [arbor,  helped  to  make  it  a  summer  colo- 
ny. Sleeper  welcomed  hundreds  ol  artists, 
authors,  diplomats,  and  dilettantes  to 
Beauport.  One  house  guest,  Henry  Francis 
du  Pont,  was  so  impressed  by  Sleeper's  col- 
lection of  early  Americana  that  he  re- 
turned home  to  Delaware  and  there  start- 
ed his  own  museum  ol  American  arts, 
Winter  thur. 

Purchased  by  Charles  and  Helena 
(Woolworth)  McCann  in  1935,  Beauport 
lalso  called  the  Sleeper-McCann  House) 
was  given  to  SPNEA  in  1942.  Little  has 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  home's  first 
owner.  The  sundial  in  the  garden  reads,  "II 
Faut  Cueillir  les  Heures  Comme  les  Beaux 
Fruits."  Henry  Sleeper  did  pick  his  hours 
as  if  they  were  beautiful  fruit;  his  free-spir- 


Uarrett  House,  in  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  built 

in  1800  as  "Forest  Hall,  "  was  among  the  finest 

Federal- style  mansions  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 


ited  fantasy  house  is  a  legacy  of  his  talent. 

The  history  of  Barrett  House  begins  with  a 
marriage  and  a  boast.  The  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  home  was  a  wedding  gift 
in  1800  from  two  competitive  fathers-in- 
law.  When  Charles  Barrett,  Sr. ,  offered  to 
build  Forest  Hall  for  his  son  and  new 
daughter-in-law,  the  father  of  the  bride 
vowed  that  he  would  furnish  as  fine  a 
house  as  the  father  of  the  groom  cared  to 
construct.  Both  men  kept  their  word. 

If  Beauport  is  a  triumph  of  personal 
vision,  then  Barrett  House  is  a  celebration 
of  tradition.  Set  back  from  the  road  in  a 
small  New  Hampshire  village,  the  white 
Federal  house  typifies  the  enduring,  tour- 
square  image  of  New  England  that  those 


who  live  elsewhere  find  so 
reassuring.  Behind  the  dark 
green  shutters  are  people  of 
substanc  e:  churchgoers,  vot- 
ers, hank  trustees  the  bed- 
rock oi  the  community. 
from  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  when  Barrett  Se- 
nior, a  wealthy  textiles  man- 
ufacturer, designed  his  son's 
three-story  manor,  until  to- 
day ,  both  the  image  and  the 
house  remain  intact. 

Barrett  House,  as  the  epit- 
ome of  rural  elegance,  is  by 
definition  stately.  The  elev- 
en rooms  of  the  main  house- 
are  joined  on  one  side  by  an 
extensive   wing  tor  storage 
and  servants' quarters  and  on 
the  other  by  a  row  of  carriage 
houses.    A   short  distance 
away   stands   a   great    barn, 
which  still  houses  the  winter  sleighs  of 
Barren  Junior's  family  and  the  hirchbark 
canoes  of  later  Barrett  generations. 

The  first-floor  rooms,  with  their  bro- 
cade drapes  "puddled"  to  indicate  wealth, 
display  Empire  and  Victorian  furnishings. 
The  original  bride's  dowry  of  Federal  fur- 
nishings, complemented  by  many  addi- 
tions from  her  descendants,  reflects  the 
history  of  several  generations  of  a  single 
New  England  family. 

The  kitchen  hearth,  one  exposed  beam 
inscribed  with  carved  initials,  stands  in 
good-humored  contrast  to  the  subdued 
tone  of  the  rooms  of  the  first  two  floors.  On 
the  third  floor,  a  children's  room,  despite 
its  furnished  dollhouse  and  theater,  seems 
spartan  and  not  at  all  a  likely  background 


Belou'  left:  The  Barretts  entertained  in  their  third-floor  ballroom  around  a  square  rosewood  piano;  eenter,  an  Empire  sofa  and  a  bust  of  a 
family  friend,  Nathan  Appleton,  dominate  the  parlor;  right,  in  the  Green  bedroom,  a  Windsor  side  chair  from  the  original  Barretts. 
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tor  nois\  enthusiasms. 

A  huge  figured-maple  and 
mahogany  Seymour  side- 
board, whose  elaborate 
curves  and  false  drawei 
fronts  suggest  .1  highly 
crafted  puzzle,  dominates 
one  hallway.  F01  some  visi 
tors,  the  bathroom  is  the  big- 
gest surprise:  very  large,  tiled 
entirely  111  white  por<  elain, 
it  features  a  gleaming,  high 
tech,  circular  silver  showei 
stall.  One  o(  Barrett  1  louse's 
recent  additions,  the  bath 
room  was  built  in  the  late 
1880s. 

Easily  the  most  spectacu- 
lar room  in  the  mansion  is 
the  cove  c  eiling  ballroom 
that  tills  the  front  hall  of  the 
third  floor.  I  lundredsoi  tam- 
ily  hours  have  been  spent 
around   the  music   machines  here:   the 
square  rosewood  piano  imported  from  Bos 
ton,  the  melodeon,  a  pump  organ,  and  an 
1840  Geneva  music  hox.  One  can  almost 
feel  the  crush  of  several  generations  of  t. li- 
ter. 1  moving  slowly  across  the  floor.   In 
1979,   when  the  him  version  of  Henry 
James's  The  Europeans  was  made,  once 
again  the  ballroom  rang  with  lighthearted 
laughter  and  lilting  tunes  as  Barrett  House 
became  the  residence  of  the  novel's  world- 
ly, rich  American  cousins. 

The  ninety-acre  estate  remained  in  the 
Barrett  family  throughout  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  and  was  pre- 


fybove:  Hamilton  House,  in  South  Berwick, 

Maine.  LeftiThe  "modern"  bathroom  in  Barrett  House, 

circa  1888. 


senred  toSPNEA  in  1948.  Nowadays,  the 
grounds  have  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the 
often  elaborate  landscaping  of  the  past. 


be  saving;  "not  everyone  ^  an 

have  .1  house  as  grand  as  this 
one.  Somebody  important 
lives  here.'' 

I  Inembellished  by  orna- 
mentation the  dormers  in 
its  steep  root,  the  modillion 
n>i nue  above  the  doorway 
being  decoration  enough — 
1 1. million  1  louse  relies  tor  its 
effe(  t  on  the  simple  grandeur 
of  beautiful  proportions 
From  its  acre  of  formal  gard- 
ens with  sculptural  hedges, 
granite  and  millstone  walks, 
and  shooting  fountains  to  its 
elegant  two-story  entrain  e 
hall,  the  country  estate  of 
Col.  Jonathan  1  lamilton  was 
indeed  a  showcase  tor  impor- 
tant lives.  In  1  787  the 
wealthy  timber  merchant,  a 
man  of  humble  origins,  built 
this  hillside  home,  from  which  he  could 
watch  his  fleet  of  gundalow  barges  navi- 
gate the  Piscataqua  to  and  from  Ports- 


'On  a  hill  behind  the  house,  atop  a  flight  of  mouth.  Like  others  of  the  late  eighteenth 
earthen  steps,  perches  a  Gothic-revival  century's  rising  merchant  class,  Colonel 
gazebo,  a  lonely  relic  of  the  days  when  the  Hamilton  regarded  his  splendid  trappings 
best  view  was  not  of  a  television  screen.         as  an   appropriate  symbol  of   his  social 

prominence  and  success. 

Hamilton  House  has  undergone  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  last  two  centuries.  It 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Hamilton 
family  in  1815,  and  in  1839  it  became  a 
sheep  farm.  Later,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
Maine's  great  period  novelist,  helped  to 
initiate  a  program  of  restoration. 


Just  up  the  Piscataqua  River  from  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  lies  the  quiet 
rural  town  of  South  Berwick,  Maine. 
There,  rising  from  the  crest  of  the  river 
bluff,  an  imposing  Georgian  mansion 
commands  the  attention  of  the  surround- 
ing countryside.  "Look  at  me,"  it  seems  to 


Below  left:  The  spacious  luill  is  papered  in  the  pilhir-and-arch  motif;  right,  a  fishnet  canopy  covers  the  bed  in  the  master  bedroom. 
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OFF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 


Beauport,  Barrett  House,  and  Hamil- 
ton House  are  three  of  the  twenty-four 
historic  house-museums  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  (SPNEA)  that  are  open  to 
the  public.  In  this,  its  seventy-fifth, 
year,  SPNEA  oversees  homes  that  rep- 
resent a  hroad  architectural  spectrum, 
from  the  midseventeenth-century  Cof- 
fin House,  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
to  the  Walter  Gropius  House  from  the 
1930s  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  "Be- 
cause many  oi  the  houses  were  owned 
for  generations  by  a  single  family,  they 


— |     1.   Nickels-Sortwell  House 
Wiscasset,  Maine 
Parson  Smith  House 
South  Windham,  Maine 
Marrett  House 
Standish,  Maine 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
House 

South  Berwick,  Maine 
Hamilton  House 
South  Berwick,  Maine 

6.  Sayward- Wheeler  House 
York  Harbor,  Maine 

7.  Governor  John  Langdon 
House,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

8.  Rundlet-May  House 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 


9. 


-     3. 


5. 


Gilman  Garrison  House 
Exeter,  N.H. 

10.  Barrett  House,  "Forest 
Hall,"  New  Ipswich, 
N.H. 

1 1.  Coffin  House 
Newbury,  Mass. 

12.  The  Sleeper-McCann 
House,  "Beauport" 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

13.  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

14.  Lyi.ian  Estate,  "The 
Vale,"  Waltham,  Mass. 

15.  Codman  House,  "The 
Grange,"  Lincoln,  Mass. 

16.  Gropius  House 
Lincoln,  Mass. 


17.  Josiah  Quincy  House 
Wollaston,  Mass. 

18.  Jacobs  Farm 
Norwell,  Mass. 

1 9.  Winslow  Crocker  House 
Yarmouth  Port,  Mass. 

20.  Merwin  House, 
"Tranquility" 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 

21.  Harrison  House 
Branford,  Conn. 

22.  Bowen  House, 
"Roseland  Cottage" 
Woodstock,  Conn. 

23.  Watson  Farm 
Jamestown,  R.I. 

24.  Casey  Farm 
Saunderstown,  R.I. 


demonstrate  the  cumulative  effects  of 
changing  tastes  and  needs  over  time," 
says  SPNEA's  director,  Nancy  Coo- 
lidge.  The  numbers  on  the  map,  above, 
correspond  to  the  house-museums 
listed  below.  If  you  travel  to  New  Eng- 
land this  summer  or  in  the  early  fall, 
you  may  wish  to  visit  some  oi  these 
properties.  For  information  on  hours, 
admissions,  and  directions,  send  a 
stamped  (39^),  self-addressed,  busi- 
ness-size envelope  to  SPNEA  1985 
House  Guide,  141  Cambridge  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02 114. 
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Jewett  grew  up  along  the  shores  of  the 
Piscataqua,  riding  her  horse  out  from  the 
village  to  Hamilton  House,  which  she  lat- 
er chose  as  the  primary  setting  for  her 
Revolutionary  War  romance  The  Tory 
Lover.  In  1898  she  persuaded  a  Boston 
friend,  Emily  Tyson,  to  acquire  Hamilton 
House,  then  a  rather  woebegone  property. 

Tyson  set  about  refurbishing  the  estate, 
filling  the  house  with  the  antiques  of  her 
own  family.  She  invited  George  Porter 
Fernald  over  from  Portsmouth  to  paint 
murals  ot  eighteenth-century  Maine/New 
Hampshire  scenes  in  the  living  room  and 
dining  room  and,  from  a  fragment,  even 
commissioned  the  reproduction  of  the 
house's  original  wallpaper. 

Today,  Hamilton  House's  furnishings 
are  a  mix  of  those  from  Tyson's  family  and 
pieces  from  the  SPNEA  collection.  Shera- 
ton settees  and  an  eighteenth-century 
bombe  desk  and  bookcase  (on  loan  from 
Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts)  are  among 
the  superb  examples  of  its  decorative  arts. 
The  river,  bending  around  two  sides  of  the 
house,  asserts  its  presence  even  within  the 
two-story-high  entrance  hall  that  divides 
both  main  floors.  The  broad  staircase  and 
the  arched  window  landings  seem,  in  the 
overall  sweep  of  space,  to  open  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms  to  the  sparkling  water. 

Rooted  in  a  glorious  past,  Hamilton 
House  had  nevertheless  fallen  into  sad  dis- 
repair before  it  was  inherited  by  SPNEA, 
in  1949.  Having  only  limited  resources  for 
upkeep,  SPNEA  plunged  into  an  intensive 
program  of  renovations  and  streamlining 
that,  thirty-six  years  later,  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  effort  and  expense  inherent  in 
historic  conservation  dictated  that  struc- 
tural repairs  take  priority  over  cosmetic 
concerns.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  might  be  dis- 
appointed to  see  a  wall  with  large  patches 
of  peeling  paint,  or  an  Oriental  rug  whose 
fringe  is  eaten  away.  The  four-poster,  with 
its  bowed  canopy  and  white  embroidered 
spread,  is  spotless,  but  water  stains  mar  the 
wallpaper  in  the  downstairs  hall. 

It  is  a  peculiar  business,  this  attempt  to 
preserve  the  past  by  invoking  contempo- 
rary science,  whereby  flakes  of  old  paint 
are  microscopically  and  chemically  ana- 
lyzed for  determining  how  new  pigments 
and  glazes  can  be  used  to  simulate  colors  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  A  practical  man, 
Colonel  Hamilton  probably  would  have 
been  bemused  by  modern  rites  of  ancestor 
worship.  But  the  work  goes  on,  and,  lovely 
and  serene  on  the  knoll  above  the  river, 
his  house  bears  testimony  that  the  work  is 
very  much  worth  doing.  □ 

The  artist  George  Porter  Ferruild  painted  the 
Romantic  mural  in  the  front  parlor. 
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■  he  history  of  opera  can  be  summarized  eas- 
ily: Orfeo,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Fidelw, 
The  Barber  of  Seville,  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
Aula,  Boris  Godunov,  Carmen,  La  Bo- 
heme — then  what.7  Plenty  of  music  lovers 
(plenty  of  musicians,  too)  would  add  Der  Rosenkav- 
alier  and  close  the  book.  But  they  ate  wrong.  Right 
now,  a  surprising  new  chapter  is  being  written  in  an 
unexpected  country:  in  Finland,  on  the  farthest 
fringe  of  the  musical  map. 

As  the  example  of  many  American  cultural  cen- 
ters from  the  sixties  proves  all  too  painfully,  bring- 
ing the  arts  to  life  takes  a  lot  besides  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. The  requirements  for  thriving  opera  are  three: 
fine  composers  to  write  new  pieces,  fine  performers 
to  present  them,  and  large,  knowledgeable  audienc- 
es eager  to  hear  them.  Only  Finland  has  all  three — 
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and  its  resulting  operatic  renaissance  is  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  world  way,  way  behind. 

One  man,  more  than  any  other,  embodies  the 
new  spirit.  The  fact  that  he  is  the  artistic  director  of 
Helsinki's  Finnish  National  Opera  is  incidental. 
Much  more  important,  he  is  a 
singer,  a  superb  lyric  baritone  by 
the  melodious  name  of  Jorma 
Hynninen.  (Pronounce  the  Fin- 
nish] like  our^,  and  the  Finnish  y 
like  the  Frenchman's  u  in  du. 
Stress  each  word  on  its  first  sylla- 
ble, dwell  on  the  double  n:  YOR- 
mah  HUN-ni-nen.) 

No  singer  has  ever  been  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  the  full  set 
of  desirable  atttibutes,  but  Hyn- 
ninen comes  closer  than  most. 
His  sttengths,  to  take  quick 
stock,  are  a  firm,  handsome 
sound,  evenly  produced  over  its 
full,  broad  range  and  capable 
both  of  the  grandest  rhetoric  and 
the  subtlest  shadings;  deep  musi- 
cality;  a  probing  intelligence; 
dramatic  tlair;  expressive  features 
and  a  vivid  presence;  a  fine  ear  for 
language.  His  limitations.7  At 
five  foot  ten,  he  could  use  an 
extra  two  or  three  inches.  His 
other  major  tailing  is  the  flip  side 
of  his  unswerving  devotion  to  his 
atenal.  It  is  disdain  for  self-promotion — almost  a 
virtue.  To  Finland's  leading  composers,  his  artistry 
is  proving  irresistible,  and  they  are  centering  their 


most  important  new  stage  works  around  him. 

Next  month,  Hynninen  will  return  to  the  quiet 
eastern  Finnish  town  of  Savonlinna,  neatly  200 
miles  from  Helsinki  and  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  Russian  border,  to  repeat  a  role  he  created  at  the 
annual  summer  festival  thete  last  year:  the  lead  in 
Auhs  Sallinen's  magnetic  new  opera  The  KingGoes 
Forth  to  France.  Performances  are  held  at  three-tow- 
ered Olavinlinna,  the  fifteenth-century  island  cas- 
tle of  Saint  Olaf,  looming  like  cliffs  ftom  the  sur- 
rounding waters  of  Pihlajavesi.  Hynninen's  dress- 
ing room,  nestled  in  a  snug  nook  without  a  window, 
is  little  more  than  a  closet.  Two  molded  chairs  at  a 
Formica  vanity  face  a  square  plate-glass  mirror. 
Turn  them  to  converse  with  your  cellmate,  and 
you'll  bump  knees.  The  room  has  "modern  conve- 
niences"— electtic  light,  running  watet — but  the 
stone  floors  and  whitewashed  walls  give  off  the  chill 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Racks  and  hooks  are  thickly 
hung  with  fantastic  gear:  snowy  balloon-sleeved 
blouses,  buckled  black-leather  leggings,  nip-waist- 
ed  jackets,  stiff  hieratic  mantles.  "Is  all  this  for 
you.7"  an  entering  visitor  wonders.  Hynninen  nods 
gravely.  He  is  lean,  rugged,  in  his  midforties,  with 
thinning,  sandy-colored  hair  and  assessing  blue  eyes 
that  might  be  a  cabinetmaker's.  Hands  in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  casual  slacks,  with  a  loose,  oatmeal  sweater 
suited  to  the  long,  cool  evenings  of  the  late  Finnish 
July,  he  is  not,  in  private  life,  what  you  would  call  a 
flashy  dresser.  "I  think,"  he  says  of  the  opera  he  is 
about  to  sing,  "you  will  be  surprised." 

Outdoors,  a  treacherous  stait  descends  to  the 
courtyard.  A  white  tarpaulin  sttetches  from  the 
ramparts  down  to  the  foot  of  a  makeshift  stage  much 
widet  from  side  to  side  than  Cinerama.  A  short  hour 
hence,  with  one  stroke  of  their  axes,  to  the  roll  of  a 
drum  and  the  clash  and  echoing  shudder  of  cym- 
bals, stagehands  will  cut  the  tarp's  downstage  moor- 
ings and  it  will  tise,  white  and  vast,  on  the  barbaric 
pageantry  of  The  KingGoes  Forth  to  France. 

To  music  that  combines  broad,  warlike  sweep 
with  moments  of  winging  lyricism  and  a  delicacy  of 
orchestral  detail  that  might  have  done  honor  to 
Ravel,  an  imaginary  England  (part  medieval,  part 
contemporary)  will  fall  into  the  grip  of  a  new  ice 
age.  In  two  and  a  half  hours,  British  armies  will 
charge  across  the  frozen  Channel,  the  German 
court  will  celebrate  a  dynastic  match,  besieged 
French  burghers  will  wail  for  mercy  from  the  walls  of 
Calais,  and  the  invaders  will  press  on,  relentless,  for 
doomed  Paris.  Hynninen,  his  rich  voice  streaming 
with  a  dark,  stern  beauty,  will  blaze  at  the  center  of 
it  all,  at  first  as  the  nameless  prince,  a  youthful 
dreamer;  then  as  king,  with  a  ptedator's  spring  in  his 
step,  taking  to  power  like  a  cougar  cub  to  the  kill, 
glittering  with  malice,  raging  fiercer  and  fiercer 
until  his  own  tyranny  has  poisoned  him  to  the  soul. 
Part  fairy  tale,  part  history,  part  political  commen- 
tary, The  King  Goes  Forth  to  France  is  a  big,  bold, 
beautiful  work,  and  a  mysterious  one. 

"It  is  very  difficult,  difficult  also  for  us,"  Hynnin- 
en concedes.  "Paavo  Haavikko,  who  made  the 
libretto,  plays  with  words — very  well  he  plays.  We 
can  always  think,  What  is  behind  these  sentences? 
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And  sometimes  there  is  nothing  behind.  Bui  the 
main  line  is  clear."  The  British  critic  Rodne\ 
Milnes  has  apth  captured  that  main  line.  He 
regards  The  King  as  .1  "black  Magic  Flute,  in  that 
instead  of  trac  inga  journey  from  darkness  to  light,  it 
treads  a  path  from  halt  light  to  pitch  darkness." 

High  hopes  have  been  riding  on  The  King  Goes 
Forth  to  France,  the  titi\  yeai  old  composer's  third 
opera,  which  came  into  being  as  a  prestigious  joint 
commission  from  the  Savonlinna  Opera  Festival, 
London's  Royal  Opera  at  ( x.o\  ent  ( iarden,  and  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Since  the  mid- 
1970s,  when  opera's  Finnish  renaissance  began, 
Sallinen's  work  has  come  in  tor  particulai  praise. 
Red  /  ine  (1978),  his  second  opera — in  which 
Hynninen  also  had  the  starring  part  has  already 
left  a  Jeep  impression  (though  not  always  the  same 
one)  in  cities  from  Moscow  to  New  York.  A  tale  ol 
hardship  and  political  upheaval  in  rural  Finland  at 
the  time  of  the  Russian  revolution,  ir  did  nor  please 
the  Soviet  critics,  who  condescended  to  it  on  ideo- 
logical grounds,  but  in  America  its  intense  elo- 
quence came  through  loud  and  elear.  Donal  Hena- 
han,  the  chief  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Times, 
greeted  it  as  "the  best  new  opera  1  have  heard  in 
main  a  year,"  comparing  it  to  Alban  Berg's  Wozzeck 
and  I  eos  lanacek's  lenufa,  two  of  the  handful  of 
twentieth-century  operas  that  promise  to  endure. 

Contemporary  opera,  like  the  novel,  is 
one  ot  the  embarrassments  ot  late- 
twentieth-century  civilization.  The 
novel,  tor  its  part,  is  forever  being  pro- 
nounced dead.  No  one  much  b<  it  hers  t<  > 
say  so,  but  except  in  Finland,  contemporary  opera, 
generally  speaking,  is  dead.  In  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  when  opera  was  the  hopping, 
high-stakes  mass  medium  that  the  movies  are  today, 
it  ted  on  the  raw  energy  of  its  own  popularity,  plung- 
ing straight  into  sex,  romance,  violence,  power,  re- 
venge, money — all  the  juicy,  messy  things  people 
really  cared  about  and  still  do.  These  days,  the 
appeal  of  new  opera  is  cripplingly  elitist.  It  a  new 
piece  gets  a  performance — a  very  big  "it  " — the  best 
its  creators  can  realistically  hope  for  is  some  kind 
words  from  a  sympathetic  critic  or  two  and  short- 
lived enthusiasm  trom  the  first-night  crowd.  (Only 
time  will  tell  whether  Philip  Glass's  recent  trance- 
to-music  Akhriaten  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule,  or  a  nine-day  wonder.) 

In  Finland,  things  are  different.  Last  summer 
alone,  10,000  people  saw  The  King  Goes  Forth  to 
France,  and  many  more  were  turned  away.  Like  the 
other  new  Finnish  works,  this  one  may  be  serious, 
yet  it  is  instantly  accessible.  As  Okko  Kamu,  thirty- 
nine,  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic's  whiz  of  a  music 
director,  who  conducted  both  The  Red  Line  and  The 
King  Goes  Forth  to  France,  explains,  "These  operas 
speak  to  people  because  the  material  is  close  to  their 
concerns.  Difficult  subjects  and  difficult  music 
appeal  to  the  Finns.  They  like  to  have  a  hard  nut  to 
crack."  And  as  the  tours  have  shown,  the  new 
repertory  is  as  exportable  as  the  equally  serious  and 
difficult  Swedish  films  of  Ingmar  Bergman. 


The  non  Scandinavian  world  tusi  took  note  of 
the  blossoming  ot  opera  in  Finland  in  1975.  The 
basso  profundo  Martti  ["alvela  internationally  re 
nowned  as  Sarastro,  in  Moan's  Magic  Flute,  King 
Marke,  in  Wagner's  Frisian  und  Isolde,  and  espec  tal 
ly  in  the  title  roleol  Mussorgsky's 
Moiis  i,  i odunov — introduced,  a; 
Sa\  onlinna,  |oonas  Kokkonen's 
The  /  asi  Temptations,  a  somber 
hut  touching  account  ot  the  last 
hours  m  the  stormy  life  ot  a  reli- 
gious revivalist  whose  faith  has 
given  him  no  peace.  The  opera's 
success  tar  transcended  Talvela's 
personal  triumph  (in  New  York, 
it  was  performed  impressively 
without  him),  and  its  repercus- 
sions have  been  tremendous. 
Since  1975,  about  twenty  new 
Finnish  operas  have  been 
brought  to  the  stage,  and  they 
have  been  so  good  that  when  a 
Finnish  premiere  is  announced  these  days,  smart 
scouts  take  notice.  Last  year,  Frank  Dunlap,  the 
director  of  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  flew  over  to  1  lel- 
sinki  in  April  for  The  Silk  Drum,  a  Kahuki-inspired 
tale  set  to  a  jarringly  modernist  score  by  Paavo 
Heininen,  and  to  Savonlinna  in  July  for  Sallinen's 
King.  Now  he  is  working  on  taking  the  Finns  to 
Scotland.  Meanwhile,  John  Crosby,  the  director  ot 
the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  has  moved  to  acquire  the  rights 
to  mount  The  Kings  English-language  premiere, 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1986. 

Hynninen's  career  has  coincided  exactly  with  his 
country's  operatic  new  age,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
overstate  his  importance  in  it.  A  farmer's  son,  he 
was  twenty-one  and  in  teachers  college  when  a 
music  instructor  discovered  that  he  had  a  good 
voice  and  packed  him  off  to  start  studying  singing 
"immediately."  After  finishing  his  training  as  a 
teacher,  Hynninen  worked  at  an  elementary  school 
("like  Martti  Talvela,  also")  hut  also  enrolled  at 
Finland's  preeminent  music  school,  the  Sibelius 
Academy,  in  Helsinki,  for  four  years  of  further 
study.  "I  felt  at  the  time  that  I  must  do  all  things 
very  fast.  There  were  quite  a  few  young  singers  who 
had  already  made  it  to  the  top  when  I  was  just  start- 
ing. But  being  older  helped  somehow.  I  had  learned 
to  work  better.  I  always  had  to  be  practical." 

At  twenty-eight,  still  technically  a  student,  Hyn- 
ninen took  first  prize  in  the  national  singing  compe- 
tition at  Lappeenranta.  In  1970,  at  age  twenty- 
nine,  he  sang  his  first  concert  in  Helsinki  and  joined 
the  Finnish  National  Opera.  After  he  had  spent 
seven  years  mainly  on  home  ground,  impresarios  all 
over  Europe  started  issuing  him  fine  invitations.  He 
scored  as  Valentin,  in  Gounod's  Faust;  as  Ortt's 
Orpheus;  as  Silvio,  in  /  Pagliacci;  and  as  Debussy's 
moody  prince  Pelleas.  The  1977  season  alone  saw 
Hynninen's  debuts  at  both  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  and 
the  Vienna  State  Opera,  two  of  the  top  companies 
in  the  world. 

Playing  the  circuit,  however,  was  not  tor  him. 
"Of  course,  an  international  career  is  good  and  very 
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important.  But  an  artist  also  needs  a  personal  life." 
His  wife,  Reetta,  his  son,  Marco,  twenty,  and  two 
daughters,  Ursula,  nineteen,  and  Laura,  eight, 
come  first.  "If  you  really  want  to  make  a  big  and  fast 
career,  you  must  live  in  the  international  centers.  I 
hue  traveled  so  much  that  I  have  seen  what  it  is 
like  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  is  the  thing 
that  makes  me  want  to  keep  some  distance  between 
my  career  and  real  life.  1  want  to  keep  my  own  life, 
my  own  good  things:  a  good  family,  a  good  home- 
land, where  there  is  peace,  a  beautiful  country,  a 
pure  land  .  .  .  these  things.  And  if  it  is  possible,  I 
would  like  to  do  only  the  most  important  things  in 
my  career.  Naturally,  it  is  difficult  to  have  this  kind 
of  life  and  to  become  a  bigger  name.  If  the  big  career 
doesn't  come,  it  doesn't  matter." 

The  instant  he  won  the  prizes  that  performers 
live  for,  Hynninen  turned  his  back  on  them  with 
the  resolve  of  a  disillusioned  courtier  seeking  out  a 
desert  cell.  The  decision  cannot  have  been  easy, 
but  his  timing  was  perfect.  There  was  the  right  kind 
of  work  for  him  to  do  at  home.  His  voice  range  was  a 
lucky  accident.  So  long  as  opera  is  predicated  on 
romantic  love,  tenors  take  center  stage.  Love  is  not 
absent  from  the  new  Finnish  operas,  but  they  treat 
serious  themes  with  grown-up  sobriety.  The  lower 
voice  of  the  baritone  suggests  a  man  of  greater 
maturity,  grappling  witb  the  adult  world  of  individ- 
ual and  social  responsibilities.  Hynninen's  tem- 
perament, too,  was  and  is  suited  to  such  themes. 

Sallinen  is  not  the  only  composer  for  whom  1  lyn- 
ninen  has  been  the  interpreter  of  choice.  Another 
is  Einojuhani  Rautavaara,  fifty-seven,  whose  writ- 
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ing  is  tinged  with  the  sonorities  of  the  Russian 

Orthodox  Church.  (He  has  the  burning  gaze  of  an 
icon.)  Rautavaara  appraises  Hynninen  in  these 
terms:  "His  voice  is  beautiful  and  flexible,  but  real 
and  strong.  He  is  the  most  able  singer  we  have  had. 


Besides,  his  severity  of  character  appeals  to  me. 
He's  not  a  theater  rat  who  will  jump  around  and  do 
anything.  The  new  opera  by  my  friend  Aulis,"  he 
ventures,  "is  vocally  made  for  him,  but  it  doesn't 
suit  him  as  drama.  It  does  not  express  his  personali- 
ty." (A  British  critic  surely  judged  right  when  he 
wrote,  "To  see  that  exceptional  baryton  noble  Jorma 
Hynninen  as  the  corrupted  King  [is]  disturbing  in 
precisely  the  way  intended.") 

Partly,  perhaps,  to  set  the  record  straight,  Rau- 
tavaara has  written  another  new  opera  for  (and 
dedicated  to)  Hynninen,  Thomas,  which  will  re- 
ceive its  world  premiere  on  June  21  in  the  remote 
eastern  Finnish  industrial  town  of  Joensuu.  (It  will 
be  repeated  at  Finlandia  Hall  in  Helsinki  on  August 
22  and  23  and  again  in  December  and  January.)  The 
action  of  the  new  opera  turns  on  the  thirteenth- 
century  clash  between  the  ancient,  indigenous  cul- 
ture and  the  militant  Christianity  from  Britain 
breaking  into  Finland  for  the  first  time.  It  will  be  the 
centerpiece  of  the  year-long  celebration  honoring 
the  Kalevala,  the  Finnish  national  epic,  a  compila- 
tion of  ageless  lore  first  published  in  1835.  Hynnin- 
en will  sing  the  title  role  of  a  warlike  bishop  who 
dreams  of  establishing  an  independent  Finnish 
state,  answerable  only  to  the  pope  in  Rome.  Rau- 
tavaara believes  that  the  action  (unlike  the  fortunes 
of  Sallinen's  King)  will  present  the  singer's  charac- 
ter at  its  deepest  and  truest.  That  composers  should 
disagree  so  sharply  over  what  suits  him — and  that 
they  project  their  convictions  about  him  into  such 
contrary  roles — may  be  the  best  measure  of  Hyn- 
ninen's prodigious  imaginative  powers.  No  other 
opera  star  in  generations  has  inspired  such  creative 
quarrel — not  Callas,  not  Nilsson,  not  Pavarotti. 

Hynninen's  smile  breaks  slowly.  His  handshake 
feels  binding,  like  a  contract.  He  is  a  hard  man  to 
get  to  know.  A  hostess  in  the  Washington  diplo- 
matic community  recalls  a  formal  dinner  in  his  hon- 
or at  which  he  spoke  to  no  one  all  evening.  At  press 
conferences,  he  fades  into  the  background — if  he 
shows  up  at  all.  A  critic  overwhelmed  by  Hynnin- 
en's intensity  during  the  Finnish  National  Opera's 
visit  to  New  York  asked  to  meet  him  and  went  away 
saddened  to  have  found  that  Hynninen  had  no  spe- 
cial wisdom  to  impart.  Indeed,  the  two  men  could 
hardly  keep  a  conversation  going. 

But  onstage,  Hynninen  reveals  himself  totally; 
he  holds  back  nothing.  Performing  new  music  has 
bred  a  fine  self-reliance,  a  powerful  indifference  to 
received  interpretations.  Not  one  inflection  of  his 
singing  is  second-hand.  Asked  for  influences,  he 
names  his  teacher  Luigi  Ricci,  in  Rome,  the  inher- 
itor of  traditions  going  straight  back  to  Puccini  and 
even  Verdi;  and  the  Finnish  pianist  Ralf  Gothoni, 
his  steady  accompanist  for  sixteen  years.  No  sing- 
ers.7 "Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  made  lieder  popular 
in  the  world  today,"  Hynninen  comments.  "If  we 
hadn't  had  Fischer-Dieskau,  we  would  not  have 
lieder  today — I  think  so — so  I  admire  him.  He  is  the 
greatest  lieder  singer  in  the  world  nowadays.  But 
somehow  I'm  also  quite  selfish  and  perhaps  a  little 
proud.  I  want  to  do  everything  the  way  I  feel  it 
myself."  That,   of  course,   has  been  the  veteran 
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Fischei  Dieskau's  way,  too,  and  many  observers 
believe  that  quite  apart  (mm  his  excellence  in 
opera  Hynninen  has  inherited  the  intellectual 
v  ierman  singer's  title  as  the  world's  most  spellbind* 

ing  male  re  uahst. 

1  le  certainly  has  the  range  of  responses  to  music. 
In  Vienna,  he  is  a  Mozartcan  esteemed  tot  his  fine, 
aristocratic  presence.  In  the  brief  but  ke\  parts  ol 
Christ  in  I-  S  Bach's  Eastei  oratorios,  his  plain 
spoken  dignity  conveys  the  stark,  mystic  radiance  oi 
the  severe  Lutheran  God.  He  sings  Verdi  in  broad, 
uncluttered  phrases  that  soar  with  a  romantic  gal- 
lantry of  spirit. 

In  all  this  musie,  his  readings  are,  in  a  profound 
way,  simple,  controlled  by  a  single,  comprehensive 
view  oi  the  material.  That  same  grasp  oi  essences 
extends  to  writing  that  is  far  more  volatile;  it  gives 
him  variety.  In  the  liederot  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  his  favorite,  Hugo  W'olt,  Hynninen  packs  in 
interpretive  details  with  such  expressionistic  fe- 
ver— his  voice  thundering,  then  dropping  to  a 
hush,  then  mournfully  caressing — that  the  intensi- 
tv  ( an  become  frightening.  Some  people  can't  stand 
it.  Consider  three  top  New  York  critics  who 
reported  on  Hynnmen's  debut  recital,  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  September.  After  Will  Crutchfield,  of  the 
\Vu  York  Times,  and  Andrew  Porter,  of  the  New 
Vorlcei  magazine,  had  taken  strenuous  exception  to 
Hvnninen's  hair-raising  reading  of  Schubert's  song 
cycle  Die  Scheme  Mullerin,  Peter  G.  Davis,  of  New 
York  magazine,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  branding  the 
singer's  detractors  "pedants"  who  had  "completely 
miss[ed]  the  point  of  an  extraordinary  performance. 
.  .  .  Die  Scheme  Mullerin  needs  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  beautiful  voice,  and  Hynninen  treated  the 
cycle  with  an  expressive  warmth,  concentrated 
intensity,  and  sense  of  cumulative  drama  that  I 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  from  a  singer  in  this 
music."  Hvnninen's  own  assessment?  "Gothoni 
and  I  agreed.  It  was  the  best  Schone  Mullerin  we  have 
ever  done.  I  am  very  sad  if  this  kind  of  music  making 
does  not  reach  people  in  America.  It  is  how  we  have 
to  do  it — absolutely." 

The  singer  is  one  of  the  handful  of  performers 
one  may  be  privileged  to  encounter  in  a  life- 
time who  have  held  without  compromise  to 
their  innermost  convictions.  He  makes  the 
classics  sound  immediate  and  the  contem- 
porary pieces  sound  classic.  As  a  result,  any  engage- 
ment he  chooses  to  accept  becomes  important  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  chosen  it.  And  he  is  as  busy  as 
he  wants  to  be.  He  records  constantly — principally 
on  Scandinavian  labels  not  widely  distributed 
beyond  their  regional  market.  (See  box,  above 
right.)  His  live  engagements  total  about  sixty  eve- 
nings of  opera  and  sixty  concerts  a  year.  (Placido 
Domingo  sings  about  seventy-five  evenings;  most 
stars  log  in  about  fifty. ) 

Whatever  temptations  come  his  way  now,  they 
have  to  fit  into  his  timetable.  His  duties  as  artistic 
director  of  the  Finnish  National  Opera  keep  him 
close  to  home,  which  is  where  his  heart  is.  Besides, 
he  says  (surprisingly,  given  his  datebook),  "I  want 


not  to  smg  too  muc  h.  I  )ire<  t 
ing  the  opera  will  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  sing  what  1 
w  ant,  at  home  and  also 
abroad. "  ( )on<  ei  I  engage- 
ments outside  Finland  arc 
worked  in  as  his  schedule  al- 
lows. (Fot  his  ( larnegie  I  lall 
ret  ital  debut,  which  was  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  flew  in 
from  Helsinki  on  the  preced- 
ing Friday.  Sunday  evening, 
he  flew  back.)  Since  major 
operatic  appearances  on  inter- 
national stages  demand  ex- 
tended time  commitments, 
Hynninen  is  limiting  himself 
to  only  two  non-Finnish  hous- 
es: the  Vienna  State  Opera 
and  New  York's  Metropoli- 
tan, where  he  has  contracts 
through  1989,  for  the  Count 
in  Mozart's  Marriage  oj  Figaro 
(December  1985),  Wolfram 
in  Wagner's  Ttmn/uiu-ser,  and 
the  title  role  in  Tchaikovsky's 
brilliant,  melancholy  Eugene 
Onegin.  Still,  he  is  flexible 
enough  to  bend  his  own  rules. 
When  the  Bolshoi,  in  Moscow,  invited  him  to  play 
Onegin  last  fall,  and  to  bring  along  the  three  other 
leads  from  the  FNO's  Tchaikovsky  production,  he 
sensibly  did  not  decline.  Nor  did  he  turn  down  La 
Scab's  offer  of  Don  Giovanni,  in  the  Mozart  opera, 
for  the  opening  of  the  1987-88  season. 

Though  he  wants  to  raise  his  company's  everyday 
performances  in  the  standard  repertory  to  a  high 
international  level,  he  does  not  seek  to  create  a 
springboard  for  international  careers.  "We  have 
never  had  a  problem  that  way.  It's  surprising  how 
many  good  singers  are  coming  up  all  the  time  in  Fin- 
land. Every  year,  four  or  five  go  abroad.  That  is  a 
lot,  because  we  have  only  five  million  people.  All 
the  FNO  needs  is  to  keep  the  good  singers  there." 

Would  he  himself  have  been  willing  to  cut  back 
on  his  international  activity  if  composers  at  home 
had  not  started  writing  for  him.''  "That's  really  an 
important  point.  Nowadays  it  is  possible  tor  Finns 
to  do  something  interesting  and  important  in  their 
own  homeland.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  our  opera 
life  was  quite  silent.  Now  we  have  many  contempo- 
rary operas,  and  they  have  been  quite  good.  You  get 
something  by  being  here,  in  this  land:  an  interest- 
ing opera  life,  a  living  life."  As  opposed  to  a  curato- 
rial life  caught  up  in  the  operas  of  the  past'  It  feels 
almost  impertinent  posing  the  question  to  the  man 
whose  extraordinary  voice  and  art  have  called  forth 
so  much  of  what  is  liveliest  in  music  today. 

The  answer  comes  back  in  a  fine  Nordic  under- 
statement. "I  have  not  thought  it  as  you  mean," 
Hynninen  owns,  "but  somehow  it  may  be  so."  □ 

Matthew  Gurewitsch,  an  associate  editor  at  Connois- 
seur, takes  a  special  interest  in  the  performing  arts. 


HEAR  HIM  AT  HOME 

On  a  variety  of  Scandina\  ian  labels,  Jor- 
in.i  I  lynninen  has  made  upward  of  thirty 
recordings,  ranging  from  Bach  and  the 
c  lassie  v  ierman  song  literature  to  Finnish 
lolk  music   and  opera.  The  best  place  to 
tuul  them  is  Orpheus  Remarkable  Re- 
cordings, 1047  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,    NY    10021    (phone:    212-737- 
6043).  Especially  recommended: 
r     I   ollan:  N  mgs  ( Finnlevy  SIX  59) 
T.  Kuula:  Songs  (Finnlevy  SIX  46) 
L.  Madetoja:  Pohjalaisia 

(Finnlevy  SFX  22-24) 
A.  Sallinen:  The  Red  Line 

(FinlandiaFA  102) 
F.  Schubert:  Winterreise 

(FugaFA  3014/15) 
F.  Schubert:  Die  Schone  Mullerin 

(Fuga,  FA  3045) 
R.    Schumann:   Dichterliebe  and  Other 

Songs  (Tactus  OY  7905) 
J.  Sibelius:  Songs  (Finlandia  FA  202) 
H.  Wolt:  Morike  Songs 

(Finnlevy  SFX  53) 
Finnish  Folk  Songs  (Finnlevy  SFX  31 ) 


Pavorotti. 
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AN 

EXPERT 

TWICE 

OVER 

ON  WINE  AND  GARDENING, 

iUGH  JOHNSON  PREACHES  ONLY 

WHAT  HE  PRACTICES; 


It  would  never  occur  to  most  gardeners  to 
write  a  poem  or  paint  a  picture.  Most  gardens 
are  the  only  artistic  effort  their  owners  ever 
make.  Yet  the  one  art  that  everyone  chooses, 
or  feels  in  some  degree  qualified  to  practise,  is 
paradoxically  the  most  complex  art  of  all.  .  .  . 
I  A]  gardener  starts  with  a  plot  that  is  frozen 
one  day  and  flooded  the  next,  here  in  sun  arid 
there  in  shadow,  teased  by  wind  and  tantalized 
by  drought,  plagued  by  insects,  toyed  with  by 
birds,  mined  by  moles.  No  two  gardens  are  the 
same.  No  two  days  are  the  same  in  one  gar- 
den. And  yet  on  this  flapping  canvas  an  ama- 
teur without  previous  experience,  holding  the 
instruction  book  in  one  hai\d,  tries  to  daub  his 
vision  of  a  better  world — or  if  that  is  flying  a  bit 
high,  at  least  to  grow  vegetables  and  feed  his 
family. 

—The  Principles  of  Gardening 

Fair,  compact,  and  natty,  Hugh 
Johnson  in  his  midforties  looks 
like  an  indestructible  enfant  ter- 
rible, half  old-school  headmaster 
and  half  head  boy.  To  spend  time  with  him 
is  to  be  swept  up  in  his  enthusiasms.  His 
best-selling  books  on  his  two  grand  pas- 
sions— wine  and  gardening — are  models 
of  encyclopedic  knowledge  captured  in 
conversationally  elegant  prose,  as  in  the 
sample  above. 

Johnson's  most  appealing  quality  as  a 
writer  may  be  this:  he  never  pontificates. 
He  has  written  that  the  job  of  an  author  is 
to  be  an  outsider  with  a  passionate  con- 
cern. Once  inflamed  by  a  subject,  the  wise 
outsider  will  write  a  book  about  it  before  he 
learns  too  much  and  becomes  an  insider, 
so  entangled  in  arcana  that  he  can  no  lon- 
ger strike  through  to  the  nub  of  things.  As 

Saling  Hall,  showing  its  sixteenth-century 
facade,  and  (above)  its  master,  Hugh  John- 
son, in  the  wine  cellar. 
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his  readers  quickly  leam,  Johnson  gets  to 
know  everything  worth  knowing  about  his 
subjects.  Still,  he  says  that  he  would  rather 
be  thought  of  as  a  dilettante  than  as  an 
expert. 


T 


I  he  life  he  leads  is  uncommonly 
lively.  At  any  given  moment 
you  may  find  him  leapfrogging 
continents  to  inhale  the  bou- 
quet of  unfamiliar  young  wines;  planting 
acres  of  flowers,  then  ripping  them  out 
("The  essence  of  gardening  is  editing"); 
directing  an  invasion  of  helicopters  on  his 
front  lawn  for  a  videocassette  on  wine 
appreciation;  designing  the  perfect  goblet; 
setting  sail  with  his  family  out  of  Newport 
or  Martinique;  battling  the  Italian  govern- 
ment to  save  an  endangered  botanic  gar- 
den on  the  Riviera  ("I  simply  had  to  do 
something — the  decrepitude  was  decreep- 
ing  all  over  the  place");  conspiring  via  sat- 
ellite with  business  associates  on  a  com- 
puter terminal  that  glows  incongruously  in 
his  tranquil  countryside  library  ("Elec- 
tronic chat!  I  love  it!"). 

He  began  his  supersonic  career  straight 
out  of  Cambridge,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  with  a  stint  as  wine  columnist  first  for 
Conde  Nast  magazines  and  then  for  the 
London  Sunday  Times.  "There  was  no  such 
term  as  'wine  writer'  when  I  began.  I  was 
really  very  lucky.  I  happened  upon  the 
subject  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  climb, 
and  I  helped  it  climb.  I  think  the  first  thing 
that  made  me  think  one  could  write  end- 
lessly and  beautifully  about  wine  was  when 
Harvey's  organized  a  trip  to  the  Duro  River 
for  the  Port  harvest.  One  night,  a  friend 
and  I  went  out  into  the  vineyards.  There 
was  no  color.  The  moon  made  everything 
totally  silver  and  black,  and  the  grapes 
were  ripe  and  about  to  be  picked.  And  we 
suddenly  said  to  each  other,  'This  is  just 
magic. '  And  we  took  the  bunches  of  grapes 
from  the  vines  and  crunched  them  up  in 
our  bands  and  all  over  our  faces  and 
scrubbed  ourselves  with  these  sweet  juices 
in  the  sort  of  ecstasy  that  must  be  the  true 
bacchic  frenzy.  It  was  like  the  baptism  of, 
you  know,  the  real  thing." 

While  still  at  the  Times,  Hugh  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  guide 
to  wine.  "No  one  would  take  it.  I  needed  a 
thousand-pound  advance."  At  that  mo- 
ment, however,  the  publishing  house 
Thomas  Nelson  was  having  an  unex- 
pectedly huge  success  with  a  full-color  cof- 
fee-table cookbook  by  Robert  Carrier.  The 
editors  came  to  Hugh  with  a  proposal  for  a 
wine  book  in  the  same,  luxurious  format. 

In  the  Japanese  pond  garden,  white  arid  ame- 
thyst iris,  pink  astilbe,  ferns. 
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VIEW  IN  THE 
MINIMUM  SPACE. 


The  result  was  Wine,  which  has  sold  nearly 

vY.AY  copies  m  seven  languages.  His 
next  book  was  The  World  Adas  of  Wine 
ihrst  published  in  England,  as  all  his  books 
have  been;  published  in  the  U.S.  by 
Simon  ex  Schustei  in  1°76).  With  its 
detailed  analysis  ot  the  W  ine  regions oi  the 
globe  and  lavish  illustrations,  maps,  and 
charts,  it  remains  the  most  authoritative 
guide  in  its  held.  The  year  it  was  published 
in  England,  it  was  the  number-one  nonfic- 
tion  best-seller.  To  date,  it  has  racked  up 
sales  ot  about  two  million  copies  in  thir- 
teen languages. 

Since  1970,  Saling  Hall,  deep  in  the 
green  recesses  ot  Essex,  has  been  home  to 
the  Johnson  family:  Hugh;  his  delphin- 
ium-eyed wife,  Judy,  whose  beauty  Hol- 
bein would  have  admired;  and  their  three 
children,  Lucy,  Redmond,  and  Kitty  Al- 
ice, who  range  in  age  from  eighteen  to 
twelve.  It  is  there  that  we  visited  them  last 
spring  after  a  decade  of  rendezvous  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  property  is  recorded  in  William  the 
Conqueror's  Domesday  Book,  of  1086, 
which  listed  all  the  landholders  in  the 
realm,  along  with  the  worth  and  girth  of 
their  holdings.  The  lovely  house,  with  its 
brick  facade  and  two  front  doors  (the  lega- 
cy of  a  previous  owner  who  divided  the 
home  between  two  daughters),  dates  to 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Johnsons  bought  Saling  tor  its 
architecture.  "Then  we  started  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  trees  around  us.  There  were 
superb  trees,  mostly  elms,  which  are  now 
dead  and  gone.  We  lost  about  twenty  that 
were  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  high  just 
along  this  little  front  road.  They  domi- 
nated the  whole  thing,"  Hugh  laments, 
waving  a  hand  wistfully  toward  the  vanish- 
ing point  of  the  prospect. 

From  the  twin  doors,  the  property 
would  appear  to  enfold  an  impressive, 
baronial  vista  of  tended  ponds,  green 
knolls,  and  phalanxes  of  retreating  pop- 
lars, punctuated  here  and  there  by  cedar 
and  copper  beech.  The  vastness  is  an  illu- 
sion. The  park  is  wedge  shaped.  Hugh 
beams,  "It's  the  most  economical  plan  in 
the  world.  It  fits  the  maximum  view  into 
the  minimum  space." 

It  was  the  trees  rather  than  the  flower 
beds  of  Saling  Hall  that  goaded  Hugh  into 
his  second  career,  in  horticulture.  Unable 


to  tu id  a  definitive  book  on  the  subjec  t,  he 
decided  to  write  one  himself.  The  result, 
r/ie  International  Book  oj  Frees,  was  pub 

lished  in  the  United  States  by  Simon  ex 
Schuster  in  1973.  "Whatevei  else  you  ma\ 

plan  or  build,"  1  high  wrote,  "trees  detei 
mine  the  s^.de.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  The  trees  tell  you  what  sorl 
ot  garden  you  have.  The  only  way  to  suc- 
cess  is  to  recognize  the  character  they 
impose  and  take  advantage  of  it,  stressing 
its  cool  beechiness  oi  wild  pininess,  either 
by  complement  or  contrast,  in  everything 
you  plant."  By  now,  Hugh  has  introduced 
more  than  a  thousand  different  species  of 
tree  to  the  Johnson  grounds. 

He  takes  almost  paternal  pride 
in  his  majestic  cedar  oi  Leba- 
non, now  forty  feet  tall. 
"When  the  elms  went,  I  was 
desperate.  I  had  to  have  a  good  screen,  a 
big  cedar  of  Lebanon.  I  couldn't  wait  for 
one  to  grow  this  high.  By  enormous  good 
fortune,  I  was  told  that  Lord  Hesketh  had  a 
whole  wood  o(  them  in  Oxfordshire.  I 
went  to  him  and  said,  'You  don't  want  a 
whole  wood  of  them,  do  you?'  So,  he  gave 
me  a  skinny,  scrawny  nothing  of  a  tree,  but 
it  rewarded  me  because  I  gave  it  light  and 
air  and  food,  what  it  had  wanted  all  its  life. 
Now  it's  the  sort  of  thing  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  best  parks.  And  I  got  about  a  thir- 
ty years'  head  start." 

We  pass  by  the  house  and  into  the  origi- 
nal garden,  recalled  by  Hugh  and  Judy  as 
having  been  "shambolic"  at  the  time  they 
moved  in.  A  deep,  walled  rectangle 
mapped  out  with  an  earlier  gardener's  pro- 
vincial eye  to  classical  symmetry,  it  is 
dominated  by  a  rustling  stand  of  poplars, 
an  eighteenth-century  figure  of  a  shep- 
herdess Hugh  calls  Flora,  and  a  thrashing, 
intertwined  neoclassical  group  identified 
as  Tfie  Wrestlers.  "An  absolutely  disgusting 
statue!"  Hugh  snorts  in  bogus  Blimpian 
outrage.  "Unnatural  practices  in  lead!"  As 
he  points  out  in  The  Principles  oj  Gardening 
(Simon  ck  Schuster,  1979),  "a  statue  is  the 
most  peremptory  way  of  compelling  atten- 
tion in  a  garden.  A  statue  is  a  command  to 
look.  .  .  .  In  just  the  opposite  way  a  seat  is 
an  invitation;  a  suggestion.  It  invites  you 
to  pause  and  turn  round;  implies  that  you 
have  come  far  enough  and  should  review 
what  you  have  seen;  lures  you  to  rest. "  The 
garden  at  Saling  Hall  is  furnished  amply 
with  both. 

The  modern  English  garden,  Hugh  says, 
is  like  a  well-decorated  house,  with  one 

An  angel  from  a  Victorian  grave,  two  old 
roses,  and  a  glimpse  of  swans  gliding  among 
rushes  and  wildfhwers. 
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attractive  room  leading  into  another,  each 
with  its  own  character,  color  scheme,  and 
mood.  The  original  wailed  garden,  in  his 
decorating  ana!.-.  responds  to  a 

formal  drawing  room.  We  dally  to  admire 
apple  trees  pruned  into  parasols,  golden 
bonfires  of  black-eyed  Susans,  double 
opium  poppies  in  flamenco  red  chiffon 
ruffs,  and  old-fashioned  roses  with  names 
like  those  oi  Edwardian  cosmetics:  blush 
noisette,  maiden's  blush,  Fantin-Latour, 
and  Alister  Stella  Gray.  A  wall  is  almost 
hidden  by  a  tall,  clamorous  fig  tree. 


w 


e  meander  on  to  the  next 
room,"  known  as  the  Val- 
ley Garden.  It  dips  down  a 
good  three  feet  in  the  mid- 
dle and  is  banked  by  a  border  dense  with  a 
vatiety  of  white-leaved  plants  offsetting 
the  garden's  purplish-pink  double  Califor- 
nia roses.  The  swimming  pool  is  discreetly 
screened  by  tall  box  hedges,  their  tops 
ttimmed  into  a  topiary  frieze  of  breaking 
waves.  The  hedges  are  swagged  with 
myrrh-scented  roses,  like  the  frail,  trailing 
corsages  worn  by  La  Pompadour.  Next  we 
survey  a  tennis  court  from  a  wrought- iron 
throne  perched  atop  a  ttaditional-looking 
"Tudor  mount,"  much  like  the  one  an 
Elizabethan  lord  would  climb  to  view  his 
manor.  ("Actually,"  Hugh  confides,  "it's 
the  invetted  swimming  pool.")  Ahead, 
the  toof  of  an  old  cow  shed  sports  an  elabo- 
rate perm  of  Rosa  complicata — "a  marvel- 
ous name,"  says  Hugh,  "for  the  simplest 
rose  in  the  world." 

With  no  slackening  of  pace,  we  proceed 
through  yet  anothet  room,  a  Japanese 
pond  garden  alight  with  silken  white  and 
amethyst  iris  and  a  Rousseau-like  jungle  of 
gigantic  skunk  cabbage,  which  produces  a 
"wonderful  racket"  when  pelted  by  rain. 
We  peer  down  glades  at  beckoning  statu- 
ary, then  finally  head  for  home  down  the 
Long  Walk,  a  vast  stretch  oi  shamrock 
green  carpet  edged  by  cascading  shrubs, 
masses  of  purple  clematis,  and  high  climb- 
ing roses  and,  in  fall,  with  colonies  of 
mushrooms  underfoot.  "To  me,"  Hugh 
once  wrote,  "it  is  essential  not  to  be  seen 
taking  my  pleasure  among  the  flowers,  or 
grunting  over  the  potatoes."  He  demands 
that  a  garden  provide  a  sense  of  privacy. 

Bridging  the  house  and  the  old  walled 
garden  is  a  wood-frame,  glassed-in  conser- 
vatory recently  erected  so  that  the  >ohn- 
sons  could  sit  out  in  the  winter  as  well  as 
the  summer.  It  is  hete  that  we  settle  before 
dinner  with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Struck 
by  the  long  rays  of  the  eight-o'clock  sun, 

Michael  and  Ararie  Batterberry  were  the 
founding  editors  of  Food  and  Wine. 


the  conservatory  is  an  enchanted  place, 
with  enclaves  of  white  wicker,  overhead 
sprays  of  bougainvillea,  tear-dropping 
fuchsia,  white  Italian  iron  chandeliers  in 
the  form  of  sprays  of  leaves,  and  geraniums 
straining  toward  the  pediments  of  the 
house's  ancient  doors.  A  sculpture  of  Bac- 

"A  STATUE 

IS  A  COMMAND 

TO  LOOK." 


chus  from  Athens  in  the  1840s,  wreathed 
with  marble  grapes,  accompanied  by  a 
panther  but  missing  some  vital  parts, 
stands  by.  Waggling  a  finger,  Hugh  re- 
marks, "You  see  what  happens  when  a 
gentleman  drinks  too  much  wine!" 

Needless  to  say,  wine  tends  to  dictate 
the  menu  at  the  Johnson  table.  Judy's 
cooking  is  always  on  a  par  with  her  hus- 
band's wine,  but  she  graciously  restricts 
herself  to  dishes  that  will  play  effective 
backu  >  to  the  cellat's  lead  performers.  Her 
menus  are  strictly  seasonal.  This  late- 
spring  evening,  Hugh  has  chosen  to  begin 
the  progression  of  wines  with  an  Austra- 
lian Petaluma  Chardonnay  1980,  made  by 
Brian  Crozer,  whom  Hugh  considers  one 
of  the  Continent's  best  wine  makers. 
Judy's  accompaniment  is  asparagus,  gath- 
ered within  the  hour  from  her  kitchen  gar- 
den and  served  with  a  thin  mayonnaise. 

With  the  main  course,  a  meltingly  rich, 
lightly  brined  fresh  tongue  poached  in  aro- 
matic broth  and  accompanied  by  young 
vegetables,  Hugh  offers  a  Chateau  Palmer- 
Margaux  1966.  His  professional  opinion: 
"A  model  claret.  It  has  incredible  per- 
fume, a  brightness  of  taste  that  refreshes 
the  roof  of  your  mouth  evety  time  it 
touches  it. "  We  polish  it  off  with  crusty  rye 
bread  and  blue  cheese.  Dessert  is  a  mace- 
doine  of  ripe  peaches,  strawberries,  and 
kiwis,  the  complement  to  a  faintly  hon- 
eyed Geisenheimer  Rothenberg  1976,  a 
Riesling  Auslese  produced  by  Deinhard. 
Hugh's  comment  is  just  one  word:  "Yum." 

As  always  at  the  Johnson  farmhouse- 
kitchen  table,  the  wine  provokes  reminis- 
cences about  supetlatives.  Asked  which 
was  the  single  most  memorable  event  of 
his  professional  career,  he  names  the 
Lafite  tasting  put  on  by  the  Texas  surgeon 
Marvin  Overton  III  in  Fort  Wotth  in  May 
1979.  "He  had  thirty-six  vintages  of  Lafite 
in  one  evening  going  back  to  1799.  It  was 
too  much  to  take,  quite  honestly.  I  mean, 
two  hundred  years  of  the  greatest.  Any  one 
of  those  bottles  would  have  been  enough 
to  make  a  dinner  party  crow. 


"The  oldest  wine  I  ever  tasted  was  raised 
in  the  Bavarian  State  Cellars,  in  Wiirz- 
burg,  under  that  great  Tiepolo  thing  of  the 
four  continents.  There  had  been  an  amaz- 
ing vintage  in  1 540,  a  legendary  year  when 
the  Rhine  dried  up  and  you  could  drive 
horses  across  it.  They  were  even  building 
houses  with  wine  instead  of  water  in  the 
cement.  You  can  imagine  what  legends 
surrounded  it.  Anyway,  this  wine  was  kept 
in  a  giant  cask.  It  was  bottled  when  it  was 
about  two  hundted  and  fifty  years  old. 
They  had  to  wait  for  about  two  hundred 
years  for  the  invention  of  corks  and  bot- 
tles. It  probably  had  been  topped  up  like 
mad — it  was  effectively  sort  of  a  solera 
wine.  But  that  was  the  magic  of  it  ...  it 
was  still  alive,  still  good.  But  within  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  of  being  opened  it  was 
dead."  Like  the  face  of  Agamemnon 
before  Schliemann's  eyes,  it  had  been 
glimpsed  and  turned  to  dust. 

With  the  last  of  the  Geisenheimer 
Rothenbetg,  the  conversation  turns  to  the 
wines  of  the  future.  "If  the  New  World 
has  one  first  growth,"  Hugh  predicts,  "it's 
Grange  Hermitage,  in  Adelaide,  Austra- 
lia. Nobody  has  come  up  to  it.  The  only 
one  like  it  in  the  United  States  is  the  Beau- 
lieu  Private  Reserve.  I  feel  that  both  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  State  are  capable  of 
making  the  more  subtle  wines  I'm  going  to 
want  to  drink  in  the  future.  Their  climate 
is  more  like  France  and  Germany.  There 
will  be  much  flavor  and  not  too  much  alco- 
hol. The  best  will  make  life  tough  fot  Cal- 
ifornia. The  champagne  will  be  superla- 
tive. It  has  the  potential  to  be  the  best.  But 
the  time  is  not  yet." 

And  what  does  the  future  hold 
for  Hugh  Johnson?  Knowing 
how  he  picked  up  gardening 
almost  by  accident,  one  can't 
help  wondeting  if  it  is  time  for  him  to 
develop  a  third  grand  passion,  but  his  pres- 
ent projects  suggest  no  such  thing.  His 
latest  book,  How  to  Enjoy  Wine  (Simon  &. 
Schustet),  will  be  out  this  month.  A  line 
of  Hugh  Johnson  stemware  is  in  the  works, 
as  are  reproductions  of  antique  wine 
accoutrements.  His  grandest  scheme  of  all 
is  to  write  the  definitive  world  history  of 
wine — Gibbonesque  in  scope,  though 
hardly  the  story  of  a  decline  and  fall.  If 
plans  pan  out,  there  will  be  a  companion 
television  series.  Like  the  wines  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  State,  it  has  the  potential 
to  be  the  best.  Hugh  Johnson — passionate 
wine  lover,  devoted  gatdener — is  a  man 
who  has  found  his  metiers.  □ 

Among  astilbes,  hostas,  and  skunk  cabbage,  a 
garden  seat  "lures  you  to  rest.  " 
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How  iK>  you  sei  the  stage  foi  .1  Wagner- 
ian hero's  murdei '  ( )ne  splendid  an 
swei  appears  in  the  sombei  scene  foi 
i.  idtterddmmerung  shown  ai  lefl  in  a  design- 
fi'>  model  (halt  .111  inch  to  the  toot ,  seen 
here  ai  roughly  hall  size).  By  this  bare, 
ruined  hall,  on  this  snow  dusted  bank  by 
the  icy  Rhine,  Siegfried  will  fall.  The 
designer  is  John  Conklin,  working  for  the 
San  Francisco  Opera.  His  exact,  highly 
detailed  images,  which  will  be  seen  this 
month,  mark  a  radii,  al  departure  trom  the 
stage  practice  oi  three  decades. 

Since  the  titties  (at  first  foi  reasons  oi 
economy,  later  on  out  oi  intellectual  con- 
viction), ir  has  been  the  fashion  to  per- 
form Richard  Wagner's  four-opera  epic 
The  Ring  of  the  Nihehing  in  minimalist, 
conceptual  decor,  on  platforms,  discs,  and 
saucers.  In  1976  the  French  director  Pa- 
trice t -here. 111  changed  all  that  with  his 
disillusioned  Ring,  ironically  done  up  with 
paraphernalia  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  first  unveiled  at  Bayreuth, 
where  Wagner  founded  his  own  festival  a 
century  earlier,  then  televised  world- 
wide— so  that  everybody  everywhere 
could  get  in  on  the  brouhaha. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  anyone 
serious  has  tried  to  do  the  Ring  Wagner's 
way.  His  own  vision  was  grandly  Roman- 
tic. He  wrote  of  gods  and  heroes,  dwarfs 
and  giants,  water  sprites  and  a  fire-breath- 
ing dragon.  They  inhabit  lush  forests, 
craggy  mountains,  rocky  caverns,  even  the 
swirling  waters  of  the  Rhine — places 
Wagner  wanted  shown  in  a  fabulously 
realistic  style.  Up  until  World  War  II,  de- 
signers followed  his  directions  as  best  they 
could.  The  results  most  often  were  cum- 
bersome, peopled  by  heavies  in  bearskins, 
barrel-like  armor,  and  comical  helmets 
with  bushy  wings.  Old-guard  Wagnerians 
still  get  nostalgic  for  those  bad  old  days. 
Don't  inject  any  fancy  new  "ideas,"  they 
say;  just  do  what  Wagner  said. 

"I  get  a  little  impatient  with  that  atti- 
tude," says  Conklin  pleasantly.  "It's  easy 
for  a  layman  to  say,  'Just  do  it.'  But  how? 
How  thick  do  you  make  a  tree?  How  many 
leaves  does  it  have?  Each  of  a  thousand 
details  takes  a  conscious  decision." 

To  help  himself  find  the  answers, 
Conklin  invented  his  own  "infrastruc- 
ture" of  imagery  from  Wagner's  time. 
By  contrast  with  Chereau's  Ring,  his  looks 
traditional,  in  a  postmodern  sort  of  way. 
The  stage  for  Conklin's  San  Francisco  pro- 
duction is  filled  with  visual  quotes  and 
allusions.  No  one  in  the  audience  will 
catch  all  the  references — how  could  they? 
— but  they  give  this  Ring  an  unusual  stylis- 
tic coherence  and  richness  of  nuance. 


Architecture  was  one  sourc  e  ol  motifs. 
v  'onUm's  vision  oi  Valhalla,  the  dwelling 

ol  the  gods,  combines  the  root  litu  and  up 

per  structures  ol  Dresden's  Sempei  Opera 

House  (where  Wagnei  himselt  served  six 
years  as  royal  Kapellmeister),  with  the  foun- 
d.u  ion  from  the  proto-fascist  women's  pris- 
on in  Wiirzburg  by  1  tienne  Louis  Boull£e. 
1  he  design  thus  n  both  the  nou- 

veau  riche  ostentation  ot  the  new  celestial 
ruling  class  and  its  ruthlessness  in  power. 
The  image  will  be  developed  further  alter 
the  gods  are  destroyed,  in  the  orchestral 
coda  ot  Gdtterddmmerung.  When  the 
smoke  clears,  Valhalla  will  be  seen  once 
more,  a  burned-out  ruin  covered  with 
snow.  "That,"  says  Conklin,  "is  how  I  pic- 
ture Germany  in  1944-  And  that's  where 
the  Wagnerian  dream  ends." 

The  portal  pieces  shown  here  flanking 
the  stage  stay  in  place  throughout  the 
cycle.  They  are  modeled  on  the  prosce- 
nium at  the  Semper,  but  with  a  difference. 
The  arches  and  columns  have  been  trans- 
formed to  suggest  that  they  are  partly 
nature,  partly  art,  carved  into  the  face  of  a 
cliff.  Is  the  architecture  emerging  from  or 
sinking  into  the  unformed  stone?  Conklin 
believes  it  to  be  consistent  with  Wagner's 
myth  to  read  his  image  either  way. 

Conklin's  second  chief  source  of  images 
was  the  Romantic  painting  of  the  Ger- 
man artist  Caspar  David  Friedrich. 
Hence  the  gold  splotches  on  the  portal 
pieces,  which  are  meant  to  evoke  the  gilt 
on  a  picture  frame.  "The  terrace  of  broken 
columns  where  we  first  see  the  gods  in  Das 
Rheinguld  is  taken  from  The  Temple  o/Juno 
at  Agrigento.  I  use  it  to  suggest  a  new  order 
arising  from  an  ancient  greatness  that  is 
already  in  decay. "  As  the  closing  image  for 
the  entire  cycle,  Conklin  will  show  the 
iceberg  formations  from  Friedrich's  cele- 
brated painting  of  a  wrecked  ship  locked  in 
a  frozen  sea.  The  title  in  this  case  is  as  per- 
tinent as  the  picture:  it  is  The  Wreck  of 
"The  Hope."  Some  of  the  visual  hints  are 
so  subtle  that  virtually  no  one  will  be  able 
to  place  them.  The  landscape  where  Sieg- 
fried slays  the  dragon  is  from  Friedrich's 
Old  Heroes'  Graves — but  the  tombs  and 
the  stele  that  give  the  scene  its  distinctive 
antique  grandeur  have  been  edited  out.  As 
f<  >r  the  ruins  shown  here,  if  you  were  begin- 
ning to  wonder:  they  are  in  the  style  of 
Friedrich  rather  than  being  copies  of 
Friedrich.  If  you  want  to  test  your  eye  on 
Conklin's  designs,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
The  San  Francisco  Opera's  new  Ring  cycle, 
a  project  that  took  three  years  to  produce, 
plays  three  times  between  June  2  and  June 
19.  The  soonest  it  will  be  revived  is  in 
1990.  — M.G. 
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oday,  .is  every  day,  the  first  sound 
,u  Groton  is  the  great  bell  in  the 
schoolhouse  tower,  tolling  six 
times  over  the  Circle,  the  vast  lawn  that  is 
the  center  of  the  school.  By  6:50,  bells  are 
going  off  in  the  dormitories.  Morning  cold 
showers  are  no  longei  compulsory .  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Rector,  as  Endicott 
Peabody  has  been  known  since  he  founded 
Groton,  in  1884.  In  one  ot  the  dormito 
ries,  Hundred  House,  two  sixth-formers 
(known  as  "seniors"  elsewhere)  .ire  cram 
ming  Homer  in  Greek.  In  Brooks  1  louse  .1 
second  formei  is  up  early  doing  Ins  push 
ups.  In  the  vaulted  empty  space  of  the 
Gothic  chapel  a  htth  former  practices  Bi- 
:et's  "Marche  des  Rois"  on  her  trumpet. 

By  eight  o'clock  most  of  Groton's  J25 
students  have  Kilted  some  breakfast,  and 
all  are  gathered  in  the  chapel.  Their  cloth- 
ing, fittingly,  is  relaxed  high-country 
preppie.  A  brief  prayer  is  offered  for  "peace 
and  unity — as  symbolized  by  Constantino- 
ple, Rome,  Geneva,  and  Canterbury." 
Reverend  John  F.  Smith,  the  school  chap- 
lain, jokes  about  some  students,  and 
laughter  fills  the  chapel.   After  saluting 


Galileo's  birthday,  he  prays  foi  two  stu 
dents  who  have  lost  grandparents.  Knn 
Bakewell  trumpets  Bizet  to  Inch  applause. 
Reverend  Susan  Baker  reads  from  four 
bla<  k  poets,  rhe  si  hool  leans  intoa  hymn, 
and  it's  off  to  8  V  roll  call,  in  the  old 
schoolhouse.  Foui  boys  and  a  girl  stay 
behind,  take  brooms  from  the  janitor's 
i  loset,  and  sweep  the  chapel. 

Laughter  in  the  chapel!  Girls!  Black 
poets!  What  would  the  Rector  think' 
Times  have  changed  greatly  since  the 
Episcopalian  schoolmaster  founded  Grot- 
on— the  signs  are  everywhere  but  one 
doubts  that  he  would  mind.  The  school's 
goals  persist.  Character  still  counts.  Bad 
manners,  sloppy  thinking,  teenage  ego- 
mania, antisocial  attitudes,  and  the  reviv 
al  of  materialism  may  prevail  from  Berke- 
ley to  New  Haven,  but  not  in  Groton, 
Massachusetts.  Peabody  aimed  for  a  truly 
"Christian"  institution,  where  boys  would 
care  tor  each  other  and  their  community 

"Groton  is  about  excellence,  "  says  a 

student.  Left,  bell  ringers  after  practice; 

below,  the  graduating  class  of  1891. 


and  would  have  learned  to  be  good  ( iti  ens 
he  time  they  left. 

The  great  schoolroom,  where  roll  call 
has  always  been  held,  is  barely  lighted  by 
New  England's  early-winter  sun,  despite  a 
fifty-foot  ceiling  and  a  wall  of  immense 
windows.  The  carved  names  of  a  century 
ol  Groton  graduates  cover  the  walls.  To 
build  a  sense  of  community,  the  Rector 
wanted  every  boy  to  have  his  own  desk  in 
one  room,  but  now  170  desks  are  nol 
enough.  Older  students,  faculty,  and  the 
headmaster,  Bill  Polk,  jam  in  against  the 
walls.  Ned  Smith,  the  .senior  prefect,  rings 
the  bell  to  start  the  day's  announcements. 
It  is  the  third  time  this  morning  that  vir- 
tually the  entire  school  gathers  together 
before  dispersing  to  the  classrooms. 

Second-year  Latin  gets  off  to  a  thorny 
start.  The  classics  master  Charles  Alexan- 
der— one  member  of  an  illustrious  classics 
department  that  includes  Rogers  ("Doc") 
Scudder,  who  also  worked  at  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome,  and  L.  Hugh 
Sackett,  a  distinguished  archaeologist — 
reports  the  disheartening  results  of  the  last 
quiz:  "Anything  lower  than  ninety  and 
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GROTON  SCHOOL,  ON  ITS  CENTENNIAL,  EDUCATES  THE 
HEART  AS  WELL  AS  THE  HEAD 
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liis  place  is  an  amazing  mixture  of  rigor  and  affection.  "  Left,  Warden  Dilworth's  history  class;  right,  in  the  woodworking  shop. 


you  ought  to  be  considered  a  failure."  He 
explains  that  Caesar  fought  a  Helvetian 
migration  that  would  have  left  a  vacuum 
tor  the  Germans  to  fill.  The  class  braces  to 
translate,  heads  lowered  to  avoid  being 
called  on.  Three  third-formers,  snared  by 
the  ablative  absolute,  fail  to  make  it  across 
the  Rhone  w .:h  the  fleeing  Helvetians. 

.^,^  own  the  hall,  nine  upper-schoolers 
\_J  discuss  early  Britain  with  Stuart 
Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  asks,  "What 
else  do  you  know  about  fifth-century 
Kent?"  "It  was  the  Japan  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom,"  a  boy  answers,  "all  busi- 
ness." 

Upstairs,  in  third-form  English,  each 
student  reads  his  essay  and  the  others  com- 
ment. "Don't  go  for  the  wimpy  verbs," 
admonishes  Maureen  Beck,  their  teacher. 
"Go  for  the  strong  verbs.  Describe.  And 
remember,  a  rough  draft  should  not  be 
rough." 

Next  door,  Robert  J.  Gula,  Olympic- 
class  runner,  scourge  of  mediocrity,  au- 
thor, is  stretching  his  honors  geometry 
class  until  even  the  hand-raising  show-offs 
look  stunned.  "Clear  your  minds!"  he 
cries,  "The  answer,  like  Poe's  purloined 
letter,  is  staring  at  you.  It's  the  simple  bi- 
sector! It's  drawn  in  blood!  Fie  on  you!" 

Every  forty  minutes  from  <S:45  to  2:45, 
the  bell  goes  off  and  a  new  class  period 
begins.  Most  students  average  five  or  six 
classes  a  day.  Homework  and  constant 
testing  keep  the  pressure  on.  "Time  is  a  big 
thing  here,"  a  sixth-former  complains. 
"You  never  have  time  to  sir  down  and  just 
relax."  Saturdays  are  easier,  with  only  four 
class  periods,  no  chapel,  and  many  athlet- 
ic contests. 

Saturday  nights  art  filled  with  movies, 
dances  in  the  darkened  dining  room,  and 
special  events  like  the  spelling  bee,  a  fierce 
contest  in  which  each  dormitory  enters  a 
champion.  Since  the  pri  e  is  a  tree  dor- 
mitory pizza  feed,  e  Hall  i 
crammed  with  two  hui 
sans.  The  third-form  spe 
Manila,  draws  deafening 
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Dan  Go!"  But  he  can't  spell  cinnamon,  and 
with  the  spelling  of  rhinoceros,  the  pizza 
goes  to  Maggy  Tu  Sakaki-Tucker,  a  Japa- 
nese second-former. 

In  addition  to  a  sense  of  family,  a  found- 
ing principle  at  Groton  was  the  ethic  of 
public  service.  This  tradition  has  been 
upheld  by  such  statesmen  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Averell  Harriman,  Dean 
Acheson,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  and 
McGeorge  Bundy.  Of  course,  other  grad- 
uates have  hardly  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  fields.  In  its  Second  Century  Cam- 
paign, Groton  is  calling  on  its  2,540  alum- 
ni to  raise  $24  million.  As  of  last  winter, 
104  contributors  had  pur  up  more  than 
$12  million. 

Groton's  standards  are  nor  getting  low- 
er. Last  fall  Groton  took  in  eighty  new  stu- 
dents, of  whom  nineteen  were  children, 
grandchildren,  or  siblings  of  a  Grotonian. 
(Many  such  "legacies"  today  are  rejected. ) 
Of  the  62c)  applicants  who  asked  to  be 
boarders,  seventy-one  were  enrolled,  thir- 
ty-two of  them  into  the  third  form.  No 
longer  is  the  school  a  preserve  for  top  fam- 

' '  /  he  seniors  sometimes  wax  our  skis  for 
us" ;  a  second-former  being  tutored. 


ilies  of  the  northeastern  United  States. 
Students  come  from  thirty-six  states  and 
nineteen  countries;  1 0  percent  are  minori- 
ties and  40  percent  are  girls.  It  is  true  that 
Groton  is  expensive  —  tuition  is 
$1 1,000 — but  25  percent  of  all  students 
are  on  scholarships.  Brains  count.  The 
third  form  averaged  ninety-one  on  the 
Secondary  School  Admissions  Test,  per- 
haps the  highest  in  the  country.  As  a  sixth- 
former  comments,  "If  you  get  ninety-nine 
on  the  SSATs,  the  missing  one  percent  is 
sitting  all  around  you." 

"We  want  the  best  kids,  not  the  best 
testers,"  the  director  of  admissions,  Tom 
DeGray,  insists.  "Key  factors  for  us  are 
qualities  you  can't  measure.  Enthusiasm, 
curiosity,  determination,  a  positive  atti- 
tude. It's  character."  In  assessing  it,  Grot- 
on weighs  teachers'  recommendations, 
outside  references,  the  student's  written 
application,  and  interviews.  Interviews 
often  intimidate  applicants,  but  the  right 
ones  tend  to  get  through.  One  third- 
former  recalls  that  Mr.  DeGray  asked  him, 
"What  single  word  would  you  use  to 
describe  yourself?"  The  boy  replied,  "In- 
terested." 

till,  everybody  has  to  meet  basic 
|^     academic  requirements  that  are  the 

most  rigorous  in  the  nation.  Grot- 
on's requirements  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics are  the  highest  among  comparable 
prep  schools.  It  requires  third-formers  to 
take  five  years  of  foreign  and  classical  lan- 
guages— only  Groton  requires  a  classical 
language — plus  courses  in  ancient,  mod- 
ern European,  and  American  history.  At 
such  hot  competitors  as  Exeter,  Andover, 
and  St.  Paul's,  ancient  and  modern  Euro- 
pean history  are  electives  on  a  par  with 
dance  or  photography.  "Without  being  lit- 
erate in  history,"  a  retired  diplomat  who 
was  educated  at  Groton  observes,  "how 
could  Jimmy  Carter  understand  the  Af- 
ghan crisis,  or  Reagan  grasp  the  troubles  in 
Poland?" 

With  sixty-one  faculty  members  for  the 
325  students,   no  one  escapes  personal 
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"Sports  help  to  tie  the  schoo 


I  e/t,  in  the  ex<  r<  iv 


ight,  the  headmastei  ai  a  basketball  game. 


attention,  either  in  the  classroom  or  out- 
side it.  Everyone  plays  sports,  foi  example, 
which  include  lacrosse  and  crew  in  the 
spring  and  the  exotic  handball  game  called 
"fives"  in  the  winter.  With  tour  different 
sports  each  season  and  only  1  V  girls  and 
195  boys  divided  into  three  levels  of  com- 
petitive teams,  Groton  squads  arc  lean. 
Everyone  plays  in  outside  games. 

Students  are  given  responsibility.  Even 
sixth  former  serves  as  a  prefect,  helping  to 
administer  a  dormitory.  Sixth-formers  dis 
cipline  and  punish  lower-schoolers,  usual- 
ly with  black  marks  that  lead  to  minor  pen- 
alties. There  is  no  hazing  or  bullying. 
Quite  the  contrary.  "It's  great  the  way  the 
older  kids  support  us,"  volunteers  one 
fourteen-year-old.  "They  make  your  small 
activities  as  a  third-tormerseem  important 
because  they're  interested  in  them."  The 
most  scholarly  sixth-formers  tutor  needy 
lower-schoolers.  One  third-tormer  who 
was  stumbling  in  biology  reports,  "A  beau- 
tiful sixth-former  tutored  me  and  saved  me 
trom  being  a  bio-wimp." 

Atter  dinner,  frequently  served  by  stu- 
dent waiters,  the  three  lower  forms  have 
study  hall  from  7:15  to  9:00.  "It's  not  as 
bad  as  it  sounds,"  says  a  third-tormer.  "In 
study  hall  you  get  your  work  done  faster. 
Then  you  can  hack  around."  Fifth-  and 
sixth-formers  study  on  their  own  sched- 
ules, usually  staying  up  till  one  or  two. 

hen  study  hall  ends,  Brooks  House 
yty  comes  to  life.  Lower-schoolers  un- 
wind, gossip,  play  music,  and  settle 
their  differences.  Just  before  bedtime,  at 
10:00,  the  dormitory  master  and  prefects 
walk  down  the  long  row  of  doorless  cubi- 
cles, chatting  and  shaking  hands  with 
each  boy.  "Your  cube's  a  pit,"  says  Steve 
Hill,  a  mathematics  teacher,  soccer 
coach,  and  one  of  Groton's  black  grad- 
uates, "but  that  was  a  sharp  goal  today." 

In  the  girls'  dormitory,  students  share 
double  and  triple  rooms,  and  it's  all  neater 
and  cozier,  with  an  atmosphere  more  like 
that  of  a  house  than  a  barrack.  "Inter-viz" 
is  permitted  several  nights  a  week,  when 


mils  and  boys  visil  each  other  in  their 
dorms.  In  the  opinion  of  one  sixth-form 
boy,  "The  girls  have  mellowed  the  school. 

It's  friendlier,  but  distracting."  Rut  some 
students  complain  about  "tension"  be- 
tween boys  and  girls.  "Going  out  with 
someone  is  like  being  married,"  a  ritrh- 
former  says.  "You  ear  together.  You're 
expected  to  hang  out  every  evening.  It's  a 
small  school,  we  live  here,  so  it's  more 
intense  than  high  school  or  college." 

What  would  the  students  like  to  see 
changed.7  "Cut  back  the  pressure,"  one 
prefect  says,  "the  pressure  to  achieve.  Not 
just  academically;  everywhere."  All  heads 
nod.  "Everybody's  tired.  A  friend  of  mine 
just  got  back  from  Harvard.  He  told  me  it's 
so  easy  after  Groton." 

When  challenged,  no  one  seems  able  to 
suggest  any  desirable  changes  to  reduce  the 
pressure.  Most  students  defend  the  curric- 
ulum requirements.  "After  all,"  says  a 
third-former,  "we  want  it  to  be  Groton. 
Free  time  is  there,  but  you  must  plan  it. "  A 
sixth-form  girl,  pondering  whether  to  ac- 
cept early  admission  to  Harvard,  decides, 

"There's  a  lot  of  pressure  to  achieve";  after 
a  hockey  game. 


"I  guess  it  works.  The  colleges  seem  to  like 
it."  Virtually  all  Groton  graduates  go  co 
good  colleges — almost  10  percent  to  Har- 
vard or  Yale. 
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he  Rector  would  be  proud  of  his 


school  on  its  centennial,  although 
some  things  he  would  not  recog- 
nize. In  the  early  days,  for  example,  he  and 
the  faculty  played  on  the  teams.  "The  Rec- 
tor's idea  of  football  was  like  his  idea  of 
Christianity,"  his  successor  Bill  Polk  ex- 
plains. "You  take  charge  of  the  ball  and 
run  straight."  What  has  not  changed  are 
the  school's  ideals.  Frank  D.  Ashburn,  a 
Peabody  pupil  and  himself  a  founder  of  a 
distinguished  school,  once  described 
them:  "High  scholarship;  a  love  of  what- 
soever is  honest,  true,  and  of  good  report; 
friendliness;  healthiness;  the  duty  of  ser- 
vice." 

Groton  today  is  still  not  embarrassed  by 
the  idea  of  virtue.  It  presents  courses  on 
ethics.  Delivering  the  hundredth-anni- 
versary sermon,  Bill  Polk  concluded  that 
as  a  "church  school"  Groton  has  a  "mis- 
sion not  to  educate  rich  young  rulers"  but 
to  "help  us  develop  and  use  our  gifts  in  the 
service  of  others." 

Next  September,  Groton's  new  sixth- 
formers  will  return  to  school  early  to  take  a 
leadership  course  and  prepare  for  their 
responsibilities.  Stretched  by  a  relentless 
schedule  and  by  the  pressures  of  college 
admissions,  these  seniors  might  resent  the 
burdens  of  managing  dormitories  and 
looking  after  lower-schoolers.  Do  they.1 
"Sometimes  we  get  fed  up  when  they're 
running  around  all  night,"  one  answers. 
"But  we  owe  the  little  kids  so  much." 
Another  adds,  "The  young  kids  keep  us 
sane  and  optimistic.  They  just  don't  let 
you  get  cool  and  cynical.  They're  still  ide- 
alistic. They  start  snow  fights  and  keep  you 
young."  Old  values,  newly  expressed:  the 
Rector  would  understand.  □ 

Bartle  Bull,  a  lawyer  and  writer  in  New  York, 
is  a  former  director  of  the  Fulbright  scholarship 
program.  His  son  is  at  Groton. 
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SIMPLE 
GENIUS 


LUCIE  RIE'S 

POTS 

ARE  HIGH  ART 

BY  SHEILA  HALE 

n  Japan,  where  they  speak  of  pot- 
ters as  artists,  Lucie  Rie  would 

long  since  have  been  elevated  to 

the  status  of  Living  National 
Treasure.  Elsewhere,  however,  pot- 
ters are  seldom  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  craftsmen.  Although  she 
is  the  greatest  living  potter  in  Brit- 
ain, her  adopted  and  beloved  home, 
she  has  been  almost  overlooked  un- 
til recently,  even  there.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  her  is  that  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  she  is  getting 
better  and  better,  her  work  bolder  and  more  exciting. 

Lucie  Rie  has  not  courted  fame  and  knows  nothing  of  self-pro- 
motion. In  fact,  she  is  firmly  convinced  that  pottery  is  not  an  art 
form,  although  she  concedes  that  "a  good  pot  is  better  than  a  bad 
drawing,"  and  will  insist  that  her  late  partner,  Hans  Coper,  who 
died  in  1 98 1 ,  was  exceptional  in  having  been  a  true  artist  who  just 
happened  to  choose  clay  as  his  medium.  She  assesses  herself  as 
"not  a  bad  potter"  and  says  that  the  prices  her  pots  now  fetch — up 
to  £2,500— are  very  nice  for  her,  bur  "quite  mad." 

Museum  curators  all  over  the  world  would  disagree.  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  has  collected  Lucie  Rie's 
bowls,  pots,  and  vases  since  1952;  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  in  London,  has  thirty-five  pieces.  The  retrospective 
exhibition  of  her  work  in  1982  at  the  V  &  A,  which  followed  its 
opening  at  the  Sainsbury  Centre  for  Visual  Arts  in  1981 ,  was  one 
of  its  most  popular. 

John  Houston,  the  writer  whom  Lucie  Rie  considers  the  most 
perceptive  about  her  work,  described  the  pots  "as  though  each  pot 

z 

1  In  her  tree-shaded  London  mews  house,  Lucie  Rie  sits  in  the  light-filled 

2  workroom.  Above:  A  stoneware  bottle  made  in  1967. 


Above:  White  sumeware  vessels,  like  a  Mi  randi  still  life.  Below.  Three  bowls,  two  of  porcelain,  the  third  stoneware. 


could  he  composed  of  homogenous  material;  as  though  grinding 
away  the  surface  would  reveal  a  closely  similar  pattern  and  texture 
heneath. "  Like  a  tree  or  a  rock.  And  what  attracts  the  experts  has 
also  attracted  the  puhlic.  The  pieces  fairly  beg  to  he  handled: 
touching  them  is  like  holding  an  egg  or  a  bird. 

Last  July,  Fischer  Fine  Art,  one  of  the  most  innovative  and 
successful  commercial  galleries  in  London,  gave  Lucie  Rie  and 
Hans  Coper  a  major  show,  the  first  it  had  ever  devoted  to  ceram- 
ics. More  than  halt  the  121  Lucie  Ries,  many  made  specially  for 
the  show,  were  sold  at-prices  ranging  from  £350  to  £2, 500.  Most 
of  the  art  critics,  however,  ignored  it. 

An  intensely  private  and  modest  person,  Lucie  Rie  only 
just  managed  to  eke  out  a  living  until  ten  years  ago. 
"Her  tame  came  suddenly,  without  her  doing  any- 
thing, "says  Anita  Besson  of  Fischer  Fine  Art.  "But  she 
just  didn't  want  it."  Lucie  Rie  avoids  fuss.  She  likes  to  make  pots. 
She  is  not  a  joiner,  belongs  to  no  associations,  serves  on  no  com- 
mittees, attends  no  conferences.  She  prefers  not  to  teach  and 
doesn't  theorize.  "1  am  not  a  thinker,"  she  will  say,  or  "1  am  not  an 
historian.  1  just  do."  And  she  is  difficult  to  theorize  about  because 
the  roots  ot  her  genius  lie  so  tar  below  the  intellectually  manage- 
able topsoil  ot  trend  and  fashion  and  sociopolitical  rationale. 
Nourished  by  many  sources,  some  going  back  5,000  years,  her 
pots  remain  dateless  and  entirely  original. 

Lucie  Rie  successfully  resisted  the  nearly  irresistible  force  of  the 
late  Bernard  Leach,  the  philosopher-dictator  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury British  pottets,  whose  thick-walled,  monochrome,  Japanese- 
looking  pots  had  so  strong  an  influence  on  other  British  potters. 
There  are  lots  of  pots  made  by  Bernard  Leach  and  his  disciples  at 


the  V  &  A,  and  the  Leaches  are  superb.  But  turning  to  the  Lucie 
Ries  is  like  crossing  the  border  from  a  benign  totalitarian  state  in 
midwinter  to  find  that  it  is  spring  in  an  elegant  European  city.  Her 
shapes  are  refined  and  subtly  complex,  the  textures  sensuous,  the 
colors  of  those  made  in  the  last  ten  years  vibrant  and  startling. 

David  Attenborough,  the  television  naturalist,  has  been  a 
longtime  admirer.  Pots  need  not  be  "just  bowls  or  vases,"  he  says. 
"Sometimes  they  are  works  of  art,  individual  created  things  made 
by  very  special  people  with  very  special  sculptural  insights,  which 
deserve  the  same  respect  as  pictures  or  sculptures."  But  most 
people  don't  yet  see  things  that  way:  in  England  the  crafts  and  arts 
councils  are  two  separate  entities. 

"Pottery  is  ceramic  sculpture,"  says  David  Fraser  Jenkins,  of 
London's  Tate  Gallery,  "and  we  don't  collect  ceramics.  If  she 
were  a  sculptor  who  also  potted  we  might  be  interested  in  her 
work."  Edwin  Mullins,  one  of  the  few  critics  who  refuse  to  segre- 
gate art  from  craft,  says  that  English  pottery  since  1940  represents 
one  of  "the  most  creative  outbursts  of  English  art  in  this  century 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan,  the  most  successful 
crafts  operation  in  the  world."  As  for  Lucie  Rie,  whose  work  he 
has  championed  for  thirty  years,  the  first  word  he  finds  is  "integ- 
rity. Braque  once  said  that  great  art  emerges  from  a  knowledge  of 
its  limitations.  She  is  that  kind  of  artist.  There  is  about  her  work  a 
sensitive  littleness  which  can  be  very  powerful. " 

At  the  V  ck  A,  which  has  collected  contemporary  pottery  for 
many  years,  some  of  Lucie  Rie's  sources  begin  to  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  cases  of  ancient  Chinese,  Islamic,  Roman,  and 
Greek  ceramics.  Certain  shapes  and  textures  recur,  as  they  do  in 
Lucie  Rie's  pots.  Oliver  Watson,  an  Islamicist  who  is  also  in 
charge  of  modern  ceramics,  believes  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 


tcr  of  direct  influence  .1-  of  her  being 
plugged  into  a  tradition  in  which  beautiful 
and  satisfying  shapes  are  reinvented  and 
renewed.  "That  maybewrn.  hei  pots  don't 
date.  In  twenty  years,  most  modem  work 
will  look  old  hat.  In  twenty  years,  I  ucie 
Rie's  pots  will  look  like  wonderful  pots." 

Lik  ie  Rie  was  born  in  \  ienna  in 
1902.  Her  father  was  a  doctoi  from 
whom  she  perhaps  inherited  the 
precision  of  method  and  the  intui- 
tive understanding  oi  raw  materials  that 
have  made  possible  technical  feats  that 
defj  imitation  oi  close  analysis  and  are 
often  described  as  w  itchc  raft.  She  studied 
pottery  at  the  Vienna  Kunstgewerbe 
schule  under  Michael  Powolny,  a  popular 
and  technically  brilliant  craftsman  who 
made  kitschy  decorative  ceramics  tor  mid-      M 
die-class  households.    She  soon   reacted     ; 
against  his  florid  eclecticism  and  Viennese    | 
t.harm,  although  some  critics  detect  in  her    S 
recent  return  to  bright  color  what  Mullins  calls  "just  a  touch  of 
vulgarity,  oi  the  fairground." 

More  significant  was  her  contact  with  the  architects  of  the 
Viennese  Modern  movement.  The  family  had  a  country  house 
and  vinevard  near  the  Austro-Hungarian  border,  where  Roman 
pots  were  being  excavated,  and  where  her  uncle  kept  a  private 
museum  of  antiquities.  "My  first  pots  1  saw  were  Roman  pots. 
They  were  so  beautiful.  They  were  just  floating,"  she  remembers. 
1  lei  aesthetics  were  thus  shaped  by  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
modern  visual  examples  available,  with  nothing  in  between. 
"What  use  can  /  make  of  the  Delia  Robbias?" 

The  cylindrical  shapes  she  produced  in  Vienna  were  admired 
by  modern  architects,  whose  uncluttered  spaces  they  were 
intended  to  complement,  though  others  thought  them  naive  and 
repetitious.  After  the  Anschluss  she  was  "delighted  to  leave 
\  ienna,"  she  says,  with  characteristic  lack  of  those  verbal  flour- 


ishes called  "Viennese  piano  music ."  She 
chose  I  ondon  because  she  loved  it  best  ol 
all  cities:  "Sikh  marvelous  people.  Theii 
minds  were  so  good;  even  the  workmen 
had  good  minds."  But  the  arcadian  prov- 
ince i)t  British  pottery  was  baffled  by  this 
refugee  from  .1  Continental  metropolis. 
Her  pots  seemed  to  be  the  opposite  ol 
everything  "true,  beautiful,  and  good." 
She  was  criticized  tor  lack  of  control,  tor 
making  pots  with  weak  feet,  for  using 
stoneware  glazes  on  earthenware  bodies 
(and,  indeed,  she  abandoned  earthenware 
f<  >r  st<  ineware  and  p<  »rcelain  after  the  war). 
One  ceramicist  asked  her  when  she  was 
going  to  start  making  pots.  Most  devastat- 
ing was  the  hostility  of  Bernard  Leach, 
who  found  the  metallic  thinness  of  her 
walls  insubstantial  and  advised  her  to 
make  them  thicker.  She  tried  and  failed: 
"He  nearly  crushed  me."  But  later  they  all 
changed  their  minds  and  Leach  became  a 
friend  and  a  champion  of  her  work:  "1 
couldn't  have  made  it  without  him.  No  one  could.  He  dominated 
British  pottery." 

Misunderstandings  and  difficulties  have  not  clouded  her  admi- 
ration for  English  pottery:  "It  is  the  best.  The  Royal  College  has 
always  produced  excellent  potters,  especially  when  Hans  Coper 
was  there  as  a  teacher. "  Leach  she  regards  as  one  of  the  few  artist 
potters,  along  with  Coper. 

She  supported  herself,  barely,  by  making  glass  and  ceramic  but- 
tons and  ceramic  jewelry  for  Bimini,  a  Viennese  firm  with  a  part- 
ner in  London.  In  1946,  Hans  Coper  joined  her  workshop  and 
remained  until  1959.  It  was  this  German-horn  refugee,  eighteen 
years  her  junior,  his  health  broken  by  hard  labor  in  the  refugee 
camps  and  the  Pioneer  Corps,  who  restored  her  confidence:  "He 
encouraged  me  to  do  what  /  wanted  to  do,  to  ignore  the  fixed  rules 
of  Leach.  He  was  my  chief  influence  because  he  criticized;  he 
never  let  me  get  away  with  anything. "  Together  and  under  a  joint 


\h  first  pots  I  saw  were  Roman  pots.  Tfie^  were  so  beautiful.  "  Above:  A  stoneware  buttle  (1979);  below:  a  porcelain  bowl  (1980). 


Fashioned  almost  fifty  years  ago:  a  teapot  with  cup,  saucer,  and  two  jugs,  made  of  burnished  red  earthenware. 


imprint  they  made  ceramic  tableware  sold  in  the  early  fifties  at 
Primavera  and  Heals.  Their  styles  were  then  so  close  that  an 
outsider  might  easily  have  confused  a  Coper  pot  with  one  of  hers. 

Lucie  Rie's  pots  first  attracted  wider  attention  around  the  time 
of  the  Festival  of  Britain.  Throughout  the  fifties  and  early  sixties 
she  and  Hans  Coper  were  exhibited  at  William  Ohly's  ethno- 
graphical Berkeley  Galleries.  David  Attenborough  describes  the 
shock  of  pleasure  he  experienced  tin  first  seeing  these  pots:  "They 
w  re  the  most  ravishing  bowls,  so  thrilling  they  knocked  your 
eyes  out  and  quite  unlike  the  studio  pottery  I'd  seen  before.  The 
shapes  were  flowerlike  rather  than  tweedy.  They  were  expensive, 
though,  about  ten  pounds." 

Visiting  Lucie  Rie  in  the  mews  house  where  she  has  lived  and 
worked  since  she  came  to  London  could  make  one  feel  like  an 
intrusive  and  untuly  giant.  Her  small,  serene  domain  is  entered 
through  a  high,  narrow  door  almost  hidden  by  trees.  The  intern  >r 
is  furnished  with  lucid,  light-colored  wood  fittings  brought  from 
Vienna.  In  the  first-floor  sitting  room  the  only  objects  on  display 
are  pots  by  Hans  Coper,  filled  with  flowers  or  grasses  or  arranged 
in  groups,  as  he  liked  to  see  them. 

She  serves  coffee  and  ginger  cakes  from  her  own  tableware. 
Trees  press  against  the  windows,  and  she  wonders  why  you 
aren't  paying  more  attention  "to  the  marvelous  wildlife  in 
the  branches. "She  has  a  gracious  but  econoinic.il  manner 
of  speech  that  leaves  some  friends  with  the  impression  that  they 
are  being  gently  ridiculed.  She  defies  humbug,  as  did  I  lans  Coper, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  he  had  "X-ray  eyes  when  it  came  to 
pretension;  he  perceived  the  nakedness  of  emperors."  Such  re- 
lentless integtity  can  be  dangetous,  and  Coper  was  in  many  ways  a 
tragic  figure.  She  has  proved  more  resilient. 

If  the  pots,  bowls,  and  vases  that  flower  in  such  astonishing 
variety  from  the  display  cabinets  on  the  ground  floor  should  elicit 
a  gasp  from  the  visitor,  she  is  likely  to  point  out  that  the  colors  you 
admire  are  all  very  well,  but  she  prefers  pure  white,  or  that  the 
very  pot  you  have  chosen  is  her  worst  shape  or  the  result  of  an 
accident  and  thus  untepeatable.  The  virtuoso  technique  of  raw- 

Sheila  Hale  is  a  London-based  writer  who  specializes  in  the  aris. 


glazing  for  which  she  is  famous  was,  in  fact,  discovered  by  acci- 
dent. "When  1  was  still  in  Vienna,  I  had  an  urgent  otder  to  fill  and 
time  for  only  one  firing.  I  tried  it.  It  was  one  of  my  best  pots.  Now  I 
think  it  is  mote  beautiful  to  combine  the  glaze  with  the  raw  body, 
and  not  as  difficult  as  people  say." 

Her  bible  is  a  book  called  The  Art  of  Ancient  Crete,  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  in  1937. She  shared  with  Hans  Coper  a 
profound  admiration  tor  Cycladic  figures  and  speaks  of  a 
visit  in  the  late  forties  to  Avebury, where  she  saw  Neo- 
lithic and  Bronze  Age  pots  and  the  birds'  bones  that  had  been  used 
to  scratch  patterns  on  their  surfaces:  "That's  how  I  got  my  sgraf- 
fito." She  has  copied  Roman  and  Islamic  pots.  If  she  left  off  the 
handles  in  one  case,  it  was  "because  they  have  no  use;  my  pots  ate 
lighter." 

In  the  end  she  would  rather  demonstrate  than  talk  about  her 
method.  She  still  uses  the  Continental  kick  wheel  she  brought 
with  her  from  Vienna  but  has  tecently  added  a  motor.  On  it  she 
places  a  lump  of  carefully  chosen  clay,  well  kneaded — "not  quite 
like  bread,  this  is  the  Japanese  way."  The  pot  gtows  between  her 
hands  to  the  rhythm  of  her  nodding  head.  "What  would  you  like 
to  see.'  A  bowl?"  Het  instruments  consist  of  a  metal  kidney  to 
smooth  the  throwing  rings  ("I  used  to  like  them,  but  I  don't  any- 
more");  a  hair-thin  wire  looped  round  the  metal  pin  of  an  old 
saucepan  handle — the  wire  is  for  cutting  the  pots  off  the  wheel; 
and  a  tiny  scrap  of  chamois  for  further  smoothing.  Later,  when 
the  bowl  is  leather  hard,  she  will  refine  it  with  a  razor  and  apply 
the  magical  glazes  with  an  otdinary  household  brush.  Then  she 
will  fire  it  in  an  electric  kiln,  which  she  uses  in  preference  to  oil  or 
gas.  "Other  potters  used  gas-fired  kilns  to  change  their  colors.  I 
don't  wish  to  change  mine." 

While  she  is  throwing,  a  minute  speck  of  clay  flies  off  the 
wheel.  "I  am  sorry.  I  have  spat  on  your  dress."  One  thing  she 
doesn't  like  todo  at, ill,  she  says,  still  at  the  wheel,  iscopyherown 
pots.  "Clients  sometimes  ask,  but  they  always  come  out  badly. 
The  materials  change,  and  anyway,  I  forget  my  old  pots.  I  like  to 
d< '  st  auething  new. "  □ 

See  page  147  for  a  list  of  soun  es  /<>r  Lucie  Rie  pottery. 
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Genoa,  Nevada 
\  Sl(  Kl  I  STATION  RANCH:  Set  against  ,|K 
dulls  <>t  the  dramatic  High  Sierras,  a  magnificent 
(-acre  working  ranch  with  an  ll-room  historic 
in  residence. 
aOO.OOO  Brochure  #C1 1-07 


Kentfleld,  California 
SUMMITRIDGE:  Situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking 
Mount  Tamalpais  and  the  surrounding  hillsides,  .1 
dramatic  Contemporary  with  free-form  swimming 
|xk)I  and  natural  rock  terrace. 
$1,650,000  Brochure  #C21-46 


Rhinebeck,  New  York 
MANDARA:  Resting  on  480 acres ol  lolling  English- 
style  lawns  and  woodlands,  with  1  mile  ol  Hudson 
River  frontage  is  tins  magnificent  Regency-style  resi- 
dent e.  Numerous  dependencies. 
$5,000,000  Brochure  #(".  I  - 17 1 


Marblehead  Neck,  Massachusetts 
K.W  I  MARBLEHEAD  NECK  ESTATE:  Set 
approximate!)  2.33  park-like  acres,  this  elegant 
ia  I880  residence  overlooks  spectacular  harbor 
us  (  .un.ige  house.  Subdivision  possible. 
£50,000  '  Brochure  #C5- 132 


Fisher's  Island  Sound,  New  York 
NORTH  DUMPLING  ISLAND:  Breathtaking  360° 
views  of  the  Sound  and  two  docking  facilities  high- 
light this  remarkable  3-acre  private  island.  Main 
residence,  Caretaker's  Cottage  and  Boat  House. 
$2,500,000  Brochure  #C  1-184 


Riverdale,  New  York 
HISTORIC  RIVERDALE  RESIDENCE:  Built  in 
1907,  this  magnificent  20-room  residence  was  the 
boyhood  home  of  President  John  K  Kennedy.  The 
property  includes  a  2-story  Carnage  House  and  is 
just  20  minutes  from  Manhattan. 
$1 ,450.000  Brochure  #C  1  -183 


Los  Angeles,  California 

IUSHIRE  HOUSE:  Combining  the  grandeur  of 
(ate  living  with  the  convenience  of  a  condominium, 
is  offering  represents  the  utmost  in  luxury,  privacy 
id  security.  Just  minutes  from  Beverly  Hills.  Offer 
>id  in  states  where  prohibited, 
•om  $460,000  (one  unit  remaining)  to  $1,950,000; 
?nthouse  at  $5,300,000  (one  unit  remaining). 
Brochure  #CPMD-03 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York  10021       308  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  902 
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AMERICAN  PAINTING  1910-1940 

Hartley,  Burchfield,  Benton,  et  al.,  artists  of  a  silver  age,  may 
yet  prove  good  investments. 

By  Robin  Duthy 
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October  in  the  Woods,  by  the  widely  admired  ( 'harks  Burchfield.  h  sold  for  $148,500  last  year,  but  /us  price 


s  may  accelerate. 


The  American  art  world  sustained  two 
major  shocks  between  1910  and  1940.  The 
first,  psychological,  was  the  Armory  Show 
of  1913.  This  was  a  rude  awakening  to  the 
daring  new  styles  of  modern  European 
painting,  one  that  jolted  every  American 
artist  into  a  painful  reconsideration  of  his 
work.  The  second  was  the  Depi  ission. 
Those  who  lived  through  it  saw  how 
quickly  material  security  could  vanish. 
The  American  dream  had  turned  sour,  and 
artists  were  not  alone  in  then  search  for 
more-lasting  values. 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor  of  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 


The  Federal  Arr  Project  got  under  way 
in  1935  and  supported  some  5,000  artists, 
enabling  them  to  work  in  their  studios  all 
over  America  rather  than  having  to  come 
to  New  York  in  search  of  a  market.  The 
new  social  consciousness  of  artists  in  the 
thirties,  often  explicit  in  their  work, 
forced  the  American  public  to  recognize 
thar  art  could  be  a  meaningful  occupation 
concerned  with  real-life  problems.  This 
was  a  big  step  forward,  for  before  the 
Armory  Show  art  was  looked  upon  as  a  rare 
cultural  commodity,  generally  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  that  belonged  in  museums  or 
the  houses  of  the  rich. 

These  jarring  experiences  made  possible 


the  flowering  of  the  New  York  school  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s.  It  was  the  first  group 
of  American  painters  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  world.  But  the  1920s  and  1930s  had 
also  yielded  important  painting — a  large 
body  of  respectable  work  as  well  as  some 
cartloads  of  rubbish.  Our  index  of  eight 
leading  artists  working  during  this  peri- 
od— including  John  Marin  but  also  Guy 
Wiggins,  whose  work  is  better  known  than 
his  name — shows  an  increase  of  1  30  per- 
cent since  1975,  a  rate  that  falls  far  below 
that  achieved  by  either  the  American 
Impressionists,  who  preceded  them,  or  the 
New  York  school,  which  followed. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Amer- 
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One  of  fifteen  rare 
West  Indian  satinwood 
and  sabicu  cabinets 
by  Thomas  Weeks.  It  is 
surmounted  by  an  un- 
usual pediment  that 
echoes  the  facade  of 
the  Weeks  Museum, 
and  is  fitted  with  both  a 
secretaire  and  an  elab- 
orately equipped  dress- 
ing drawer.  Circa  1795. 

H.92V:W.38':D.23V 

Similar  cabinets  are  in 
Temple  Newsam  House 
and  the  Assheton-Smith 
Collection 
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We  offer  major 
collections  of 
English  furniture, 
paintings,  and 
accessories  on 
eight  gallery  floors. 

Kentshire 

America's  legendary 
resource  for 
professional  buyers 
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ican  art  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  two  greatest 
painters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Wins- 
low  Homer  and  Thomas  Eakins,  were  still 
working,  though  their  finest  painting,  and 
that  of  the  American  Impressionists  too, 
was  already  done.  Fashionable  collectors 
were  buying  old  masters  and  the  Barbizon 
school.  The  market  was  dominated  by  the 
great  Italian  specialist  Bernard  Berenson, 
who  claimed  to  admire  the  drawing  of 
Degas  but  regretted  that  it  was  wasted  on 
laundresses.  Such  attitudes  hardly  mat- 
tered, for  the  modern  bandwagon  was 
beginning  to  roll.  In  1908,  under  the 
influence  of  Robert  Henri,  the  group  that 
banded  together  as  "The  Eight,"  soon  to 
be  known  as  the  Ash  Can  school,  still 
painted  in  traditional  styles  yet  created  an 
impact  through  its  exploration  of  seedy, 
urban  subjec.  mauer.  In  the  same  year, 
Alfred  Stieglitz  began  to  exhibit  avant- 
garde  American  and  European  artists,  in- 
cluding Matisse  and  Picasso.  Their  work 
was  met  with  blank  incomprehension. 

But  these  were  faint  stirrings  compared 
with  the  Armory  Show,   which  was  a 

1910-1940  was  not  a  golden 

age,  but  it  produced 

much  undervalued  painting. 

watershed,  a  catalyst,  a  bombshell. 
Though  most  of  the  1,500  exhibits  at  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory,  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  were  by  Americans,  the 
show  was  stolen  by  Picasso,  Matisse, 
Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and  van  Gogh.  The 
conservatism  of  American  art  at  this  date 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  art  students, 
traditionally  among  the  mote  revolution- 
ary groups  in  any  society,  actually  chose 
the  occasion  to  burn  an  effigy  of  Matisse. 
The  public  was  disturbed  by  the  Expres- 
sionists' distortion  of  the  visible  world  and 
outraged  by  the  Cubists'  rejection  of  natu- 
ral form.  The  innovative  work  was  savaged 
by  many  critics. 

No  artist,  howevet,  who  had  seen  the 
show  was  left  untouched.  For  some,  it  led 
to  a  drastic  shift  in  direction;  for  others,  it 
precipitated  a  determined  rejection  of 
modernism.  It  put  artists  in  another  quan- 
dary. Since  the  days  of  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man, litetary  figures  and  art  critics  had  laid 
American  artists  under  a  severe  obliga- 
tion, berating  them  for  their  dependence 
on  Europe  and  calling  on  them  to  establish 
a  distinctive  and  indigenous  style  of  paint- 
ing. These  critics  might  as  well  have  asked 
for  the  moon,  for  the  idea  that  a  person  or 
nation  i_ould  reach  cultural  matut ity  while 


cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  absurd.  Impossible 
task  or  not,  American  artists 
often  felt  obliged  to  turn  out 
work  with  some  definable 
American  quality.  The  results 
o(  this  effort  were  all  too  often 
disastrous. 

The  anti-Emerson  view  was 
stated,  though  little  heeded, 
by  James  Jackson  Jarves  in 
1864:  "If  America  elects  to 
develop  her  art  wholly  out  of 
herself  without  reference  to 
the  accumulated  experience 
of  older  generations,  she  will 
make  a  mistake.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  set  of  men  among  us  who  talk  loftily  of 
the  independent,  indigenous  growth  of 
American  Art  ...  of  its  inborn  capac- 
ity to  originate,  invent,  create  and  make 
anew  .  .  .  Perhaps  so!  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  a  great  waste  o{  time  to  adopt 
such  a  system  ...  we  have  not  time  to 
invert  and  study  everything  anew.  No- 
one  dreams  of  it  in  science,  ethics  or  phys- 
ics, why  then  propose  it  in  art?" 

The  tension  created  by  this  "America 
versus  the  World"  debate  was  only  one  of 
the  burdens  artists  had  to  carry.  There  was 
the  rivalry  o(  East  Coast  vetsus  West,  and 
the  even  touchier  issue  of  urban  versus 
rural. 

The  urban  population  of  America  in- 
creased by  a  factor  of  1  39  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  rabble  described  by 
Tocqueville  as  dangerous  even  in  the 
1830s  had  been  swollen  by  immigration, 
natural  growth,  and  exodus  from  rural 
areas.  This  provided  a  wealth  of  new  mate- 
rial for  artists.  In  slums,  sweatshops, 
saloons,  and  pool  halls,  some  artists  saw 
ugliness  and  degradation;  oth- 
ers saw  beauty  and  poetry. 
Some  felt  that  here  was  the 
true  face  of  America;  others 
looked  for  it  in  the  farms  and 
hills;  a  third  group  went  on 
painting  Greek  myths  and 
scantily  dressed  maidens;  a 
fourth  struck  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  European  abstraction. 

Measured  against  other  pe- 
riods of  American  painting, 
1910-1940  will  nevet  be  rated 
a  golden  age.  Yet  when  paint- 
ers of  one  generation  are 
eclipsed  by  those  of  the  next, 
fine  work  is  often  neglected 
and,  in  art-market  terms,  un- 
dervalued. Not  only  is  this 
generation  surpassed  by  the 


Marsh's  Band  Playing  by  the  Hudson:  $46,200. 


later  New  York  school,  but  compared  to  its 
contemporaries  in  the  international 
school  of  Paris — Leger,  Kandinsky, 
Klee — it  lacks  vitality.  Even  its  most  gifted 
members  cannot  measure  up  to  Picasso, 
Matisse,  and  other  superstars  of  the  peri- 
od. They  made  less  impact  than  the  Sur- 
realists and  even  came  second  to  the  pow- 
erful German  painters  of  the  Neue  Such- 
hchkcit  (New  Objectivity). 

For  all  that,  their  works  may  still  prove  a 
sound  buy.  A  successful  art  investment  is 
not  simply  a  mattet  of  buying  the  highest- 
rated  artists.  Indeed,  over  the  last  decade, 
American  artists  of  our  period  have  out- 
performed the  school  of  Paris.  Besides,  the 
wheel  of  fashion  is  always  turning.  For 
many  years,  the  American  Impressionists 
were  rated  as  being  pale  shadows  of 
Renoir,  Monet,  and  Pissarro.  Yet  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  art  historians  and  collec- 
tors have  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
American  group  and  have  driven  prices 
ahead  faster  than  for  their  French  masters. 
Our  July  1984  Investor's  File  showed  the 


INDEX  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  1910-1940 

Marker 

Change 

Artist 

Price' 

since  1975 

Thomas  Hart  Benton 

$18,500 

+  330  percent 

(1889-1975) 

Charles  Burchhekl 

$12,500 

+  1 20  percent 

(1893-1967) 

Marsden  Hartley 

$\2}000 

+  3  30  percent 

(1877-1943) 

John  Mann 

$11,000 

+  100  percent 

(1870-1953) 

Reginald  Marsh 

$2,800 

—  3  percent 

(1898-1954) 

Raphael  Soyer 

$2,500 

—  8  percent 

(horn  1899) 

[oseph  Stella 

$3,700 

+  60  percent 

(1877-1946) 

Guy  Wiggins 

$5,900 

4-  120  percent 

(1883-1962) 

'"Marker  price"  is  the  average 

of  prices  paid  at  aui  Cii  >n, 

excluding  highest  10  percent  and  lowest  10  pin  enl 
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i/7  of  Blue  Diamonds 


30"  x  40"  oil  on  canvas 


Eva  Makk 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  FINE  ART:  EVA,  AMERICO  and  A.B,  MAKK. 

For  the  Makks,  1984  was  a  year  of  enormous  triumph:  three  Presidential  portraits,  two  of  President  Reagan 
and  one  of  the  First  Family;  two  meetings  with  President  Reagan,  including  a  formal  reception  in  the  White 
House  Oval  Office;  feature  articles  in  dozens  of  national  magazines;  Gold  Medal  First  Prizes  from  European 
and  American  Academies;  flags  flown  in  their  honor  over  Washington,  D.C.;  an  exhibition  at  the  U.S.  Senate. 
To  learn  more  about  the  Makks,  and  how  you  can  own  a  Makk  original,  call  today! 


aina  Gallery 
17  Lahainaluna  Road 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  661-0839 


Casay  Gallery 
658  Front  Street  #105 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  667-9023 


Kapalua  Gallery 
123  Bay  Drive 
Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  669-5047 


Gallery  Kaanapali 
Whaler's  Village 

Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 
(808)  661-5571 


Ll 


ah  aina  Galleries  Maumoll  free  i-soo-367-2926 
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E CENT  LANDSCAPE,  BEACH  AND  FLORAL  PAINTINGS 


"Bouquinistes,  Paris" 


oil,  18"x24" 


Sandra  K.  Bertsch 

Fine  Arts /Gallery 
R.D.  1,  Box  986,  Oyster  Bay  New  York  11771    (516)  626-0698 


Also  available:  Signed  print,  "Bouquinistes,  Paris"  gold  leaf  frame  with  linen  mat, 
25"  x  30,"  $400.  +  $18.  Shp./Hndlng. 


S^B«IbH  ■^■^V^bB 

■   4k,  ■ 

Gallery  publications:                                                          Cricket  Cages 

Carpets  of  China  and                                                       Q       D 

lis  Border  Regions.  $95;                                                      V    g  L.ynasly 

Han  Dynasty  Impressions 

206  BC-  221  AD,  $25.                                                       ^    ,         ,    „   „ 

Dulany  s  Gallerv 
183  Oakland 
Birmingham,  MI  48009 
313  645  2233 

Dulanys 

Soger's  Window  Shoppers:  $4 
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Americans  had  risen  300  percent  since 
1975  compared  to  70  percent  for  the 
French. 

If  the  market  is  ahout  to  rerate  the  hetter 
artists  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  which  ones 
are  likely  to  rise  the  most?  Much  depends 
on  what  has  happened  so  far.  First,  the 
overall  increase  o(  130  percent  since  1975 
means  annual  growth  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent, right  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
art-market  range.  Worse  still,  if  you  ignore 
the  two  best  performers,  Marsden  Hartley 
and  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (both  at  +330 
percent),  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  rest 
comes  out  at  a  dismal  7  percent. 

The  poorest  performers  in  the  group 
have  been  Reginald  Marsh  and  Raphael 
Soyer,  registering  3  percent  and  8  percent 
since  1975.  Both  carried  on  the  social- 
realist  tradition  of  the  Ash  Can  school, 
Marsh  extending  the  subject  range  to  sen- 
sual scenes  on  the  Coney  Island  beach  and 
the  dingy  flophouses  of  the  Bowery,  while 
Soyer,  along  with  his  brothers  Moses  and 
Isaac,  chronicled  the  lives  of  the  poor  on 
New  York's  Lower  East  Side.  All  seemed 
to  paint  more  in  resignation  than  in  pro- 
test. To  represent  poverty  without  senti- 
mentality calls  for  a  rare  talent.  Partly  be- 
cause neither  Marsh  nor  Soyer  quite  has 
that  gift,  and  partly  because  so  much  of 
their  work  is  in  circulation,  no  big  rise  in 
value  can  be  expected. 

John  Marin  (  +  100  percent)  and 
Marsden  Hartley  had  both  been  to  Paris 
k  ti  >re  the  Armory  Show  and  after  their 


A  very  rare  and  important 

wrought  steel,  15  light  chandelier. 

Probably  North  Italian, 

circa  1700 


Ex  Coll:  The  Marquess  of  Sligo, 
Westport  House,  County  Mayo,  Eire. 

Max  Height:  5  ft  6  ins 
Diameter:       3  ft  10  ins 


G.  H.  HOLLAND 

SHEEPBRIDGE  BARN,  EASTLEACH, 
CIRENCESTER,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  GL7  3PS 

SOUTHROP  (036785)  296 
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ASE 


special  24.90 

Wrap  yourself  in  the  comfort  of  this 
versatile  Japanese  cotton  kimono  robe 
You'll  want  to  wear  it  relaxing  at  home, 
slip  into  it  after  a  shower  or  a  swim, 
keep  one  handy  for  an  overnight  guest. 
Just  one  size  fits  anyone.  It's  a  Horchow 
exclusive  in  this  dramatic  navy  and 
white  print  and  an  exceptional  value. 

Please  send  me kimono(s), 

#UI08A  24.90  each,  plus  2.90  shipping 
and  handling. 

Name  

Address  

City 

State  


Zip 


□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed. 

(Add  5%  sales  tax  if  delivered 

in  Texas.) 
Charge  to  my:      G  VISA    □  MasterCard 

f  ]  American  Express 
Account  #  Exp.  date  


Signature  

(required  if  using  credit  card) 

Mail  to:  The  Horchow  Collection, 
Box  819066.  Dept.  MC737 
Dallas.  Texas  75381-9066 


HORCHOW 
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return  began  to  exhibit  in  Stieglitz's  circle. 
Marin  went  on  to  produce  the  most  force- 
ful Abstract  Expressionist  work  of  the 
interwar  period,  his  evocations  of  land- 
scape and  city  being  infused  with  a 
strangely  American  quality.  Hartley  aban- 
doned abstraction  before  1920  for  a 
straightforward,  Expressionist  style,  with  a 
Romantic  streak  running  through  it  that 
may  explain  its  large  following  today. 

Hartley's  case  underlines  the  weakness 
tit  the  Emersonian  doctrine.  He  yielded  to 
Fauvist,  Expressionist,  Postimpressionist, 
and  Cubist  influences,  only  to  develop 
eventually  a  personal  style  of  monumental 
stillness  and  strength.  Hartley  once  com- 
pared art  in  America  to  patent  medicine  or 
a  vacuum  cleaner.  "It  can  hope  for  no  suc- 
cess," he  declared,  "until  ninety  million 
people  know  what  it  is."  Perhaps  only  a 
few  million  know  the  name  of  Hartley 
today,  yet  by  anyone  else's  standards  he 
succeeded.  Prices  for  both  Marin  and 
Hartley  look  set  for  annual  growth  of  10  to 
1  5  percent. 

Tl  e  increase  of  330  percent  in  Thomas 
Hart  Benton's  work  is  no  surprise.  He 
became  the  artist-champion  of  conserva- 
tive middlebrow  America,  scoffing  at 
those  who  followed  the  modernist  trail  in 

"Art  can  hope  for  no  success 
until  ninety  million 
people  know  what  it  is." 


the  wake  of  the  Armory  Show,  and  con- 
tending in  his  autobiography  that  modern 
American  art  became  "a  simple  smearing 
of  material,  good  for  nothing  but  to  release 
neurotic  tension.  Here  finally,"  he  wrote, 
"it  became  a  bowel  movement  or  a  vomit- 
ing spell."  It  was  true  that  in  the  1920s  a 
host  of  artists  jumped  aboard  the  interna- 
tional modernist  bandwagon,  often  with 
the  indiscriminate  backing  of 
critics.  All  the  same,  Benton's 
condemnation  was  crude  and 
sweeping. 

His  own  superficially 
"truthful"  depictions  of  small- 
town America  are  often  no 
more  than  folksy  idealizations 
containing  as  much  reality  as 
an  Andy  1  lardy  movie.  Along 
with  John  Steuart  Curry  and 
Grant  Wood  who  chara(  tei  - 
isticalh  remarl  .  d  that  all  the 
good  ideas  lie  i  1 1  ameto 

him  while  he  is  milking  a 
cow),  Benton  ame  a  bul- 
wark against  sul     ;rsive  mod- 


ernism and  a  leading  painter  of  "the  Amer- 
ican scene." 

Charles  Burchfield  also  took  the  scenic 
route,  though  he  was  not  a  committed 
regionalist  of  Benton's  type.  His  uniquely 
personal  and  lyrical  interpretation  of  land- 
scape has  won  him  a  big  following.  Since 
he  was  a  prolific  and  consistent  artist, 
plenty  of  his  work  comes  on  the  market. 
This  explains  the  modest  rise  of  120  per- 
cent since  1975,  though  prices  could  well 
accelerate  now. 

The  story  is  similar  in  the  case  of  the  yet 
more  prolific  Guy  Wiggins,  also  up  120 
percent.  He  repeated,  perhaps  too  often, 
the  snow  scenes  of  New  York  for  which  he 
became  famous,  and  this  has  prevented  his 
prices  from  rising  faster. 

Too  little  of  Edward  Hopper's  work  is 
sold  at  auction  for  the  rise  to  be  quantified, 
though  the  market  has  certainly  been 
strong.  His  austere,  even  menacing,  vision 
of  the  world  appears  in  most  of  his  paint- 
ings— a  pictograph  of  man's  isolation, 
with  a  directness  and  power  that  raises  it 
far  above  the  efforts  of  most  "American 
scene"  artists. 

Several  other  major  artists  of  this  peri- 
od— George  Bellows,  Charles  Demuth, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Charles  Sheeler,  and 
Stuart  Davis  among  them — are  too  rarely 
sold  at  auction  to  be  reliably  monitored. 
The  available  evidence  suggests  annual 
growth  ot  at  least  10  percent,  and  the 
growing  rarity  of  their  work  makes  some 
acceleration  likely. 

If  the  Armory  Show  ran  the  risk  of  strik- 
ing the  public  as  an  incoherent  chorus  of 
individual  voices,  as  Meyer  Schapiro  put 
it,  the  proliferation  of  styles  in  the  ensuing 
period  seems  hardly  less  daunting.  The 
major  artists  of  these  years  are  well  estab- 
lished and  rising  fast;  many  of  those  in  the 
middle  range  have  been  left  behind  and 
may  soon  catch  up.  □ 


Hartley's  Cornelia,  sold  for  $HS,  000  m  1983. 
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Hancocks 

1  Burlington  Gardens  London  VV1X  2HP 
Telephone  01-493  8904 
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\e  Empire  Bowl  was  designed  and 
ufactured  in  1930/31  for  display  at  the 
ish  Trade  Fair  at  Olympia  in  1931. 
bowl  was  manufactured  in  Hall  Marked 
ling  Silver  with  gilt  areas  and  enamelled 
lay  panels  on  four  sides.  It  is  a  unique 
nple  of  many  aspects  of  the  silversmith's 
t  and  very  few  articles  showing  the 
plexity  of  detail  contained  in  the  bowl 
r  been  manufactured  this  century. 


fjt 


esigned  and  made  by 
G.  Danks,  Artist  and 
ftsmanfor  the  Sheffield 
'king  Company, 
■ningham  1930. 


Arising  out  of  the  centre  of  the  Bowl  is  the 

Temple  of  Fame,  surmounted  by  the  winged 

figure  of  Victory  at  Peace,  standing  on  the 

Orb  of  Empire. 

THE  FOUR  ENAMELLED  PANELS 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster. 

Parliament  House,  Capetown. 

The  Taj  Mahal,  India. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

THE  MODELLED  PANELS  (Silver  Gilt) 
Law  and  Order  •  Learning  •  Labour  •  Art 


Bowl  stands  on  a  square  base  with 
corners  formed  by  four  pilasters 
trated  with  the  Laurels  of  Fame.  On 
four  main  panels  of  the  base  are 
Jelled  plaques: 
tic  •  Education  •  Industry  •  Commerce 


On  the  four  corners 

surmounting  the  base  are 

cast  models: 

The  Indian  Elephant. 

The  African  Ostrich. 

The  Australian  Kangaroo. 

The  Canadian  Beaver. 


The  Empire  Bowl 
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CAN  A  ROSE  BE  GREAT? 


Yes! 


By  Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr. 


Americans  seem  to  be 
more  obsessed  these  Jays 
with  thinking  about  wine 
than  enjoying  it.  Take  the 
wine  lover's  attitude  to 
roses.  Nine  out  of  ten  eno- 
philes  will  probably  say 
that  they  are  thick,  sugary, 
dull  wines  no  connoisseur 
would  be  caught  dead  buy- 
ing. Indeed,  many  roses  are 
cloyingly  sweet  and  heavy, 
cunningly  manufactured  to 
ease  the  soda-pop  genera- 
tion into  wine. 

Yet  with  hot,  humid 
weather  in  prospect  for  the 
next  three  months,  my 
mind  and  palate  turn  to 
chilled  wines,  light  and  re- 
freshing, that  can  be  en- 
joyed without  much  medi- 
tation. And  the  best  of 
these  is  a  good  rose.  Yes, 
indeed,  if  one  searches, 
one  really  can  find  some 
deliciously  fruity,  fragrant 
rose  wines,  with  plenty  of 
zip  and  zest  to  refresh  a 
parched  palate,  and  enough  character  to 
please  the  connoisseur  who  likes  to  think 
about  the  wine  as  well  as  drink  it. 

The  best  rose  wines  are  made  from  red- 
wine  grapes.  It  is  the  macerating  of  the 
skins,  which  are  deeply  pigmented,  with 
the  juice  from  the  red  grapes,  which  is  per- 
fectly clear,  that  gives  a  rose  wine  its  color. 
When  the  desired  color  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  juice  and  the  skins  are  quickly 
separated.  The  color  can  vary  from  a  light, 
blush  pink  to  a  light  ruby  or  salmon  color. 
Of  course,  many  commercial  roses  are 
made  simply  by  the  addition  o(  e  tough 
red-press  wine  to  white  wine  to  achieve  a 
rose  color.  However,  no  fine  rose  wine  or 
champagne  is  ma  lis  way.  The  best  of 
them  come  from  France  and  southern  Ita- 
ly, though  Californi 

effort  to  compete.  I  ha\  te  fol- 

lowing roses  as  being  the  luced 


Washed  up  by  a  fair  tide,  three  of  the  elegant  ruses  to  drink  this  summer. 


anywhere.  While  they  are  all  distinctively 
different,  they  share  vibrant,  zesty,  fresh 
fruitiness,  combined  with  an  exuberant 
personality  that  sets  them  apart  from  the 
boring  majority  of  rose  wines.  They  are 
listed  alphabetically  under  their  region 
and  country  of  origin.  One  caveat:  roses 
are  best  consumed  young,  when  they  are 
fresh  and  vigorous,  so  drink  only  the  most 
recent  vintage — 1984s  and  1983s. 

France 

The  best  nonsparkling  roses  of  France 
come  from  the  sun-baked  southern  Rhone 
and  the  windswept,  hilly  vineyards  of 
Provence.  The  weather  here  is  generally 
too  hoi  to  produce  great  red  wine,  and  the 
white  often  lack  acidity.  However, 

the  ros  ire  fresh  and  distinctive.  The 
Loire  \  an  also  produce  some  inter- 

esting i         .-.  mes  from  the  Pinot  Noir 


grape,  and  of  course  the 
classiest  roses  of  all  are  the 
rose  champagnes  that 
Americans  have  fallen 
madly  in  love  with. 
Chateau  d'Aqueria  1983 
Tavel  ($5.99)  82 

Few  wine  experts  will  argue 
the  fact  that  Tavel,  in  the 
southern  Rhone  valley, 
prodtices  France's  most  dis- 
tinctive rose.  The  large 
Aqueria  estate  makes  one 
of  the  few  old-style  dry 
roses.  Fermented  and  aged 
in  wood  (unheard  of 
for  modern  roses ) , 
Aqueria  is  a  full-bodied, 
very  robust  and  flavorful 
orange -salmon -colored 
wine  that,  unlike  most,  de- 
mands to  be  drunk  with 
food.  It's  a  trifle  big  and 
overblown  to  be  quaffed 

1  casually. 

2  Billecart-Salmon  Nonvin- 
s  tage   Rose   Champagne 

($24.95)  88 

One  of  my  favorite  small 
champagne  houses,  Billecart-Salmon 
in. ikes  a  bevy  of  exquisite  wines.  Their 
nonvintage  rose  is  top  class.  Very  dry,  with 
a  lovely  light  salmon  color,  this  cham- 
pagne has  pinpoint  bubbles,  a  persistent 
effervescence,  and  crisp,  clean  finish.  If 
you  want  a  great  rose,  this  is  it. 
Chinon  (Charles  Joguet)  1983  or  1984 
Loire  Valley  ($5.99)  83 

Charles  Joguet,  a  small  proprietor  in  the 
Loire  Valley,  is  highly  regarded  as  a  bril- 
liant and  serious  wine  maker.  His  reds  are 
snatched  up  by  Michelin  three-star  restau- 
rants. However,  he  makes  one  of  France's 
best  roses  from  his  young  Pinot  Noir  vines. 
The  1983  is  sensational.  Orange-salmon 
in  color,  with  a  spicy,  exuberant  fruitiness, 
wonderfully  fresh,  delicate  flavors,  and  dry 

Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  is  the  publisher  of The 
Wine  Advocate,  in  Parktun,  Maryland. 


STILL  LIFE  PAINTINGS  BY  TODAY'S 


Roberto  Lupeth 
xtures  In  Harmony" 
24x18  oil 


Stanley  Maxwell 
Br  ice 

"Memories  Of  Love' 
24x20  oil 


Marcel  Dyf 

"Floral" 

22%  x  18  oil 


Andre  Robert 
"Spring  Bouquet' 
21  x  18  oil 


Still  Life    Group  Show  —  Classical  to  Contemporary 
*  Champagne  Reception  Saturday,  June  22,  5-9  p.m. 


Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 

Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Loren  D.  Adams,  Vernon 

Kerr,  Kresman,  Stephen  Mirich,  Montague 

Dawson,  Chapelet,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes, 

Blanchard,  Maurice  Martin,  Paul  Valere, 

Gravina,  de  Korte,  Ribout,  Boyer,  Dyf, 


Andre  Robert,  William  Slaughter,  Richard 

Danskin,  Robert  Wood,  Andre  Balyon,  Roberto 

Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Sikorski 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Gene  Zesch,  Chester 

Armstrong,  E.  MacQueen 

Color  Catalogue  $15.00 


§B  Simic  Galleries  mc 

"  For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


Camels  Largest— Representing  Over  60  Renowned  Artists 

Three  Locations  at  the  Corner  of  San  Carlos  and  6th  •  P.O.  Box  5687  Carmel  By-The-Sea,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-7522  (CA  Only  1-800-221-2517)  (National  1-800-821-5387) 

Seattle  Location:  1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101 
(Gallery  206!622-6644)  (WA  Only  1-800-622-ARTS)  (National  1-800-248-ARTS) 
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on  the  itfully  refresh- 

ing wii 
Clair-Dau    1983   Rose  de  Marsannay 

($5.-  82 

Light  sa!  red  with  orange  hues, 

this  is  France's  most  famous  roses, 

yet  it  rarely  lives  up  to  its  reputation.  The 
1  ^^2  is  now  flat  and  oxidized,  hut  the  1983 
is  'lively,  with  an  interesting  flowery,  deli- 
cate bouquet  and  ripe,  full,  dry,  fruity  fla- 
vors. It  is  made  from  100  percent  Pinot 
Near  grapes  in  Marsannay,  in  northern- 
most Burgundy. 

Domaine  Dujac  Morey  St. -Denis  Vin 
Gris  1982  ($6.99)  80 

Jacques  Seysses  of  Domaine  Dujac  is  one  of 
Burgundy's  most  famous  growers.  Con- 
noisseurs the  world  over  beat  a  path  to  his 
winery  in  Morev  Saint-Denis  to  buy  his 
sublime  Clos  de  la  Roche  and  Bonnes 
Mares.  In  1982,  he  produced  a  vin  gris,  or 
rose,  from  Pinot  Noir  grapes— -wonderful- 
ly fruity,  agreeable,  fresh,  and  lively,  with 
light-intensity  Pinot  Noir  character. 
Domaine  de  la  Forcadiere  1983  Tavel 
($5.99)  83 

Armand  Maby,  the  ex-mayor  of  Tavel,  is 
one  of  the  area's  finest  wine  makers.  His 
Tavel  is  medium-bodied,  fresh,  zesty,  very 
fruity,  and  quite  dry. 


Dom  Perignon  1975  Champagne  Rose 

($65.00)  90 

Moer  Chandon's  luxury  cuvee  of  Dom 
Perignon  rose  is  even  better  than  its  luxury 
cuvee  of  white  champagne.  Rare  and 
extravagantly  priced,  the  Dom  Petignon 
rose  lives  up  to  its  celebrity  status.  Intense 

The  best  roses  share  a 

zesty  fruitiness  with 

an  exuberant  personality. 

salmon  colored,  with  a  distinctive  bouquet 
and  a  long,  rich,  elegant  taste,  in  quality  as 
well  as  price  this  is  a  world  away  from  other 
rose  champagnes. 

Taittinger  Comtes  de  Champagne  Rose 
($55.00)  90 

Taittinger's  white  champagne,  the  ethere- 
al blanc  de  blancs,  is  one  of  the  great  luxu- 
ry champagnes  and  truly  justifies  its  lofty 
ptice.  Taittinger  also  produces  a  limited 
amount  of  supetb  rose  champagne.  The 
newest  release,  the  1976,  is  a  pale  salmon 
in  color  with  a  very  refined,  delicate,  fruity 
bouquet,  crisp,  dry,  medium-bodied  fla- 
vors, a  lingering  effervescence,  tiny  pin- 
point bubbles,  and  a  long,  stylish,  dry  fin- 
ish. A  true  tour  de  force. 


Chateau  de  Selle  1 983  Cotes  de  Provence 

($5.99)  82 

The  tose  wines  of  the  Chateau  de  Selle  are 
on  almost  every  good  wine  list  in  Provence 
because  they  are  remarkably  well  made, 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  dry,  satisfying  both 
the  thirst  and  the  intellect.  The  1983 
Cotes  de  Provence  is  everything  a  fine  rose 
should  be:  refreshing,  flavorful,  dry,  and 
exuberantly  fruity. 

Domaine  de  Tempier  1983  Bandol  Rose 
($5.97-$6.49)  84 

Tempier  is  an  outstanding  estate  near  the 
charming  Mediterranean  coastal  town  of 
Bandol,  famous  for  producing  big,  spicy, 
red  wines  tor  long  cellaring,  and  one  o( 
France's  finest  and  most  expensive  roses. 
The  1983  has  the  zesty  fruit,  vibrancy,  and 
freshness  one  wants  in  a  rose,  but  it  also 
lia--  a  special  length  and  purity  of  flavor 
that  sets  it  apart.  Rathet  full-flavored  and 
dry,  this  rose  begs  tor  a  Kiwi  of  bouilla- 
baisse. Tempier  gets  my  nod  as  the  wot  Id's 
finest  still  rose"  wine. 

Chateau  de  Trinquevedel  1983  Tavel 
($5.99)  82 

Trinquevedel  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
estates  in  Tavel,  the  southern  Rhone  dis- 
trict famous  for  its  rose.  This  orangeish- 
salmon-colored  wine  has  fresh,   austere, 
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Christmas  cheer  at  Gatun  Lake. 
New\ear's  toasts  off  the  coast  of  sunny  San  Bias. 

\our  holiday  settings  are  nothing  less  than  sterling! 
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vlr\,  t r 1 1 1 1 \  flavors,  medium  to  full  body, 
and  a  rathei  hefty  alcoholic  finish.  ^  )ne  ol 
the  largei  scaled  roses  on  the  market,  it  is 
meant  to  be  served  with  a  meal. 
Domaine  de  la  Genestiere  1983  Tavel 
Ros6($5.99)  83 

On  a  hot,  humid  da\  1  often  think  oi  the 
vibrant,  zesty,  strawberry  fruitiness  and 
pun-,  clean,  lively  taste  ol  Georges  Bei 
nard's  wonderful  ravel.  He  uses  modern 
technology  to  produce  .1  light,  delicate, 
aromatic  ravel,  less  alcoholic  than  that  ol 
in.nn  ol  his  peers,  and  his  rose*  is  one  oi  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

It.iK 

Italy's  two  best  rose  wines  come  from  the 
south,  whore  the  hot  sun  usu.ilh  precludes 
the  making  o(  fine  red  and  white  wines. 
Mastroberardino  1982  or  1983Campan- 
1.1  1  acrimarosa  ($6.99)  s  5 

Antonio  Mastroberardino,  who  operates 
under  the  shadow  ol  Vesuvius,  is  southern 
Italy's  greatest  maker  ol  red,  white,  and 
rose  wines.  The  glories  ot  his  red,  Taurasi, 
and  his  white  wines,  biano  de  Avellino 
and  Greco  di  Tuto,  are  famous,  hut  his 
1  copper-  and  salmon-colored  wine 
made  from  Aglianico  grapes,  is  also  a 
minor  work  of  art.   Effusively  fruity  yet 


de  Ik  ate  and  savory ,  it  is  the  finest  nt  Italy's 
roses  and  one  ol  the  best  in  the  world. 
Rivera  L'.istcl  de   Monte   Rosato    198  3 
Apulia  Ros£  ($3.99)  82 

Rivera's  ros£  h.u  aptivatingly  fruity,  dry, 
fresh,  and  vibrant  wine  made  from  bambi- 
no Nero  grapes  grown  in  mountain  vine 

The  classiest  roses  of  all 
arc  the  rose  champagnes 
Americans  have  fallen  tor. 

yards.  In  Apulia,  an  area  long  known  tor 
jammy,  alcoholic,  coarse  wines,  Rivera's 

rose  is  a  breath  ot  fresh  air. 

California 

(.  California  wine  makers  are  an  innovative 
lot.  With  sales  ot  the  once  popular  zinfan- 
del  slumping,  they  turned  to  making  viva- 
ciously fruity,  light  rose  wines  from  Zin- 
fandel  grapes.  The  results  have  been  in- 
stant successes,  yet  tor  some  reason  they 
generally  refuse  to  call  these  wines  roses, 
inexplicably  preferring  "white  zintandel" 
or  "zintandel  blanc"  for  a  pink  or  salmon- 
colored  wine. 

Kenwood  White  Zinfandel  1984 
($5.99)  HI 


I  his  is  what  a  Iresh  rose  wine  made  from 
Zinfandel  grapes  is  all  about,  bust,  it  is  low 
in  alcohol.  Second,  it  is  fresh  and  delicate, 
with  i.  risp  acidity,  a  :est\ ,  strawberry  fruit- 
mess,  and  just  a  touch  ol  sweetness  in  the 

finish.  It  is  quite  well  made. 
McDowell    Valley    Vineyards   Zinfandel 
Blanc  1984  ($4.99)  80 

This  aperitif-style  rose  from  Mendocino 
(  bunty  is  a  decadently  fruity  wine,  with 
an  admirable  purity,  freshness,  and  liveli- 
ness. 

J.  Pedroncelli  Sonoma  County  Zinfandel 
Rose  1983  ($4-49)  81 

Pedroncelli  continues  to  turn  out  nicely 
made  wines  at  sensible  prices  and  unaf- 
fe<  udly  calls  this  wine  what  it  is:  a  zinfan- 
del rose,  not  a  white  zinfandel.  Slightly 
sweet,  but  light,  quite  fruity,  medium- 
bodied,  and  very  clean  and  crisp,  this  is  a 
pure  quaffing  rose  meant  to  quench  thirst, 
not  intellectual  curiosity. 
Simi  Rose  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon  1983 
($4. 99-$ 5. 99)  81 

Year  in  and  year  out,  Simi  produces  one  of 
the  finest  roses.  It  is  slightly  sweet  and  has 
bracingly  crisp  acidity,  a  fresh,  vigorous 
feel  on  the  palate,  a  slightly  herbaceous, 
tomato-scented  bouquet,  exceptional 
fruitiness,  and  a  soft,  clean  finish.  □ 


Deck  your  holidays  when  you  join  Royal  Viking  Line  on  a  festive 
December  cruise  celebration.  Tis  the  season  for  the  style  and  splendor 
you  seek.  Not  to  forget  the  sun! 

You'll  be  sailing  on  the  line  of  Norwegian  registry  the  sleek 
and  spacious  floating  palace  of  elaborate  cuisine,  fine  entertainment  and 
holiday  spirit  supreme!  (We  even  have  a  gift  for  you.)  Your  ultimate 
gift,  however,  is  a  choice  of  three  warm  weather  itineraries  from  six 
to  26  days,  with  free  air  fare  available  on  the  full  cruise. 

Have  the  happiest  holiday  ever  to  the  Caribbean/Panama  from 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  embracing  San  Andres  Island,  Curacao  and  Cozumel; 
the  Panama  Pacific,  from  California  with  the  magical  Mexican  Riviera,- 
or  our  Oceania  Cruise  from  Hong  Kong/Singapore  to  Sydney,  with 
our  added  gift  to  you,  a  free  Hong  Kong  land  package. 

Join  our  Royal  Family  next  holiday  season! 

Royal  Viking's  Holiday  Cruises 

Please  rush  me  my  complimentary  brochure  on  Royal  Viking  Line's  cruises  to:  □  Holiday  Destinations 

Also  to:  □  Northern  Europe     □  Canada/ 'New  England     Q  British  Isles     □  Crossings     O  Alaska 

[J  Mediterranean    O  South  Pacific    D  China/Orient    O  Southeast  Asia    D  Panama  Canal/  Carbbean    □  World 

Cruise  experience:  □  None     □  Royal  Viking  Lint     D  Other  

Royal  Viking  Line,  One  Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111,  or  call  [800-222-7485.  \ 
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5MHL  •    5CS0600 
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Suit 

Travel  Agency 

Telephone 

"—'■;-"■*-  ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

World  Wide  cruising.  World  Class  style. 


PETER  SCULTHORPE 


Edgartown  Art  Gallery 

South  Summer  Street 
Edgartown,  Massachusetts  02539 

6  1  7-627-599  1 


Gallery  at  Greenville 

380  1  Kennett  Pike 

Greenville  Center  #E- 1  29 

Greenville,  Delaware  l  9807 

302-652-027  1 
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Frederic  Remington 
Bronze 


_#*» 

PF  W 

"Buffalo  Horse" 
$2,500 

Cast  Full  Size 

From  an  Original 

Unbeatable  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1,000s  other  fine 
recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free  800-521-3179 

Call  or  write  tor  free  catalog. 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world 


Always  a  superb  choice 
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Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 

Wilshire  Boulevard  at  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212 
(213)275-4282     Telex  698-220 
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Image,  San  Francisco;  (middle  left)  '  Sothe- 
by's, 1985;  (bottom)  Sotheby's,  1985.  Page 
J8:  (right)  Photo,  A.  C  Cooper/Courtesy 
Christie's,  London.  Page  40:  (top)  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  Alvin  Langdon  Co- 
burn  Gift.  Page  M.  Museum  of  New  Mexico 
photograph  by  Mark  Schwartz.  Page  71:  (top) 
Courtesy  Sheldon  M.  Spindel  Collection. 
Pages  72  73  Courtesy  Hardy  (U.S.A.)  Inc. 
(2)  Pit;..'- 74  75:  Courtesy  Sheldon  M.  Spin- 
del  Collection.  Pages  76-77:  Courtesy  (  lerry 
Clarke.  Page  34  Spices,  courtesy  Little  India 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York.  Page  91:  Model, 
Suzanne  Aichinguer/Eva  Models;  li.it,  Phil- 
ippe Model,  Paris;  bird,  Venus  and  Neptune, 
Paris;  earrings  and  bracelet.  Scooter,  Paris; 
gloves,  LaCrasia,  New  York.  Page 92:  Model, 
Suzanne  Aichinguer  Eva  Models;  bow,  Venus 
and  Neptune,  Paris;  bracelet,  Agnes  Cttro, 
Paris;  gloves,  La  Crasia,  New  York;  umbrella, 
Aux  lib  du  Temps,  Paris.  Page  93:  Model, 
Stacey  Fritz/Karin  Models;  green  leather,  Ve- 
nus and  Neptune,  Pans;  glasses  in  hand,  Did- 
ier  Ludot,   Paris;  rings  and  shoes,   Philippe 

1  Pans.  Page  94:  Model,  Suzanne  Ai- 
chinguer/Eva  Models;  feathers,  Venus  and 
Neptune,  Pans.  Page  95:  Models,  (left)  Su- 
zanne Aichinguer/Eva  Models,  (middle)  Ka- 
thy  Coulter/Elite,  (rigbt)  Sofia/Mademoi- 
selle. Page  96:  Model,  Sofia/Mademoiselle; 
earrings  and  bracelet.  Scooter,  Pans;  gloves, 
LaCrasia,  New  York.  Page 97:  Model,  Stacey 
Fritz/Karin  Models,  shoes  and  bracelet,  Phil- 
ippe Model,  Pans.  Page  CW:  Model,  Sofia/ 
Mademoiselle.  Pages  91-93  and  96-99: 
Courtesy  UFAC  Collection.  Pages  94-95: 
Courtesy  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs. 
Pages  1  10,  111  (bottom),  1  12  (top);  Courtesy 
Consulate  General  of  Finland,  New  York. 
Page  112:  (bottom)  Courtesy  Savonltnna 
Opera  Festival.  Pages  1 14-119:  Adam  Wool- 
tut  Woodfin  Camp.  Pages  120-121:  Steve 
Smith/Wheeler  Pictures.  Pages  127  (right), 
128 (bottom left),  129  (top),  and  130:  Photos, 
reprinted  courtesy  of  Lucie  Rie,  Crafts  Coun- 
cil, 1981,  London  (4).  Page  128  (top  and  bot- 
tom middle  and  right):  Courtesy  Fischer  Fine 
Art  Limited,  London  ( 5).  Page  129:  (bottom) 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  Pages 
132,  134,  and  136:'  Sotheby's  1985  (3).  Page 
1  38:  Courtesy  Christie's.  Page  140:  Sailboat, 
courtesy  Penny  Whistle  Toys,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Page  148:  (bottom  left)  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  date,  1982.  April  1985  issue:  Page  60: 
(top  right)  Joe  McNally/Wheeler  Pictures. 
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United  States 
(.  iraham  v  iallery 

1014  Madison  Avenue 
NY<     M  10021 

1 1. his  Form  British  i.  ci.miu  An 
NYC,  N^ 

I  HO  4918 
By  appointment  only 

Westminstei  i  iallery 
i  !2  \  Newbury  Street 

Boston.  MA  021  lo 
(617)  266-6704 

Great  Hnt.nn 
1  isi  hei  Fine  Art 
30  King  Street 

I    mdon  ~A\  1 
(01 1  339  5942 

(.  lasson  Gallery 

7^  Marylebone  High  Street 

London  Wl 

(01)487  5080 

1  iberty 

2  10-220  Regent  Street 
London  Wl 

(01)  734  1234 

Petei  1  )ingley  Gallery 
8  Chapel  Street 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
(789)  205001 


The  American  Stanhope 

The  American  Stanhope  Hotel  stands  at 

the  foot  of  Museum  Mile  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Each  newly  redecorated  room  is 
furnished  with  original  19th  Century  art 
and  antiques.  Saratoga  (the  restaurant); 

Red  Jacket  (the  bar);  The  Furnished 
Room  (for  tea);  and  The  Terrace— New 
York's  first  outdoor  cafe.  Also  are  Santa 
Fe,  Topeka,  Atchison  and  Wichita  for 
private  parties  and  meetings 
Complimentary  mid-town  limousine  ser- 
vice weekdays  from  7:30-10:30  a.m. 
Corporate  and  private  leases  available 
monthly  or  vearlv. 


995  Fifth  Avenue,  across  from  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028,  212-288-5800 

Cable  Address:  HOPESTAND  •  Telex:  224244 

Outside  N.Y.  State  dial:  800-847-8483 

a  Judson  hotel 


Original  US,  Mint 

Saint-Gaudens 

$20  Gold  Pieces 

in  brilliant 

uncirculated 

condition! 


$750 


Locked  in  protective  storage  for  generations,  ap 
proximately  400  U.S.  Saint-Gaudens  Double 
Eagles  ($20  Cold  Pieces)  in  their  original  mint 
state  condition  haw  just  been  made  available. 

When  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Gold  Coin 
Confiscation  Order  was  issued  in  1933,  many  ol 
the  foreign  banks  and  governments  holding  LIS. 
gold  coins  declined  to  return  them  to  America  Oui 
buyers  recent]}  came  upon  a  large  collection  o( 
these  European  held  Double  Eagles  which  we  are 
now  making  available  for  the  first  time  to  new 
clients  only. 

American  sculptor  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was 
personally  commissioned  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  design  a  distinctive  American  coin 
which  would  rival  in  artistic  beauty  those  of  an- 
cient Greece.  Saint-Gaudens  rose  to  the  challenge. 
He  produced  what  is  considered  by  professional 
numismatists  and  collectors  alike  to  be  the  most 
majestic  of  all  American  coins. 

Minted  only  from  1907  to  1933,  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  Double  Eagle  is  the  largest  (nearly  1 
ounce  o\  pure  gold)  and  most  impressive  oi  all 
U.S.  coins  ever  minted  This  antiquity  has  long 
been  one  of  the  top  performers  in  the  rare  coin 
market.  It  is  both  an  ideal  gift  and  an  excellent 
investment. 

Certified  Rare  Coin  Galleries,  Inc.,  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  the  authenticity  and  grading  o\ 
ea<  h  coin  in  this  limited  oiler.  Each  coin  contains 
.9675  ounces  of  pure  gold  and  measures  34mm  in 
diameter.  Your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaran 
teed  by  a  15  Day  Return  Refund  Privilege.  (We 
reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities  dependent  on 
the  number  of  coins  available). 

Act  promptly  to  reserve  your  coin(s). 

CALL  TODAY-TOLL  FREE 

1-800-257-2557 

[Florida  residents  call  collect  (305)  80S  5252) 
Mi  |oe  Li  rner,  Managing  Director 


Mr.  |oe  Lerner,  Managing  Director 

Certified  Rare  Coin  Galleries,  Inc. 

\AA0  Kennedy  Causeway,  N  Bay  Village,  FL  33141 

Please  send  the  Saint-Gaudens  $20  Gold  Pieces  (dates 

our  choice) at  $750  each  plus  $10  postage,  handling 

and  registered  mail. 


City  Siatc  Zip 

iu-s  Phone  Bus  Phone 

1  enclose  check  01  money  order  in  theamounl  of  $ 


JUNE  1985 


PRIVATE   LINE 


WALL  SPACE,  POR  FAVOR 

We  pass  along  this  lament  from  a 
Texas  art  lover  we  know:  "You 
may  not  know  that  the  hest, 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  modern 
Latin  American  art  (mostly  post-World 
War  II)  is  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin.  Its  nucleus — indeed,  the  hulk  of 
it — was  donated  in  1971  by  Barbara  Dun- 
can of  New  York.  She  seems  to  have  no 
special  ties  to  Texas  hut  to  have  chosen 
U.T.  on  the  strength  of  its  tine  Latin 
American  Studies  program.  And  she  con- 
tinues to  visit  and  provide  unrestricted 
funds  for  new  acquisitions. 

"Predominantly  influenced  hy  the  mod- 
ern French  school,  the  art  (three  hundred 
or  so  paintings,  and  around  a  thousand 
prints  and  drawings)  has  about  it  a  terrific 
vitality,  a  sophistication  far  beyond  one's 
expectations.  I  expected  to  see  lots  ot  sec- 
ond-drawer stuff,  by  European  standards 
crude.  Instead,  I  saw  the  work  of  keen, 
excited,  thoughtful  eyes  and  hands. 
Among  the  more  familiar  names  are  Fer- 
lando  Botero  and  Antonio  Segui,  hut 
you'll  want  to  make  your  own  discoveries. 
"Alas,  unless  you  can  pull  strings,  you 
can  get  barely  a  glimpse  of  these  riches. 
The  Duncan  holdings  have  been  crowded 
off  the  walls  by  the  modern  American  col- 
lection of  James  and  Mari  Michener. 
James  (seen  here  with  Roger  Herman's  For 


Baldung  Grien)  is  sort  of  writer-in-resi- 
dence  at  U.T.  these  days,  as  he  prepares 
his  Great  Texan  Novel  tor  publication  in 
1986,  the  Lone  Star  state's  sesquicenten- 
nial.  The  Micheners  have  given  U.T.  a 
few  very  fine  works — there's  a  Reginald 
Marsh,  Chatham  Square,  1931,  I'd  blissful- 
ly help  steal — hut  in  the  main,  it's  just  a 
daub  or  so  apiece  from  the  century's  brand- 
name  daubers. 

"Bad  art,  like  bad  money,  has  driven  the 
good  art  out.  With  the  interest  on  its 
endowment  running  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $160,000  a  day,  you  would  think  the 
university  could  put  up  some  walls  on 
which  to  hang  its  one  truly  exceptional  art 
collection." 

NUTTY! 

Sheathed  in  sequins,  careening  on  sky- 
high  wedgies,  flashing  a  dazzling  smile 
from  beneath  surreal  headdresses,  she  was 
happy  and  funny.  She  sang  with  her  face 
and  eyes.  "I'm  from  Brazil,"  Carmen  Mi- 
randa might  have  said  (like  Charley's 
Aunt),  "where  the  nuts  come  from." 
There  was  national  heartbreak  back  home 
when  she  was  recruited  by  Hollywood. 
Eventually,  that  sentiment  turned  to  dis- 
gust as  the  dream  factory  transformed  Bra- 
zil's happy-go-lucky  Bahiana  into  some- 
thing shockingly  like  a  cartoon. 

When  Miranda  died,  in  1955,  all  was 
forgiven.  Half  a  million  mourners  at- 
tended her  funeral,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  her 
grave  still  receives  flowers,  lo,  these  many 
years  later. 

A  nicer  place  to  reminisce  about  her  is 
the  Museu  Carmen  Miranda,  built  by  the 
city  of  Rio  in  the  quietly  fashionable 
Parque  do  Flamengo.  The  museum's  hold- 
ings run  to  2,500  items  of  memorabilia,  in- 
cluding boxloadsol  dizzy  glad  rags,  c  ases  oi 
gaudy  costume  jewelry,  press  clippings, 
photographs,  and  even  a  citation  from  the 
1  )isabled  War  Veterans  thanking  her  tor  a 
hantv  show.  It  is  remarkable  how  potent 
the  souvenirs  are.  A  tew  minutes  in  this 
slightlv  zany  memorial,  and  she's  hack  as 
we  best  remember  her  from  her  quintes- 
ial  performance  in  The  Gang's  All 
Hi  .  with  a  socko  dance  step  and  a 
throaty  malapropism  tor  every  occasion. 


DIMES  AND  NICKLEBY 

A  visit  to  the  United  States  by  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company,  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  and  London,  is  never  bad 
news,  but  there  will  be  a  melancholy  cloud 
over  the  players  when  they  come  hack 
next  year.  With  government  belt-tighten- 
ing continuing  at  home,  the  troupe  has 
decided  to  fill  its  coffers  with  an  American 
revival  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  the  after- 
Dickens  smash  of  1981.  (Our  photo  shows 
Roger  Rees,  right,  as  Nick,  with  David 
Threlfall  as  his  half-witted  companion 
Smike. )  Given  our  own  government's  ava- 
rice toward  the  arts,  no  American  tax- 
paver  is  in  a  position  to  throw  stones  at  the 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain.  Still,  what 
we  have  always  prized  most  about  the  RSC 
is  its  willingness  to  take  a  grand  theatrical 
gamble.  We  regret  seeing  them  forced  into 
a  corner  from  which  they  can  see  only  one 
way  out:  the  sure  thing. 


s*J   \fi'inhtr  British  Antique  Oinlcr\  Association 


6y   70  CHALK  FARM  ROAD  ■  LONDON  NWi  SAN  -01-485  1504     01-2672767 
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5  OLD  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON  Wi    01-4998385 

EXHIBITING  AT  THE  FINE  ART  &  ANTIQUES  FAIR  -  OLYMPIA  •  31st  MAY-8th  JUNE 


A  superb  Sheraton  period  Satinwood 
Lady's  writing  table.  Ca.1795 
Height  35".  Width  32".  Depth  20$". 
Lit:  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book,  1791-4. 
"Design  for  a  Lady's  Writing  Table". 
Dictionary  of  English  Furniture. 
Vol.  HI,  page  256,  figs.  38  &  39. 
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tecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202*265 '6255 


OILS, 

SCULPTURES 
GRAPHICS  & 
WATERCOLORS 


Outstanding  works 
by  Gisson,  Oppenheim, 
Warik,  Lentz,  Neiman, 
Parks,  Bunn  &  others. 


'Alone  by  the  Pond" 


Adolf  Sehring 


"Better  Than  The  Cubans 
Ever  Were  or  Are" 


Connoisseur  Magazine,  1984 


Receive  5  Imported  Handmade 
Hoyo  De  Monterrey  Double  Coronas 
in  a  Handsome  Cedar  Presentation 

BOX  and  Pay  for  4  (regularly  $7.75) 

You  Pay  only  $6.25 


Length  63/i" 
Ring  Size-48 


LIMIT:  1  OFFER  PER  FAMILY! 


Connoisseur  magazine's 
experts  describe 
Hoyo  de  Monterrey  as 
"the  best  cigar  you  can 
buy  in  America .  .  .  the 
best-tasting  cigar  on 
the  market,  better 
than  the  Cubans  ever 
were  or  are!" 

Limited  offer!  Send  for  our  introductory  5-pack  of 
Hoyo  de  Monterrey  Double  Coronas  today.  You'll 
love  their  rich,  full-bodied  flavor  and  luxurious 
aroma  .     .  that  makes  them  America's  best  tasting  cigar 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

VILLAZON  &  CO.,  INC.,  DANBY-PALICIO  DIV. 

P  O   Box  720,  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.  07458 

(     )  Please  rush  me  a  5-pack  of  Hoyo  Double  Coronas, 

at  the  special  introductory  price  of  $6  25,  add  25c  for 

postage   Enclosed  is  (        )  check  (        )  money  order  for 

total  $6.50. 

(N.J.  residents  add  sales  tax  ) 

Please  print 


Name 


_Apt  No.. 


Address. 
City 


.State. 
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MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


PRIVATE   LINE 

DON'T  EAT  YELLOW  TORTILLAS 

iCarambal  In  our  story  "The  Escoffier  of 
Mexico"  (February  1985),  we  reported 
that  good  tortillas  are  yellow.  Diana  Ken- 
nedy, who  is  the  expert,  was  misinter- 
preted. Good  tortillas  are  not  yellow,  she 
writes,  but  "opaque,  creamy-white  in 
color,  mealy,  and  not  too  thin.  Sorry,  but 
it  is  important  for  my  reputation." 


FOR  MR.  AND  MRS.  SPRAT 

li  you  can  eat  no  fat,  you  should  know 
about  Brae  Reef,  from  Fred  Grant  of 
Windabrae  Farm  in  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut.  Grant's  Herefords  and  An- 
gus arc  raised  on  a  balanced  diet  of  grass, 
spinach,  yams,  garlic,  and  Heineken  beer, 
all  free  from  chemical  additives.  The 
resulting  meat  (available  only  through 
Grant's  hygienic,  high-tech  butcher  shop 
in  the  Stamford  Town  Center;  phone: 
203-323-4482;  mail  orders  accepted)  con- 
rains  85  percent  less  fat  and  35  percent  less 
cholesterol  than  conventionally  raised, 
well-marbled  U.S.  Prime.  Brae  Beef  is  also 
savory,  succulent,  tender,  and  velvety  on 
the  palate.  Inevitably,  it  lacks  that  rich, 
beefy  flavor  you  get  only  from  fat.  And  it's 
expensive:  $21.95  per  pound  for  filet  mi- 
gnon,  $1  3.85  for  prime  rib.  Ground  chuck 
is  a  steal  at  $2.05  a  pound. 

If  you  can  eat  no  lean,  you  can  load  up 
on  French-style,  fresh  foie  gras  from  Rubin 
and  Howard  Joseph's  duck  farm,  in  New 
York's  Mongaup  Valley  (phone:  914-583- 
6630).  Fresh  French  foie  gras  is  not  pas- 
teurized or  otherwise  sterilized,  and  may 
not  be  imported  to  this  country. 

No  one  over  here  other  than  the  Josephs 
produces  fresh  foie  gras,  so  it  is  fortunate 
that  theirs,  from  the  livers  of  Moulard 
ducks  (a  crossbreed  of  Pekin  and  Musco- 
vy), is  excellent.  Such  formidable  New 
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CONNOISSEUR 


TOWN*  COUNTRY 


...todays leading magazine 
of  elegant  living. 


Every  month  many  of  the^^^^f^   "  world's  most  distinguished  and  influential  trend- 
setters share  with  you  their  latest  discoveries  and  impressions.. .  which  you  can  use  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.     Explore  with  them  picture-perfect  vacation  h  ideaways 
and  villas  of  incredible  beauty...  posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered  to  be  among 
today  s  showcases  of  interior  design ...  the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots  {along  with  recipes  for 
some  of  their  house  specialties).. .  exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures.. .  exciting  sporting 
events,  glittering  galas...  designer  fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.     If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new  ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Tbwn  & 
Country  is  for  you!     Tbwn  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe  at  1  year 
for  just  $21>.  Write  to:  Tbwn  &  Country,  P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
Please  meike  checks  payable  to  Tbwn  &  Country.  (Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  i)i  6  to  12 
weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Tbim  &  Country,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 


IR        GATE  FARM 
MINIATURE  HORSES 


INVEST  IN  FAMILY  FUN 

Let  your  family  share  the  joy  and 
prestige  of  owning,  driving  and 
showing  these  rare,  gentle, 
registered  minis".  Size,  quality 
and  disposition  guaranteed. 
Breeding  and  show  stock,  driving 
horses  and  foals  available. 

FOR  MAXIMUM  PLEASURE, 
OWN  A  MINIATURE! 


"Corky"  Eisen,  Owner 

Jack  Wojuowiak,  Mgr. 

414/857-2686 


Down  Pillows 

For  complete  bedtime  com-  \ 
fort,  select  the  finest  down 
pillows  money  can  buy  at 
factory  direct  prices.  Down  | 
filled  pillows  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  head,  pro- 
ducing luxuriously  soft 
support  and  correct  sleep- 
ing posture  for  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Delivery: 
Immediate. 

^  TO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-356-9367, 
Ext.  H347,  or  use  the  coupon  below.  Or,  call  or 
write  tor  your  free  catalog  featuring  20  down  com- 
forter styles  and  other  bedroom  accessories  from 
America's  Sleep      fjf     &y9  /» 

Professionals.       &fc  ^4M^60W  W&V 

DOWN 
PILLOWS 


Soft 

I  Down! 


Medium 
Firm  Firm 

50%  Down  '  10%  Down 

50%  Feathers'  CO'.    Feathers] 


OUR  OUR  OUR 

PRICE  PRICE  PRICE 

Standard  (20   x  26")  Ds35  [Ds25  2*15 

Queen  (20"  x  30")  Ds45  Ds35  Ds20 

King  (20"  x  36")  Ds55  C545  '25 

Colors.  DLt.  Blue  CBeige  .    White  (     Dusty  Rose    Soft  only) 

a  ORDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  H347. 
Use  your  credit  card  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 

□  M.C.       DVISA       GAm.  Exp       GCheck 
Acct.    No._  Exp.    Dt. 


GSend  free 
catalog. 


QPi 


PRI(  1 


Ship.,  Hdlg.,  Insurance  -$2.50  ea. 
Total 

Name    

Address 


=  S_ 

=  s_ 
=  s_ 


City,  State,  Zip 

Send  to:  The  Company  store,  Dept.  HS«7, 120S  S,  7th  St., 
La  Crosse,  Wl  54601.  Our  down  is  supplied  by  United  Feather 
and  D~>wn,  Americas  premier  down  processor. 


PRIVATE   LINE 


York  restaurateurs  as  Andre  Soltner,  of 
Lutece,  and  Larry  Forgione,  of  An  Ameri- 
can Place,  pronounce  it  as  good  as  or  better 
than  French  goose  foie  gras — and  serve  it 
in  their  establishments.  Other  restaurants 
and  growing  numbers  of  retail  customers 
are  enjoying  a  mi-cuit,  or  semicooked,  toie 
Horn  Guerard's  Haute  Cuisine,  in 
Fairfax,  Vermont  (phone:  802-849- 
6141)-  Guerard's  product,  made  from  the 
livers  of  the  Josephs'  ducks,  is  sold  either 
plain  or  exquisitely  gussied  up  with  whole 
wild  chanterelle  mushrooms.  One-pound 
loaves,  shipped  in  vacuum  pouches,  go  tor 
$65  (plain)  and  $55  (with  chanterelles). 
For  New  Yorkers  who  can't  wait  tor 
delivery,  there  is  now  a  brand-new  Guer- 
ard  boutique  at  Bloomingdale's. 


AND  IF  HE  HAS  A  KNIFE 


We  were  trying  on  a  rather  sleek,  winter- 
white  raincoat  when  we  noticed  a  hole  in 
the  back  flap.  A  small,  round  hole,  with 
brown  fringe  around  it.  A  bullet  hole. 
"We  gave  it  a  test,"  explains  }on  Jolcin,  of 
Pleasant  Valley,  New  York  12  569.  He  is 
the  world's  only  maker  of  bulletproof 
designer  clothes,  he  claims. 

I  lis  standard  line  is  limited  to  five  basic 
styles:  from  the  President  model — the 
raincoat  —to  the  Ambassador,  which  is  a 
windbreaker  with  patch  pockets  and  by  far 
the  most  popular.  In  a  more  inventive 
vein,  Jolcin  has  done  wardrobes  for  rock 
stars,  movie  actors,  and  South  American 
genen.ls.  "The  materials  are  getting  light- 
er," he  says.  "For  a  shirt,  like  a  ruffled  shirt 
under  a  tuxedo,  we  can  use  an  extra-thin 
panel.  Same  for  summer  clothes." 

These  "ballistic"  panels  are  what  make 


the  outfits  bulletproof.  They  come  in  two 
strengths:  Type  I  is  guaranteed  to  stop  any- 
thing up  to  a  .  38  caliber.  Type  II  is  protec- 
tion from  the  heavy  stuff,  like  9-millimetei 
submachine  guns. 

Jolcin,  who  used  to  do  product  develop- 
ment for  companies  servicing  the  Israeli 
military,  started  his  business  in  1981  and 
guesses  that  he  now  sells  five  thousand 
jackets,  coats,  and  vests  every  year.  So  tar, 
his  biggest  customers  are  newsmen,  securi- 
ty professionals,  and  businessmen,  espe- 
cially Swiss  and  Japanese  businessmen. 
Indications  are  that  sales  will  just  keep  get- 
ting better.  Says  Jolcin,  "I  expect  South 
America  really  to  take  oft  this  year." 

CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION 

Here  is  the  new  publication  that  money 
can't  buy:  /  k'brett's  Magazine.  It  is  going 
out  free,  but  exclusively  to  the  individuals 
listed  in  Debrett's  Peerage.  These  43,000 
peers  of  the  realm  and  their  relatives  own 
75  percent  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  and 
control  84  percent  of  its  wealth. 

Besides  lavish  advertisements,  the  bi- 
monthly will  contain  articles  on  country 
life,  fashion,  sports,  and,  of  course,  gene- 
alogy. The  hist  issue,  out  in  May,  featured 
a  real  page-turner  on  the  Queen  Mother 
and  her  Bowes- Lyon  ancestry.  "The  only 
\\.i\  Americans  are  going  to  see  it,"  says 
the  magazine's  consulting  editor,  Anna 
McCorquodale,  "is  if  they  travel  on  the 
(  oncorde,  where  it  will  be  available" — in 
a  special  leather-bound  edition.  Gee  whiz. 
Maybe  paying  guests  can  sneak  a  peek 
when  camping  in  at  the  stately  homes  of 
the  marquess  of  Bedandbreakfast  or  Lord 
and   Lady   Downatheels.  □ 

Contributors:  Matthew  Flamm,  Bruce  Hen- 

stell,  David  Lampe,  Jo/in  Mariani,  Caroline 

Seebohm 

Ediied  r>\  Matthew  (  mrewitsch 
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Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  Gallery  Americana  has 
become  a  hallmark  of  excellence  in  the  presentation 
of  contemporary  fine  art  to  a  national  and 
international  clientele.  Collectively  our  roster  of 
over  sixty  artists  represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  most 
exquisite  impressionist  and  realist  works  in  romantic, 
narrative  and  social  comment  modes.  Our  price 
structure  not  only  accomodates  the  new  collector 
with  sound  fine  art,  but  ranges  on  up  to  the  most 
sophisticated  contemporary  fine  art  available.  Artists 
include  Rosemary  Miner,  Jack  Laycox,  Maurice 
Harvey,  Edward  Szmyd.Gisson,  Ray  Swanson,  Gary 
Swanson,  Lynn  Lupetti,  Helen  Caswell,  Pati 
Bannister,  Andre  Andreoli,  Jose  Trinidad,  Francois 
Cloutier,  Sam  Racina,  Robert  Krantz,  B.  R.  Garvin, 
Juan  Archuleta,  Douglas  Remley  and  many  others... 
Write  or  call  for  brochures  on  artists  listed  or  other 
areas  of  interest. 


LOON  MAN- 


HELEN  CASWELL 


B.R.  GARVIN 


■HORSE"     ^LESLEY  HARRISON 


408-624-5071 
oln  and  Sixth 


carmel-by-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  6146 
Carmet,  CA  93921 


Don't  just 
show  me 
:he  crystal 

how  me 


m^    Irish  Crysu 


«&*c 


Galway,  Ireland 
ATowle®  Company 

For  more  information,  please  write  to  Galway  Irish  Cryst 
v     Dept.  A. ,  144  Addison  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 


ELEVATE 

YOUR 

SENSES 
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XE  Champagne  Cof 

XT'^OLEON 


•  t  r>    BY    I    «  i  v  i     mUHv    * 


Introducing  the  Napoleon  of  Rcmy  Martin. 

This  extraordinary  cognac  is  matured  to 

an  elegant  depth  in  bouquet  and  a  subtle  complexity 

in  flavor,  earning  it  the  official  cognac 

appellation:  Napoleon.  Cognac  connoisseurs  will 

find  it  a  rare  and  superior  achievement. 

THE  NAPOLEON  OF  REMY  MARTIN 

ABOUT  $40  THE  BOTTLE 


Washington,  1918.  A  tradition  takes  shape. 


Almost  a  century  ago,  a 
man  named  Walter  Scott  Lenox 
began  to  realize  his  ideal  of  mak- 
ing the  finest  china  in  America. 
It  was  his  dedication  to  perfec- 
tion and  pride  in  his  craft  that 
attracted  the  attention  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1918. 
President  Wilson  ordered  a 
Lenox  China  service  of  1,700 
pieces  for  the  White 
House,  the  first 
such  American 
made  service. 

Since  that  time, 
Lenox  has  provided 
new  Official  State 
Services  of  china  for 
the  White  House. 
During  the  Thir- 
ties, President 
Roosevelt  commis- 
sioned Lenox  to  de- 


v  e  l  o  p  a  special 
service.  Years  later, 
President  Truman  called  upon 
Lenox  again.  And  most  re- 
cently, in  1982,  Lenox  completed 
a  new  service  for  the  White 
House. 

What  is  most  remarkable 
about  these  services  is  not  the 
inherent  prestige  in  gracing  the 
most  prominent  table  in  our 
land,  but  rather  that  the  very 
same  quality  china  is  available  to 
everyone.  Of  course,  the  actual 


The  current  White  House  China  (1982),  the  Truman  (1951),  Roosevelt  (1935) 
and  Wilson  (1918)  China  Services. 


I  he  "Liberty"  pattern 
on  The  Presidential  Shape.  (1984) 


White  House  patterns  are  unob- 
tainable. Yet  all  the  care  and  art- 
istry that  go  into  the  Presidential 
Services  go  into  every  single 
piece  of  Lenox  China. 

J  ust  as  there  are  many  settings 
to  enhance  precious  gems,  so  are 
there   many   shapes   of  Lenox 
China.  The  particular  form  cho- 
sen by  so  many  administrations 
is  called  the  Presi- 
dential Shape.  It  is 
created    from    the 
exclusive  china  for- 
mula that  Lenox  has 
been  making  for  al- 
most a  century.  This 
shape  provides  the 
backdrop    for    the 
White    House    de- 
signs as  well  as  our 
famous    Autumn 
pattern,  introduced 
in  1919  and  still  pop- 
ular now. 
Today,     Lenox    introduces 
five  new  patterns  on  the  Presi- 
dential Shape.  They  are  "Patriot," 
"Monroe,"   "Jefferson,"   "Tyler," 
and  shown  here,  "Liberty." 

Lenox  is  proud  to  be  part  of 
our  national  heritage  and  contin- 
ues to  offer  fine  china  and  hand- 
blown  lead  crystal  of  uncom- 
promising quality. 

Lenox  is  a  world  apart.  Let  it 
be  a  part  of  your  world. 


Lenox  China  and  Crysta  1 

Send  for  our  free  color  brochure.  Lenox,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 
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The  Aston  Court  collection  includes  some  of  the  Finest  18th  Century 
reproductions  made  today.  Derived  primarily  from  the  Georgian 

period,  the  designs  are  faithful  to  the  originals  with  authentic 

inlays,  carvings,  rare  woods  and  finishes.  To  explore  this  treasury 

of  living,  dining  and  bedroom  furniture,  we  invite  you  to  send  $5.00 

for  the  Aston  Court  catalog.  Henredon,  Dept.  Q75,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 
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Rare  Imperial  Blue  and  White  Porcelain  Vase 

\bngzheng  (Yung  Cheng)  mark  and  perkxl. 

A.D.  1723-1735  A.  D. 

Height:  107/e  inches 

Ex  collection:  President  Herbert  Hoover. 
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12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022, 

Telephone  212  758-0937 
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aune  du  Soleil.  Our  56-ct.  intensely  yellow  diamond. 
Very  few  have  an  opportunity  to  see,  much  less  to  own,  a  diamond  of  such  magnificence. 
By  far,  one  of  the  world's  largest.  Intricately  starhurst-cut.  Exclusively  in  our 
Precious  Jewels  Salon. 
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Jewelry  shown  actual  size  $ubje\  i  toprior  sale  inquiries  (2/4) 573 •5879. 
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GOLD'S 
FINEST  HOURS 


THE  BENVENUTO  CELLINI  COLLECTION  BY  ROLEX 


Nobility  of  design  merits  a  noble  metal.  Gold. 
The  choice  of  Renaissance  master  Benvenuto  Cellini  for 

HIS  MOST  accomplished  art. 
Our  choice  for  a  collection  of  timepieces  sculpted  to 

the  exacting  standards  of  the  genius  they  honor. 
Cellini,  by  Rolex.  in  is  kt  white 

or  yellow  gold.  as  befits 
the  legacy  they  preserve.  --r-olex 
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Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A..  Inc..  Dept.  CM.  Rolex  Building.  665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022  World  headquarters 
in  Geneva.  Other  offices  in  Canada  and  major  countries  around  the  world. 
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24  THE  PERFORMER  Can  Broadway  sue- 
(  ess  spoil  Yale's  Laila  Robins? 

28  DISCOVERY    Aphrodite  lives! 

35  FROM  PARIS  TO  PEKING  Luxury  on 
wheels,  by  Katie  Leishman 

42  THE  WORLD,  THE  FLESH,  AND  MOD1- 
GLIANI  What  the  modern  Italian  master 
saw  in  nudes,  by  Janet  Hobhouse 

50  CRITERIA  FOR  COLLECTORS  One 
dealer  tells  how  to  get  started 


52  LADY  BOUNTIFUL  The  cook  Marian 
Morash  serves  up  inspiration,  by  Corby 
Kummer 

56  NOW  SHOWING  AT  THE  KIMBELL  One 
museum's  model  acquisitions  program 

60  BAKELITE  ENVY  Jazz-age  plastic  jewel- 
ry that  has  become  classic,  by  Ar  Irea 
DiNoto 

70  MAITREDALOU  Reevaluating  an  un- 
sung French  sculptor,  by  Marina  Warner 
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William  Doyle 


GALLERIES 


WORLD  RECORD  PRICES  AT  AUCTION 

We  are  now  accepting  consignments  of  fine  American  paintings, 

sculpture,  drawings  and  watercolors  for  our  next  sale 

of  important  American  paintings  scheduled  for  October  1985. 

Please  contact  Elaine  Banks  at  (212)  427-2051  for  further  details. 


PAL  L  HOWARD  MANSHIP 

"Dancer  and  Gazelles" 

Bronze 

Sold  for  $231,000 

on  April  24, 1985 


HARRIET  WHITNEY  FRLSHMLTH 

"Scherzo" 

Bronze 

Sold  for  $35,200  on  April  24, 1985 


ROBERT  SPEAR  DUNNING 

"Cherries  in  Basket  and  Hat" 

Oil  on  canvas 

Sold  for  $187,000 

on  October  24, 1984 


Other  record  breaking  prices  for  American  paintings  from  the  past  season 

at  Doyle's  include:  8385,000  for  William  Merritt  Chase's 

"Shinnecock  Landscape  with  Figures"  $170,500  for  Charles  Caryl  Coleman's 

"Quince  Blossoms';  S  101,750  for  Robert  Salmon's  "A  Schooner  with  a  View  of  Boston' 

and  S 1 1 ,550  for  William  Wendt's  "Emerald  Bay,  Laguna  Beach': 

(Prices  quoted  include  10%  buyer's  premium.) 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


On  the  Road 


I  drove  two  thousand  miles  across  the 
country,  early  this  spring — from  Al- 
buquerque  to  New  York — and  redis- 
covered .1  great  deal  about  America 
that  1  had  almost  forgotten.  For  one, 
the  generosity  of  the  people  is  as  vast  as  the 
landscape  itself.  And  then,  my  expecta 
tions  of  visual  and  culinary  horrors  were 
proved  utterly  wrong. 

Not  that  I  didn't  encounter  stretches  ol 
aesthetic   blight:   plenty  of 
junkyards,   platoons  of  bill- 
boards,  clusters  of  plastic  fast- 
food  joints.   But  that  was  a 
minor  distraction  next  to  the 
magnificent  landscapes  of  the 
ten  states  I  traversed.  I  made 
im  way  along  a  splendid  road 
system,  straight  as  the  Appian 
\\'a\ ,  that  would  have  made 
Caesar  jealous,  and  I  found 
the  physical  beauty  of  this 
great,   fertile  nation  breath- 
taking. I  reveled  in  the  copper 
and  pastel  green  desert  of  New 
Mexico,  the  emerald  plains  of 
northern  Texas,    the   serene 
rangelands  of  Oklahoma,   the  wooded, 
rolling  hilK  of  Missouri.  I  swept  through 
the  rich,  black  corn  belts  of  Indiana  and 
Ohm,  across  the  stark,  late-winter  land- 
scape of  the  Alleghenies,  and  down  into 
the  smoking  Jersey  flats  and  the  crackling 
industrial  hysteria  of  New  York.  The  stun- 
ning environment  was  only  part  of  my  joy. 
What  really  got  me  was  the  straightfor- 
ward humanity  and  hospitality  of  heart- 
land Americans. 

It  seemed  that  everywhere  I  stopped 
along  the  two-thousand-mile  journey, 
whether  at  a  truck  stop,  a  motel,  or  a  gas 
station,  I  was  received  with  genuine  socia- 
bility. Of  course,  I  was  bound  to  attract 


attention  and  get  into  conversations,  for 

perched  on  the  top  of  the  trailer  I  was  haul- 
ing—  and  looking  like  a  moon  module — 
was  the  gleaming  white  fuselage  of  the 
light  airplane  1  had  just  picked  up  from 
American  Aircraft,  in  Albuquerque. 

At  the  I  loliday  Inn  in  Amarillo,  Texas, 
the  manager  made  sure  that  I  got  a  perfect 
parking  place  tor  the  plane,  just  outside  my 
room  and  behind  a  chain-link  fence.  A 
factory  was  next  door,  and  the  night 
watchman  on  duty  could  keep  an  eye  on  it . 
"Not  that  anything  will  happen,"  she  said. 
"It's  just  that  I'd  feel  better  if  your  machine 
were  right  there." 


^O-COjVff, 


Shortly  before  that,  I  was  forced  by  a 
fierce  hailstorm  to  stop  at  a  gas  station  in 
Texas  as  it  was  closing.  The  owner's  wife, 
Maria  Flores,  got  out  of  her  pickup  truck, 
went  back,  unlocked  the  place,  and 
looked  up  the  address  of  the  motel  to  give 
me  precise  directions.  "What  a  beautiful 
toy,"  she  said,  gesturing  t<  ward  the  plane. 
"By  toy,"  she  added  quickly  to  make  sure  I 
wasn't  offended,  "I  mean  something  pre- 
cious, artistic." 

Near  Sullivan,  Missouri,  I  stopped  at 
the  Thunderbird  Truckstop,  a  diesel  park 
where  the  semis  were  still  chugging  while 
their  drivers  chowed  down  inside.  1  or- 
dered up  a  delicious  breakfast,  of  eggs  over 


easy,  homemade  sausage,  and  buttered 
to, ist,  that  was  served  in  seconds.  The  boss 
<  line  over  and  slid  into  my  booth.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  a  pilot,  too,  and  started  talking 
small  planes  and  the  joys  of  the  Oshkosh 
Fly-In.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  after  thir- 
ty minutes  of  conversation  he  wanted  me 
to  know  I  could  call  on  him  for  "anything 
at  all." 

Nor  can  1  forget  the  young  mechanic  in 
Indiana.  He  examined  my  car,  after  a 
warning  light  came  on,  for  a  good  half  hour 
while  I  went  out  for  lunch  at  a  little  Italian 
place  he  suggested  where  the  pasta  was 
homemade.  Then  he  refused  any  pay- 
ment, "because  nothing's 
wrong." 

Cruising  through  Ohio  1 
encountered  someone  almost 
too  friendly.  Barreling  along 
in  a  silver  Cadillac,  waving 
casually  every  time  he  sped  by, 
was  an  affable,  cigar-smoking 
gent,  with  a  large  booklet 
propped  up  on  his  steering 
"^vT  wheel,  reading  and  making 
notes. 

Only  when  I  arrived  in  New 
Jersey  and  approached  New 
York  did  the  magic  start  to 
fade,  the  landscape  cringe. 
People  looked  stonily  ahead  or 
scowled  through  the  windshield  of  their 
automobiles.  I  saw  more  accidents  within 
fifty  miles  of  New  York  than  I  had  seen 
over  the  first  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
miles.  The  veneer  of  "sophistication"  and 
"style"  became  thicker  and  hardened,  and 
life  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  fran- 
tic— and  phony.  Indeed,  the  only  false 
notes  I  had  found  before  this  were  con- 
nected with  attempts  at  sophistication. 
One  of  the  hotels  along  the  way  had  a 
"concierge."  Perhaps  mercifully,  he  was 
never  there.  I  couldn't  help  remembering 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  wisdom  when  he 
observed  that  the  true  greatness  of  Ameri- 
ca rests  in  the  plain  and  simple.  □ 
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The  Return  of  the 
Falco  F.8L 

Alfred  T.  Scott,  an  owly  young  Vir- 
ginian  who  might  easily  be  mistak- 
en tor  a  software  salesman,  is  actual- 
ly the  president  of  Sequoia  Aircraft 
Corporation,  the  tiniest  col;  in 
America's  mighty  aerospace  complex. 
ScottV  sole  product  is  a  small,  single- 
engine,  two-seater  wooden  airplane,  the 
Falco  F.SL.  If  you  want  one,  you  have  to 
build  it  vourselt;  Scott  supplies  only  the 
complete  kit  with  which  to  do  so. 

Scott  has  provided  the  government  of 
Chile  with  one  Falco  kit  as  an  experiment 
in  self-reliance,  hut  his  prime  market  con- 
sists of  some  150  monomaniacs.  That  is 
the  approximate  number  of  pilots  who  do 
not  mind  lavishing  work  on  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautifully  proportioned 
personal  airplane  in  the  world. 

The  Falco  F.SL  was  designed  in  the  mid- 
1950s  by  the  Italian  aeronautical  wizard 
Stelio  Frati,  a  man  whose  patrimony  has 
doomed  him  to  being  called  the  Enzo  Fer- 
rari of  airplanes.  Frati  laid  down  the  Falco 
entirely  in  wood,  feeling  that  it  God  had 
meant  man  to  fly  metal  airplanes,  he'd 
have  grown  aluminum  trees.  Wood  is  in 
many  ways  far  stronger  pet  pound  than 
metal,  weathers  well,  doesn't  rust,  is  sim- 
ple to  work  with,  and  resists  the  cumula- 


For  the  Well- 
Groomed  VictorIan~ 

As  a  rule,  antiquarians  deal  in  superla- 
tives, hut  every  so  often  a  member  of  then 
community  comes  up  with  an  item  that 
whets  even  the  most  jaded  appetite.  In  this 
instance,  the  palm  noes  to  th.it  most  royal 
of  British  emporia  Asprey,  tor  rediscover- 
ing a  Victorian  fitted  dressing  (  ase  of  their 
own  manufacture  that  belongs  in  a  class  nil 


five  stresses  that  weaken  metals.  Resides, 
wood  smells  good.  Despite  all  this — and 
the  plane's  excellent  flying  characteris- 
tics— only  100  Falcos  were  made  during 
the  lL)50sand  l%0s,  in  several  Italian  fac- 
tories, tor  wealthy  European  sportsmen. 
Then  production  stopped  entirely. 

In  1977  Scott  decided  that  it  would  be 
tun  to  acquire  the  rights  to  Frati's  Falco 
blueprints  tor  adventuresome  crafts  people 
in  the  United  States.  To  Scott's  surprise, 
Frati  readily  agreed.  It  was  the  last  that 
Scott  would  ever  see  i  if  his  previous  careers 
as  a  stockbroker  and  real-estate  developer. 
Mesmerized  by  the  Falco's  design,  he 
advanced  from  simply  photocopying  and 
selling  the  blueprints,  at  $400  a  set,   to 


The 


most  beautiful  private  airplane 


totally  redesigning  and  modernizing  the 
Falco's  systems  and  internal  mechanisms 
and  redrawing  the  plans. 

Today  Scott  also  manufactures 
(through  subcontractors)  and  sells  all  the 
necessary  metal  hits  that  go  into  one 
ready-to-tly  Falco — over  ^,000  different 
holts  and  brackets,  hinges  and  pulleys, 
landing-gear  legs  and  engine  mounts.  For 
approximately  $50,000,  which  also  gets 
you  a  160-horsepower  engine  and  the  nec- 
essary instrumentation,  the  wealthy  do-it- 
yourselfer  can  now  buy  through  Sequoia 
Aircraft  Corporation  (phone:  804-353- 
17M)  the  plans  and  all  the  pieces.  The 
260-page  instruction  manual  gives  a  clue 
to  the  job  ahead:  putting  the  Falco 
together  takes  an  average  of  2,500  hours  ot 
an  enthusiast's  time.       Stephan  Wilkinson 


Cesi 


its  own.  Made  in  1866,  it  was  presented  by 
the  British  government  to  President  Jose 
Balta  of  Peru,  in  recognition  of  his  role  in 
the  purchase  ot  the  British-engineered 
Peruvian  Railway. 

The  fourteen-  by  nine-  by  eleven-inch 
box  is  ot  highly  figured  coromandel  wood, 
miaul  with  brass  work  and  lifted  with  a 
total  of  fifty-eight  pieces.  It  contains  vir- 
tually every  tool  necessary  to  an  eminent 
Victorian,  from  nail  scissors,  glove-butti  in 
fastener,  and  corkscrew  to  penknife,  whis- 
tle, and  opera  glasses — all  made  of  vermeil 
and  ivory.  1  hnged  trays  swing  out  to  reveal 
fifteen  cut-crystal  glass  containers  with 
flat-chased  silver-gilt  covers,  each  sport- 
ing the  Balta  monogram  in  blue  enamel. 
There  are  ivory  brushes,  ivory  mounted 
mirrors,  an  ivory  shoehorn,  a  glove  sliap- 
er,  and  even  a  miniature  silver  vase,  sup- 
ported on  two  spring-loaded  feet,  to  keep 
one's  boutonniere  fresh  while  one  is  dress- 
ing. Behind  the  back  row  ot  crystal  bottles 
there  is  even  a  secret  compartment. 

Brushes,   vials,  glove  buttoners,  and  silver 

vase  for  your  boutonniere. 


Asprey's  president,  Robin  Raw,  notes 
that  the  dressing  case,  which  is  on  perma- 
nent display  at  Asprey  in  the  Trump  Tow- 
er, New  York,  "not  only  represents  the 
zenith  ol  Victorian  aristocratic  personal 
silver  but  is  an  important  piece  ot  South 
American  history  to  hoot."  Cue  may  he 
ex(  used  tor  wondering  who  would  ever  use 
this  marvel  today  and  why  it  is  priced  at 
$40,000.  Raw  observes  that  "while  Asprey 
is  still  capable  ol  producing  this  quality, 
today  such  a  sum  wouldn't  cover  a  third  of 
the  manufacturing  cost." 

Barrymore  Laurence  Scherer 

Column  under  Qlass 

Visitors  to  Rome  know  all  too  well 
that  the  Eternal  (  aty  is  taking  steps 
to  preserve  its  monuments.  Many  ol 
the  most  famous — including  the 
Arches  ot  (  onstantinc  and  Septim 
his  Severus,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
much  of  the  Forum — are  under  restora- 
tion. That  means,  unfortunately,  thai  at 
any  given  moment  they  may  be  largely 
blocked  from  view  by  ungainly  .scaffolding. 
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The  work  is  visible,  hut  the  antiquities  are 
shrouded. 

Now  a  better  solution  has  been  pro- 
posed: put  a  glass  case  <  >ver  the  monuments 
while  the  restorers  get  the  job  done.  The 
rirst  landmark  to  be  thus  treated  by  the 
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The  Colonna  Antonina  as  it  might  appear  in  the  nan  jutm 


Superintendency  of  Antiquities  is  the  ( !ol- 
umn  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (ca. 
A.  1 1.  180),  which  celebrates  the  emperor's 
victory  over  the  German  and  Sarmatian 
peoples.  The  so-called ( lolonna  Antonina 
contains  a  narrow  spiral  staircase  of  203 
steps,  surmounted  by  a  statue  ol  Saint  Paul 
by  DomenicoFontana,  which  replaced  the 
original  figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  1  590. 
A  familiar  guidepost  to  tourists  an  i  Ro- 
mans alike,  it  rises  almost  thirty  meters 
above  Palazzo  Montecitorio — the  Italian 
parliament — at  the  intersection  of  the 
fashionable  Corso  and  the  Via  del  Tri- 
tone.  Restoration  work  began  on  the  col- 
umn in  !  979  with  a  modest  budget  of  about 
$20,000  and  twenty  kilos  of  nails  and  ten 


kilos  of  resin.  As  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, these  early  measures  soon  proved  inad- 
equate. 

Lorenzo  Matteoli,  of  the  Turin  Poly- 
technic, has  designed  the  new  look:  a  160- 
foot-high  glass  spire  that  will  encase  the 
column.  Construc- 
tion is  scheduled  to 
start  early  next  year, 
at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1.5  million.  "Of 
course,  we  could 
have  built  a  brick 
tower  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, but  we  wanted  a 
structure  that  would 
function  as  a  living 
monument  for  the 
general  public,  as 
well  as  a  shelter  for 
restorers,"  explains 
the  archite<  t  (  iian 
( liacomo  Martines, 
of  the  superinten- 
dency. There  were 
three  important  re 
quirements  to  be 
met:  that  the  struc- 
ture be  entirely  dis- 
mountable-  "with  a 
screwdriver,"  in 
Martines's  enthu- 
siastic words;  that  It 

not  touch  the  m 

ment  at  any  point 
whatsoevei ;  and  that 
u  be  as  transparent  as 
possible. 

Within  the  glass 
cage,  elevator  plat- 
forms will  allow  ex- 
perts to  examine  and 
t  real  relief  s<  ulp- 
tures.  I  ( lurists  will 
IHI^^^^^^^HBB  also  get  (.baiuc  to 
look  close  up  at  details  almost  invisible 
from  ground  level:  arm-t<  i-arm<  ombat  be- 
tween Roman  soldiers  and  Germanic 
tribesmen,  wooden  huts  in  flames,  bridges 
built  of  boats,  riders  slipping  from  their 
mounts  mid-river.  It  is  all  a  lot  livelier 
than  an  Asterix  comic  strip. 

Predictably,  some  hard-line  critics  have 
pointed  out  that  a  glass  casing  hardly  elim- 
inates the  real  cause  of  damage  to  the  mon- 
uments-noxious pollutants  in  car  ex- 
haust and  central-heating  dimes.  Beyond 
that,  say  others,  the  glass  cage  may  <  reate 
an  interior  microclimate  equally  harmful 
to  i he-  monument.  On  the  aesthetic  front, 
many  Romans  hale  the  idea  of  their 
ancient  city  glittering   with   glass  and 
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chrome;  moreover,  would  anyone  be  able 
to  keep  the  glass  clean.'  Indeed,  the 
authorities'  strongest  allies  may  well  be 
tourists  who,  having  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  would  like  to  be  able  ro  see  the 
great  monuments.  — Patrieia  Corbett 


On  the  Way  to 


Guincho 


The  best  way  to  come  upon  one  of 
Portugal's  most  memorable  hotels  is 
to  make  the  short  trip  down  the 
Costa  do  Sol,  also  known  as  Cas- 
eins. I  he  strip  is  only  six  miles  long 
and  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Lisbon,  but 
it  otters  a  sequence  of  memorable  experi- 
ences, concluding  with  the  one  most 
enjoyed  by  the  ardent  traveler — solitude. 
The  ancient  fishing  village  of  Cascais, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  area,  is  the 
place  to  start.  Now  a  thriving  resort,  it  has 
beaches  crowded  with  hotels  catering  to 
every  taste,  from  the  deluxe  to  modest 
pensions.  We  recommend  the  elegant, 
small  hotel  Albatroz,  on  Rua  Irederico 
Arouca.  In  the  afternoon,  its  terrace  on 
the  sea  is  a  lovely  sett  ing  tor  tea  and  a  per- 
fectly turned  apple  tart  with  apricot  glaze. 
Teatime  is  one  of  the  English  customs 
most  cherished  by  the  Portuguese;  but  you 
might  prefer  to  try  O  Batel  ot  OPescador, 
two  of  the  many  restaurants  down  by  the 
fish  market  serving  caldeirada  (bouilla- 
baisse) and  grilled  linguado  (sole)  caught 
early  that  morning. 

Estoril,  the  town's  neighbor,  a  tradi- 
tional refuge  for  deposed  monarchs,  is 
sedate  and  Victorian  by  contrast.  Go  to 
the  modern  casino,  a  huge  glass  building 
overlooking  a  vividly  flowering  park;  it 
contains  a  cinema,  nightclub,  restaurant, 
and  boutiques.  Here,  gambling  is  so  strict- 
ly supervised  that  Prince  Juan  Carlos  of 
Spain  (now  king)  and  his  wife,  Sophia, 
were  once  turned  away  because  they  had 
fi  irgotten  their  passports. 

An  estuary  protects  ( Pascals  and  Estoril 
from  the  Atlantic  winds  that  buffet  the 
Guincho,  five  minutes  to  the  north  by  car. 
Along  this  stretch,  country  villas  nestle  by 
peasant  dwellings;  new  high-rises  face 
sandy  beaches;  the  skyscraper  hotel  EstO- 
ril-Sol  towers  above  primitive  huts;  cas- 
tles, decaying  fortresses,  and  mountains 
mark  the  panorami<  coastline.  Then  the 
sunny  hcac  lies  of  I  amari:  give  way  to  the 
rocky  coast  of  Guincho,  and  the  warm 
Mediterranean  climate  yields  to  the  wild 
winds  and  giant  breakers  of  the  open 
Atlantic.  The  change  is  sudden  and  aston- 
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West  Island,  Nassau  County,  New  York 
,  IK  ISLAND  ESTATE:  Situated  in  an  exdu- 
ivate  island  community  and  connected  by  a 
,i\  to  the  mainland,  this  gracious'.  11 -room 
;  v-sivle  residence  is  surrounded  by  4.25  land- 
acres  with  magnificent  views  of  Long  Island 
.  Staff  cottage  and  guest  house. 
1,000  Brochure  #C  J -182 


Greenwich,  Connecticut 
ENGLISH  COTSWOLD-STYLE  ESTATE:  This 
magnificent  estate  includes  8.3  ±  professionally  land 
scaped  acres  with  a  gracious  14-room  English  Cots- 
wold-style  residence  that  features  leaded  pane  glass 
windows,  hand-caned  woodwork  and  a  slate  roof. 
Free-form  swimming  pool  and  pool  house. 
$3,950,000  Brochure  #C4- 1 15 


Denver,  Colorado 
TUDOR  GOTHIC-STYLE  MANOR:  This  impres- 
sive 16-room  Tudor  Gothic-style  manoi  is  appointed 
with  a  host  of  remarkable  architectural  details.  The 
residen<  e  i^  situated  on  an  a<  re  of  manic  ured  law  ns 
adjacent  to  the  DenverGountry  Club. 
$2,400,000  Brochure  #C31-07 


Northeast  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine 
STANDING  WATERFRONT  ESTATE:  Offer- 

ews  of  Bear  Island  light  and  the  outer  island  of 
Harbor,  this  outstanding  4.84  acre  waterfront 

•  includes  an  8-room  shingled  cottage,  a  small 
house  and  over  300  feet  of  pebble  and  sand 

lfront. 

,000  Brochure  #C10V54 
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San  Marino,  LA  County,  California 

CLASSIC  ITALIAN  VILLA:  Set  on  almost  an  acre 
of  manicured  lawns  with  a  swimming  pool,  spa  and 
fountains,  this  magnificent  Wallace  Nell-designed 
residence  was  built  in  1027  foi  the  C.L.  Post  family. 

ust  15  minutes  from  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

1,395,000  Brochure  #C2 1-56 


Teton  County,  Idaho 
TETON  RANCH  ON  SOUTH  LEIGH  CREEK: 

Dramatic  all\  sei  at  the  fi.isc  ol  the  ( '.rand  Tetons,  i  his 
spectaculai  585-acre  ranch  is  protected  by  6,800 
square  miles  ol  National  Forest  and  parkland.  Clas- 
sic 2-story  log  home,  modern  4-bedroom  residence 
and  farm  dependent  ies. 
$1,250,000  Brochure  #C28-03 


Woodside,  Idaho 

CANT  COUNTRY  VILLA:  This  magnificent 
>pean-style  residence  is  set  on  3.9  landscaped 
s  in  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  exclusive  resi- 
ial  areas  and  offers  distant  views  of  the  Bay.  Ter- 
d  Swimming  pool. 
50,000  Brochure  #C2 1-57 


Denver,  Colorado 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  CONTEMPORARY:  Situ- 
ated on  2.89  a<  res  in  prestigious  Chern  1  fills  Village, 
this  beautifully-renovated  II  room  Contemporary 
oilers  breathtaking  views  ol  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Swimming  pool  and  tennis  court. 
$1,650,000  Brochure  #C31-06 


Scarborough-on-Hudson,  New  York 
STRIKING  CONTEMPORARY:  1  his  striking  4- 
bedroom  Contemporary-style  residence  rests  on  over 
2  acres  with  sweeping  views  ol  the  Sleep)  Hollow 
Country  Club,  Hudson  Ri\er  and  New  \oik  (.in 
Skyline.Jusl  40  minutes  from  Manhattan. 
$1,250,000  Brochure  #C-187 


STERNA 
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1334  York  Avenue.  New  York,  N.V.  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


New  York  City 
Washington,  D.C. 
Beverly  Hills 
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Atlanta 
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Cascais,  a  sunn}  town  at  Europe's  edge. 


ishing.  This  isCaboda  Roca,  the  western- 
most rip  ot  contincnt.il  Europe. 

Standing  in  this  magnificent  wilderness 
is  a  seventeenth-century  fortress  whose 
insides  have  been  gutted  to  make  way  f<  n  a 
tranquil  and  luxurious  hotel  th.it  is  at  the 
same  tune  a  cultural  and  historic  monu- 
ment. The  Hotel  do  Guincho  stands  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  stern  and  aloof,  built 
around  an  open-air  atrium  with  arches  and 
groin-vaulted  ceilings.  The  cellar,  whose 
walls  are  forty-five  inches  thick,  has  been 
turned  into  a  reception  hall,  where  guests 
are  serenaded  with  ballads  and  ( ivpsy  mu- 


Kaqemasa 


Japan's  most  illustrious  Kabuki  stars 
will  begin  a  five-week  tour  at  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Opera  on  July  8, 
then  go  on  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  in 
Washington,  and  Royce  Hall,  in  Los 
Angeles.  Ichikawa  Danjuro  Xll  (be- 
low) plays  the  part  of  Kagemasa,  the 
flamboyant,  sword-sivinging  hero. 
The  role  was  created  by  his  ancestors 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  play  it 
is  to  attain  Kabuki  knighthood. 


sic,  and  a  lamb  sometimes  roasts  on  a  spit 
on  the  stone  hearth.  Each  of  the  thirty-six 
bedrooms  is  differently  furnished  in  the 
style  ot  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  with  the  conveniences  ot  modern 
lite  within  easy  reach,  thanks  to  an  auto- 
mated bedside  control  panel. 

The  Hotel  do  Guincho  takes  its  name 
from  a  bird  that  nests  in  the  inaccessible 
coves  along  the  coast.  Irs  lonely  cry  sounds 
like  "geen-cho."  Ciuests  do  not  care  that 
there  is  no  swimming  pool.  1  hey  come  not 
tor  what  can  be  found  anywhere  farther  up 
the  coast  but  in  order  to  experience  the 
beauty  and  isolation  of  another  age, 
lapped  in  modern  luxury. — Elliseva  Sayers 

Mesoamerican 
Marvels 

The  splendid  ait  i it  tin-  ancient  cul- 
tures of  Mexico  and  ( Central  Ameri- 
ca has  until  recently  been  neglected 
or  even  abused.  Classified  as  "prim- 
itive," it  was  exiled  to  museums  oi 
natural  history,  where  unsightly  catalogue 
numbers  were  often  flagrantly  written 
across  delicate  sculptures  and  painted  sur- 
tax es.  Even  today,  archaeologists  special- 


izing in  Olmec,  Maya,  Aztec,  and  other 
civilizations  tend  to  Hear  rhe  artistic  trea- 
sures of  these  peoples  as  anthropological 
artifacts  and  little  else. 

We  now  understand  from  the  recent 
decipherment  of  classic  Maya  texts  that 
the  greatest  Mesoamerican  art  was  gener- 
ated h\  the  patronage  of  the  ruling  elite 
who  managed  the  ancient  states  and  spon- 
sored the  arts  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Ureat  families  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  publication  of  Rediscovered  Master- 
pieces  of  Mesoamenea  (Editions  Arts  135, 


A  mask  uj  inlaid  shell  and  turquoise  (above) 
and  a  clay  vase  with  juggler  are  both  Mixtec 
pieces  dating  to  A.D.  1200   1400. 

Boulogne,  France)  brings  to  rhe  art  lover 
and  to  the  interested  scholar  a  truly  mag- 
nificent sample  of  the  artworks  produced 
under  this  system.  The  majority  of  the 
objects  are  in  private-  collections  and  mu- 
seums and  are  little  known  to  the  general 
public  or  even  to  specialists.  The  war- 
horses  of  the  field,  now  turned  into  picto- 
rial cliches  by  overexposure,  are  absent 
from  these  pages.  The  text  reflects  the 
latest  scholarship  on  the  often  strange  pre- 
occupations of  the  Mesoamerican  elite, 
obsessed  with  death  and  the  afterlife  and 
the  descent  of  kings,  while  the  excellent 
photographs  do  full  justice  to  Mesoameri- 
c  an  ,ii  t  ist ry.  — Mu  hacl  (  '.oe 


Come  Back,J^oney 
Island,  Come  Back 

rhe  end  came  for  Coney  Island  in  the  early 
1960s  when  the  neighborhood  turned 
tough.  Thrill  seekers  had  more  palpita- 
tions while  getting  safely  to  and  from  the 
amusement  park  than  while  leaning  into 
the  hairpin  turns  of  the  world-famous 
Cyclone  roller  coaster.  One  by  one,  the 
dizzying  rides,  houses  of  horror,  and  hot- 
dog  stands  shut  down,  and  what  had  been 


/  he  I  lysterical  Society  at  worl 


The  Worlds  Top-Rated  Ships 
BRiNG\bu  The  Best  Of  The  World 

Twice. 


In  1986,  QE2  And  Sagafjord  Offer  You  ^Carm-Weather 
\Sorld  Cruise  \^cations  Of  2  Weeks  lb  3  Months. 


"Spirit  of  the  Explorers"  on  QE2. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  2  sets  sail  from  New  York  on  Jan.  15 
(Florida,  Jan. 17)  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  a  circuit  of 
South  America,  including  maiden  arrivals  in  Peru  and 
Chile,  and  the  great  ship's  inaugural  transit  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  Explore  Africa,  India,  Indonesia  and  the 
Orient.  Sail  home  via  Hawaii  to  Los  Angeles,  Florida  or 
New  York.  All  in  all,  29  incomparable  ports  of  call,  12  of 
them  overnight,  in  81  glorious  days. 

"Citadels  of  Civilization"  on  Sagafjord. 

Board  Sagafjord  in  Florida  on  Jan.  6;  depart  Los  Angeles 
for  the  South  Seas  on  Jan.  20.  After  an  intriguing  coastal 
exploration  of  Australia,  voyage  in  Five-Plus  Star  luxury 
through  Indonesia,  Asia,  India,  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Mediterranean.  All  told,  28  fascinating 
ports  of  call— seven  of  them  overnight—  i 

in  88  unforgettable  days  (embarking  in  A 

Los  Angeles,  disembarking  in  Florida).      ^— 

Your  luxury  hotel  travels 
with  you. 

In  the  new  Fielding's  Worldwide 
Cruises,  author  Antoinette 
DeLand  awards  its  highest  rating, 


Five-Plus  Stars,  onlv  twice:  to  Sagafjord,  noted  for 
personalized  service,  and  to  three  oi  the  tour  restaurants 
and  their  corresponding  accommodations  aboard  QE2. 

On  QE2and  Sagafjord,  you  enjoy  superb,  single- 
seating  dining;  a  casino,  cinema  and  Indoor  Outdoor 
Center  with  entertainment  day  and  night;  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools,  sauna,  gym,  Jacuzzi8  Whirlpool  Baths 
and  the  famed  "Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea." 

Sagafjord  offers  free  airfare.  QE2  offers  free  or  low- 
cost  airfare,  plus  low-cost  specially  reserved  British  Air- 
ways' Concorde  flights  serving  1  ,ima,  Rio,  Cape  Town, 
Hong  Kong  and  Bombay.  For  details,  consult  your  travel 
agent  or  Cunard. 

Ql  2  is  registered  in  Great  Britain;  Sagafjord  is  registered  in  the  Bahamas 


Cunard  NAC,  PQ  Box999,  Farmingdale,  \N  11737. 

Rush  me  .1  deluxe  World  Cruise  brochure: 

I  I  Queen  Elizabeth  2  (Q7  (6)        Sagafjord  (Q7  *8) 


CUNARD  A 

World  Cruising:We  Did  It  First,  We  Do  It  Best 


c  CUNARD  1985 
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America's  prototypical  playground   vir- 
tually went  out  of  business. 

Now,  a  group  of  young  diehards  is  look- 
ing at  the  amusement  park  with  a  new  sort 
of  amusement.  It's  not  that  the  neighbor- 
hood has  improved,  but  tor  the  artists  and 
400  dues-paying  members  of  the  Coney 
Island  Hysterical  Society,  the  place  has 
the  mythic  allure  of  a  sleeping  giant.  At 
what  better  spot  to  establish  a  colony  or 
native  arrets  drawing  inspiration  from  the 
Conev  Island  of  their  youth  and  of  their 
dreams  ? 

One  ot  the  society's  cofounders,  Rich- 
ard Eagan,  forty-three,  remembers  having 
haunted  Steeplechase  Park  with  his  grand- 
father. "He'd  give  me  a  tew  nickels  and  I'd 
take  rides  all  day  while  he  sipped  cold 
beer,"  Eagan  says,  looking  up  at  the  idle 
Parachute  Jump.  The  other  founder,  Phi- 
lomena  Marano,  rediscovered  Coney  Is- 
land after  she  graduated  from  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, in  1974-  "I  was  still  susceptible  to  its 
lore,"  she  recalls.  Her  fascination  led  to 
drawings  of  the  amusement  park,  a  mixed- 
media  series,  several  private  showings,  and 
work  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Those  works,  in  turn,  attracted  the 
attention  ot  othet  artists — all  closet  (  !o- 
nev  Island  lovers — including  Harvey  Fier- 
stein,  Robert  Indian, i,  and  Anne  Meara. 

By  1981  the  Hysterical  Society  had 
been  formed.  Soon  other  local  artists  were 
collaborating  on  a  number  of  projects, 
most  notably  "Steeplechase  Come 
Back  .  .  .  ComeBack,"a2,500-square- 
foot  mural  that  depicts  the  history  ot  (  !o- 
ney  Island.  This  year,  the  society  is  more 
active  than  ever.  The  artists  have  restored 
the  Dragon's  Cave  (renamed  the  Spook- 
house  and  located  directly  behind  the 
Nathan's  stand  where,  some  say,  the  hot 
dog  was  invented),  making  it  the  world's 
first  tide-through  art  gallery. 

"We're  attempting  to  bridge  art  and 
amusement,"  explains  Eagan,  the  full- 
time  manager  ot  the  project.  "We  asked 
the  contributors  to  avoid  gore  and  go  for 
humor."  Visitors  pay  up  to  $1.50  and  ride 
one  often  passenger  cars,  each  painted  by 
a  different  artist.  (One  sports  a  skeleton 
crouched  in  racing  position;  the  next, 
landscapes  in  the  manner  of  Watte, ui.) 
Once  inside  the  hall,  pattons  encounter 
not  only  the  customaty  horrifi  crea- 
tures^— ghosts,  monsters,  and  witches 
but  also  brand-new  examples  of  creati 
free  play:  a  fire-hurling  muscle  woman  in  a 
helmet;  an  eerily  lighted  nylon  sea  worm 
slithering  along  the  ceiling;  and  Marano's 
own  "Spooquarium" — a  ride  through  the 
waves  beneath  undulating  black   lights 


with  "fishlike"  constructions  and  other 
fluorescent  sea  dwellers. 

With  the  society's  help,  the  sleeping 
giant  now  seems  to  be  stirring  anew.  The 
Parachute  Jump  will  reopen  in  the  summer 
of  1986,  as  will  the  Thunderbolt  roller 
coaster,  joining  the  Cyclone,  which  never 
stopped  rolling.  "There's  just  so  much  to 
work  with,"  Eagan  says,  surveying  the 
abandoned  buildings  around  him  with  the 
special  vision  required  of  a  Coney  Island 
optimist.  —Joyce  Pendola 


More  Praise  for 
Glen  Rubenbauer 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  found  myself  in 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  wondering,  "Now 
what?"  I  had  paid  my  respects  to  the 
architect  Louis  Sullivan's  magnifi- 
cent "Jewel  Box" — the  Brenton  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  which  some  critics 
have  said  is  the  finest  of  his  commercial 
buildings — and  was  ready  to  move  on, 
when  the  telephone  rang.  It  was  A.  J.  Pin- 
der,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Grin- 
nell Herald  Register,  the  local,  semiweekly 
newspaper.  He  politely  asked  if  I  was  free 
for  dinner.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  1  was  quite 


The  place — a  big  brick  building — is  not 
much  to  look  at,  outside  or  in.  Opened  as  a 
tavern  in  1973,  it  was  failing  until  Rube's 
banker  suggested  that  the  sale  of  steaks 
might  be  a  better  bet.  Today,  1,500  head 
of  corn-fed  cattle  are  sacrificed  to  the 
cause  evety  year — that's  about  47,000 
steaks.  Rube  (shott  for  Glen  Rubenbauer, 
the  owner;  you  can  call  him  for  directions 
at  5 1 5-492-6222)  has  hit  on  an  ingenious- 
ly simple  notion  for  low  overhead:  let  the 
pattons  choose  their  steak — a  twenty- 
eight-ounce  portethouse  or  T-bone,  a 
twenty-four-ounce  rib  eye,  or  an  eighteen- 
ounce  filet  (all  for  $9.95  each) — right  out 
of  the  refrigeratot  and  let  them  cook  it, 
too,  over  a  charcoal-fired  grill  smack  in 
the  middle  of  the  restaurant. 

I  grabbed  a  filet  and  joined  the  crowd 
around  the  btick-walled  grill.  The  clients 
are  friendly;  they  bring  their  drinks,  their 
tall  tales,  and  their  woes,  as  well  as  their 
acquired  techniques  for  grilling  big  hunks 
of  tender,  perfectly  marbled  meat.  Mick- 
ies — baked  potatoes  in  aluminum  foil — 
are  set  down,  and  so  too  ate  fat  pieces  of 
trench  bread,  to  be  grilled  into  zebra  pat- 
terns a  la  Rube:  flooded  with  melted  but- 
ter, loaded  with  garlic,  and  toasted  to  a 
golden  brown. 


free.  "Good,  I'm  going  to  take  you  some- 
place you  folks  hack  East  have  never  seen 
the  likes  of  before." 

We  drove  north  out  of  Grinnell,  turned 
east  once  onto  a  country  highway,  and 
went  north  again  to  a  sign  that  announced 
our  arrival  in  Montour,  Iowa.  Finally, 
A.  J.  announced  that  our  destination  was 
upon  us;  we  were  just  a  block  away  from 
Rube's  Steakhouse. 


Rube's  bills  itself  as  the  "best  li'l  steak 
house  in  Montour."  uO(  course,"  Rube 
himself  says,  "thete  is  no  othet  steak  house 
in  Montout,  and  Montour — on  a  good 
day — has  only  350  people."  I'd  say,  how- 
ever, that  Rube's  is  easily  the  best  steak 
house  in  the  Midwest;  and  as  we  all  know, 
the  Midwest  is  the  only  place  for  hunker- 
ing down  to  a  real  steak.  Rube  buys  his 
meat  only  from  the  locals,  and  each  steak 
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is  aged  for  an  average  of  twenty-one  days. 
Their  flavor  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
experience  of  tasting. 

Don't  take  my  word  alone.  The  mirror 
or  the  bar  in  the  front  room  is  covered  with 
so  many  testimonials  that  you  cannot  even 
catch  a  glimpse  of  yourself.  Rube  has  stuck 
there  hundreds  of  postcards,  tinv  reviews 
of  praise,  thanks,  and  stunning  acclaim 
from  Pago  Pago,  Tokyo,  Leningrad,  Te- 
heran, Calgary,  Silver  Dollar,  Missouri, 
and  even  from  just  down  the  road  in  Grin- 
nell.  The  cards  tell  Rube  that  his  custom- 
ers are  still  searching  but  have  yet  to  find 
anything  close  to  what  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister (a  newspaper  that  knows  its  beet) 
called  "the  pluperfect  steak,  the  Rolls- 
Royce  of  meat."  — Michael  Weber 

Backlash  in  India 

With  .ill  due  pomp  (and  plenty  of 
hype),  the  Festival  of  India  in 
the  United  States  opened  offi- 
cially last  month  with  a  concert 
featuring  Ravi  Shankar  al  the 
Kennedy  Center,  in  Washington,  D.(  It 
is  an  ambitious  undertaking,  with  shews  in 
every  art  form  planned  to  open  or  travel  to 
almost  every  state  of  the  Union.  It  is  also 
an  expensive  gesture,  costing  $15  million 
in  hard  currency.  But  Pupul  jayakar,  the 
festival's  principal  organizer,  says  the 
money  and  effort  are  being  well  spent.  As 
she  sees  it,  the  festival  "will  help  create  a 
major  bridge  between  the  two  countries 
and  allow  them  to  look  at  each  other  with 
new  eyes." 

Sitting  in  her  elegant  bungalow  on  Saf 
darjang  Road,  a  broad  avenue  lined  with 
houses  that  represent  power  in  New  1  )elhi, 
the  diminutive,  seventy-year-old  Mrs. 
Jayakar  is  surrounded  by  the  exquisite 
accumulation  of  a  lifetime  of  involvement 
with  Indian  art:  a  fifth-century  head  of  .1 
Buddha,  ancient  Hindu  temple  hangings, 
brilliantly  painted  carved  doors  from  Ra- 
jasthan.  She  speaks  quietly  but  with  deter 
mination  about  the  festival,  which  is  also 
being  held  in  France:  "We  want  to  show 
India  as  it  is,  neither  the  India  of  great  pov- 
erty nor  the  India  of  maharajas  and  great 
wealth,  but  a  very  vibrant,  living  country 
leaping  into  the  new  century." 

Despite  the  strong  support  of  the  1  rime 
minister,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  there  is  some  crit- 
icism of  the  festival  on  the  subcontinent, 
especially  among  intellectuals.  What  can 
India  expect  to  gain?  they  ask.  Why 
should  India,  with  its  4,000  years  of  cul- 
ture, fee'  the  need  to  show  off  to  a  fledgling 
like  the  United  States,  barely  two  centu- 


ries old?  "Why  spend  even  a  hundred 
rupees  on  sending  art  overseas,"  asks  one 
angry  young  writer,  "when  the  real  trea- 
sures are  rotting  at  home."' 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  nation  with  a  host  of 
bewildering  human  and  economic  prob- 
lems, the  preservation  of  art  and  culture  is 
rarely  a  high  priority.  In  underfinanced, 
understaffed  museums  all  over  India, 
priceless  treasures  are  tacked  to  crumbling 
walls.  Ancient  sculpture  molders  unseen 
in  damp  back  rooms.  Leaks  in  the  roof  of 


Jit^cikdr:  "We  want  to  show  India  as  u  is.  " 

Delhi's  National  Archive  threaten  irre- 
placeable documents,  and  a  staggering 
number  of  important  architectural  relics 
are  more  often  than  not  left  to  tumble  to 
the  ground. 

( Consequently,  Mrs.  Jayakar  and  her  c<  1- 
workers  know  that  the  festival  must  have 
an  impact  at  home,  awakening  Indians  to 
the  importance  of  preserving  their  own 
monuments  and  keeping  alive  then  own, 
traditional  arts.  To  that  end,  they  have 
established  the  Indian  National  Trust  lor 
Art  and  Cultural  I  lentage  (INTAC  JH).  Its 
object  is  to  inspire  local  citizens  to  identi- 
fy, preserve,  or  restore  arts,  artifacts,  and 
monuments  in  their  own  regions.  Rajiv 
( Jandhi  is  INTAC  l\  I's  honorary  c  hairman, 
and  Mrs.  Jayakar  heads  its  board,  but  the 
man  who  coordinates  it  all  is  Martand 
Singh,  a  voluble  and  tireless  young  man 
known  to  almost  everyone  as  Mapu.  Ik- 
has  made  his  reputation  as  a  curator  and 
promoter  of  Indian  hand-loomed  textiles, 
and  he  will  be  working  closely  with  Diana 
Vreela  on  the  Indian  costume  exhibi- 
tion opei  this  December  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  in  New  York. 

Mapu's  goal  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
handicraft  exhibitio  that  go  overseas 
also  benefit  the  men  and  women 


of  India  whose  age-old  skills  are  on  display. 
When  the  Festival  of  India  held  in  Britain 
in  1982  ended,  for  example,  he  brought 
home  the  massive  exhibit  of  textiles  for  a 
tour  of  Indian  cities.  The  weavers  them- 
selves accompanied  the  exhibition,  set- 
ting up  their  looms  and  taking  orders  on 
the  spot.  This  kind  of  careful  planning  is 
vital  both  for  defusing  the  critics  and, 
Mapu  explains,  "for  guaranteeing  the  ulti- 
mate survival  of  Indian  crafts.  Foreign 
enthusiasm  can  encourage  interest,  but 
too  much  attention  to  shitting  demands 
can  actually  harm  the  craft  if  is  meant  to 
help.  I  Inless  there  is  a  steady  demand  for 
traditional  patterns,  the  sudden  passing  of 
a  fad  in  the  West  can  throw  hundreds  of 
weavers  out  of  work." 

Mrs.  Jayakar  and  Mapu  are  not  the  only 
ones  determined  to  turn  the  festival 
abroad  into  a  boon  at  home.  As  Malvika 
Singh,  editor  ol  India,  an  influential 
monthly  in  Delhi,  notes,  "Until  now,  no 
one  bothered  to  discuss  our  museums  or 
archives.  Why  weren't  we  fighting  for 
1  hem  thirty-five  years  ago?  It's  no  ace  ulent 
thai  these  demands  are  being  made  now. 
The  controversy  over  the  festival  has  made 
some  people  wake  up  and  scream  and 
shout  tor  the  first  time.  Now,  maybe  some- 
thing will  happen  at  last."    — Diane  Ward 


Museum  Pieces 


to  Wear 


When  |enny  Bell  Whyte  gives  a 
fashion  show,  the  first  model  to 
come  down  the  staircase  in  her 
Manhattan  hrownstone  is  likely 
to  be  dressed  in  sumptuous  tat- 
ters— a  Worth  reception  gown  of  the 
1880s,  perhaps,  whose  hodice,  having  lost 
its  buttons,  is  fastened  with  pins  and, 
when  the  model  pirouettes,  displays  shred- 
ded silk  at  the  armholes.  This  disconcert- 
ing spec  tai  le  is  for  a  purpose — to  show  the 
condition  of  Mrs.  Whyte's  raw  materials 
before  she  goes  to  work,  with  infinite 
patience,  cite,  and  imagination,  to  make 
elegant  modern  clothes  out  ol  fine  old  gar- 
ments and  textiles,  giving  them  a  gala  new 
lease  on  life.  She  calls  what  she  creates 
"museum  pieces  to  wear." 

Mrs.  Whyte  got  started  fifteen  years  ago 
when,  in  need  of  curtains,  she  went  to  a 
deaccession  sale  of  textiles  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  Thrilled  by  the  goodies  she 
found,  she  rushed  out  to  get  a  bank  loan 
and  returned  to  buy  up  everything  in  sight. 
There  was  more  than  enough  for  curtains, 
and  having  once  been  a  dress  designer  on 
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Greenbrier  Co.,  West  Virginia: 
Historic  manor  house,  stables  and 
cattle  feeding  farm  on  2,000  acres. 
Brochure  C-l  18176.  $1,850,000. 
Washington,  DC. 


San  Enrique  De  Guadiaro,  Spain: 

Romantic  fairy-tale  palace  with 
Moorish  influence.  Brochure  C- 
451732.  Price  on  Application. 
New  York. 


Hendersonville,  North  Carolina:  A 

southern  colonial  manor  home  on  36 
acres  fronts  the  French  Broad  River. 
Brochure  C-l  18616.  $595,000. 
Washington,  DC. 


Montecito,  California:  Splendid 
Mediterranean-style  residence  with 
20  rooms,  4  acres  of  gardens.  Bro- 
chure C-715539.  $3,500,000.  Los 
Angeles. 


Asheville,  North  Carolina:  On 

11  acres  with  formal  gardens,  is  a 
larger  copy  of  Gunston  Hall.  Bro- 
chure C-l  18622.  $1,250,000.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Pawling,  New  York:  Lowell 
Thomas's  40-acre  Quaker  Hill  estate 
has  29-room  home,  view  of  5  states. 
Brochure  C-451735.  $1,950,000. 
New  York. 


Brentwood,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia: 16-room  tri-level  penthouse 
with  terraces  in  park-like  setting. 
Brochure  C-715527.  $1,800,000. 
Los  Angeles. 


Lyford  Key,  Nassau,  Bahamas: 
Waterfront  residential  complex  has  3 
interconnected  homes.  Brochure  C- 
816303.  $750,000.  Palm  Beach. 


Oahu,  Hawaii:  Estate  on  north  shore 
has  a  mansion,  19  other  buildings, 
gardens  on  16.7  acres.  Brochure  C- 
657496.  $7,000,000.  Honolulu. 
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New  fashions  from  antique  rags. 

Seventh  Avenue,  she  started  by  making  a 
line  of  skirts  out  of  her  treasures.  Frag- 
ments of  ok!  American  coverlets  were 
among  the  first  materials  she  used. 

Far  from  being  a  vandal,  however,  Jen- 
ny Bell  Whyte  is  an  imaginative  conserva- 
tor who  contrives  new  uses  for  damaged 
goods.  When  in  doubt,  she  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  consult  a  museum.  An  intact  quilt 
or  a  Worth  gown  in  mint  condition  she 
would  not  touch.  It  is  the  lovely  fragments 
of  old  things  that  she  infuses  with  new  life. 
Thus,  two  Chinese  men's  coats,  one  of 
dark  blue  satin,  the  other  brown,  worn, 
and  stained  under  the  arms,  yield  up 
enough  undamaged  material  to  make  a 
skirt  and  jacket  in  which  the  colors  are 
richly  joined.  A  dress  may  be  cut  from  a 
sari,  with  a  cummerbund  and  jacket  made 


of  the  remains  of  an  eighteenth-century 
obi.  Two  embroidered  linen  towels  be- 
come a  summer  skirt;  bits  of  Turkish 
embroidery,  the  bodice  of  an  airy  cotton 
dress.  Fine  Japanese  kimonos — "a  graceful 
and  difficult  garment,"  says  Mrs.  Whyte — 
altered  as  little  as  possible,  become  dresses 
with  matching  coats. 

Sometimes  she  is  not  the  first  transfor- 
mation artist  on  the  scene.  A  gorgeous 
piece  of  eighteenth-century  Spitalsfields 
silk  brocade,  sprinkled  with  bouquets  of 
embroidered  flowers,  started  life  as  a  dress 
and  then,  early  in  this  century,  became  a 
dressing  gown.  Now,  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  evening  gown — though 
with  combined  drollery  and  respect  for  her 
vanished  peers,  Jenny  Bell  Whyte  has  pre- 
served one  of  the  dressing  gown's  elegant 
little  pockets,  hidden  under  a  fold  of  the 
skirt.  — Eve  Auchindoss 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

The  best  stop,  this  month  is  the  dra- 
ma ot  suspense  brewing  at  ( 'bristle's 
over  a  silver  soup  tureen.  Farlier 
this  year,  Anthony  Phillips,  head  of 
tlie  Christie's  New  York  silver  de- 
partment, received  a  letter  from  a  private 
collector  inquiring  about  selling  one  silver 
tureen.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  a 
thought- to-be- lost  set  of  four,  previously 
sold  at  Christie's  m  1827  at  the  first  auc- 
tion of  property  from  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  (the  extravagant,  slightly  scandal- 
ous duke  ot  York,  son  of  Ceorge  III). 
Crafted  by  the  distinguished  silversmith 
Edward  Farrell  and  supplied  to  His  I  ligh- 
ness  by  the  flamboyant  dealer  Kensington 
Lewis,  the  tour  "sumptuous  turenncs,  of 
rich  and  massive  manufacture"  were  sold 
then  for  a  mere  £68  each.  Weighing  some 
200  ounces  each,  with  exotic  chasing  and 
repousse   work   and   engraved   with   the 


duke's  royal  arms,  they  are  hardly  an  c asy 
item  to  misplace,  but  lost  they  have  been, 
until  now.  Then,  mirabile  dictu,  barely  a 
week  after  the  first  one  resurfaced,  a  sec- 
ond came  to  Mr.  Phillips's  attention.  This 
fall,  the  two  tureens  will  be  offered  as  indi- 
vidual lots  with  estimates  of  $20,000  to 
$30,000  at  the  Christie's  sale  of  important 
silver.  So,  take  a  good  look  at  the  picture, 
because  there's  still  tune,  if  you  happen  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  a  silver  tureen. 

Santa  Fe— Christie's,  July  2,  1985.  Ran- 
dall Davey  Audubon  Center  benefit  sale. 

Artists  in  Santa  Fe  have  always  kept  com- 
pany with  the  likes  of  Hopper,  O'Keeffe, 
Sloan — and,  of  course,  Randall  Davey.  A 
New  Jersey  native  who  studied  and  first 
exhibited  at  the  191  3  Armory  Show  with 
the  Ash  Can  school  of  modern  realism, 
Davey  permanently  moved  to  Santa  Fe  in 
1920,  where  he  remained,  living  in  a  con- 
verted stone  mill  house.  This  selection  of 
some  100  paintings  and  drawings  is  being 
offered  to  benefit  the  Audubon  Society's 
new  center.  Established  at  Davey's  estate 
and  on  the  surrounding  acreage,  the  cen- 

Left:  One  of  the  tureens  that  have  been  recov- 
ered by  Christie's,  right:  Randall  Davey's 
Lady  Wearing  Hat,  at  Christie's. 


Sotheby's  calls  The  Fleet  Offshore  a  naive. 

ter  is  a  combination  nature  preserve,  wild- 
life refuge,  and  museum  showing  the  works 
of  Davey  and  other  Santa  Fe  artists. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
July    10,    1985.   American  Victoriana. 

This  sale  features  a  number  of  interesting 
lots  from  the  fabled  Lockwood-Mathews 
Mansion  (now  a  museum),  in  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  Entire  rooms  were  "done" 
by  many  of  the  best  designers  and  crafts- 
men— Piatt,  Marcotte,  and  the  marvelous 
Herter  brothers.  It  is  to  the  Herters  that 


the  star  pieces  are  attributed:  a  suite  of 
highly  decorated  gilt  and  inlaid  drawing- 
room  furniture  in  one  lot  (estimated  at 

$6,000  to  $9,000). 

London— Sotheby's,  July  17,  1985.  Eng- 
lish naive  and  provincial  art.  Spurred  by 
the  success  of  Americana  and  European 
folk-art  material,  this  is  Sotheby's  first  spe- 
cialist sale  devoted  entirely  to  the  disarm- 
ing charm  of  what  is  being  billed  as  the 
English  "naive"  tradition.  One  hopes  Brit- 
ish would-be  collectors  in  this  field  will 
remain  calm,  unlike  their  American  cous- 
ins, who  tend  to  elevate  even  chamber 
pots  to  levels  of  near-sacerdotal  precious- 
ness.  The  sale  includes  pictures,  pottery, 
furniture,  treenware,  signage,  and  stump 
work,  with  estimates  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand  pounds. 

London — Sotheby's,  July  24.  Golfing- 
pictures  sale.  If  you  prefer  the  sporting  to 
the  primitive  life,  then  the  renowned 
Thomas  Hodge  (1827-1907)  will  be  right 
up  your  fairway.  A  shrewd  golfer  himself, 
Hodge  chronicled   in   watercolors  golf's 


At  Sotheby's:  a  naive  butcher's  shop. 

greats  over  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  recently  rediscovered  col- 
lection will  be  a  treat  for  history  buffs  as 
well  as  art  collectors. 

Newport,  Rhode  Island — Christie's,  July 
23,  1985.  Property  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Archhold  van  Beuren.  There's 
been  a  run  recently  on  house  sales,  espe- 
cially at  Christie's,  and  this  one  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  good  life  in  Newport.  The 
house,  alas,  is  not  for  sale,  but  the  eclectic 
assortment  of  goodies  that  Archhold  (for- 
merly the  publisher  of  Cue  magazine)  filled 
it  with  are  all  of  a  very  high  standard. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  first-rate  exam 
pies  of  Georgian  and  earlier  case  and  se.it 
furniture,  marvelous  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  Oriental  screens  and 
porcelains,  five  mythological  Gobelins 
tapestries  (estimated  at  $40,000  to 
$60,000),  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and  sil- 


ver. In  a  completely  different  vein,  there's 
a  dreamy  Maxfield  Parrish,  The  Sandman, 
and  a  terribly  chic  Lovet  Lorski  black  mar- 
ble Salome  (both  estimated  at  $20,000 
plus).  — James  R.  Lyons 

Navigating  London 

In  1 967  Francis  Chichester's  navigation- 
al skills  won  him  international  fame  and 
a  knighthood  after  he  single-handedly 
sailed  around  the  world  in  a  fifty-three- 
foot  yacht.  Less  well  known  is  the 
yachtsman's  second  career  as  a  publisher  of 
guidebooks  designed  to  help  you  navigate 
London  like  a  native.  Chichester's  London 
Man  and  London  Woman  are  aimed  at  the 
passionate  shopper,  but  anyone  would 
treasure  their  clear,  sensible  maps  and  the 
masses  of  information  packed  into  an  ele- 
gant, leather-bound  volume  the  size  of  a 
pocket  calculator. 

Sir  Francis  got  his  start  in  publishing  in 
1945  by  selling  jigsaw  puzzles  made  from 
surplus  Air  Ministry  maps,  and  after  his 
death  his  firm  has  continued  to  produce 
cleverly  packaged  maps  and  guidebooks. 
London  Man  and  London  Woman  share 
identical  hack  sections  with  listings  of 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  garages,  air- 
line booking  offices,  and  the  like.  The 
city's  choice  art  galleries,  auction  houses, 
antiques  centers,  open-air  markets,  and  a 
brief  section  on  sightseeing  are  also  given 
space  in  both  books. 

In  the  first  half  (>t  each  volume,  though, 
the  contents  differ  widely,  permitting  the 
London  man  and  woman  to  pursue  their 
separate  destinies.  She,  for  instance,  will 
veer  off  on  her  own  to  consider  "the  creme 
de  la  creme  of  young  British  designers"  at 
Taylor  ck  Hadow  or  select  her  costume  for 
a  fancy-dress  ball  at  BermansckNathans,  a 
shop,  the  guide  informs  her,  that  supplies 
many  of  "the  West  End  theatrical  produc- 
tions." LJnder  "Shopping  tor  a  Child" 
she'll  find  that  she  can  buy  winsome 
dresses  tor  her  small  daughter  at  Anthe.i 
Moore  Ede,  in  Kensington. 

It's  all  there:  the  best  hairdressers, 
health  sp.is,  stationers,  caterers,  florists;  a 
place  to  stash  the  kids  tor  a  day;  even  a 
blissful  retreat  called  the  Parrot  Club, 
located  in  the  Basil  Street  1  lotel,  where  tor 
an  annual  tee  she  can  put  her  teet  up,  "sip 
tea  or  even  champagne,  .  .  .  make  tele- 
phone calls,  leave  parcels  or  have  them 
delivered." 

I  he  1  ondon  man  receives  the  same  cos- 
seting, with  heavy  emphasis  on  centuries 
of  service  and  local  lore.  The  pubs  in  par- 
ticular are  cited,  as  the  place  where  Cap- 


tain Cook  was  a  regular  or  where  Dickens 
wrote  part  of  his  Pickwick  Papers.  The 
Grenadier,  a  mews  pub,  is  simply  "said  to 
be  haunted."  The  interested  male  can  be 
outfitted  for  a  safari  by  Airey  &.  Wheeler, 
who  have  "kitted  out  empire  builders  for 
generations,"  can  order  shirts  from 
Thresher  &.  Glenny,  in  business  "for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,"  and  can  buy 
shoes  from  John  Lobh  that  are  built  to  last: 
"even  a  hundred  years  is  not  unknown." 

For  sybarites  of  both  sexes  there  is  the 
Guide  to  Good  Living  in  London,  which  dis- 
penses with  shopping  altogether  to  make 
room  for  greater  coverage  of  London's 
many  attractions  and  the  serious  business 
of  wining,  dining,  and  finding  a  good  bed 
for  the  night.  Dozens  of  hostelries  are 
described  in  charming  detail:  the  Con- 
naught  is  hailed  tor  its  friendliness,  the 
Ritzhasoneofthe  best  barmen  in  London, 
Brown's  is  "bull-doggedly  British, "and  the 
venerable  Goring,  "the  fitst  hotel  in  the 
work!  to  otter  a  bathroom  with  every  bed- 
room when  it  opened  in  1910,"  is  still  per- 
fect Iv  maintained  by  the  original  family. 
C  jooiI  Living  even  includes  a  section  on  tast 
food:  Pizza  Lxpress  wins  an  excellent  rat- 
ing, with  the  branch  on  Dean  Street  espe- 
cially noted  tor  its  evening  |azz  concerts. 

With  friends  like  these  you'll  never 
make  a  misstep.  (The  hooks  are  available 
from  major  book  shops  in  London  and 
from  Travellers  Bookstore,  in  New  York 
City,  212-664-0W5.)  And  a  nice  fringe 
benefit  of  all  three  hooks  is  the  way  they 
stay  in  touch  with  the  essential  London — 
a  city  ot  moods  and  ghosts,  not  just  goods 
and  services,  where  every  street,  as  Noel 
I  oward  once  wrote,  "pins  a  memory 
down."  —Carla  Davidson 


Mozart  and 


Salzburg 


It  is  hard  to  think  of  Mozart  as  an  industry. 
Still,  the  most  ineffable  ot  musicians  has 
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become  a  kind  of  international  corpora- 
tion. From  "Mostly  Mozart"  in  Manhattan 
to  Amadeus  everywhere,  the  ill-fated  ge- 
nius whose  early  death  was  hastened  by 
poverty  is  nowcreatinga  healthy  cash  flow 
wherever  musicians  arc  gathered  in  his 
name.  The  frenzied  focal  point  of  all  these 
Mozart  enterprises  is  the  annual  festival  in 
his  native  city  of  Salzburg.  Each  summer, 
the  city  is  clogged  with  multitudes  in  quest 
of  Mozart's  music,  battling  for  tickets, 
hotel  rooms,  and  parking  space  and 
munching  Mozartkugeln,  a  luscious  choco- 


Sahburg  as  it  looked  in 
Mozart's  day. 

late  truffle  that  Mo- 
zart could  not  have 
afforded.  Clearly, 
Mozart  is  Salzburg's 
main  municipal  re- 
source. All  the  more 
ironic  then,  that  in 
Mozart's  own  life- 
time, the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg  had  little 
use  for  him.  In  fact , 
he  was  literally 
k i<  ked  out  ot  the 
archbishop's  service. 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  received 
that  infamous  kick  around  June  9,  1  78  I . 
Following  a  trip  to  Munich,  where  he  had 
given  several  successful  concerts,  In-  was 
reporting  hack  to  his  regular  job  as  mu- 
si<  i  in  to  the  archbishop  (then  summering 
in  Vienna),  who  regarded  Mozart  as  just 
one  of  the  servants.  In  Munich,  Mozart 
had  caused  quite  a  stir  not  only  with  his 
music  hut  also  by  his  conversing  rather  cas- 
ually with  musical  members  of  the  aristoc- 
tai  v      unheard-of  egalitariamsm. 

Rumors  of  this  had  reached  the  arch- 


bishop, who  was  as  much  incensed  by 
Mozart's  social  presumption  as  by  his  insis- 
tence on  composing  church  music  to  his 
own  manner  rather  than  according  to  the 
taste  ot  the  clerics.  Therefore,  the  arch- 
bishop delegated  one  of  his  blue-blooded 
flunkies — a  certain  Count  Arco — to  repri- 
mand Mozart.  The  count  expected  proper 
contrition,  or  at  least  deference.  But  Mo- 
zart, having  tasted  the  admiration  of  mon- 
archs,  must  have  assumed  a  self-assurance 
that  verged  on  arrogance.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing at  attention,  he  may  have  nonchalant- 
ly wandered  about  the  room  and  perhaps 
even  turned  his  back  to  the  count.  The 
result  was  the  aristocratic  boot  in  Mozart's 
rear,  and  the  composer  went  sprawling. 

Thus  Mozart  contrived  to  stay  in  Vien- 
na, where,  he  believed,  more  opportuni- 
ties awaited  him  as  a  tree  artist.  Alas,  so 
did  the  events  elaborated  on  in  Amadeus. 
Mozart's  native  city  is  not  eager  to  remind 
its  profitable  visitors  ot  this  episode,  and 
nothing  is  likely  to  he  said  about  it  this 
month  in  Salzburg,  where  concerts  will  he 
performed  daily  (July  26  to  September  1) 
throughout  the  town  and  in  the  palatial 
Residenz  of  the  archbishop  who  released 
Mozart  from  service  with,  as  the  genius 
wrote,  "a  kick  on  my  arse." — Hans  Fantel 


'Petite  Diligence" 


1985    Oil  on  Canvas    283/4" 


III 


Pisces 


Aquarius 


Capricorn 


Sagittarius 


"The  Art  Buy  of  the  Cent 


Zodiac  Suites  I  and  II 


Taurus 


Gemini 


$1,595  Per  Suite  of  6,  $2,995  For  Both  Suites 


Because  the  publisher  of  Erte's  beautiful  Zodiac  suite 
desired  an  immediate  sale,  we  were  able  to  acquire 
the  entire  collection  at  a  fraction  of  its  true  value.  We 
can  now  offer  these  works,  by  the  93  year  old 
master  of  Art  Deco,  at  prices  never  before  possible. 
This  is,  without  a  doubt,  'The  Art  Buy  Of  the 
Century" 

For  a  limited  time,  we  will  sell  these  works  for  less 
than  1/4  of  their  list  prices,  averaging  4,200  each 
unframed.  This  is  lower  than  wholesale  prices  and 
a  rare  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  to  add  a  major 
artist  to  your  collection  ...  at  prices  below  that  of 
decorative  art.  But  hurry  opportunities  like  this  do 
not  last  forever. 

TOLL  FREE  OUT  OF  TOWN  ORDERS  FOR  THE  ZODIAC 
SUITE  ACCEPTED  BY  DIALING  800-4-AUSTIN 

Notice:  Due  to  limited  inventory  and  the  artist's  advanced  age, 
prices  and  availability  are  subject  to  change. 


Scorpio 


Each  of  the  12  serigraph  images  averaging  19"  x  26"  were  editioned  at  Chromacomp.  Inc..  New  York  City.  Three  hundred  fifty  suites 
on  arches  paper  numbered  1/350  through  350-350.  All  screens  have  been  destroyed.  All  works  include  certificate  of  authenticity. 


Austin  Galleries 


America's  Leading  Art  Resource 


Corporate  Offices  344  W.  Colfax  Palatine.  IL  60067  312-358-8750 

Toll  free  order  by  phone  800-4-AUSTIN    Mon-Fri  7  AM  -  3  PM.  PS  Time 
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Trappefs  Alley 

THE  PERFORMER 


ACT  ONE 

Can  success  spoil  Laila  Robins' 
By  Lisa  Schvvarzbaum 


"J  feel  receptive  to  human  conditions.  That's  what  being  an  a<  tress  is  all  about.  " 


When  Kate  Nelligan  stands  still  onstage, 
you  can  feel  her  intensity  all  the  way  up  in 
the  balcony.  When  Glenn  Close  pauses, 
suspending  time  in  three,  lon^  heats,  the 
audience  basks  in  her  radiance.  Blvthe 
Danner,  calmly  detached,  seems  to  hover 
midfliyhr,  drawing  the  gaze  of  .ill  eyes  like 
a  magnet.  Good  actors  know  that  it  is  not 
in  the  florid  speeches  but  in  the  silences, 
the  moments  of  listening,  that  a  perform- 
er's craft  is  defined.  In  that  stillness  are 
character  and  conviction  communu  and. 


From  that  silence  emerges  the  presence 
that  illuminates  the  dramatic  art. 

Her  head  slightly  tilted,  Laila  Robins 
listens  to  Nicol  Williamson,  speaking  as 
I  lenry  to  her  Annie,  in  the  Broadway  pro- 

luction  ot  Tom  Stoppard's  evocation  oi 
modern   marriage  and   morals,    The  Real 

rhing.  She  squints,  narrowing  her  locus. 
She  does  nor  smile  reflexively,  as  many 
young  actresses  do,  and  instead  looks  as  il 
she  is  not  letting  on  as  much  as  she  knows. 
There  is  a  dignity,  a  repose  about  Robins 


that  suggests  a  deeper  core  kept  in  reserve. 
The  audience  respects  her.  She  is  a  talent 
to  watch. 

"When  she  came  to  us,  she  knew  that 
she  was  an  actress,  hut  she  didn't  know 
how  good,"  says  Harle  Custer,  head  oi  the 
acting  department  and  associate  dean  oi 
the  Yale  Graduate  School  ot  Drama, 
where  Robins  was  a  member  ot  the  class  ot 
1984.  "I  think  she'  found  that  out  here." 

Someday  she  will  talk  calmly  and  coher- 
ently about  her  approach  to  acting,  her 
favorite  roles,  hei  supportive  family.  But 
right  now  the  important  thing  is  to  get 
through  the  experience  ot  launching  a 
career.  All  strength,  capability,  and  ele<  - 
tricity  under  the  lights — she  ^lows  there — 
she  has  offstage  the  pine  h-me-to-sce  it 
l'm-awake  air  ot  someone  who  is  watching 
lic-i  lite  tloat  by  as  it  it  belonged  to  some- 
body else.  And  with  good  reason.  I  l.iidb 
pausing  to  c  ate  h  her  breath,  Robins  passed 
from  the  classroom  to  the  stage  of  New 
York's  Plymouth  I  heater. 

Andrew  Katz,  a  top  agent  at  the  Ageni  \ 
lor  the  Performing  Arts,  has  no  doubts 
thai  she  c  an  live  up  to  her  last  start.  "She's 
a  beautiful  girl,  with  something  strikingly 
t  idd  abi  nit  her,"  he  says.  "People  are  going 
to  write  plays  for  her.  We're  <^oin^  to  see  a 
k  ii  i  it  I  .ula  Robins." 

Scene:  Laila  Robins  as  Natasha  in  The 
Three  Sisters  at  Yale,  1984.  She  allows  her 
Natasha  to  evolve  from  an  insecure  local 
flibbertigibbet  who  steals  the  heart  of  a 
studious   young  man   to  a  domineering 

Hausfrau  win  >  would  steal  the  house  itself 
from  under  the  teet  of  her  husband's  three 
sisters,  it  necessary,  tor  the  comfort  ot  her 
beloved  children.  She  holds  the  sta^e  by 
means  ot  posture,  a  set  ot  the  shoulders 
rhar  says,  "This  character  is  not  to  be 
laughed  at."  She  plucks  at  pillows;  she 
strokes  her  husband's  cheek.  1  ler  Natasha 
b<  i  'unes  a  woman  ot  wiles  and  needs,  a 
woman  with  whom  we  can  empathize — a 
complete    person.    She    breaks    with    the 

Lisa  Schwarzbaum  has  written  about  Arnold 
Seaasi  and  John  ( lurry  for  Connoisseur 
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(  ONNOISSI  IK 


Sotheby's 
invites  you  to  study 

amidst  Britain's  finest 
private  art  collections: 

The  Buccleuch  Studies 


The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is 
opening  his  two  magnificent  country 
homes,  Bowhill  House  and  Boughton 
House,  for  an  exclusive  series  of  courses 
this  summer.  While  you  learn,  you  will 
beat  liberty  to  explore  the  main  trea- 
sures of  his  collections  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  unique  history  ol  patron- 
age of  the  ails  that  extends  back  over 
three  centuries. 

A  wide-ranging  lecture  program 
with  leading  art  specialists 

Guided  by  instructors  from 
Sotheby's  Works  of  An  Program,  t  he 
Buccleuch  Studies  includes  lectures  b) 
Britain's  most  eminent  art  historians. 
Each  course  includes  visits  to  other 
major  collections— many  ol  which  are 
not  open  to  the  public— and  there  will 
also  be  trips  to  churches,  abbeys  and 
houses,  of  outstanding  architectural 
interest. 

Prices  include  all  com  se 
lees,  visits,  guides,  ground  transporta- 
tion, meals  and  first  class  accommo- 
dations. (Airfare  is  not  included.) 

Anglo-French  Influences  in 
Seventeenth  Century  England 

July  26  -  August  5 

Boughton  House.  Boughton, 

Northamptonshire 

Boughton  House  recreates 
the  spirit  ol  Versailles  amid  the  peace- 
ful Northamptonshire  countryside.  It 
boasts  a  magnificent  collec  tion  ol  late 
17th  century  English  and  French  fur- 
niture and  decorative  arts,  and 
paintings  by  17th  century  European 
masters.  There  will  be  an  introdiu  tion 
to  the  history,  architecture  and  musk  ol 
the  period  as  well  as  visits  to  other  nota- 
ble collections.  ($995.) 


I   Boughton  I  louse  u  II  h 

Ylortlakc  tapestries  and  a  ceiling  painted  l>\ 


I  he  (.ir.it  I  la 

.•  1 
Antonio  \ci  i  to 


The  Arts  and  Scotland 

[ugitsl  12    .  [ugust  26 

Bowhill  I  louse.  Selkirk,  Scotland 

This  course  covers  the  fine 
and  decorative  arts  in  addition  to  archi- 
tecture, music  and  literature.  Partici- 
pants will  enjoy  a  unique  opportunit) 
to  visit  many  of  Scotland's  finest  houses 
with  their  varied  and  extensive  collec- 
tions, as  well  as  visits  to  Scotland's  lore- 
most  galleries  and  the  nearb)  Edinburgh 
Festival.  ($1,950.) 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


The  Bowhill  Collections 

September  1 5  -  September  2  5 
Bowhill  House.  Selkirk,  Scotland 

Celebrated  for  its  outstand- 
ing collec  tions  ol  silver,  porcelain  and 
furniture,  Bowhill  House  also  has  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of 
miniatures  in  the  world.  There  are  also 
superb  portraits  by  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, while  the  Italian  masters  are 
well  represented  with  works  In  ( luardi, 
Caracci,  Canaletto  and  1  -eonardo. 
Panic  ipants  will  study  important  works 
ol  an  in  the  surroundings  lor  which 
they  were  intended.  ($995.) 

For  lull  details  ol  each 


course. 
Stao  W< 


return  the  coupon  below  oi  cal 
eissat  (212)  60O-7822. 


1 'lease  send  me  lull  details  ol  the  Buc- 
cleuch Studies  courses  I  have  indicated: 
!  Anglo-French  Influences  in 
Seventeenth  Centur)  England 

fitly  2(i  -  August  5 
!     The  Arts  and  Scotland 
August  12    August  26 
1  he  Bowhill  Collections 
Septembet  15    Septembet  2^ 

Mi.  Mrs. 

Miss  Ms 


\(l<lt( 


Cm 


(pic -.isr  punt) 


St. lit 


.Zip 


telephone 

(area  ( ode) 

Mail  this  coupon  to: 

Slat  \    Weiss 

Sotheby's  \\<>i  ks  ..I  Ait  Prog 

133  I  Yot  k  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 


RMER 


as  the  woman 

ite,  the  character  Chekhov 

ng.  In  the  process 

Ri  >bins  learns  never  to  apologize  tor  a  char- 

ne\  or  to  tell  an  audience,  "Isn't  she 

terrible,  hut  I'm  not  really  like  that." 

Scene:  Robin--  as  Annie  in  The  Real 
Thing.  She  is  a  woman  who  listens  to  the 
electric  duel-  of  words  around  her,  trying 
to  separate  the  solid  truths  from  the  shiny 
babble.  Sometimes  her  expression  seems 
to  tell  Henry,  "You  poorsucker."  Robins  is 
a  cooler  customer  than  Glenn  (dose,  the 
original  Annie,  less  interested  in  being 
lovable,  harder  to  handle. 

"I  feel  1  can  read  people,"  Robins  says, 
although  she  cannot  articulate  that  read- 
ing. "I  feel  receptive  to  human  conditions. 
That's  what  being  an  actress  is  all  about." 
There  is  a  scent  oi  sadness  about  Robins's 
work,  perhaps  a  legacy  of  her  heritage.  Lai- 
la  (pronounced  LYE-la)  grew  up  in  S  linl 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Her  parents  emigrated 
from  Latvia  to  America  during  the  Sen  md 
World  War,  spent  five  years  in  displaced 

"People  are  ^oinu  to  write 
plays  tor  her.  We're  going  to 
sec  a  lot  ot  Laila  Robins." 

persons  camps,  and  picked  broccoli  as 
migrant  workers  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
before  settling  in  Saint  Paul.  Her  father  is 
now  a  research  scientist  at  5M;  her  moth- 
er, the  theater  lover  in  the  family,  is  a 
homemaker.  Robins  is  the  third  ot  tour  sis- 
ters, all  ot  whom  grew  up  going  to  the 
Guthrie  Theater,  in  Minneapolis.  Laila 
put  on  [days  in  the  family  basement. 

Latvian  was  her  first  language,  and, 
along  with  the  predictable  piano  and  bal- 
let lessons  ot  many  middle-class  Liirls,  she 
was  immersed  in  the  culture  of  the  old 
country.  At  the  University  ot  Wisconsin 
at  Eau  Claire,  she  majored  in  music — she 
idolized  the  pop  singer  Joni  Mitchell — hut 
college  dramatics  began  to  take  up  more 
and  more  ot  her  time,  and  soon  she  saw 
that  the  theater  was  her  world. 

Robins  arrived  at  Yale  1  )rama  School  in 
1981  with  a  degree  in  voice  and  piano  .md 
a  sheet  ot  college  leads  to  her  credit,  but 
little  real  training.  Acting,  voice,  and 
movement  teachers  put  her  t"  "  >rk  in 
roles  ranging  from  the  antiheroine  lulu  in 
Harold  Pinter's  The  Birthday  Party  to 
Shakespeare's  Lady  Macbeth;  sh- 
played  a  punk  rocker  and  a  high-sch  ! 
cheerleader  and  sang  Noel  (toward  songs 

In  the  summers  alter  her  second  and 
third  years  at  Yale,  Robins  went  north,  to 


Al  Yale,  the  Russian  hear  carried  away  the 
Spirit  of  Poland  m  Chopin  in  Spa(  e. 

the  Wilhamstown  Theatre  Festival,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  she  was  part  ol  the 
Not  Yet  liquify  Theater  Company.  Still 
Liter,  she  sang  and  hoofed  in  the  Williams- 
towi  cabaret.  The  summer  ol  1983 
brought  hei  an  important  admirer.  Re- 
viewing a  Williamstown  production  ol 
Chekhov's  Ivanov,  with  Christopher 
Walken  as  the  lead,  the  New  York  Times 
drama  critic  Frank  Rich  found  little  to 
commend  in  the  present  a  tn  >n  except  lor 
the  work  ol  Laila  Robins  (who  played 
Sasha),  "an  actress  who  is  new  to  me." 
Robins,  Rich  wrote,  "provides  a  totally 
honest  and  convincing  portrayal  ol  the 
smart  hut  self-deluded  young  woman  who 
engages  Ivanov  in  his  doomed,  still-horn 
final  romance.  She's  the  only  one  who 
lights  against  the  play's  passages  of  artifice 
instead  ot  accentuating  them." 

Rich's  notice  alerted  others  to  the 
developing  talent,  and  soon  Robins  had  .i 
following  ol  the  theater's  elite.  Among 
them  was  the  ditec  lot  Mike  Nic  hols,  who 

last  November  cast  the  then  twenty-five- 
old  drama-school  graduate  in  the 
(  ilenn  (dose  role  opposite  Jeremy  Irons  in 
the  New  York  run  <  >l  /  he  Real  Thing.  The 
following  March,  Irons  left  the  cast  but 
Robins  continued  with  Nicol  Williamson. 
It  she  found  any  of  this  the  slightest  bit 
daunting,  the  only  clue  was  that  she  wept 

ai  the  end  of  her  performance  on  opening 
night.  She  has  nerves  ol  steel. 

Robins  is  no  intellectual.  She  is  not 
much  of  a  reader  and  lacks  a  firm  ground- 
ing in  the  ^reat  dramatic  literature.  She 
does  enjoy  a  ^oocl  actor-y,  "theory"  gab 
with  close  friends.  Her  last  year  at  Yale, 
she  began  to  withdraw,  gradually  setting 
herself  apart  from  her  classmates  socially 
and  professionally.  She  spent  time  alone, 


trying  to  catch  up  on  reading  Shakespeare 
and  Ibsen,  playing  opera  tapes  in  her  dress- 
ing room.  Her  focus  was  her  career;  every- 
thing else  was  secondary.  Recent  months 
have  brought  a  change  of  heart.  Now  she 
finds  time  for  a  young  British  writer  who, 
she  says,  can  read  her  soul  completely. 
Among  the  benefits  is  that  Robins  reads 
her  love  scenes  with  a  new  knowledge. 

Her  Yale  class  has  had  other  success  sto- 
ries. Charles  S.  Dutton  also  shot  to  tame 
fast,  for  his  riveting  performance  in  Ma 
Rainey's  Black  Bottom.  Sabrina  Le  Beaut 
has  landed  a  part  in  a  network  television 
series  as  thee  ollege  daughter  on  "  I  he(  !os- 
hy  Show."  They  are  the  lucky  ones.  One 
talented  member  of  the  class  of  '84  is 
checking  shopping  bags  at  a  New  York 
City  bookstore.  None,  however,  all  Yale 
alums  insist,  has  taken  the  classic  drama- 
school-graduate  role  waiting  tables  just 
steps  from  the  bright  lights  of  the 
Broadway  marquees. 

What  is  next  lor  Laila  Robins.'1  When 
she  is  not  actually  onstage  she  spends  most 
ol  her  hours  reading  scripts.  Robins  puts 
her  trust  m  her  high-powered  agent,  Sam 
( )ohn  at  International  ( )reative  Manage- 
ment. I  le  sees  to  it  that  she  meets  people 
in-the-know  and  gets  good  haircuts  for  her 
shoulder-length  blond  hair,  which  is  fluf- 
fed into  wind-blown  glamour  lor  her  pub- 
licity photographs.  ( )ohn  has  discouraged 
Robins  from  accepting  television  assign- 
ments. Promoting  her  classiness,  he  is 
aiming  at  film  roles — and  her  calendai 
shows  auditions  ahead  with  Richard  Ben 
jamin,  Jack  Nicholson,  Warren  Bcatty, 
and  Peui  balk.  She  admits  to  feeling  the 
weight  of  her  last  start.  "What  il  it  d<  tesn't 
pan  out?"  Laila  Robins  wonders.  "Or  if  it 
does,  will  that  make  me  happy?"  I  I 

Williamstown  audiences  saw  Robins  in  ( 'he 
khov's  Ivanov  as  a  Sasha  without  artifice. 
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APHRODITE  LIVES! 

At  the  crossroads  oi  the  gods, 

in  Cyprus,  the  pagan  goddess  is  still  venerated. 

By  Frederic  V.  Grunfeld 


The  icon  of  the  Virgin  that  brought  me  to 
this  windswept  monastery — the  highest  in 
Cyprus — was  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Saint  Luke  himself  and  rescued  from  the 
iconoclasts  of  eighth-century  Byzantium 
by  a  fugitive  monk,  who  brought  it  here 
"under  the  sate  guidance  of  a  miraculous 
pillar  of  fire."  !  cam.  guided  only  by  a  road 
map,  climbing  steadily  from  sea  lewd,  at 
Paphos,  the  birthplace  of  Aphrodite,  until 
I  reached  the  upper  slopes  of  Mount  Tro- 
odos  (6,406  feet),  literally  the  mountain 
of  the  three  roads,  but  known  to  the 
ancients  as  ( lypriot  Olympus. 

The  monastery  of  Trooditissa,  the  I  loly 
\  irgin  of  Troodos,  lies  in  a  forest  near  the 
summit,  just  where  a  spring  gushes  from  a 
fold  in  the  mountain.  Nearby  is  a  small 
cave,  still  lit  by  votive  oil  Limps,  where 
Saint  Luke's  icon,  the  Trooditissa  Pana- 
ghia,  was  cared  for  by  hermits  before  the 
monastery  was  erected,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
ru  v.  Soon  after  it  was  first  displayed  in  the 
monastery  church,  the  image  became  fa- 
mous for  working  miracles— above  all,  for 
making  barren  women  fertile. 

At  the  monastery's  door  1  was  greeted  by 
Brother  Barnabas,  one  of  the  eight  monks 
in  residence,  who  was  still  carrying  the  ax 
with  which  he  had  been  chopping  fire- 
wood. A  cheerful,  magisterial  figure  with  a 
magnificent  black  heard,  he  led  me 
through  the  half-darkened  monastery 
church  to  the  iconostasis — the  wall  of 
icons — that  supports  five  tiers  of  paintings 
depicting  the  saints.  At  the  center,  but 
almost  wholly  obscured  by  heavy  curtains, 
was  the  Trooditissa  Panaghia  in  her<  ovei 
ing  of  gilded  metalwork,  illuminated  by  a 
few  flickering  candles. 

Here,  Brother  Barnabas  explained,  bar- 
ren women  come  to  pray  that  they  may 
have  children,  and  to  make  doubly  sure, 
the  monks  allow  would-be  mothers  to  put 
on  a  silver  girdle  of  intricate  workmanship 
icred  relic  of  an  earlier  miracle.  "Any 
married  woman  who  girds  it  round  her  waist 
is  certain  to  be  blessed  with  children," 
declares  the  monastery's  guidebook  for  pil- 
grims. "The  girdle  not  only  cures  barren- 
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As  Aphrodite  inuked  in  unnmd  I MV  B.C. :  late  ( )ypriol  terra-cotta  figurines. 


ness;  it  also  ensures  easy  childbirth." 

Brother  Barnabas  assured  me  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  grateful  mothers 
as  far  away  as  Sweden  testifying  to  tin  effi 
cacyof  the  icon  and  the  girdle.  Then,  cer- 
emoniously, he  look  me  through  a  narrow 
door  to  the  other  side  of  the  iconostasis,  to 
a  room  containing  the  principal  altar, 
which  women  may  not  enter,  and  showed 
me  a  wooden  panel  on  ancient  hinges  that 
opens  to  reveal  the  hack  of  the  icon.  I  lere 
was  another  awesome  and  mysterious  as- 
pect of  the  Trooditissa  Panaghia:  a 
smooth,  black  st(  me  that  c  cntuncs  ago  had 
been  wedged  into  the  back  of  the  paint- 
ing as  it  were,  miraculously.  "It  too,"  t  he- 
monk  said,  "has  great  curative  powers." 
Little  boys  who  gnash  their  teeth,  for 
instance,  are  cured  by  just  kissing  tin- 
stone. 

Plainly,  if  I  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
Troodttissa's  black  stone  I  would  have  to 


consult  the  an  haeologists  and <  ultural  his- 
torians. Cyprus  is  an  island  full  of  myster- 
ies, many  of  them  still  hidden  below 
ground,  though  in  recent  years  it  has  seen 
more  an  haeological  a<  tivity  than  any  oth 
ci  country  of  comparable  size.  As  many  as 
seventeen  different  foreign  expeditions 
have  been  digging  in  various  parts  of  the 
island  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern 
ment  department  of  antiquities. 

Next  day  I  drove  to  the  Cyprus  Mu- 
seum, in  Nicosia,  to  talk  to  Michael  LouL 
loupis,  curator  of  an  haeological  museums 
and  surveys.  On  the  lar^'c  map  above  his 
desk  he  pointed  out  the  most  important 
archaeological  sites  and  then  reviewed  foi 
me  the  complex  and  agitated  history  of  the 
island's  last  9,000  years.  The  first,  Neo- 
lithic settlers  came  from  western  Asia 
about  7000  B.C.,  to  he  followed  by  peoples 
of  more  than  a  dozen  civilizations:  Myce- 
naeans,  Achaeans,  Phoenicians,  Assyri 
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ans,  Persians,  Ptolemaic  Egyptians,  By- 
zantines. Arabs,  Crusaders,  Venetians, 
Turks.  "We  have  always  been  the  great 
crossroads  of  culture  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean." Loulloupis  added. 

Great  Britain  took  over  the  government 
of  Cyprus  from  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1 878 
and  treated  it  as  a  crown  colony  until  it 
became  an  independent  republic,  in  1960. 
Tensions  between  the  island's  half  million 
Greeks  and  120,000  Turks  readied  a 
breaking  point  in  1974,  when  Greek  mili- 

Flowers  sprang  up  around  her 
ankles.  You  can  still  see  them 
blooming  at  Paphos. 

tants  staged  a  coup  in  Nicosia  and  the 
Turkish  army  responded  by  occupying  the 
northern  two-fifths  of  the  island.  Since 
then  the  two  communities  have  been 
divided  by  the  "Attila  line,"  a  U.N.- 
patrolled  strip  ot  no  man's  land.  For  nearly 
a  decade  nor  a  mm  has  been  tired  in  anger; 
the  conflict  has  shitted  to  the  conference 
tables. 

Meantime  the  Greeks  in  the  south  have 
recovered  their  equilibrium,  absorbed 
some  200,000  refugees  from  the  north, 
and  restructured  their  fragmented  econo- 
my. Tourism  is  once  again  a  booming 
industry.  To  make  up  tor  the  hotels  they 
lost  to  the  Turks  in  Famagusta,  Kyrenia, 
and  elsewhere,  the  Greeks  have  built  a 
score  ot  new  luxury  hotels  along  the  south- 
ern coast.  'The  building  boom  has  c  reated 
special  problems  tor  the  archaeologists," 


Aphrodite  as  we  know  her  today:  a  fourth- 
century  B.(  .  sculpture  from  Salamis. 


Michael  Loulloupis  told  me.  "Our  staff  is 
small;  we  have  been  working  on  several 
important  digs.  But  Cyprus  is  covered  with 
antiquities,  and  now  we  have  our  hands 
full  just  performing  rescue  archaeology. 
We're  being  inundated  with  new  finds. 
Somebody  buys  a  piece  of  land  and  starts  to 
dig  the  foundations  for  a  new  hotel.  Just 
below  the  surface,  or  perhaps  a  meter 
down,  the  bulldozer  runs  into  tombs,  tem- 
ples, an  ancient  village.  The  law  obliges 
the  owners  to  notify  us  as  soon  as  this  hap- 
pens. As  often  as  not  rhey  say,  'Amazing, 
how  our  ancestors  picked  our  all  the  best 
building  sites!'  " 

Many  ot  his  department's  latest  finds 
have  to  do  with  the  cult  of  Aphrodite,  the 
foam-born  goddess  who  was  worshiped 
here  under  one  name  or  another  from  ear- 
liest rimes.  Indeed,  recent  excavations 
amplify Cyprus's  classical  reputation  as  the 
greatest  ot  all  places  dedicated  to  the 
ancient  love  goddess.  The  entire  island  is 
dotted  with  shnnes  and  temples  sa<  red  to 
the  "queen  ot  the  heavens,"  whose  spei  ial 
domain  included  desire,  fertility,  and 
i  hildbirth.  "You  see,"  the  curator  ex- 
plained, "Cyprus  has  always  been  consc- 
i  rated  to  a  lady:  first  the  Neolithic  Mother 
t  ioddess;  then  to  Phoeni<  ian  Astarte,  !<>l 
lowed  by  ( ireek  Aphrodite — two  forms  of 
the  same  divinity;  and  finally,  when 
Christianity  arrived,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
But  that  gets  us  into  comparative  reli- 
gion— not  my  department." 

In  its  galleries  the  (  lyprus  Museum  dis- 
plays many  ot  the  "astonishing  disc  ovei 
ies"that  haveledVassosKarageorghis,  the 
din  i  tor  o(  antiquities,  to  revise  the  whole 
chronology  of  Cyprus.  For  one  thing,  the 

earliest  inhabitants  turn  out  to  have  <  reat 

ed  some  of  the  most  striking,  Brancusi-like 

abstractions  in  the  whole  history  ot  sculp- 
rure.  Among  them  are  female  (inures  in 
smoothly  polished  stone  that  represent  the 
beginnings  of  the  "Aphrodite"  tradition  of 
the  beautiful  female  idol  and  goddess.  I 
was  reminded  that  the  legend  of  Pygmal- 
ion, the  sculptor  who  went  to  bed  wirh  his 
statue  ot  Aphrodite  and  found  hei  coming 
to  palpitating  life,  isaCypriot  tale.  My  eye- 
was  caught  by  an  ingenious,  cruciform  fig- 
ure wearing  a  talisman  around  its  neck:  a 
tiny  figure,  also  cruciform,  exactly  like 
itself.  Evidently  Cypriot  sculptors  always 
enjoyed  the  visual  play  within  a  play:  the 
lady  with  the  water  jug  who  tonus  the 
spout  ot  the  water  jug,  for  instance.  One 
Bronze  A^e  ritual  scene,  in  terra-cotta, 
shows  priests  and  initiates  in  bull  masks 
handling  snakes  and  performing  a  dance  in 
honor  of  the  fertility  goddess— while  the 


The  ruined  shrine  at  Paphos  sacred  to  Aphro- 
dite, i^uddew  <>j  fertility. 

figure  ot  a  boy  peeps  over  the  sanctuary 
wall,  catching  his  first  glimpse  of  the  tribal 
mysteries.  Or  was  it  the  sculptor  himself 
win i  was  the  uninvited  spectator  back  in 
2000  iu  .'. 

During  the  same  epoch,  ( fypriot  potters 
produced  marvelous  plank-shaped  god- 
desses whose  red  polished  surfaces  were 
hatched  with  graffiti.  They  hold  a  dan- 
gling infant  in  their  arms  like  a  loose- 
limbed  puppet  and  gaze  imperturbably  at 
the  world,  one  globular  breast  bared,  feet 
roi  'I'd  in  lour  bowls  that  must  have  been 
intended  lor  votive  offerings.  To  this  day, 
as  Loulloupis  reminded  me,  (  'yprior  name 
days  and  funerals  call  tor  the  preparation  of 
a  ;p<  '  ial  votive  dish,  rhe  kollyva,  consist- 
ing of  a  mound  of  moistened  wheat  rirually 
divided  into  quadrants,  each  mixed  with 
another  symbol  of  fertility,  such  as  al- 
monds, walnuts,  sesame,  figs,  and,  mvaii 
ably,  pomegranate  seeds.  In  am  lent  tunes 
the  pomegranate  was  sac  red  to  the'  goddess 
Aphrodite. 

Excavations  have  turned  up  a  repousse 
gold  pomegranate  along  with  other  royal 
obje<  ts,  among  them  a  gold  scepter  bear- 
ing two  vultures.  But  tin  most  dramatic 
discoveries  arc-  the<  hariot  burials  found  in 
the  royal  tombs  at  Salamis,  which  could 
serve  as  rextbook  illustrations  of  the  funer- 
al titc-s  described  in  rhe  Iliad.  The  horses 
buried  with  their  princes  even  wear  the 
ivory  blinders  mentioned  in  1  lomer. 
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DISCOVERY 


The  day  after  my  visit  to  the  museum,  I 
out  of  Nicosia  into  the  open  coun- 
tryside, which  I  had  last  seen  in  1970, 
before  the  Attila  line  bisected  the  island. 
It  was  still  the  "heady  mixture"  of  sea, 
mountains,  and  plains  that  Lawrence  Dur- 
rell  described  so  lovingly  in  Bitter  Lemons. 
1  went  looking  for  some  of  Aphrodite's 
many  sanctuaries  and  tor  other  notable 
sites  strung  out  along  the  south  coast.  At 
Curium,  an  ancient  hilltop  town,  you  look 
across  fish  and  pheasant  mosaics  toward 
the  unpolluted  blue  of  the  bay  of  Episkopi. 
Farther  west,  where  gray  cliffs  plunge  into 
the  sea  at  Petra  tou  Romiou,  Aphrodite's 
Rock  rises  out  ot  the  water,  "like  a  great 
finger  .  .  .  raised  in  patient  admoni- 
tion," as  Durrell  sa\s. 

This  is  the  very  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Aphrodite  rose  our  of  the  foamy 
sea  and  floated  ashore  on  a  seashell,  to  be 
bathed  and  anointed  by  the  Three  C  iraces 
before  establishing  her  fragrant  alrar  at 
Paphos,  just  a  stone's  throw  away.  The 
ancient  bards  testify  that  she  had  domin- 
ion over  mountain,  eatth,  sky,  and  sea; 
that  everything  was  fructified  by  her 
touch.  She  bestowed  children  upon  barren 
women,  blowers  sprang  up  around  her 
ankles  when  she  walked.  You  can  see  them 
still,  blooming  in  purples,  reds,  and  yel- 
lows, atrer  the  sprint;  tains  have  drenched 
the  meadows  near  the  ruins  of  her  shrine  at 
Palae  Paphos,  in  classic, il  times  one  of  the 
greatest  religious  centers  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. There  were  orher  divinities  in  this 
smiling  landscape,  but  none  could  rival 
Aphrodite  as  a  worker  of 
miracles. 

At  Paphos,  however, 
she  was  worshiped  not 
in  the  shape  of  a  marble 
Venus  rising  from  the 
bath  but  as  a  conical 
stone  that  stood  aloof 
and  mysterious  in  the 
holiest  part  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  stone  was  the 
relic  of  a  prehistoric  cult 
that  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  subsequent 
religions.  It  was  famous 
throughout  the  ancient 
world  and  became  the 
symbol  of  Cyprus  on 
coins  of  the  Roman  pe- 
riod; some  thought  that 


Bronze  Age  ritual:  humans  in  hull  nnisks,  holding  snakes,  honor  the  fertility  goddess. 


A  four-part  howl,  for  the 
votive  dish  kollyva,  ter- 
minating in  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  an  infant. 


the  strange,  uncanny  object  must  have 
fallen  from  the  moon. 

The  cult  of  Aphrodite,  including  the 
ritual  anointing  of  the  stone,  was  main- 
tained by  a  college  of  orgiastic  priests  and  a 
corp  ''i  the  famous  Paphian  girls,  priest- 
esses of  the  goddess,  who  sang,  smiled,  and 
made  love  to  the  pilgrim.  This  too  may 
have  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the 
shrine.  Both  the  stone  and  the  cult  were  a 
confirmation  of  what  I  lerodotus  had  al- 
ready known,  that  the  temple  of  Paphian 
Aphrodite  had  formerly  been  a  san<  tuary 
of  Astarte,   the  Phoenician  Mother   and 

Cyprus  is  dotted  with 
shrines  and  temples  sacred  to 
the  queen  of  the  heavens. 

Maid.  Ar  Paphos,  as  in  Babylon,  the 
sac  red  precincts  were  crowded  with  virgins 
waiting  to  perform  a  solemn  ritual:  custom 
dictated  that  every  woman,  before  mar- 
riage, go  to  the  temple  of  the  love  goddess 
and  there  consort  with  a  stranger. 

I  lence  there  was  always  a  crowd  of  wait- 
ing women,  with  paths  staked  out  so  that 
the  men  could  pass  through  them  and 
make  their  choice.  "A  woman  who  has 
once  taken  her  seat  is  not  allowed  to  return 
home  till  one  of  the  strangers  throws  a  sil- 
ver coin  in  her  lap,  and  takes  her  with  him 
beyond  the  holy  ground,"  as  Herodotus 
describes  the  custom.  "The  woman  goes 
with  the  first  man  who  throws  her  money, 
and  rejects  no  one.  When  she  has  gone 
with  him,  and  so  satisfied  the  goddess,  she 
returns  home,  and  from  that  time  forth  no 


gift  however  great  will  prevail  with  her." 
The  only  trouble  with  this  arrangement 
was,  as  I  lerodotus  noted  in  Babylon,  that 
"such  of  the  women  as  are  tall  and  beauti- 
ful are  soon  released,  but  others,  who  are 
ugly,  have  to  stay  a  long  time  before  they 
can  fulfill  the  law.  Some  have  waited  three 
or  tour  years  in  the  precinct." 

When  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  was 
suppressed  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  in 
the  fourth  century  A.D. ,  her  sanctuary  fell 
into  ruins.  What  had  been  a  large  temple 
city  became  a  tiny  peasant  village,  Kouk- 
lia,  whose  sugarcane  fields  now  cover  most 
of  the  site.  Yet  the  old  cult  was  never  quite 
forgotten.  In  one  of  the  remaining  temple 
walls  a  large  black  stone  juts  out  like  a 
menhir.  Once  a  year  the  villagers  anoint  it 
with  olive  oil  and  almond  water.  Nursing 
mothers  and  women  who  want  children 
use  it  as  a  sort  of  shrine:  they  place  their  oil 
lamps — the  tradition  calls  for  oil  lamps 
rather  than  candles — in  a  fissure  near  the 
base  of  the  stone.  The  lamps  are  dedicated 
to  the  Panaghia  Galatriotissa,  the  Milk- 
Giving  Virgin,  hut  the  medieval  church 
adjoining  the  ruins  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Panaghia  Aphroditissa.  It  struck  me, 
when  I  heard  this,  that  perhaps  it  was  from 
this  sanctuary  that  a  stone  was  taken  to 
Cypriot  Olympus,  to  be  miraculously 
wedged  into  the  back  of  the  icon  of  Tro- 
oditissa  Panaghia.  The  old  myths  have  a 
way  of  living  on  forever  on  this  magnifi- 
cent island  of  the  love  goddess  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  gods.  ( 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld  is  a  contributing  editor 
of  this  magazine. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


MEMORIES  ARE  MADE  OF  THIS 


We  want  impossible  things  when  we  travel:  to 
exchange  the  present  for  the  past,  the  familiar  for 
the  exotic  without  forgoing  the  comforts  of  home.  If 
such  a  trade  were  ever  possible,  one  might  expect  it 
to  be  so  on  a  luxury  train  ride  from  Paris  to  Peking, 
five  thousand  dollars.  Twenty-one  days.  Five  thou- 
sand miles.  Candlelit  concerts  in  Warsaw,  the  for- 
ests of  Siberia,  the  Forbidden  City.  But  any  ride 
from  the  Berlin  Wall  to  the  Great  Wall  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  realities  of  this  century  as  with  the 
romance  of  any  earlier  one — and  only  somebody  as  intrigued  by 
the  present  as  by  the  past  should  have  been  aboard. 

One  might  not  have  realized  this  during  the  first  few  days,  rest- 
ing up  at  a  chateau  near  Paris,  lingering  over  lunch  at  the  Train 
Bleu  in  the  Gare  de  Lyon.  The  fifty  ticket  holders  sat  at  the  res- 
taurant's lace-covered  win- 
dows, beneath  huge,  Renoir- 
like paintings  of  gossiping 


not  be  a  conventionally  picturesque  tour.  At  lunch 
en  route  to  Warsaw,  the  maitre  d'  marched  up  the 
aisle  of  the  dining  car,  flourishing  a  poached  salmon 
on  a  silver  platter.  We  applauded.  It  could  have 
been  the  Orient  Express.  Then  a  train  stopped 
beside  us,  and  a  line  of  unsmiling  workers,  students, 
and  families  hung  out  of  their  windows  and  stared 
into  ours.  No  one  lifted  a  fork.  The  silence  held 
intimations  of  things  to  come. 

As  the  train  sped  from  West  to  East  Berlin,  I 
srood  in  the  corridor  beside  a  Swiss  financier,  who  punctuated  his 
observations  with  puffs  of  cigarette  smoke.  "You  see,  the  people 
are  as  well  dressed,  look  as  happy,"  he  said.  "Their  regime  is  not 
ours  and  would  not  work  for  us,  but  they  are  content  with  it." 
"You  don't  think  people  need  to  feel  that  they  are  where  they 

are  by  choice?" 

"By  habit,"  he  said.  "It  is 
the  American  in  you  that  puts 


PARIS 


tourists  in  fin  de  siecle  finery.  I 
found  myself  with  two  women 
from  Peoria,  both  named 
Mildred,  a  pair  of  businessmen  brothers,  and  a  farmer-horse 
breeder  from  Kentucky,  who  could  tell  stories  better  and  faster 
than  any  traveler  I  had  ever  met.  "I  have  a  Russian  friend  back 
home  who  took  the  Trans-Siberian  when  she  was  two  years  old," 
he  said.  "Her  daddy  was  already  in  the  States  buying  rolling  stock 
for  the  czar,  who  had  two  million  dollars  in  the  Morgan  Bank. 
Now,  that  money  has  never,  never  been  touched.  I  always  tease 
her,  'Why  didn't  your  daddy  clean  out  that  account?' 

That  genteel  luncheon  was  almost  the  last  of  its  kind  for  us.  On 
our  trairt,  a  special  mealtime  etiquette 
quickly  evolved.  Maps  and  N  ikons  rested 
beside  wineglasses.  Cameras  clicked  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  meal,  even 
though  it  soon  was  clear  that  this  would 


Katie  Leishnum  is  an  editor  and  free-lance 
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so    much    emphasis    mi 
choice." 

A  retired  Los  Angeles  busi- 
nessman walked  by,  shaking  his  head.  "Did  you  see  that?  My 
C  kkI,  it  was  like  going  from  a  color  picture  to  black  and  white." 
Our  itinerary  was  a  military  historian's  dream,  and  men  were 
already  remembering  their  experiences  of  the  Second  World 
War.  The  farmer  had  been  stationed  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  gone 
antiquing  at  the  Hilton,  sat  through  operas  "with  the  jeep's  steer- 
ing wheel  in  my  lap,"  and  watched  the  Russians  who  had  been 
released  from  internment  camps  being  returned  to  Russia  in 
chains.  "The  Soviets  sent  the  Mongolians  to  bring  them  back," 
he  said,  "because  the  Mongolians  were  the 
only  ones  who  hadn't  had  enough  expo- 
sure to  the  West  to  want  to  stay." 

After  only  a  night  and  a  day  on  the 
train,  we  reached  Warsaw.  It  was  a  worried 


Left:  The  Trans-Siberian's  logo.  Ahn>e:  The 
clock  in  the  Gare  de  Lyon. 


Polish  scenes:  churchgoing  in  the  Kurpie  region  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  what  might  be  seen  from  the  tram's  window  in  Poland's  countryside. 


place.  Our  guide  was  as  eager  to  tell  us  about  Lech  Walesa  as  about 

Chopin,  whose  home  .it  Zelazowa  Wola  we  visited  tor  an  outdoor 
concert  where  nocturnes,  w, litres,  and  impromptus  wafted  over 
the  flower  garden.  After  touring  the  site  of  the  ghetto  uprising  of 
194  5  we  made  our  way  to  the  Stare  Miasto  quarter,  near  (  !astle 
Square,  lined  with  reconstructed  shops  and  homes,  originally 
built  from  the  fifteenth  through  the  nineteenth  century.  But  so 
much  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  in  the  wai  that  *  me  full  d.i\  in 
town  was  enough.  Of  course,  anyone  who  had  read  up  earlier 
might  have  been  able  to  envision  the  Warsaw  of  another  time. 
Certain  accustomed  travelers  take  up  books  before  a  journey, 
some  afterward.  And  this  already  promised  to  be  a  tup  where  the 

more  one  knew,  the  mi  ire 
one  could  see,  imagine, 
or  remember. 

I  he  precise  time  that 
we  would  depart  Warsaw 
lor  Russia  was  a  mallei  of 
mystery.  I  he  trip  in- 
volved the  (.  i  H  iperation  of 
several  governments  that 
v  good  terms,  and  the  attendant  red  tape  at 
every  border  and  inspection  point  while  fascinating  in  an  awful 
way — produced  delays,  uncertainties,  and  last-minute  changes 
that  precluded  the  smooth  scheduling  that  is  characteristic  of 
most  deluxe  tours. 

We  finally  changed  trains  at  night  under  heavy  security.  My 
lunch  companions  from  Paris  show  d  up  in  the  same  car.  Next 
door  was  the  farmer,  whom  the  Mildreds  hid  by  now  nicknamed 
Lexington.  "There'll  he  at  least  five  time  changes  in  Russia,"  he 
said.  "Mv  little  watch  isn't  gonna  know  what  hit  it." 

It  was  raining  lightly  when  we  entered  Russia  die  next  morn- 
ing. While  the  train's  PA  system  played  Tchaikovsky,  we  moved 
past  gray  towns  and  woods  beneath  clouds  the  color  of  tarnished 
silver.  We  passed  a  beautiful  green  church  on  a  hillside.  "See 
that'"  Lexington  called  from  his  room.  "Now  that   looks  way 


were  not  on  especia 


old."  Sometimes  passengers  shouted 
back  ami  forth  between  compartments 
or  gathered  in  the  hallway  to  talk.  The 
tram  had  no  lounge  car,  a  serious  short- 
coming, so  people  could  retreat  only  to 
their  compartments:  rooms  about  seven 
by  live,  with  a  washstand,  closet,  and 
double  berth;  the  large  window  was 
everything.  I  often  shut  my  door  ami 
took  sole  possession  of  the  view — of  a 
woman  standing  in  the  doorway  of  hei 
farmhouse,  watching  the  train  go  by;  ol 
ducks  waddling  across  a  lane — until 
darkness  tell  and  only  my  reflection  remained. 

By  the-  time  we  reached  Moscow,  one  rooftop's  red  ruby  star  was 
glowing  over  the  city.  Nothing  had  prepared  me  for  the  beauty  of 
the  capital  or  the  austerity  ol  our  lodgings  at  the  In  tourist,  where 
some  ol  i  mi  r<  K  mis  were  unmade  and  others  unclean.  At  breakfast 
I  lie  only  people  with  a  good  word  to  say  about  the  accommoda 
tions  were  those  who'd  visited  Russia  years  earlier  and  swore  that 
l  he-  hotel  had  unproved. 

C  )ur  day  in  the  c  ity  had  everything — brilliant  sun,  c  loudbursts, 
gusiing  winds,  and  even  snow  flurries.  I  eaves  swept  clown  the 
wide  streets,  and  the  gold  domes  of  the  Kremlin  pressed  against  a 
cold  blue  sky.  A  few  new  travelers  joined  us;  among  them  were 
<  'in  history  lecturer  from  Washington  and  an  eight y-tour-ycar-olc! 
Pennsylvania  Dutchwoman  with  periwinkle  eyes  peeling  out 
from  under  a  floppy  yellow  hat.  All  clay  the  Yellow  I  lat  moved  at 
the  fringe  of  the  group — from  Red  Square  to  the  Novodovenko 
Convent  to  an  evening  reception  in  a  mirror-paneled  banquet 
room  at  the  Hotel  National,  where  an  Intounst  official  toasted 
the  group:  "In  America,  you  say,  'Go west.'  In  Russia,  we  say,  'Go 
east.'  "  The  pioneering  spirit  of  Siberia's  settlers  was  a  theme 
we  would  hear  again  and  again  on  the  three-thousand-mile 
ride  to  Irkutsk. 

We  left  town  at  midnight.  I  awoke  next  morning  to  the  sound 
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An  old  house  in  Irkutsk:  a 
Russian  railway  platform. 


Or\  the  train,  a  welcome  birthday  (tarty,  while  in  Moscow  the  golden  domes  of  the  Cathedral  <>/  the  Annunication  gleam  in  chilly  sunshine. 


of  Lexington's  voice  through  the  door:  "Say,  this  poor  sister's  try- 
ing to  sell  some  apples."  We  were  stopped  in  the  countryside  sta- 
tion of  Manturovo.  An  old  woman  in  a  hahushka  and  long  skirt 
raised  a  basket  of  apples  to  the  window.  We  bought  some,  disin- 
fected them  in  bourbon,  and  settled  back  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on 
Siberia,  delivered  over  the  PA  system  by  our  Russian  guides,  Olga 
and  Tanya.  Siberia,  we  learned,  covers  nearly  half  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  is  vastly  rich  in  mineral,  hydropower,  and  fuel 
resources,  fresh  water,  and  arable  land.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
the  Soviets'  desire  to  populate  the  region  and  to  industrialize  the 
eastern  front  so  that  the  west  would  never  again  be  so  vulnerable 
in  wartime. 

We  sometimes  listened  to  the  lectures  while  playing  bridge  in 
the  antechamber  to  the  shower  compartment.  But  I  learned  more 
about  Siberia  from  Lexington.  He  had  a  farmer's  fascination  with 
machinery  and  land,  which  made  him  the  perfect  next-door 
neighbor  to  have  on  a  train  ride  through  Siberia,  where  so  much 
of  the  lovely  landscape  is  the  same:  log  cabins,  high  clouds,  field 
hands  in  high  boots  swinging  scythes,  forests  of  birch  and  aspen 
turning  golden. 

"See,  they've  just  cut  the  hay.  They've  had  a  lot  of  rain — you 
can  lose  a  whole  season  that  way.  Look  at  that  cabbage.  They  can 
live  off  that  garden  through  February.  Just  put  the  stuff  under 
straw  and  ice.  See  how  red  that  soil  is?  I  wonder  it  it  has  bauxite  in 
it,  like  the  soil  in  Jamaica.  Amazingly  rich  soil.  Win  can't  imagine 
the  productivity  of  that  soil  with  the  proper  fertilizers  and 
machinery.  Forget  those  little  put-put  tractors  back  there.  That 

poor,  poor  pathetic 
wheat.  It  is  only  about 
six  inches  high — ought 
to  be  four  times  that." 

It  was  Lexington  who 
first  pointed  out  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of 
old  steam  engines,  some 
evidently   dating   from 


the  last  century,  standing  on  side  tracks.  The  professor  explained 
that  the  Russian  rail  system,  because  it  is  electric,  is  highly  vul- 
nerable to  saboteurs  and  that  steam  engines — booty  of  the  last 
several  wars — had  for  years  been  kept  running  tor  backup  use. 

My  compartment  soon  smelled  of  bourbon  and  green  apples, 
which  I  ate  whenever  I  skipped  lunch.  Although  the  food  on  the 
train  was  fine,  our  best  meals  were  clearly  behind  us.  At  one  sup- 
pet,  there  was  some  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  the 
entree  was  chicken  or 
fish,  and  the  identity  of 
the  dessert  berries  was 
e  q  u  a  1 1  y  e  I  u  s  i  v  e  . 
"They're  blueberries," 
Lexington  declared.  1 
disagreed.   "Well   .    .    . 

they  once  were,"  he  said.  Occasionally  we  bought  tood  from  the 
vendors  on  the  station  platforms.  At  Tyumen  the  professor 
bought  delicious  warm  sunflower-seed  cakes  lor  a  tea  party.  His 
only  concern  in  forgoing  lunch  was  the  possibility  that  he  might 
miss  some  caviar,  tor  which  he  had  a  minor  passion.  "There  are 
more  affluent  people  and  less  caviar  than  ever  before,"  he  said 
gravely,  "since  the  Russians  dammed  the  Hon  River  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  which  provided  most  ot  the  world's  caviar." 

The  next  afternoon  he  took  over  the  dining  car  for  a  lecture  on 
the  settlement  oi  Siberia.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  northern 
Europeans  were  clamoring  for  mink.  When  Turkestan i  tribesmen 
found  furs  in  Siberia,  Kan  the  Terrible  gave  the  Stroganoff  family 
a  concession  to  gather  pelts.  Like  American  mountainmen,  the 
Srroganotf  representatives  moved  across  Siberia,  building  trading 
posts  and  torts.  Although  it  took  the  Americans  two  hundred 
years  to  reach  the  Pacific,  it  took  the  Russians  only  sixty.  Scien- 
tists were  fascinated  by  the  new  territory.  Peter  I,  so  preoccupied 
with  Westernizing  Russia,  showed  little  inrerest  in  Siberia. 
1  oward  the  end  ot  his  lite,  though,  he  grew  obsessed  by  it  and  sent 
a  scientific  expedition  to  study  the  region  and  see  if  Asia  and 
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Norrh  America  were  conne<  ted. 

Science  is  still  a  major  pursuit  in 
Siberia,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
Novosibirsk,  site  of  the  Academgoro- 
dok  complex.  Skirted  by  fields  of  flax 
and  cattails,  the  city  itself,  developed 
mostly  since  the  Second  World  War,  is 
a  bleak  spot  with  only  a  tew  attractions 
for  visitors.  We  were  assigned  "day 
rooms"  at  a  dingy  hotel.  An  elegant  old- 
er woman  in  our  group  decided  to  rest 
while  we  toured  town. 

In  the  geological  museum,  showcases 
glittered  with  the  riches  of  the  region:  gold,  diamonds,  lapis, 
amethysts,  and  emeralds.  I  he  art  museum  held  lights  <  i!  a  differ 
ent  sort:  galleries  were  luminous  with  icons  and  images  reminis- 
cent of  Tolstoy's  stories.  In  paintings,  sunlight  filtered  through 
shuttered  parlor  windows;  young  women  in  white  gowns  lan- 
guished on  staircases;  peasants  strolled  down  the  shaded  lanes 
an  iund  dachas. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  the  woman  who  had  stayed 
behind  was  sitting  erect  in  a  chair,  watching  television.  "I 
believe,  "she  said,  "that  this  is  a  house  of  assignation."!  he  phone 
in  her  room  had  rung  all  afternoon,  and  each  time  it  was  a  differ- 
ent male  caller.  What  she  really  wanted  to  do,  she  c  onfessed,  was 
to  go  home,  and  she  was  already  dreaming  of  another,  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  trip.  "I'm  a  nut  tor  the  Plantagenets,"  she  said.  "A 
Dane  is  going  to  lead  a  tour  following  the  movement  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets through  England  and  France.  That  is  really  much  more 
my  sort  of  thing." 

If  Novosibirsk  is  the  future  of  Siberia,  Irkutsk,  a  onetime  cos- 
sack  fortress  and  gold-mining  boomtown,  is  its  past.  The  town's 
center  is  full  of  wooden  houses,  overgrown  gardens,  and  ornately 
carved  mansions  built  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  miners  and 
traders.  When  we  arrived  the  esplanade  by  the  river  was  full  of 
schoolgirls  in  white  pinafores  carrying  flowers  to  the  graves  of 


townspeople  killed  during  the  Sec  ond  World  War,  which  young 
Russian  guides  speak  of  as  though  they  had  lived  through  it. 

We  stayed  at  the  Intourist.  Occasionally  1  developed  cabin  fe- 
ver on  the  train,  but  one  night  in  a  Russian  hotel  was  enough  to 
(  me  it.  Although  originally  1  had  been  unable  to  sleep  on  the 
train,  I  could  now  sleep  nowhere  else,  and  then  only  when  it  was 
moving.  Moreover,  in  just  a  week,  the  train  had  become  a  mobile 
home  in  which  American  ways  dominated,  freeing  us  from  that 
alienation  many  travelers  describe  having  felt  after  visiting  Com- 
munist countries,  espec  lally  the  Soviet  I  Inum. 

The  staff  of  the  train  was  remarkable.  Tireless,  attentive,  kind, 
they  expressed  their  friendliness  in  gestures-  placing  fresh  flow- 
ers in  glasses  on  nightstands,  constantly  serving  up  hot  tea, 
attempting  to  master  English  phrases.  Some  justice  prevailed: 
tiny  c  on  Id  observe  our  dally  Russian  class. 

(  Jit  off  from  any  real  news,  we  grew  dependent  on  each  other's 
stories.  As  we  approached  Mongolia,  Lexington  reminisced 
about  one  Christmas  he  had  spent  there.  "Coldet  than  blue 
blazes.  Looked  like  a  Brueghel  painting.  Kids  skating  on  frozen 
lakes.  ( )amels  en  issed  the  ice  with  c< »al  in  their  packs,"  he  said. 
"We  had  lunch  at  what  must  have  been  the  richest  monasteries  in 
China  before  the  Communists  took  over  and  sent  the  lamas  to 
work  in  the  mines.  Why  is  it  that  a  monastery  only  gets  built  when 
an  eagle  picks  up  souk  m.  ^ 

m  a 


fellow's  toupee,  dr<  ips  it 
somewhere,    and   says 


'Build  here'.'" 

The  gray  morning  sky 
was  tinted  with  pink 
when  we  got  our  first 
view  of  Mongolia:  a 
landscape  of  drab  green 
c tests  and  Steppes,  broken  by  occasional  clusters  of  yurts,  the 
brightly  colored  felt  tents  in  which  about  half  of  the  Mongolians 
still  live.  "See,  there's  a  deluxe  yurt — one  piled  on  top  the  other," 
Lexington  said. 
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gest  (about  5,000  miles)  train  trips  on  offer:  a  short  hop  to  Moscow,  then  off  across  Siberian  vastness,  through  Mongolian  wilderness,  to  Peking. 


Ulan  Bator,  although 
the  capital  of  Mongolia, 
is  dismissed  by  most 
guidebooks  as  being  defi- 
nitely not  worth  a  stop- 
over. It  is  a  strange 
place.  As  the  train 
pulled  in,  women  in  sur- 
gical masks  were  feather 
dusting  the  railroad  tracks  while  Russian  soldiers  milled  about  on 
the  platform.  "Nobody  else  in  that  entire  country  had  a  decent 
pair  of  shoes,  and  these  soldier  boys  are  wearing  boots  that  must 
cost  five  hundred  dollars,"  Lexington  said.  The  Sovietization  is 
everywhere — in  monumental  buildings,  in  public  squares,  and  on 
billboards — but  tempered  by  brilliant  Oriental  colors  and  archi- 
tectural detail.  The  streets  are  curiously  empty,  and  teenagers  in 
modern  clothes  far  outnumber  men  and  women,  who  wear  tradi- 
tional silk  dresses  and  boots  with  turned-up  toes.  The  population 
is  small,  our  guide  explained,  because  until  the  revolution  of 
1921,  almost  half  of  Mongolian  men  were  Buddhist  lamas  and 
therefore  celibate.  The  Yellow  Hat  asked  why  there  were  so  few 
cats  in  Ulan  Bator  and  was  told  that  cats  were  dirty  and  were  not 
permitted.  "Cats  are  not  dirty  at  all,"  the  old  woman  murmured, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  ride  she  stared  concernedly  out  the  window 
at  the  succession  of  catless  street  after  catless  street. 

After  Russia  the  hotel  in  Ulan  Bator  was  the  Ritz.  I  overcame  p 
temptation  to  skip  the  sightseeing,  stay  in,  and  wash  socks.  The 
city  had  several  beautiful  monasteries  and  a  natural-history 
museum.  The  first  fifteen  minutes  in  the  museum  were  interest- 
ing, but  the  visit  dragged  on — too  many  dioramas  of  dinosaur 
eggs,  rocks,  stuffed  birds.  I  have  been  as  bored  on  a  trip  only  once 
before,  and  that  was  two  days  earlier,  at  the  Institute  of  Limnolo- 
gy near  Lake  Baikal.  A  woman  who  had  joined  our  group  in  Mos- 
cow said,  "They  shooed  us  through  the  Hermitage  in  a  half  hour, 
the  museums  in  Moscow  were  closed,  and  now  we've  spent  two 
hours  looking  at  every  pickled  fish  in  northeast  Asia." 


From  Ulan  Bator  we  were  to  fly  to  a  mountain  settlement  for  an 
overnight  in  a  yurt  camp,  where  we  would  visit  a  horse  breeder's 
yurt  and  see  Genghis  Khan's  capital,  Karakorum.  People  were 
tired,  the  weather  was  bad,  and  when  we  heard  that  two  planes 
had  been  reserved,  Lexington  muttered  that  he  would  like  to  be 
on  the  last  one  going  and  the  first  one  coming  back.  Yet  no  one 
was  better  prepared  than  he  to  appreciate  the  visit  to  the  horse 
breeder.  While  everyone  else  gingerly  sampled  mare's  yogurt  in 
the  yurt,  he  moved  authoritatively  among  the  herd  outside,  bend- 
ing at  the  waist  to  examine  the  horses'  hooves. 

Little  more  remains  of  Karakorum  than  a  few  stone  tortoises, 
which  served  as  pedestals  tor  the  stelae  on  which  imperial  decrees 
were  carved.  Still,  the  sight  of  one  such  statue  stationed  on  the 
windswept  hills  and  the  knowledge  that  nothing  else  was  left  of  an 
empire  were  haunting.  It  was  the  loveliest  evening  of  the  trip. 


ALL  ABOARD! 

The  Paris-to-Peking  Express  is  sponsored  by  Society  Expeditions 
of  Seattle,  Washington.  The  journey  begins  in  New  York  on 
August  19  and  September  9,  1985,  and  on  May  19,  August  18, 
and  September  8,  1986.  The  cost  per  passenger  is  $4,990.  (A 
special  supplemental  fee  for  single  accommodations  is  $1,790.) 

The  organization  will  obtain  all  visas  and  forward  extensive 
preliminary  information  about  weather,  appropriate  clothing, 
and  special  equipment  that  passengers  may  need.  Detailed  read- 
ing lists  and  historical  information  about  sites  on  the  itinerary  will 
also  be  provided  in  advance. 

Passengers  may  make  their  own  air-travel  arrangements  to  Par- 
is and  from  Peking.  Society  Expeditions  will  reserve  block  space 
on  an  Air  France  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris  and  on  connecting 
CAAC  and  Japan  Airlines  flights  from  Peking  to  San  Francisco. 
Representatives  will  be  at  the  airport  w  assist  passengers.  The 
approximate  round-trip  air  fare  is  $1,500. 

Society  Expeditions  is  at  723  Broadway  East.  Seattle,  WA 
98102.  For  reservations,  call  (800)  426-7794. 
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•  new  rain  and  sage.  A  taint  half  moon  rose 
betwe<  if  cloud  while  the  sun  glowed  on  the  hori- 

zon, where  our  yurt  camp  lay  likea  traveling  circus.  Next  morning 

we  flew  hack  to   Ulan   Bator   to  catch   the  Chinese  train   to 
Peking. 

Until  the  last  minute,  no  one  knew  whether  we  would  be  tak- 
ing a  Mongolian  or  a  Chinese  train,  hut  descriptions  ot  the  former 
were  enough  to  produce  a  general  sigh  ot  relief  when  the  latter 
pulled  in.  We  were  reassigned  compartments — there  were  tew 
singles — and  in  my  room  1  found  the  Yellow  Hat  King  on  a  lower 
herth,  reading  Thevon  Buhm  Story  "Why  sir  when  you  can  lie?" 

she  said  softly.  "Thar  has 
he  en  my  motto  tor 
years."  She  had  been 
widowed  fort}  \ears  ago 
and  taken  trips  ever 
since,  to  every  country 
but  Saudi  Arabia.  "It 
was  the  perfec  '  tune  to 
starr  traveling.  No  one 
else  was,"  she  s  1  '  S  t  r  o  r  the  war  everybody  wis  dead  or  broke." 
Outside,  the  Gobi  Desert  was  little  more  than  brush,  Russian 
bases,  and  camels.  The  camels  alone  interested  her.  "1  live  foi 
animals, "  she  said.  Her  grand  objective  on  our  journey  was  to  visit 
the  panda  hears  in  the  Peking  Zoo.  "1  missed  seeing  them  in 
Washington." 


She  produced  a  map  ot 
Asia  and  studied  it,  her 
tinger  resting  on  South 
Vietnam.  "1  was  in  Sai- 
gon in  the  early  titties," 
she  said,  staring  out  the 
window.  "The  French 
were  fighting  but  they 
gave  me  a  visa  anyway. 
The  day  1  got  there,  the  Vietnamese  and  French  were  throwing 
grenades  at  each  other.  A  diplomat  at  our  embassy  told  me  to  go 
to  Phnom  Penh — at  least  I'd  see  the  Emerald  Buddha.  I  went  next 
morning  and  headed  for  the  French  hotel.  There  were  no  rooms, 
so  the  manager  put  me  in  the  ballroom  with  the  soldiers  and  set  up 
a  screen  around  me.  I  could  hear  the  hoys  laughing,  taking  show- 
ers. Later  the  manager  came  and  said  that  the  road  on  which  the 
general  was  to  have  arrived  had  been  blown  up  and  that  1  could 
have  bis  room.  So  I  went  upstairs,  put  on  a  lovely  dress,  and  asked 
tor  a  ricksha  SO  I  could  go  dancing.  Well,  I  was  the  only  woman  at 
the  club.  I  had  every  dance." 

(  )<  ^  asionally  she  and  Lexington  stood  silently  looking  out  the 
window.  They  each  possessed  that  utter  self-sutticiency  that  is 
irresistible  to  other  people  in  a  group.  No  sooner  had  Lexington 
returned  to  his  compartment  than  another  man  joined  the  Yellow 
I  Lit  and  spoke  earnestly  to  her  for  several  minutes  before  she 
returned.  "Why  do  they  always  tell  me  about  their  wives.'" 


Sightseeing  m  Siberia  and  Mongolia  emails  a  certain  monotony,  shacks  and  yurts  being  the  chief  architectural  featurei 


When  we  crossed  the  horder,  the  train  was  hitched  up  to  an 
ancient  steam  engine  with  enormous  red  wheels.  The  Chinese 
customs  official  asked  Lexington  what  he  would  see  in  Peking. 
"The  Great  Wall,  I  guess,"  Lexington  said.  "Why?"  the  man 
asked.  "There's  nothing  there." 

Rarely  do  we  awaken  from  a  dream  to  the  very  thing  we  have 
heen  dreaming  of,  hut  that  dawn  I  did.  Out  the  darkened  window, 
silhouetted  against  the  high  crags,  was  the  ghostly  white  line  of 
the  Great  Wall.  No  lights  shone  in  the  small  farms  where  families 
slept  heneath  the  wall  that  was  like  any  other  to  them.  Next  door, 
Lexington  was  eating  cocktail  nuts,  comparing  the  ride  to  the  one 
from  Cuzco  up  to  the  ruins  of  Machu  Picchu.  In  my  compartment, 
the  Yellow  Hat  was  sipping  tea,  steam  rising  from  her  cup.  "When 
you  think  where  we  are,"  she  finally  whispered. 

Already  the  porters  were  stripping  rooms.  The  ballet  of  the 
flyswatter  and  the  Electrolux  began.  The  sun  was  rising,  cool  and 
white,  over  the  willows.  People  were  practicing  t'ai  chi  in  the 
cornfields.  We  had  come  halfway  around  the  world  to  rind  the 
peace  of  Sunday. 

It  was  a  welcome  peace  after  such  a  long  journey,  a  respite  that 
some  people  used  in  order  to  separate  what  they  would  never  for- 
get from  what  they  hoped  to.  We  stayed  in  the  Diaoyutai  State 
Guesthouse,  an  exquisite,  800-year-old  imperial  complex  of  vil- 
las, gardens,  and  lakes.  Peking  was  in  a  mood  of  subdued  festivity 
during  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  People's 
Republic,  and  the  Moon  Festival,  which  commemorates  an  impe- 


rial custom  of  sending  messages  in  small  cakes,  whose  crusts  were 
embossed  with  figures  from  Chinese  legends. 

In  Red  Square  bicyclists  weaved  between  groups  c  if  soldiers  p<  is 
ing  for  pictures  and  children  flying  kites  shaped  like  birds  and 
fishes.  We  toured  the  dim  tunnels  of  Mao's  Underground  City — 
no  stranger  an  expression  of  power  than  the  gilded  courtyards  of 
the  emperors'  Forbidden  City.  The  fantastical  and  rational  coex- 
ist nowhere  else  as  they  do  in  Peking. 

After  breakfast,  everybody's  personal  agendas  surfaced.  The 
professor  was  in  search  of  scrolls.  "There  are  three  people:  the 
viewer,  the  painter,  and  whomever  he  paints  into  the  composi- 
tion. Sometimes  you  will  see  just  a  staff  rising  over  a  rock,  but  the 
philosopher  is  there.  Find  him,  and  he  will  take  you  into  the  pic- 
ture. "  The  Yellow  Hat  was  preparing  tor 
the  zoo,  examining  panda  postcards. 
Lexington  was  planning  a  shopping  ex- 
pedition to  the  Peking  Hotel,  whose  bar 
was  a  favorite  among  journalists,  busi- 
nessmen, and  cosmopolites.  "You  al- 
ways run  into  somebody,"  Lexington 
said.  He  wanted  a  kite  and  a  cricket  box; 
I  wanted  a  teapot:  objects  that,  placed 
on  a  parlor  shelf,  dusted  off  now  and 
then,  would  always  recall  the  journey — 
one  as  apt  to  be  evoked  by  an  object 
wrought  a  year  ago  as  a  century  ago.  □ 


Once  the  train  enters  China,  cultural  and  historical  features,  like  the  Great  Wall  (at  left),  assume  a  refreshing  richness. 


In  Peking,  one  might  go  shopping  for  baskets  and  prints,  visit  the  Temple  of 
I  leaven,  or  go  rowing  on  a  Like  on  the  grounds  of  the  Summer  Palace. 


FROM  CORRUPTION,  IMAGES  OF  PURITY 

BY  JANET  HOBHOUSE 


Till:  WORLD, 
THE  FLESH,AND 

MODIGLIANI 


\medeo  Modigliani's  only  one-man 
show  was  closed  by  the  Paris  police  in 
1917  when  a  crowd,  drawn  by  a  nude  in 
the  window,  blocked  the  pavement  out- 
side the  gallery.  Investigating  the  com- 
plaints, a  police  inspector  examined  the 
work  and  declared  it  obscene:  the  artist 
showed  pubic  hair.  For  similar  reasons,  a 
rock  was  thrown  through  a  gallery  window 
in  Toulouse  in  1919,  and  in  that  same 
year,  when  Modigliani's  work  was  shown 
in  London,  the  press  objected  to  an  art 
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"glorying  in  prostitution."  A  benighted 
age,  one  might  think,  but  forty  years  later 
subscriptions  were  canceled  when  Life  re- 
produced a  Modigliani  nude  among  its 
pages;  and  more  recently  still,  the  U.S. 
postal  authorities  complained  to  the  Gug- 
genheim Museum  about  a  Modigliani 
nude  sold  at  its  postcard  counter. 

Modigliani  nudes  are  disturbing,  despite 
the  apparent  straightforwardness,  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  presentation;  and  the 
Paris  police  inspector  was  correct:  there  is 


something  about  the  ban 

or  the  teeth,  or  the  posture    A  K  I 

nude  is  not  a  million  miles  from  the  porno 

cliche:  the  kittenish  pose  with  lascivious 

intent,  this  jarring  achieved  by  emphasis 

on  incongruous  detail;  th    form  stylized  to 

the  point  of  putin  oi  some 


Opposite:  Portrait  i 
1 91 6.  Above:  Seated  Nu 

Recumbent   Nude 
Head,  1917-18. 
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sharp  sign  ot  rhe  real — the  hair,  tor  exam- 
ple— brought  like  a  trophy  from  another 
kingdom,  a  world  of  real  bodies.  Such  jux- 
tapositions exist  in  Modigliani's  nudes  to 
work  as  disruptively  as  the  mustache  on 
Duchamp's  Mona  Lisa — only  the  mus- 
taches in  Modigliani's  art  are  all  sexual, 
and  the  art  itself  utterly  unfrivolous. 

The  Modigliani  nude  holds  a  tension 
between  the  abstract  and  the  real.  Among 
the  abstract  qualities  that  tell  us  she  is  nor 
of  this  world  are  distortions  and  simplifica- 
tions of  form,  unreal  coloring  (Modigliani 
is  not  the  least  interested  in  description  of 
flesh),  and  extreme  vagueness  of  setting. 
His  nudes  are  neither  integrated  in  their 
worlds  like  Bonnard'v  say,  where  the  nude 
has  become  almost  a  part  of  her  bath,  or 
Matisse's,  where  she  is  a  decorative  parr  of 
an  ornate  room.  Nor  are  Modigliani's 
nudes  like  cubist  subjects,  invaded  and  dis- 
membered by  their  surroundings.  Some  of 
his  nudes,  sirring,  have  no  chairs  ro  sup- 
port them;  some,  standing,  have  no  feet  ro 
ground  them.  At  times  they  exist  at  a  dou- 
ble remove  from  the  viewer,  as  though 
they  were  paintings  nor  of  women  bur  of 
images  of  women. 

\nd  rhen  suddenly,  on  these  unreal 
beings  the  artisr  imposes  the  most 
specific  and  sexually  evocative  detail:  arm- 
pit hair,  pubic  hair,  teeth,  and  typically, 
along  the  horizontal  profile,  interrupting 
the  sweet,  abstract  line,  an  unambiguously 
.rect,  naturalistically  colored  nipple  in- 
vasions by  rhe  real  and  tactile  inro  the 
detached,  formally  pure  image.  What  is 
disturbing  about  Modigliani's  nudes  is  that 
they  demand  two  responses.  Our  intellec- 
tual contemplation  is  suddenly  violated  by 
fragments  from  rhe  realm  of  the  senses,  as 
if  in  the  midst  of  an  aesthetic  geometry  we 
were  suddenly  offered  things  to  touch:  a 
coral  necklace,  hair,  teeth,  a  nipple. 

Modigliani  has  other  ways  of  forcing  the 
real  upon  his  spectral  figures:  rhe  ditfii  ult 
poses  that  cannot  be  maintained  without 
strain  introduce  the  element  of  finite  dura- 
tion upon  timeless  images.  And  rhe  poses 
are  erotic,  both  ideally  and  actually,  com- 
bining, in  rhe  pinup  format,  an  image  of 
what  is  desired  with  what  has  been  experi- 
enced, as  though  these  images  had  been 
abstracted,  like  stills  ftom  a  filmed  How  of 
sexual  movements.  Often,  too,  Modi- 
gliani manipulates  the  viewer  into  an 
unnatural  proximity,  making  him  feel  not 
only  close  but  on  his  knees,  forced  in  up<  >n 
the  image.  His  trick  is  ro  unbalance;  and 
such  paintings,  for  both  model  and  viewer, 
are  peculiarly  uncomfortable. 

The  faces  of  certain  Modigliani  nudes 
ire  so  stylized  as  to  be  masklike:  the  fea- 


Portrait  of  Paul  ( iuillaume:  "With  one  eye  you  look  outside;  with  the  other,  inside." 


tures  are  heavily  drawn  while  the  body  is 
only  lighrly  sketched.  Even  when  the  body 
bears  a  true  mask  head,  rather  like  the 
heads  in  rhe  disconcerting  Demoiselles 
d' Avignon — a  work  Modigliani  must  have 
seen  in  Picasso's  studio  in  the  Bateau- 
Lavoir — underneath  the  mask  head,  in- 
stead of  Picasso's  angled  limbs  and  dis- 
torted forms  rests  a  body  soft,  round,  and 
plumply  obedient  to  rhe  laws  of  graviry,  in 
spite  of  Modigliani's  characteristic  refusal 
ro  provide  rhe  image  with  more  than  ahinr 
of  support  from  rhe  "real  world." 

For  rhe  Cubists,  convention  was  a  veil 
over  the  "real,"  hiding  what  lies  behind 
that  which  is  already  known — remem- 
bered and  expected,  and  so  nor  experi- 
enced. In  their  experiments,  Picasso  and 
Braque  not  only  intended  to  present  ob- 


|ec  ts  in  a  new  and  hence  more  visible  man- 
ner; they  also  suggested  that  things  and 
persons  could  be  known,  not  only  by  their 
surfaces  hut  through  and  through.  The 
world  for  the  Cubists  is  finite,  measurable, 
without  mystery.  It  can  be  tipped  on  its 
side,  seen  from  MO  degrees  at  once,  X- 
rayed,  broken  up,  weighed.  It  is  the  mate- 
rialist view  of  rhe  world  par  excellence. 

Modigliani  was  not  ,i  materialist,  either 
politically  or  aesthetically.  Just  after  rhe 
Russian  Revolution,  in  1917,  he  attacked 
the  optimism  of  his  soc  i.ilist  friends  and  to 
Leger  dec  hired — a  denunciation  of  Leger's 
cubism  as  much  as  his  politics — "You  want 
ro  organize  the  world.  Bur  rhe  world  can't 
be  measured  with  a  ruler. "There  is  little  of 
the  "world"  in  Modigliani's  arr.  He 
painted  no  still  lifes — certainly  no  guitar- 


and-hottle  compositions — and  only  four 
landscapes.  His  subjects  are  people,  real 
and  imaginary.  Where  they  come  from, 
how  they  live  doesn't  interest  him. 

Modigliani  did,  of  course,  like  everyone 
else,  take  certain  elements  from  cubism — 
a  style  of  inscription  on  drawings,  the  use 
of  abstract  shapes  to  break  the  picture 
plane — but  what  he  took  came  from 
cubism's  later  phase,  when  the  forms  first 
discovered  analytically  became  ends  in 
themselves,  used  playfully  and  for  the 
visual  pleasure  of  the  abstract.  To  Modi- 
gliani, three-dimensionality  meant  some- 
thing very  different  from  cubism.  On  his 
drawings  are  a  variety  of  inscriptions,  some 
his  own,  some  from  Dante,  Nostradamus, 
or  the  Talmud.  On  one  he  writes,  "3 
designs/  3  worlds/  three  dimensions."  And 
on  another,  "What  is  true — is  equally  true 
in  three  worlds." 

His  love  of  the  esoteric,  his  claims  to  be 
a  medium,  his  belief  in  ecstatic  experi- 
ences, his  use  of  hashish  and  absinthe  to 
induce  truer  "realities"  all  run  counter  to 
the  premises  of  cubism.  "Life  is  a  gift,"  he 
wrote  on  one  of  his  drawings,  "from  the 
few  to  the  many;  from  those  who  Know 
and  Have,  to  those  who  do  not  Know  and 
do  not  Have."  The  voguish  free-for-all  of 
cubism  was  silly,  possibly  even  irreverent. 

Modigliani's  early  aesthetic  concerns 
had  been  equally  at  odds  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  avant-garde.  When  he 
arrived  in  Paris  from  Leghorn  in  1906, 
Fauvism  had  just  made  its  scandalous 
debut  at  the  Salon  d'Automne.  Strangely, 
for  someone  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  be 
an  artist  and  set  about  knowing  the  impor- 
tant art  figures  of  the  time,  Modigliani  was 
not  at  all  interested  in  Fauvism,  or  in  any 
other  contemporary  art  enthusiasm  except 
for  Cezanne,  whose  posthumous  retro- 
spective in  1907  and  large  exhibition  in 
1909  impressed  him  greatly.  But  Cezanne 
was  not  a  contemporary,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  Italian  allowed  even  his 
painting  to  affect  his  work.  Before  that, 
Modigliani's  art  lay  under  the  influence  of 
Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Steinlen,  probably 
because  their  view  of  the  world  as  evil,  sen- 
suous, and  corrupt  accorded  with  his  own, 
Baudelairean  tastes  at  the  time.  Like  his 
dress,  which  began  as  famously  bohemian, 
Modigliani's  art  was  at  first  rhetorical,  self- 
conscious,  and  dated;  later,  as  the  dis- 
guises were  discarded  and  the  true  innova- 
tions became  clear,  his  willful  indifference 
to  fashion  came  to  seem  a  kind  of  truth. 


Bride  and  Groom  (1915-16):  the  painter 
divides  them  by  a  cubist  trick. 

When  he  learned  to  break  down  appear- 
ance into  structures — which  had  been 
Cezanne's  way  of  penetrating  reality — 
Modigliani  found  himself  paradoxically 
able  to  free  his  art  of  the  look — and  the 
taint — of  the  world.  Eventually  he  was 
able,  through  his  own  stylizations,  to  test 
the  incorruptibility  of  his  art.  Instead  of 
using  it  to  record  a  corrupt  world,  he  devel- 
oped it  in  order  to  keep  at  a  distance  what 
he  preferred  not  to  see.  And  for  such  pro- 
tection, he  constantly  polished  and  tested 
it.  "Dedo  was  to  the  last  degree  a  purist,"  a 
friend  wrote  of  him.  "His  mania  for  purity 
went  so  far  as  to  make  him  seek  out 
Negroes,  jail-birds,  tramps,  to  record  the 
purity  of  the  lines  in  his  drawings." 
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or  Modigliani,  the  world  of  appear- 
ances got  in  the  way  of  more  impor- 
tant things.  One  of  these  was  people, 
though  even  in  his  portraits,  he  shows  lit- 
tle interest  in  what  they  look  like.  The  cafe 
drawings  that  provided  him  with  quick 
cash,  drink,  and  contact  during  periods  of 
poverty  or  isolation  are  rapid  simplifica- 
tions, almost  caricatures.  Like  the 
sketches,  the  finished  portraits  have  other 
aims,  as  most  of  his  sitters  said,  than  mere 
resemblance.  Features  are  distorted,  por- 
traits look  more  like  one  another  than  like 
their  sifters;  yet  in  each  the  character  of 
the  sitter  is  manifest,  or  rather  the  charac- 
ter in  which  he  presents  himself  to  the 
world — whether  it  he  disguise  or  declara- 
tion. Modigliani  used  die  cafe  drawings 
and  the  finished  portraits  as  a  means  of 


contact  between  himself  and  others,  but 
he  also  used  the  sessions  to  depict  the  way 
in  which  others  made  contact  with  him. 
Later,  when  he  painted  the  nudes,  the 
parts  emphasized  are  those  that  elicit  phys- 
ical contact.  Thete,  as  much  as  in  the  por- 
traits, his  art  is  about  communication:  the 
journey  of  the  inner  world  to  the  outer. 

Though  Modigliani's  paintings  docu- 
ment a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  he 
was  intimate  with  few  of  them,  was  rough 
and  changeable  with  friends,  used  his 
women  in  the  old-fashioned  Italian  way, 
and  suffered  intense  feelings  of  isolation. 
He  had  been  tubercular  for  years,  but  as 
the  approach  of  his  death  became  more 
real  to  him,  his  street  life  and  his  partygo- 
ing  became  frantic,  even  desperate,  activi- 
ties. He  was  not  at  home  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  setting,  a  place,  the 
subjects  of  his  portraits,  like  his  nudes, 
shared  his  alienation.  The  paintings  are 
normally  of  solitary  figures;  there  are  no 
crowd  scenes,  no  groups,  few  double  por- 
traits. In  one  of  a  bride  and  groom,  Modi- 
gliani makes  use  of  a  cubist  division  of  the 
picture  plane  to  separate  the  couple. 

Like  the  artist  himself,  most  of  his  por- 
trait subjects  have  access  to  two  realities: 
one  eye  is  closed  (often  overlaid  with 
crosshatching)  and  one  open  ("With  one 
eye  you  look  outside,  with  the  other  you 
look  inside,"  he  wrote  on  one  of  the  draw- 
ings). Thus  he  endows  his  subjects  with 
something  of  his  own  knowledge,  perhaps 
the  same  gift  "from  those  who  Know  and 
Have,  to  those  who  do  not  Know  and  do 
not  Have." 

By  1912,  Modigliani  was  hooked  on 
alcohol,  and  often  hashish,  as  a  stimulant 
for  his  art.  In  191 3—14  the  dealer  Cheron 
had  to  lock  him  in  his  basement,  provide 
him  with  paint,  brushes,  model  (usually 
C  )heron's  maid),  and  a  Kittle  of  marc.  The 
sculptor  Chana  Orlott  remembers  watch- 
ing him  in  a  cafe  around  1916:  "It  seemed 
to  me  that  in  Modigliani  the  subconscious 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  conscious.  To 
work  well  he  had  to  have  two  or  three 
glasses  ot  wine.  After  the  first  it  didn't 
work;  after  the  second  things  were  a  little 
Fetter;  after  the  third  his  hand  worked  on 
its  own.  .  .  .  He  threw  away  sketches 
when  he  was  sober.  He  drew  with  incredi- 
Fle  facility  when  intoxicated.' 

At  this  stage  Modigliani's  drinking  was 
not  so  much  an  addiction  as  an  aesthetic 
choice,  stemming  from  his  belief  that  his 
art  needed  unimpeded  connection  with 
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the  ui  us.  Even  before  his  arrival  in 

ounseled  such  excess.  "We 
denied  to  others,"  he  unite  to  a 
friend,  "because  our  need.--  are  different 
and  place  us — this  we  must  say  and  be- 
lieve— above  their  moral  code.  .  .  . 
You  must  hold  sacred  all  that  might  exalt 
and  excite  your  intelligence.  Try  to  pro- 
vide and  multiplv  all  such  stimuli,  because 
these  alone  can  drive  our  brain  to  its 
utmost  creative  power."  At  the  time  of 
this  Nietzschean  declaration,  Modigliani 
was  still  abstemious,  bourgeois,  correct, 
hopeful  of  painting  romantically  decadent 
life.  As  the  bizarre  subjects  around  him 
came  to  be  less  important  to  his  composi- 
tions, he  was  freed  to  work  his  unique 
visions  on  ordinary  subjects. 

One  such  was  I  mia  Czechowska,  who 
recalled  sitting  tor  the  first  of  several  por- 
traits: "1  can  see  him  still  in  shirtsleeves, 
his  hair  all  ruffled,  trying  to  fix  my  features 
on  the  canvas.  From  time  to  rime  he 
extended  his  hand  toward  a  bottle  ot  cheap 
raw  brands.  1  could  see  the  alcohol  taking 
effect:  he  was  so  excited  he  was  talking  to 
me  in  Italian.  He  was  painting  with  such 
violence  that  the  painting  tell  over  on  his 
head  as  he  leaned  to  see  me  better.  I  was 
terrified.  Ashamed  of  having  frightened 
me,  he  looked  at  me  sweetly  and  began  to 
sing  Italian  songs  to  make  me  forget  the 
incident." 

Vnd  the  portrait.'  Lunia  as  Sienese 
Madonna,  utterly  still,  hands  folded 
on  lap  in  the  Tuscan  manner,  a  long, 
impossibly  elegant  neck  on  which  a  tilted 
head  rests,  wistful,  the  blue  eyes  blank, 
practically  unseeing.  If  is  the  critical  para- 
dox of  Modigliani's  art  that  no  matter  how 
wild  his  ecstasies  while  painting,  or  how 
violent  and  out  ot  control  his  life,  he  made 
the  images  arise  (.aim  and  el 

The  important  nudes  were  painted  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  of  his  lite,  between 
1917  and  January  1920,  when  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  he  finally  died  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  Though  there  were  a  few 
important  sales  during  the  last  months,  it 
was  a  period  when  no  one  was  interested  in 
his  work.  He  was  acutely  aware  that  the 
international  stature  and  financial  securi- 
ty attained  by  most  of  his  companions  of 
the  "heroic  age"  of  modern  art  were  not  to 
be  his.  He  had  worked  hard  since  bis  arriv- 
al in  Pans  in  1906,  yet  by  1917  he  was  still 
living  off  the  income  from  the  cafe  por- 
traits, his  dealer  Zborowski's  generous  hut 


Baudelairean  dandy:  the  young  Modigliani. 

ui  i  K  [uate  patronage,  and  small  hinds  his 
mother  c  ontinued  to  send  from  Leghi  irn, 
mi 'st  of  them  quickly  spent  on  drink.  In 
1917  he  began  to  live  with  a  young  art  stu- 
dent, who  was  to  have  his  child  in  Novem 
her  1918.  Unlike  his  usual  women,  |eanne 
Hebuterne  was  a  virgin  when  Modigliani 
met  her.  She  was  also  to  some  degree  his 
ideal  Madonna:  pure,  passive,  mysterious, 
the  woman  he  had  always  painted  in  por- 
traits of  others.  There  were  even  those 
who  thought  that  with  her  extraordinary 
long  neck  and  almond  eyes  she  looked  like 
a  Modigliani. 

Yet  there  was  another  companion  that 
may  have  seemed  more  real  to  Modigliani 
ili. in  In  spe<  iral  wife.  Friends  heard  him 
speak  ot  his  own  death  during  morbid 
jaunts  to  i  (int  hues  and  late  at  night. 
I  hey  may  have  thought  if  simply  am  ithei 
ot  his  tin  de  siecle  poses,  for  when  Nina 
1  lamnett  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  during 
World  War  I,  he  w;is  still  playing  the  mau- 

die  "  The  bed  was  unmade  and  had  .i  *  opy 
of  Les  Liaisons  Danncrcuscs  and  Les  (lhants 
dc  Maldoror  upon  it.  Modigliani  said  thai 
this  hook  was  the  one  that  had  ruined  oi 
made  his  life.  Attached  to  the  end  of  the 
bed  was  an  enormous  spider-web,  and  in 
the  middle  an  enormous  spider.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  make  the  bed  as 
he  had  grown  very  attached  to  the  spider 
and  w;is  afraid  of  disturbing  it." 

Until  the  very  last  months,  when  he 
began  to  spit  blood  ("I  always  aim  at  the 


light,"  he  said),  to  lose  his  teeth,  even  his 
looks,  Modigliani  remained  the  godlike 
figure  he  had  always  seemed,  the  self- 
punishing  but  indestructible  "Prince  of 
Montparnasse."  Though  he  was  not  yet 
the  tragic  hero  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  and  his  wife's  subsequent  suicide 
would  make  him,  he  was  aware  of  his 
doom.  "My  fairest  mistress/Is  laziness,"  he 
wrote  in  a  poem.  "In  the  hallway/There's  a 
man  bearing  me  a  deadly  grudge." 

Modigliani  had  always  painted  in  short, 
intense  sessions,  but  the  urgency  ot  the  last 
work  was  something  different,  prompted, 
it  would  seem,  by  his  sense  of  his  own,  sud- 
denly finite  time.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the 
figures  in  the  late  nude  paintings  are  so 
sculpturally  solid,  their  forms  carved  out  ot 
darkness,  the  gaze  straight,  as  though  their 
determined  presence  could  compensate 
for  the  increasing  doubtfulness  of  his  own 
continued  existence. 

r|^  hough  Modigliani  did  many  portraits 
1  of  Jeanne  in  the  last  years,  he  never 
painted  her  naked.  This  may  not  simply 
have  been  bee  ause  he  regarded  his  wife  as 
too  pure  to  be  the  subject  of  a  nude  paint- 
ing (when  earlier  a  friend  asked  permission 
to  paint  his  lover,  Beatrice  I  Listings,  Mo- 
digliani refused  on  the  ground  that  "when 
a  woman  poses  (or  a  painter  she  gives  her- 
self to  him").  If  anything,  Jeanne  was  not 
pure  enough:  she  was  known,  loved,  and 
tainted  with  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
artist's  life  with  her;  she  could  not  serve 
the  spiritual  purposes  of  the  paintings. 

In  painting  the  nudes,  Modigliani  not 
only  turned  his  back  on  the  reality  of  life 
with  Jeanne,  with  his  dealer  and  friends, 
on  the  real  world  with  its  promise  of  his 
own,  imminent  death,  hut  he  turned  too 
from  hisexperieiu  eof  modernism  in  Paris. 
I  hat  is  why  these  late  paintings  often  seem 
so  dated,  so  out  of  touch  with  contempo- 
rary art  experiment  in  France,  including 
his  own.  By  these-  last  years,  Modigliani 
was  not  interested  in  contemporaneity  but 
in  immortality;  the  nudes  are  not  only  the 
least  "modern"  of  Modigliani's  arf;  they 
are  also  closest  in  tradition  to  an  art  he 
knew  to  be  immortal.  Behind  the  nudes, 
in  specific  gestures  and  poses  and  in  gener- 
al fellowship,  is  the  art  of  (iiorgione, 
Titian,  and  Goya. 

Perhaps  one  should  not  make  too  much 
of  the  immortality  of  the  late-  nudes.  They 
are  clearly  sensual  beings,  earthy,  and  sex- 
ually responsive  to  the  artist.   1  hough  they 
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Nude  Soared  on  a  Couch,  1917:  a  formally  pure  image  invaded  by  the  real  and  the  tactile. 


do  not  sit  according  to  the  law  of  gravity, 
seem  to  emerge  from  a  vague  darkness,  and 
are  never  entirely  drawn,  what  is  drawn, 
and  emphasized — as  though  only  these 
parts  were  "real" — are  features  of  the 
image  that  can  relate  to  the  artist,  entice 
him,  heseech  him,  be  conscious  of  him: 
eyes  that  meet  his  own,  hips,  breasts,  pel 
vis  tot),  parts  with  which  there  would  he 
most  contact  during  an  act  of  love. 

Yet  the  innocence  of  the  nudes  is  also 
bound  up  with  their  apparent  sexual  quali- 


ties. They  aren't  just  anybody's;  their  inti- 
mate relationship  is  with  the  artist,  and 
through  him  with  the  viewer.  The  eroti 
cism  is  sanctified  by  a  kind  of  privacy;  the 
openness  not  casual  but  a  form  ot  truthful- 
ness, emphasized  always  by  the  expression 
and  expressiveness  of  the  eves. 

There  is  something  obsessive  in  this 
emphasis  on  eyes  and  sex  in  Modigliani's 
nudes.  As  in  his  portrait  caricatures,  he 
rapidly  singles  out  what  he  wishes,  ignor- 
ing the  whole,  making  images  as  direct  and 


urgent  and  demanding  as  a  prisoner's 
scrawl.  Like  the  prisoner,  Modigliani  in- 
vests bis  nudes  not  only  with  the  power  ot 
bis  fantasies,  the  imagined  contact,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  but  with  his  hopes 
tor  rescue.  His  isolation  and  the  nearness 
ot  death  rendered  him  helpless,  creating 
the  trap  from  which  he  needed  these  erot- 
ic, immortal  creatures  to  save  him.  D 

hmet  flobfioK.se  is  the  author  oj  two  novels 
and  a  biography  oj  Gertrude  Stem. 


Timeless,  elegant,  affordable,  a  collector's  samj 


Bon't  be  tooled  by  the  formality  of  the  doorman.  Inside 
number  1  39  New  Bond  Street  i  .1  bustling  bazaar  where 
some  of  the  world's  finest  jewels  and  bibelots  ire  perused 
and  purveyed.  Nicolas  Norton,  the  oldest  great-grand- 
son of  the  London  family  firm,  strides  about  S.  J.  Phillips 
clearly  enjoying  himself.  I  le  is  not  averse  to  choosing  a 
few  favorite  pieces  from  the  gallery,  whi<  b  teems  with  a  variety  of 
objects.  The  ones  shown  on  this  page  were  picked  with  a  new 
1  1  >lle(  tor  in  mind.  His  selection  seems  instinctive,  but  be  always 


looks  carefully  tor  quality  allied  to  good  design.  Norton  takes  a 
pan  ( il  (  andlesticks  made  in  I  )ublm  in  I  7  W  ($6,200)  from  a  neai 
by  showcase.  "When  people  start  to  acquire  silver,  one  of  the  first 
things  they  want  is  candlesticks,  which  can  both  be  used  and  look 
de<  orative.  These  have  a  lovely  flared  baluster,  which  is  a  fine, 
balanced  design  feature.  The  proportions  are  strong,  the  hall 
marks  are  clear,  and  they  are  a  good,  heavy  weight." 

A  Louis  XV  silver-gilt  hot-milk  jug,  crafted  in  1  764  ($4,700), 
holds  a  quite  dittcicnt  appeal.  "This  may  be  dumpy  and  hooved, 


ONE  DEALER  TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  START  PICKING 
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y  pearls;  a  classic  flower  brooch  in  diamonds;  heavy  Irish-silva  candles  ticks;  \  'ictorian  gold  necklace  in  Etruscan  style;  English  enamel  snuffbox. 


but  like  all  good  silver  it  has  a  wonderful  tactile  sense.  It's  tun,  as 
well  as  being  rare  and  important  pro-Revolution  French  silver." 
Never  lock  away  your  jewelry,  Norton  insists:  wear  it.  Well- 
designed  pieces,  like  an  Etruscan-style  gold  necklace  ($4,000) 
that  was  made  in  the  1860s,  don't  date.  "It  is  a  simple  design  and 
very  adaptable.  The  drops  hang  down  perfectly  flat  to  nunc  with  a 
woman's  neck."  Drop  earrings,  made  around  1800  ($1,500),  earn 
his  praise  for  their  fluid  shape  and  pink  topazes,  which  flatter  any 
skin  tone.  An  extravagant  diamond  flower-spray  brooch  o{  1790 


($6,000)  attracts  the  eye:  "The  (lower  head  is  on  a  spring,  so  that 
the  diamonds  jostle  to  catch  the  light." 

From  cases  of  highly  decorated  snuffboxes,  he  picks  the  plain- 
est oi  all,  an  English  gilt-mounted  enamel  box  made  around  1  770 
($1,200).  "This  piece,  with  its  striking  color  and  simple  model- 
ing, is  ageless,  which  is  my  test  of  fine  design."  Any  one  of  these 
six  affordable  works  of  art  could  inspire  a  lifetime  of  collecting. 
"Go  to  somebody  you  trust,"  Norton  advises,  "but  buy  only  the 
things  you  love."  —Judy  Spours 
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MORASH  DISHES  UP  IS  INSPIRATION 
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Marian  Morash  has  been  ,1  giant  step  ahead  <  il  cwi  > 
of  the  most  important  food  trends  of  the  past 
decade  simply  because  she  loves  vegetables  and 
fish  and  knows  how  to  make  them  delk  ions.  I  ler 
best-selling  The  Victory  Garden  ( Cookbook,  which  grew  from  a  pub- 
lic-television series  on  gardening  produced  by  Russell  Morash, 
her  husband,  has  become  a  bible  for  gardeners  and  cooks.  It  is  the 
book  rbey  turn  to  when  they  want  to  know  what  to  do  with  an 
overrun  of  zucchini  or  tomatoes,  or  how  to  cook  the  kohlrabi  and 
Jerusalc  m  artichokes  that  looked  so  tempting  on  the  seed  packet 
or  at  the  farmers  market.  No  other  book  comes  c  lose  to  providing 
the  mioimr  of  practical  information  Morash  gives  on  growing, 
picking,  and  storing  vegetables.  And  few  cooks  have  so  natural  a 
if  what  tastes  good. 

•  Kummer  is  an  associate  editor  of the  Atlantic. 


Although  Morash  long  ago  became  a  professional  cook-  she 
served  an  enviable  apprenticeship  as  Julia  Child's  executive  chef 
on  several  of  (  .'hild's  television  series  and  has  been  top  chef  tor 
nine  years  at  the  jam-packed  Straight  Wharf  Restaurant,  in  Nan- 
tucket— she  never  forgets  the  people  she's  writing  for.  This  is  the 
book  that  a  gifted  home  cook  would  write  it  he  or  she  had  a  leu 
years  to  spare  and  unlimited  stocks  of  fresh  produi  e.  hac  h  alpha- 
betically arranged  chapter  tells  how  to  care  for  the  vegetable  and 
some  of  the  best  ways  to  cook  it — hake  or  broil  eggplants,  for 
example,  bake  beets,  blanch  green  beans,  peel  and  saute  peppers, 
steam  pumpkin.  The  recipes  follow,  and  they  are  full  of  ideas  that 
seem  so  right  you  wonder  why  you  didn't  think  of  them— place 
your  roast  chicken  on  a  bed  of  let t in  c  leaves  to  prevent  sticking 
and  cut  down  on  fat;  put  saufecd  cucumbers,  still  crunchy,  with 

Above:  Morash  and  staff  at  the  Straight  Wharf,  in  Nantucket. 


herbs  over  pasta  before  serving;  add  chopped  sorrel  leaves  to  stir- 
fried  chicory. 

In  the  three  years  since  it  was  published,  Morash's  Victory  Gar- 
den has  sold  enormous  numbers  of  copies  for  a  cookbook — 1 0,000 
in  hardcover  and  120,000  in  paperback.  Much  of  its  popularity 
can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  many  influences  Morash  draws 
on — French,  Italian,  Indian,  Moroccan,  Greek,  and  Chinese. 
Yet,  for  all  of  the  borrowing,  the  book  is  solidly  American. 
Morash  doesn't  slight  such  favorites  as  corn  pudding,  various 
chowders,  and  pumpkin  pie.  Neither  does  she  restrict  the 
audience  to  vegetarians  or  dieters — the  recipes  call  for  generous 
amounts  of  cream,  butter,  flour,  and  bread  crumbs,  although  she 
unfailingly  gives  ways  of  altering  recipes  to  reduce  fat.  Morash's 
idea  of  what  goes  well  with  what,  and  how  long  and  how  it  should 
be  cooked,  governs  the  book  rather  than  strict  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  a  foreign  cuisine.  The  Cook's  Magazine  recently  recog- 
nized her  bold  yet  practical  creativity  by  naming  her  one  of  the 
first  fifty  members  of  its  Who's  Who  of  Cooking  in  America. 

In  choosing  fish  as  her  next  topic,  Morash  inadvertently  antic- 
ipated another  trend,  the  movement  away  from  high-cholesterol 
meat  dishes.  Just  as  years  of  confronting  bushels  of  vegetables 
from  her  husband's  gardening  prepared  her  to  write  the  vegetable 
book,  nine  summers  of  cooking  fish  at  the  Straight  Wharf  have 
prepared  her  to  write  about  sea  fare.  The  menu  at  the  restaurant 
reflects  both  of  her  interests  and  her  fertile  culinary  imagination: 
it  is  here  that  she  perfects  many  of  her  ideas.  A  warm,  generous 
woman  who  sees  the  humor  in  almost  any  situation,  Morash  man- 
ages in  the  kitchen  of  the  Straight  Wharf  to  be  at  once  easygoing 
and  unmistakably  in  command. 

The  front  of  the  restaurant  is  a  large,  airy  room  paneled  in  gray 
shingle.  John  Gifford,  the  owner  of  the  Straight  Wharf  and  an 
architect,  designed  it;  his  wife,  Elaine,  who  is  the  on-the-spot 
manager,  hung  the  high  ceiling  with  banners  in  soft  colors  that 
she  painted  and  dyed.  The  Giffords  want  customers  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  a  friend's  house  where  they  can  relax  and  have  good 
food  that  is  neither  heavy  nor  elaborate. 

The  room  is  empty  during  the  day  because  the  restaurant, 
which  is  open  from  Memorial  Day  to  the  middle  of  September, 
serves  only  dinner.  A  preparation  staff  spends  the  afternoon  peel- 
ing, seeding,  and  chopping  twenty  pounds  of  tomatoes  for  the 
night's  soups  and  sauces;  marinating  sole  in  oil,  pepper,  scallions, 
and  lemon  juice  for  a  mousse  to  be  served  atop  slices  of  poached 
salmon;  mixing  up  batches  of  tarragon-mustard  sauce  and  paprika 
butter  for  grilled  salmon  and  steamed  red  snapper;  and  pureeing 
freshly  picked  beach  plums  for  a  sauce  to  be  served  on  locally 
smoked  pheasant.  (The  menu  changes  every  day. )  In  the  bakery, 
a  small  room  off  the  kitchen,  Jean  Orr,  a  young,  expert  baker, 
rolls  out  puff  pastry  on  a  long  marble  counter  for  a  strawberry  and 
blueberry  tart.  Morash's  nephew,  Jeffrey,  hlets  halibut,  explain- 
ing that  he  throws  away  so  much  meat  because  it  is  grainier  than 
the  prime  sections  that  will  be  used.  No  one  raises  a  voice  except 
to  top  someone  else's  punch  line. 

The  night  staff — last  summer,  it  included  cooking  students  and 
one  of  Morash's  two  daughters — assembles  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  by  the  time  the  first  orders  come  in,  at  about  seven-rifteen,  no 
one  has  time  to  joke.  Morash  marks  each  check  with  symbols  tor 
the  main  courses  and  charts  a  sequence  by  the  minute  so  that  all 
the  orders  for  one  table  will  be  done  at  the  same  rime.  Then 
Elaine,  filling  in  ascook  for  the  vegetables  and  soups,  and  Jeffrey, 
who  cooks  the  sauteed  dishes  and  puts  the  baked  dishes  in  the 
oven,  try  to  keep  out  of  each  other's  way  as  they  scramble  to 
adhere  to  Morash's  schedule.  Morash  herself  tends  to  all  the 
meals  and  adds  final  touches  to  those  needing  special  attention — 
one  day  last  summer,  it  was  a  roast  lobster  with  salsa,  the  most 
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Above:  Morash  selects  fresh  produce  at  Moor's  End,  then  examines 
the  catch  oj  the  diiy  at  Glidden's  Island  Seafood. 


r 


Above:  Maltese  scampi,  a  seafood  paella  created  by  Morash;  below,  her  husband,  Russell  Morash,  in  his  victory  garden,  near  Boston. 


expensive  dish  on  the  menu.  Nor  everything  works  perfectly. 
Several  plates  of  sole  in  parchment  come  hack  hecause  they're 
underdone.  Plateedges  spotted  with  .1  last  touch  oi  heurre  noir  for 
the  soft  she  IN  must  he  retrieved  from  the  waitress  who  is  balancing 
the  tray  on  her  way  our. 

The  tension  is  re.il  ,md  the  concentration  almost  fierce,  espe- 
cially at  the  stoves,  hut  Morash  presides  with  reassuring  confi- 
dence and  even  c  aim.  When  the  last  <  irders  for  the  second  sitting 
go  out  and  the  waiters  and  hushoys  dig  in  to  the  left*  ivers  vege- 
tables, pasta,  and  creamed  potatoes  the  place  has  the  .111  <  >l  .1 
home  kitchen  hue  ,ir  night  after  the  quests  have  gone.  Morash, 
who  earned  .1  degree  in  stage  design,  says  that  this  is  the  closest 
she  has  come  to  her  happy  memories  o|  summer  stock,  when  a 
disparate  group  focused  its  ralenrs  on  giving  the  customer  a  good 
evening  and  winning  his  applause.  Who  wouldn't  want  to  work 
for  Marian  Morash?  Julia  Child  says 
why  she  so  likes  having  her  around: 
"She's  an  earth  mother." 

The  Straight  Wharf  is  a  very 
pleasant  pi, ice  to  spend  an  evening, 
whether  in  the  restaurant  or  in  rhe 
livelier  bar  in  rhe  front,  where  cus- 
tomers cm  order  appetizers  and  des- 
serts. People  do  applaud,  by  coming 
hack  several  tunes  a  week  during  the 
summer  and  making  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  reservation  on  weekends. 


Man. in  Morash's  welcoming  spirit  and  skill,  and  the  (  iittords' 
belief  in  disc  reel,  iinlussy  service,  tell  in  the  quahry  of  rhe  food 
and  the'  obvious  pleasure  the  staff  takes  in  working  there'. 

Marian  Morash  qualifies  as  a  member  of  the  original  club  ot 
|uli  a  (  ahild  disciples.  Like  the  others,  she  taught  herself  to  cook  by 
following  step  by  step  the  recipes  in  the  two  volumes  of  Mastering 
the  An  oj  French  (  booking.  Unlike  them,  she  had  a  final  result  to 
which  to  compare  her  own — finished  dishes  that  Child  herself 
had  cooked  and  sent  to  her  producer's  wife.  (Russell  Morash  has 
produced  <  child's  television  programs  for  twenty  years. )  Morash 
has  eaten  excellent  food  all  her  life.  I  ler  father  was  a  professi<  hi 
ally  trained  chef  who  owned  a  restaurant  in  Old  Lyme,  (  !onne<  I 
i<  ut,  and  hei  mother  was  a  "wonderful"  cook  who  prepared  the 
family's  meals.  Marian  herself  didn't  bother  to  cook,  however, 
until  she  had  her  daughters  to  feed  and  the  example  of  ( 'hi  Id  nghr 

at  hand  to  follow. 

Two  frequent  guests  at  the  dinnei 
parties  where  Morash  and  her 
friends  tried  <  iut  some  of  (  child's 
dishes  were  the(  iittords.  They  asked 
Morash  and  Susan  Mayer,  a  friend 
and  fellow  cook  who  now  has  ,1 
catering  business  in  Boston,  if  they 
would  like  to COok  at  a  rest  am  ant  rhe 
(  nlli  ads  were  planning  to  open  in  a 
former  laundromat  at  the  main  dock 
in   Nantucket.     I  he   (iittords   were 


Above:  Morash  picks  wild  beach  plums  for  a  sauce  she  will  serve  with  local  smoked  pheasant  at  the  Straight  Wharf  (also  seen  below). 


crazy,  Morash  and  Mayer  thought.  Then  the  two  women  started 
poking  around  local  restaurants  and  designing  a  dream  profession- 
al kitchen.  The  Straight  Wharf  opened  in  1976  and  to  their 
delight  was  crowded  from  the  start. 

In  1978,  Morash  hegan  her  regular  tour-minute  appearances 
cooking  vegetables  on  the  "Victory  Garden"  series.  By  1979,  the 
hundreds  of  letters  asking  for  her  recipes  led  her  and  the  staff  at 
WGBH  to  approach  various  publishers  with  a  proposal  tor  a  cook- 
book based  on  the  series.  The  high  bidder  was  Judith  Jones,  the 
editor  at  Alfred  A.  Knopf  who  first  published  Child  and  who  has 
played  a  large  part  in  increasing  American  consciousness  of  good 
food.  "She's  a  real  cook  who  writes  absolutely  tor  people  at 
home,"  Jones  says.  "Her  ideas  come  from  what  she's  confronted 
with  on  the  kitchen  counter." 

The  one  year  that  the  book  was  supposed  to  take  turned 
into  three.  "I  spent  a  month  on  each  vegetable,  doing 
all  I  could  think  of  with  it  until  my  family  wouldn't 
come  home  anymore,"  Morash  says.  Her  writer,  Jane 
Doerter,  helped  with  research  on  technical  information  and 
turned  Morash's  "very  rough  notes"  into  prose  that  pleased  them 
both.  The  design  staff  at  WGBH  participated  in  the  book,  which 
takes  the  reader  both  to  the  Straight  Wharf  and  into  the  Mo- 
rashes'  kitchen  in  Lexington,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston. 
Morash  embarked  last  fall  on  the  same  sort  of  research  on  fish. 
She  gives  the  preparation  of  snapper  as  an  example  of  how  she 
works.  "I  loved  it  poached  but  not  broiled,"  she  savs.  "Baked  was 
somewhere  in  between.  You  can  learn  only  by  cooking  a  fish  each 
way  several  times,  which  most  people  don't  have  time  to  do."  She 
hit  on  sea  bass  as  a  substitute  for  the  Straight  Wharf 's  trademark 
sttiped  bass,  which  is  now  all  but  impossible  to  find  because  of 
pollution  and  overfishing  ("The 
fishing  industry  on  Nantucket  is 
something  of  a  whim"). 

The  research  outside  of  her  kitch- 
en is  even  more  important  tor  the 
fish  book.  "1  have  so  much  to  learn 
that  other  people  must  want  to 
know,"  she  says.  "Is  harpooned 
swordfish  better  than  long-line.'' 
What  are  the  differences  among  var- 
ious kinds  of  scallops,  and  among 
the  several   fish   marketed  as  sole, 


which  can  be  anything  from  flounder  to  plaice?"  She  reports  a 
general  indifference  among  the  fishermen  she  talks  to,  who,  like 
many  gardeners,  don't  much  care  about  how  something  should  be 
cooked. 

Retailers  aren't  much  better,  she  finds.  She  describes  a  cooking 
demonstration  tor  which  she  had  been  promised  first-rate  ingre- 
dients from  the  local  fish  market.  "I  got  hateful  fish,"  she  says. 
"Rank  sole,  and  three-quarters  of  the  mussels  dead.  The  woman 
who  bought  them  was  intelligent  and  assumed  that  because  it  was 
a  nice  market  with  nice  people  she'd  get  top  quality.  People  need 
to  know  that  open  mussels  are  dead." 

Morash  plans  to  make  the  fish  book  as  easy  to  use  as  the  vege- 
table book,  ordering  chapters  alphabetically,  always  giving  di- 
etetic versions  of  recipes,  and  choosing  photographs  that  teach. 
"So  many  people  are  interested  in  fish  these  days  but  don't  know 
what  they're  seeing  in  the  market,"  she  says.  "1  want  to  give  a  lot 
of  practical  information  that  will  help  the  consumer."  Morash 
will  travel  south  and  west  in  her  researches  in  order  to  make  the 
book  national,  and  she  will  doubtless  discover  regional  recipes 
that  in  combination  with  bet  own  ideas  will  make  her  fish  book 
the  classic  that  the  vegetable  book  has  become. 

The  work  for  the  book  could  well  turn  into  a  television  series. 
The  Morashes  still  continue  with  the  "Victory  Garden"  series, 
now  in  its  tenth  season,  and  Morash  has  become  at  ease  on  cam- 
era. She  goes  on  working  with  Child,  still  the  master  cooking 
teacher  on  television;  last  winter  she  again  served  as  executive 
chef  tor  a  series  of  teaching  cassettes  that  Child  filmed  in  Califor- 
nia. Her  patience,  a.ood  humor,  and  eagerness  to  explain  every 
step  make  her  a  natural  successor  to  <  ahild.  "She's  very,  very 
good,"  Child  says.  "She's  always  in  charge,  vet  she  is  open  to 
suggestion.  She  has  a  juicy  approach.  It's  been  amazing  to  see  her 

go  from  a  blushing  bride  to  the  most 
passionate  cook." 

That  passion  is  something  Mo- 
rash imparts,  to  the  cooks  she  is 
commanding,  to  the  devoted  fol- 
lowing the  Victory  Garden  Cookbook 
has  attracted,  and  to  the  gardeners 
who  watch  her  on  television.  She 
sparks  people  with  excitement  .bout 
doing  what  usually  seems  like  < i  bum 
drum  obligation — eating  what's 
good  tot  them.  O 


NOW  SHOWING 
AT  THE 

KIMBELL 


Early  in  1984,  Fort  Worth's 
Kimbell  Art  Museum  acquired 
a  major  Tiepolo,  an  extraordi- 
nary early  portrait  byMiro,  and 
what  is  now  the  only  ( laspai 
David  Friedrich  in  American 
hands.  After  capturing  Mich  pn:es,  a  mu- 
seum director  might  justifiably  rest  tor  a 
while,  it  only  to  contemplate  his  new  trea- 
sures. Not  the  Kimhell's  Edmund  P.  Pills- 
hur\.  Between  September  and  November, 
the  museum  took  steps  to  make  five  more 
major  acquisitions.  Two  were  paintings 
that  had  all  hut  dropped  out  of  sight,  long 
untraced  by  scholars  or  dealers. 

Pillshury's  haul — a  quartet  of  old  mas- 
ters and  an  ancient  Egyptian  figure,  each, 
except  one,  valued  at  approximately  one 
million  dollars — hears  prolonged  contem- 
plation. There  is,  to  begin  with,  a  Poussin, 
formerly  in  the  Cook  Collection,  in  Rich- 
mond, England.  Entitled  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  painted  in  the  1620s,  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  classical  sensuality.  Next — now 
being  readied  t>  >r  a  September  unveiling — 
is  Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Le  Strange,  hy  I  lans 
Holhein  the  Younger,  the  costliest  of  the 
lot.  Painted  in  1536,  the  portrait  of  the 
member  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII 
remained  in  the  Le  Strange  family  until 
1923,  when  it  was  sold  to  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. In  1943,  it  passed  from  his  collection 
into  the  hands  of  a  private  collector,  who 
sold  it  to  the  Kimbell  for  a  multimillion- 
dollar  price.  And  then  there  is  the  seven- 
teenth-century masterpiece  Peasant  Interi- 
or with anOldFlute  Player,  attributed  to  the 
greatest  of  the  three  Le  Nain  brothers, 

From  ancient  Egypt,  a  rare  undefaced  statue 
of  Queen  Hatshepsut  s  steward  Senenmul. 


FORT  WORTH'S 

JEWEL  OF 

A  MUSEUM 

KEEPS  GETTING 

BETTER 

BY  FAYETTE  HICKOX 


who  shared  a  distinctive  style  of  rendering 
peasant  life  and  signed  their  works  with 
their  last  name  only.  No  fewer  than  seven 
copies  of  the  Kimhell's  painting  hang  in 
European  collections.  The  original,  now 
in  the  Kimbell,  was  believed  lost  until,  in 
1978,  the  great  English  dealer  David  Car- 
ntt  discovered  it  in  a  private  collection. 
When  it  came  onto  the  market,  the  Kim- 
bell pounced.  The  Egyptian  figure  dates 
from  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (1567-1320 
B.C.)  and  depicts  Senenmut,  steward,  ad- 
ministrator, and  architect  under  Queen 
Hatshepsut.  It  is  in  unusually  fine  condi- 
tion. Senenmut  evidently  fell  from  favor 
with  his  queen,  and  most  monuments 
depicting  him  have  been  defaced. 

The  most  unusual  and  important  of  the 
new  acquisitions  is  unquestionably  Four 
Figures  on  a  Step,  by  Bartolome"  Esteban 
Munllo.  Painted  around  1660,  it  is  un- 
common both  for  its  subject  matter  and  its 
provenance.  Richard  Feigen,  the  New 
York  art  dealer,  happened  upon  the  paint- 
ing through  a  chance  meeting  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  A  fel- 
low guest  had  acquired  the  painting  along 
with  a  nearby  house,  given  to  her  and  her 
sister  hy  her  mother.  Experts  had  told  her 
it  was  a  copy.  Would  Mr.  Feigen  mind  rak- 
ing a  look?  Feigen  did,  and  soon  learned 
not  only  that  the  painting  was  original  but 
also  that  if  was  one  of  Murillo's  most 
important  genre  paintings.  Its  where- 
abouts had  been  unknown  for  decades. 
Widely  published  (it  appears  in  as  popular 
a  reference  series  as  the  Pelican  History  of 
Art),  Four  Figures  was  sought  hy  the  Prado 

From  Henry  V Ill's  England,  Sir  Thomas  Le 
Strange,  painted  by  Holbein  the  Younger. 
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tor  its  1982  Murillo  show,  bur  it  could  not 
he  found. 

The  painting,  says  Pillshury,  "has  a  lot 
of  soul."  And  man  retations.  Ed- 

ward Sullivan,  pr<  >\  h  New 

York  University  and  n  panish 


A  goddess  in  rapture:  semi  t  in 

Pou.ssm'.s  t'olupt  notes  Venu 


paintings,  finds  it  fraught  with  erotic  sym- 
bolism— it  is  pr<  ibably  a  si  cue  i  it  pn  istitu- 
tion,  with  the  young  man  and  the  girl 
perhaps  both  prostitutes,  and  the  bespec- 
tacled old  woman  a  procuress.  Seven 
teenth-century  Spanish  pictures  with 
strong  erotic  connotations  are,  he  says, 
'highly  unusual,  to  say  the  least." 

Pillshury,  noting  the  general  difficulty 


in  interpreting  genu-  paintings,  allows 
that  l-Dur  Figures  may  depict  a  s<  eneol  pro- 
curement but  adds  that  it  might  also  repre- 
sent the  Three  Ages  of  Man  <  >r  he  an  .illu- 
sion to  the  five  senses  or  to  the  theater.  In 
any  case,  it  is  not  a  hawdy  picture  in  the 
maimer  of  hutch  paintings  of  the  same- 
period,  though  a  previous  owner,  e.isih 
scandalized,  did  take  the  measure  ol  hav- 
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IF  THE  GETTY  IS  NOT 
THE  COMPETITOR,  THYSSEN  IS. 


ing  the  child's  torn  trousers  painted  over. 
At  the  kimbell,  his  bottom  is  revealed 
once  again. 

Why  does  the  Kimbell  score  such  coups 
over  competing  museums?  One  reason 
surely  lies  with  the  alertness  of  Pillsbury 
and  his  staff,  the  clarity  of  their  goals  for 
the  collection,  and  their  solid  aesthetic 
judgment  as  well.  Though  critics  may  carp 


about  the  acquisitions — "Pillsbury  ad- 
mires rarity  over  actual  punch  and  quali- 
ty," says  one  curator — they  remain  in  a 
minority.  After  all,  the  proof  of  the  Kim- 
bell's  policies  hangs  in  public,  on  the  walls 
of  a  museum  that  has  been  called  the  best 
of  its  size  in  America. 

"All  that  oil  money!"  sighs  an  envious 
curator.  In  fact,  the  Kimbell's  $100  mil- 
lion endowment  is  only  partly  in  oil  royal- 
ties. The  funds  come  from  the  estate  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kay  Kimbell,  who  in  the  1930s 
established  a  foundation  to  build  a  mu- 
seum and  create  a  collection.  Kimbell 
began  as  a  grain  trader  in  north  Texas, 
gradually  amassing  a  small  empire  of  gro- 
cery stores  and  holdings  in  real  estate,  gas, 
and  even  some  oil.  At  his  death,  in  1964, 
he  owned  more  than  one  hundred  compa- 
nies. He  and  his  wife,  Velma,  left  their 
entire  estate  to  the  museum,  as  yet 
unbuilt.  Part  of  the  legacy  was  "the  Kim- 
bell Bequest,"  French  and  English  por- 
traits of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries — a  core  collection  of  sorts 
though  not,  in  Pillsbury's  phrase,  "a  col- 
lection of  masterworks  by  any  means." 
The  museum  opened  in  1972. 

The  annual  income  from  endowment 
comes  to  about  $10  million,  of  which  $3 
milium  is  spent  on  operations.  The  re- 
maining $7  million  is  the  purchase  fund, 
the  second-highest  in  the  nation.  New 
York's  mighty  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
spent  only  about  $2.5  million  a  year  on 
acquisitions;  the  National  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  spent  close  to  $4 
million;  and  the  Getty  Museum,  in  Mali- 
bu,  California,  is  thought  to  have  a  whop- 
ping $100  million  available.  Does  Pills- 
bury— who  was  offered  the  directorship  ot 
i he  *.  Jetty  but  turned  it  down — feel  shad- 
owed by  the  Getty  as  he  stalks  master- 
pieces.' "Overshadowed,  I  should  say,"  he 
replies  with  a  laugh.  "In  areas  such  as  old 
master  paintings  we  are  looking  tor  similar 
things:  special  works  ot  special  quality.  But 
if  the  Getty  is  not  the  competitor,  it  will  be 
Baron  Thyssen,  or  museums,  or  private 
collectors.  It's  not  just  Da\  id  and  Goliath, 
as  if  the  rest  of  the  world  didn't  exist." 

Pillsbury,  like  many  another  astute  pur- 
chaser, tends  to  buy  from  private  dealers 
rather  than  at  public  auctions.  Dealers,  he 
says,  give  the  kimbell  trustees,  with  whom 
he  works  closely,  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider a  work  before  giving  final  approval. 


Genre  painting:  Le  Nam's  Peasant  Interior 

with  an  Old  Flute  Player  (top).  Allegory?: 

Munllo's  Four  Figures  on  a  Step. 


His  curatorial  staff,  too,  has  the  chance  to 
research  and  study  works  thoroughly. 
Pillsbury  does  not  care  for  the  glare  of  pub- 
lic ity  that  comes  with  public  auctions,  and 
he  dislikes  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible, 
when  buying  at  auction,  to  keep  the  pur- 
chase price  a  secret  or  to  tune  the 
announcement  ot  the  acquisition.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  matter  of  quality.  Pillsbury 
finds  that  the  most  desirable  works  are 
generally  found  on  the  private  market. 
"What  is  the  lasl  expensive  picture  an 
American  museum  bought  at  auction?"  he 
asks  rhetorically.  (One  answer:  Cezanne's 
Portrait  oj  a  Peasant  ma  Blue  Blouse,  sold  at 
the  Henry  Ford  sale  at  Christie's  in  1980 
tor  $4,290,000  to  none  other  than  the 
Kimbell.) 

While  on  the  subject,  Pillsbury  contin- 
ues, "The  things  we  buy  are  not  necessarily 
the  most  expensive,"  and  then  adds,  with 
mock  gravity,  "We're  not  scared  of  paying 
a  reasonable  price."  They  will  have  to, 
especially  given  Pillsbury's  wish  list:  Ti- 
tian, Delacroix,  van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  a 
painting  by  Degas.  I 


Fayette  Hickox  is  a  writer  whose  interests 
range  from  fine  art  to  Euroyen. 
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BAKELITE 

ENVY 


DEPRESSION-ERA  PLASTIC  COSTUME  JEWELRY 
HAS  BECOME  A  HOT  ITEM 

BY  ANDREA  Dl  NOTO  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SANDI  FELLMAN 


Faye  Walters,  an  Indiana  dealer 
in  fine  Americana,  calls  Bake- 
lite jewelry  "my  private  fanati 
cism."  Alice  I  )enney,  head  of 
the  Private  Arts  F<  iundati<  >n,  in 
Washington,  IXC,'.,  says  she  has  sold 
some  i»t  her  good  jewelry  "just  to  mess 
around  with  Bakelite."  The  New  York 
caterer  Peggy  Cone,  with  an  estimated 
1,000  bracelets  in  her  collection, 
avows  thar  she'd  rather  wear  "arml<  iai  Is 
of  plastic  than  diamonds."  Andjenette 
Kahn,  president  of  the  IX.'  Comics 
publishing  empire,  confesses  to  experi- 
encing "Bakelite  envy"  when  she  hears 
about  unusual  items  in  other  collec- 
tions— although  her  own  is  impressive 
both  for  quality  and  for  variety. 

"Bakelite  envy"  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tional hazard  in  this  competitive  col- 
lecting field,  even  among  those  /ho 
can  well  afford  the  real  thing.  It  matters  not  that  the  "^ems"  in 
question  are  in  tact  plastic,  I  )epression-era  costume  jewelry  that 
once  sold  for  from  a  few  cents  to  a  few  dollars.  What  is  so  appeal- 


ing about  it  is  a  sta^erm^  diversity  ol 
remarkable  design  -ranging  from  coo 
deco  abstractions  to  the  amusingly 
folksy — alon^  with  something  like  ; 
mystique  surrounding  the  manual  fron 
which  all  these  enviable  objects  an 
made. 

For  most  collectors,  "Bakelite"  is  ;: 
term  that  calls  up  an  era  characterized 
by  the  "modeme"  streamlined  forms 
and  vivid  colors  of  machine-age  indus- 
trial artifacts.  Bakelite  has  become  I 
code  word  for  the  period  that  greeted 

the  appearance  of  industrial  design  as , 
bona  fide  profession,  at  the  inception  ol 
the  modern  plastics  industry.  As  the 
first  entirely  man-made  material,  Bake- 
lite inaugurated  this  industry. 

Bakelite  Colle<  t  ions  are  so  dec  orativc 

and  lighthearted  in  design  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  this  seductive 
material  was  born  out  of  the  search  for  more-efficient  electrical 
insulation.  Bakelite  is  a  trade  name,  coined  in  1908  hy  Dr.  Lee 
Baekeland,  a  chemist  who  devised  a  process  for  converting  a  vis- 


Above:  A  hoard  of  the  very  best  Bakelite  Inns,  mimicking  real  objects:  picture  hats,  hearts,  hands,  radishes,  shoes  with  holes  (the 

Depression!),  animals — including  a  giraffe  with  mobile  head  and  a  lurking  alligator.  (  )pposite:  Karen's  arms  are  loaded  with  Bakelite 

bracelets — one  with  five  laminated  colors,  others  plaid,  polka-dotted,  chrome  trimmed — and  a  pair  of  matching  toothed  c  uffs. 
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cous  resin  made  from  carbolic  acid  (phenol)  and  formaldehyde 
into  a  permanently  hard,  heat-  and  moisture-resistant  solid.  Dr. 
Baekeland  discovered  that  by  subjecting  this  phenolic  resin  to 
very  high  heat  and  pressure,  he  could  alter  its  chemical  structure. 
The  effect,  called  polymerization,  occurs  when  carbon  atoms  of 
small  molecules  link  up  to  form  a  giant  macromolecule,  or  poly- 
mer. Plasticity,  or  moldability,  is  the  essence  of  a  polymer.  Sim- 
ple polymers  include  natural  materials  like  the  tree  resin  amber 
and  the  semisynthetic  plastic  Celluloid  (a  combination  of  cellu- 
lose— plant  fiber — and  nitric  and  sulfuric  acids),  invented  in 
1868.  Because  they  can  be  remelted  when  subjected  to  heat,  they 
are  called  thermoplastics,  and  their  impermanence  limits  their 
use.  Indeed,  Celluloid  is  violently  flammable  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  nitric  acid  in  the  formula.  Bake- 
lite,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  more 
complex  polymer,  cannot  be  remelted 
to  a  resinous  state  once  the  chemical 
change  has  occurred.  Thus  it  became 
the  first  thermosetting,  or  permanently 
molded,  plastic,  eminently  suitable  for 
electrical  insulation. 

Dr.  Baekeland  recognized  at 
once  that  the  resin  had 
enormous  potential  as  a 
molding  material  and  dub- 
bed it  "the  material  of  a 
thousand  uses."  By  the  early  1920s,  the 
Bakelite  Corporation  had  launched  an 
advertising  campaign  to  bring  this  in-  ^ 
triguing  message  to  the  public.  Travel-  ^- 
ing  road  shows  and  illustrated  cata- 
logues informed  consumers  of  the  many 
uses  of  phenolic  moldings:  steering 
wheels,  shaving-brush  handles,  light 
plugs,  babies'  teething  rings,  pipe  stems,  overcoat  buttons,  tele- 
phone receivers,  pinions  and  grinding  wheels,  billiard  balls,  cas- 
tanets, jewelry  novelties.  "In  colors  that  equal  clear  amber,  jade, 
ruby,  amethyst  or  emerald,"  ran  the  catalogue  copy,  "in  lustrous 
jets  and  golden  browns,  Bakelite  presents  a  permanent  material  of 
singular  beauty."  Pictured  were  pendant  and  bead  necklaces, 
drop  earrings,  and  faceted  bracelets,  all  fairly  delicate  in  imitation 
of  good  jewelry  in  the  prevailing,  Edwardian  style.  By  the  late 
1920s,  however,  after  the  cubistic  geometric  motifs  ot  art  deco 
had  been  introduced  at  the  Paris  Exposition  ot  1925,  plastic- 
jewelry  designers  followed  the  high-fashion  arbiters  into  more 
daring  and,  eventually,  whimsical  forms. 

Bakelite,  or  phenolic  resin,  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  had 
special  properties  that  suited  it  to  the  bolder  styles:  it  was  rock 
hard  and  could  withstand  machine  fabrication;  it  could  be  tum- 
ble-polished, like  gemstones,  to  a  hiyh  luster.  For  making  deco- 


rative objects  not  meant  to  withstand  heavy  wear  and  tear,  the 
resin  was  cast  in  molds  without  the  opacifying  fillers  that  were 
mixed  with  industrial-use  resin.  It  was  then  baked  hard  over  sev- 
eral days  or  weeks.  Cast  resin  was  more  fragile.  It  was  also  trans- 
lucent, having  been  colored  with  transparent  dyes  and  often  mar- 
bleized  before  casting.  The  commonest  colors  were  jewel  tones, 
not  only  in  imitation  of  the  real  thing  but  also  because  the  resin 
itself — amber-colored  in  its  natural  state — did  not  always  com- 
bine successfully  with  pastels  and  whites,  which  tended  to  yellow 
with  age  and  exposure  to  light. 

Jewelry  and  myriad  household  objects  were  fashioned  from  pre- 
formed cast-resin  sheet,  rod,  and  tube.  For  making  a  bracelet,  a 
"blank"  was  sliced  from  a  cast-resin  tube,  then  carved  with  power 
lathes  by  a  fabricator  who  probably  had 
some  art-school  training.  The  finished 
carving  was  buffed  and  tumble-polished 
and  sometimes  decorated  with  metal, 
additional  plastic  ornaments,  or  rhine- 
stones.  Such  jewelry  was  also  made  by 
amateur  craftsmen  who  got  their  in- 
structions from  publications  like  Popu- 
lar Scierxce  Monthly.  Brooches  and  pen- 
dants were  made  the  same  way,  but 
from  sheet  stock.  Necklaces  were  usual- 
ly combinations  of  phenolic  ornaments 
hung  from  chains  made  of  the  light- 
weight thermoplastic  cellulose  acetate 
or  from  chrome  links,  which  were  pop- 
ular in  France  and  Germany,  where 
styling  remained  fairly  restrained  and 
sophisticated.  Among  the  costliest  ex- 
amples ot  art  deco  plastic  jewelry  are 
geometric  necklaces  and  bracelets 
made  by  the  French  designer  August 
Bona:  in  the  1920s,  though  he  probably 
worked  not  only  in  Bakelite  but  also  in  the  milk-based  casein 
plastic  Galalith,  from  which  quantities  of  jewelry  and  buttons 
were  made  in  the  pre-Bakelite  era. 

American  phenolic  jewelry  was  bold,  colorful,  often  playful. 
En  masse  a  collection  has  the  mouthwatering  appeal  of  a  display 
ease  in  a  candy  store.  Stacked  bracelets  glow  like  giant  Life  Sav- 
ers; brooches  and  necklaces  often  sport  nuggets  and  slices  the  size 
and  color  of  gumdrops  and  sourballs.  In  tact,  many  of  the  most 
delightful  forms  are  shaped  like  edibles,  mainly  miniature  fruits 
and  vegetables,  including  scrumptious-looking  red  peppers,  car- 
rots, oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,  pears,  cherries,  even  pickles. 
Jewelry  was  created  around  scores  of  other  realistic  themes  in 
which  collectors  specialize.  Leaves  and  floral  motifs  are  most  pop- 
ular, along  with  animals  (horses  and  dogs  are  common;  exotic 
creatures  like  kangaroos  and  dragons,  rare).  There  are  represen- 
tations of  sporting  equipment    (footballs,    megaphones,    ice 


Opposite:  Miriam  wears  another  sumptuous  armload  of  Bakelite  bangles,  richly  colored  and  deeply  carved  with  floral  and  abstract  motifs, 

one  suggesting  dice.  On  her  bra,  a  carved  "ivory"  flower.  Above:  A  queen  of  hearts,  wearing  a  giant  Bakelite  padlock  heart  (originally 

a  lapel  pin  that  appeared  cm  Life's  cover  in  1941),  around  her  neck,  a  string  of  Bakelite  hearts. 
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Karen  and  Miriayn  armed  to  the 
among  theii  trophies  a  Bakelite  li 
bracelet  with  rhine stones  surrounding 
Bakelite  cabochon ;  <>m;  a  carved 
racelet  with  fiery  dragons;  clear  carved 
?ts  with  paint'  i  t  nsscross  lines, ' 
with  pelka  dots,  or  wrapped  in  chrome 
strips;  and  a  group  >f  carved 
'amber"  bangles  with  /isf  swimming 
rovnd  and  roun. 


■ 


— \ 


rulers),  fashion  items  (picture-      butterscotch  tone.  Alice  Denney,  who  collects  such  "butter- 
■d  polka  dots),  and  a  vast  miscellany  that      scotch  bangles,"  prefers  plastic  to  real  ivory,  much  to  the  surprise 
;of  c  hampagne  with      of  those  who  don't  understand  the  symptoms  of  Bakelite  fever. 

vhov  boots  and 

.    even    Bakelite   Buddhas. 

The   traditional   motifs  ot   hand-*   and 


s  are  also  well  represented. 
One  might  assume  that  such  imagi- 
native, exuberant  design  was  intended 
tor  a  youthful  market,  but  it  had  much 

mmon  with — and  probably  bor- 
•  heavily  from — the  costume  jew- 
elry designed  tor  Elsa  Schiaparelli  by 
le.'.n   Schlumberger,   Salvador   Dali, 

'octeau,  and  other  artists  in  the 
late  1930s  and  1940s.  Schiap's  sense  of 
the  birarre  ,b  well  as  her  love  of  surreal- 
istic imagery  encouraged  these  artists  to 
produce  brightly  colored  ornaments 

!  like  everything  from  animals, 
vegetables,    and   insects  to  padlocks, 

-.    and  lobsters.    No  doubt   she 

appreciated  the  Life  magazine  cover  of 

April  28,  1941,  depicting  a  fashionable 

in  wearing  a  large  red  Bakelite 

md-key  padlock  brooch  on  her  chic  wool  jacket 
Whether  designs  were  naive  or  sophisticated,  Bakelite  jewelry 
h  a  not  tor  the  timid.  A  far  cry  from  the  tasteful  diamond  bra<  elet 
were  the  enormous  carved  bangles  inspired  by  examples  i  >f  primi 
rive   jewelry  —  pri- 
marily  African   ivo- 

rh.U  had  been 
i'ispl  ived  in  Europe 
at  the  ( Colonial  Ex- 
•  ion  of  19  51. 
These  had  greatest 
ippeal    among   the 

garde,  person- 
ified by  Naiu 
nard,  a  darling  of 
cafe  soc  iety  in  Paris 
ind  1  ondon  during 
the  1920s  and  1930s. 

i  il  Beaton  por- 
traits, she  is  seen 
wearing  armloads  of 

\  fric  an   ivory 

lets    she    col- 
1  e c  red      by      t  h e 
hundreds.    European 
lers,    too,    were 
nated   and    in- 
spired by  these  "bar- 
baric" designs   and 
emulated   them   in 
ry    and    metal. 
Pla  t"  s  fabricators,  working  in  their  inexpensive  and  accommo- 

■  resin,  followed  suit  ami  produced  thousands  in  every  color, 
including  ers.it:  ivory,  which  by  now  has  darkened  to  a  mellow, 


Bracelets  were  also  reverse  carved 
and  hand  colored  in  transparent  resin. 
Dr.  Robert  Lerch,  who  has  been  col- 
lecting for  about  eight  years,  has  six, 
"all  extremely  rare,  some  the  only 
known  examples  of  their  kind — a  big 
fish  chasing  a  school  of  little  ones.  I 
know  all  the  best  collectors,  and  no  one 
ias  ever  come  across  one  of  these,  or 
the  elephants,  or  the  geese  1  have, 
either.  And  one  with  a  big  fish  inside  is 
one  of  only  three  in  existence,  and  one 
of  the  others  is  cracked." 

A  more  complicated  technique  in- 
volved laminating  multiple  thin  layers 
ol   different-colored   resin   to   form   a 
striped,  "perits  fours"  edge.  Ibis  style, 
now  in  great  favor,   is  most  effective 
when  individual  pieces  are  carved  in 
the  troinpc  l'oeil  manner  to  resemble 
ooped  and  folded  ribbon.  In  a  spirit  far 
removed  from  this  elegant  approach  is  a 
rollicking,  polka-dot  eftei  t  ,n  hieved  by  setting  preformed  rods  ot 
resm  into  c  asting  of  a  (  outlasting  color.  When  slued  c  rossways, 
the  rods  appear  as  dots.  "I'm  told  that  I  probably  have  the  defini- 
tive collection  of  polka  dots,"  says  Susan  Freeman,  who  has  been 

i  ollec  ting  for  seven- 
teen years.  "Like 
everything  else, 
there  are  Fords  and 
Rollses.  I  guess  I've 
got  the  Rollses.  But 
the  stuff  is  fun  to 
wear ,  even  the 
Fords.  That's  really 
how  you  get  hooked 
on  Bakelite  in  the 
Inst  place.  I  wear  it  at 
home,  when  I'm  just 
hanging  around,  and 
click  the  pieces  to- 
gether. This  plastic 
has  the  most  beauti- 
ful sound.  It's  not 
tinny  like  most  plas 
tics,  but  dense,  like 
the  sound  of  hitting  a 
c  oco  n  u  t  wit  h  a 
drumstk  k.  I  can't  ex- 
plain it,  really;  you'd 
have  to  have  clicked 
a  lot  ot  plastic  to 
know  what  1  mean! 
And  the  colors  are  fabulous — it's  just  fantastic  stuff." 

Bracelets  were  also  made  as  open  or  hinged  c  utfs  and  expansion 
bracelets  strung  on  elastic  .  (  luffs  could  be  designed  to  fit  the  wrist 


Abm  j:  Miriam  sports  a  carved-Bakelite  hat  with  cherries  and  cherry  ear  clips.  Below.  ( )n  Abi's  right  arm,  a  Freru  l\  a\  I  deco  expansion 
let  i  if  chrome  and  Bakelite.  Her  neckUices  are  of  Bakelite  and  chrome.  ( )n  her  left  wrist — for  contrast — a  Mexican  bracelet  of  silver, 
on;yx,  and  chrysoprase  that  does  not  manage  to  outdazzk  the  Bakelite. 
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HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY  BAKELITE 


There  is  only  one  foolproof  way  to 
identify  a  plastic:  by  the  hot-pin 
test.  Bakelite  is  hard  and  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  the  tip  of  a  red- 
hot  pin;  acrylic  and  polyester  are 
soft  and  melt  easily.  Alas,  one  cannot  per- 
form the  test  at  the  point  of  purchase,  so 
the  beginning  collector  must  become  fa- 
miliar with  stylistic  clues,  including 
colors,  motifs,  and  fabrication  techniques, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  old  from  the 
new.  Bakelite  colors  are  usually  rich  and 
jewellike — red,  green,  and  butterscotch 
are  common,  pastels  rare.  Carved  pieces  ( it 
Bakelite  show  unpolished  tool  marks  in 
the  crevices;  a  new,  molded  design  is  flos- 
sy all  over  and  often  exhibits  a  mold  seam. 
Cheap  acrylic  beads  are  molded,  and 
although  contemporary-art  jewelers  often 
rough-carve  acrylic,  they  rarely  try  to 
duplicate  the  intricate  floral  and  geomet- 
ric motifs  common  to  Bakelite.  Inlay  and 


layering  ot  plastic  in  contrasting  colors  is 
common  in  Bakelite,  as  is  inlay  ot  metal 
parts  and  rhinestones.  Some  new  deco- 
revival  costume  jewelry  is  reminiscent  ot 
Bakelite.  It  can  be  costly.  Examine  clasps 
and  hinges.  It  they  look  new,  the  piece  is 
probably  new.  Best  advice:  look  at  and 
handle  lots  ot  Bakelite  before  buying,  and 
it  possible  wear  real  Bakelite  when  shop- 
ping in  order  to  have  a  point  ot  compari- 
son. Never  buy  damaged  pieces  in  which 
the  plastic  itself  is  cracked  or  chipped.  A 
restrung  necklace  is  okay,  however,  as 
long  as  the  components  are  authentic.  Be 
familiar  with  contemporary  plastic-jewel- 
ry designs. 

The  best  sources  tor  vintage  plastic 
jewelry  are  street  tans,  flea  markets,  pri- 
vate dealers,  and  art  deco  galleries.  The 
Northeast  has  the  most  sources  and,  some 
think,  the  best  selection,  hut  good  stock 
has  been  unearthed  in  the  Midwest  and  on 


the  West  Coast.  Barbara  Strand,  who  sells 
regularly  at  such  major  flea  markets  as  The 
Heart  of  the  Mart,  in  Brimfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, advises  that  because  country 
people  rarely  bought  plastics,  it  is  best  to 
look  in  cities.  Some  leading  dealers: 
Ncic  Haven,  Connecticut:  City  Life,  19 
Edward  Street,  06511;  (203)  624-2967 
District  of  Columbia:  Antiques  Anony- 
mous, 2627  Connecticut  Avenue,  20008; 
(201)  244-0202 

Los  Angeies:  Paleeze,  708  North  Curson 
Avenue,  90046;  (213)653-6359 
New  York  Cifv:   Muriel  Karasik  Gallery, 
1094  Madison  Avenue,  (212)  5  35-7851; 
Mood   Indigo,    172   Prince  Street,   925- 
7591;  Fred  Silberman  Gallery,  8  3  Wooster 
Street,  925-9470;  Richard  Utilla,  244  East 
Sixtieth  Street,  737-6673 
Philadelphia:   20th  Century   Design,   506 
South  Street;  (215)925-7157 
London:  See  Traveline,  page  118. 


At  left,  Karen  wears  a  chrome -and-Bakelitc  bracelet  around  her  swim  cap.  Her  French  necklaces  are  in  classic  art  deco  designs  of  the 
1920s.  The  lower  one  is  inscribed  August  Bona?;.  At  right,  she  wears  a  luscious  macedoine  of  caned  oranges  and  pears  hung  on  pkistic 

chains  above  an  abstract  necklace  with  toothy  pendants. 
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and  often  imitated  tine  jewelry.  Bejevveled  cuffs,  studded  with 
rock-candy-like  rhinestones,  were  takeoffs  on  the  diamond 
bracelets  women  wore  over  long  gloves  during  the  1930s. 

While  most  plastic  jewelry  was  intended  tor  dime-store  shop- 
pers, tine  department  stores  like  Bonwit  Teller  and  designers  like 
Miriam  Haskel  were  ottering  well-made  items  by  the  late  1930s. 
This  fashion,  legitimized  by  Chanel's  espousal  of  trankly  fake 
jewels  worn  with  couture  clothes,  was  duly  reported — not  in 
Vogue  but  in  the  "Plastics  Modes"  column  of  Modem  Plastics  mag- 
azine, where,  in  1937,  the  couturiere  Goupy  showed  rhinestone- 
studded  plastic  cuffs  and  belt  buckle  on  a  lace  evening  dress. 

Many  cuffs  ha-  e 
unusual  medallions 
that  incorporated 
metal  and  wood  into 
the  design.  Corinne 
Davidov,  a  fashion 
illustrator  from 
Washington,  D.C., 
owns  a  black-and- 
kiwi-green  cuff 
adorned  with  an  ivo- 
ry-tusked Indian  ele- 
phant in  full  parade 
regalia.  Ornamental 
blanket  and  tassels 
ai  -•  carefully  detailed 
in  metal.  More  usual 
are  medallions  made 
in  simplified  animal 
forms  (turtles  seem 
to  have  been  fa- 
vored) laminated  on 
a  wood  base  and  riv- 
eted to  the  bracelet. 

The  fact  that  so 
much  phenolic  jew- 
elry is  handmade  in 
naive  styles  and  brilliant  colors  gives  the  objects  an  affinity  with 
folk  art.  Blanche  Greenstein,  a  partner  in  the  New  York  firm 
Thos.  K.  Woodard  American  Antiques  &.  Quilts,  finds  the  colors 
and  forms  "highly  complementary"  with  traditional  Americana 
and  displays  it  prominently.  At  the  annual  Fall  Antiques  Show, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art,  several  deal- 
ers have  within  recent  years  begun  to  include  plastics  along  with 
dower  chests  and  quilts.  But  Jacqueline  and  John  Sideli,  Ameri- 
cana dealers  from  upstate  New  York,  see  plastics  as  "a  serious  art 
form,  a  great  and  exciting  use  of  a  new  material,  naive  only  in  the 
use  of  primitive  colors,  sophisticated  and  futuristic  in  concept." 
The  Sidelis  made  plastics  history  in  1983  when  they  sold  thirty 
tadiosen  bloc  for$l  5,000at  the  Fall  Antiques  Show,  and  again  in 


1984  as  major  contributors  to  the  first  show  and  sale  of  plastic 
radios  at  the  Muriel  Karasik  Gallery. 

As  interest  in  the  field  has  broadened,  the  best  pieces 
are  now,  of  course,  being  skimmed  off  by  specialized 
dealers.  In  November  1984,  20th  Century  Design,  in 
Philadelphia,  presented  the  first  show  and  sale  featur- 
ing Bakelite  jewelry:  "American  Plastic  1920-1950." 
Several  hundred  rare  and  unusual  pieces  were  offered  from  private 
collections.  Benjamin  Gold,  owner  of  the  gallery,  watched  col- 
lectors from  New  York,  Washington,  D.C. ,  Ohio,  and  beyond 

begin  to  queue  up  at 
9  A.M.  for  a  2  P.M. 
opening.  The  show 
had  hardly  begun  be- 
fore three  of  the  rar- 
est bracelets  were 
sold  for  over  $200 
each.  The  lowest- 
priced  items  went  for 
around  $35. 

In  the  good  old 
days,  collectors  were 
able  to  buy  Bakelite 
jewels  for  a  few  dol- 
lars. Susan  Freeman 
says,  "In  sixty-eight  I 
was  wearing  antique 
clothes  that  I  bought 
in  stores  on  Eighth 
Street.  They  always 
sold  those  bracelets. 
Of  course,  at  the 
time  I  could  only  af- 
ford jewelry  that  cost 
under  four  dollars." 
Surprise  bargains  are 
still  possible,  but 
anything  other  than  dress  clips  and  buttons  for  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars is  rare  indeed.  Robert  Lerch  advises  educating  friends  to  one's 
consuming  passion.  He  tells  of  having  returned  to  Manhattan 
empty-handed  after  an  exhausting  day  at  flea  markets  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, only  to  be  roused  at  night  by  an  urgent  phone  call.  A  friend 
had  spotted  a  peddler  on  the  Lower  East  Side  with  several  good 
pieces  of  Bakelite  for  sale.  "Robert,"  he  said,  "the  streets  are 
paved  with  plastic."  Lerch  immediately  bicycled  to  the  spot  and 
bought  the  lot  for  fifty  dollars,  thereby  confirming  his  own  favor- 
ite preachment:  "If  you  sleep,  you  weep."D 

Andrea  DiNoto  is  the  author  of  An  Plastic:  Designed  for  Living, 
recently  published  by  Abbeville  Press. 


Above:  Karen  wears  domed  polka-dot  rings  and  a  yellow  ring  with  a  plastic  cabochon.  Miriam  contents  herself  with  a  cluster  of  Celluloid 

rings  on  one  hand;  on  the  other,  carved  floral  rings.  Opposite:  Karen  is  bedecked  with  comestible  necklaces — strawberries,  cherries,  bananas, 

peppers— and  clutches  a  pin  of  red  peppers.  The  mysterious  fool  is  dressed  in  bananas  and  peppers. 


CONNOISSEUR 


1370,  the  editor  of  therepub- 
a  Revanche  senr  two 
call  on  Prince  Pierre 
Napoleon,  a  cousin  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  and  challenge  him  to  a  duel  on 
hi-  behalf.  During  the  encounter,  the 
exchanges  quickly  grew  bitter,  and  instead 
of  agreeing  ro  give  satisfaction,  the  prince 
-hot  one  of  the  editor'-  seconds  dead.  His 
victim  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  his 
nom  de  plume  was  Victor  Noir.  The  mur- 
der, and  the  prince'-  subsequent  acquittal, 
ignited  growing  republican  revolt  against 
the  government  of  the  Second  Empire. 
Victor  Noir'-  funeral,  in  the  Pere  Lachaise 
cemetery,  became  the  focus  of  a  huge  dem- 
onstration— 100.000  people  attended— 
to  protest  the  regime,  which  was  soon  to 
fall  with  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the 
Prussians  at  Sedan,  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
Commune. 

Feu  people  now  remember  who  Victor 
Noir  was,  yet  his  tomb  i-  strewn  with  fresh 
red  roses,  while  the  monuments  to  other 
occupant-,  ro  Moliere  or  Colette  or  even 
to  Edith  Piaf,  bear  only  withered  garlands. 
He  lies  in  effigy,  life-size,  like  the  gisants  of 
medieval  sarcophagi  but  with  none  of  their 
stiffness  or  repose.  In-read,  the  sculptor 
has  portrayed  him  exactly  as  he  fell  under 
the  prince'- bullet,  with  a  hole  in  hischest. 
Under  the  layers  of  trousers  and  topcoat, 
the  young  man  lies  collapsed  in  death,  his 
e  .pre— ion  stricken  not  by  a  symbolic,  no- 
ble agony  but  by  modern,  banal,  random 
violence.  The  frayed  ribbon  of  hi-  top  hat, 
the  semis  of  his  kid  gloves,  the  elasticized 

Mannu  Warner  is  the  author  o)  Monuments 
and  Maidens,  which  will  he  published  this 
fall. 


panels  of  his  boots  and  their  worn  toes  are 
rendered  in  the  verdigris  bronze  with  scru- 
pulous, even  obsessive,  authenticity.  It  is 
this  very  naturalistic  look  of  the  sculpture 
that  has  inspired  the  flowers  and  the  tri- 
butes:  Victor  Noir,  the  martyr  of  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  has  become  a  fetish.  Visitors, 
like  pilgrims,  have  stroked  parts  of  his 
body  until  they  shine.  In  the  case  of  the 
sculpture  of  Sainr  Peter  in  the  Vatican,  it 


is  the  big  foe  that  gleams;  in  Victor  Noir's 
case,  it  is  his  toes,  his  hat  brim,  and 
Ins  .  .  .  organ  of  generation,  visible  under 
his  clothes,  that  have  been  caressed  by 
passing  hands.  Husbands  come  to  the 
famous  tomb  in  Pere  I  ac  haise  t<  >  help  cure 
the  frigidity  of  their  wives,  or  so  the  pious 
cemetery  guide  says.  And  when  they  are 
in  (  essful,  they  leave  flowers  on  the  grave. 
For  once,  the  Utopian  belief  that  political 


liberty  and  erotic  fulfillment  are  intetde- 
pendent  has  found  expression  in  a  single 
oddity,  the  tepublican  martyr  turned  love 
spell. 

The  sculptor  responsible  for  this  magi- 
cal and  frank  lifelikeness  was  Aime-Jules 
Dalou.  An  ardent  tepublican  himself,  he 
accepted  the  public  commission  to  com- 
memorate Victot  Noir,  and  he  refused 
payment  for  it.  Dalou  is  still  largely 
unknown  and  unsung,  hut  he  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  sculptors  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  a  period  of  a  remark- 
able artistic  flowering  in  France,  the  time 
from  Carpeaux  to  Rodin.  The  Third  Re- 
public was  possessed  by  what  the  art  histo- 
rian Maurice  Agulhon  calls  "statuema- 
nia."  Agulhon  asserts  that  "statue-mania 
takes  a  forward  leap  every  time  a  liberal 
revolution  replaces  a  regime  of  consttaint, 
tradition,  and  authoritarianism. "  Jules 
Dalou,  sweet-tempered,  fervent,  high- 
minded,  and  sensuous,  was  a  perfect 
instrument  of  the  Third  Republic's  ambi- 
tion to  proclaim  itself  the  inheritor,  a 
hundred  years  later,  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion's best  but  dishonored  ideals  ol  politi- 
cal liberty  combined  with  domestic  whole- 
someness. 

Jules  Dalou  was  born  in  Paris  in  1838 
into  an  artisan  family  of  Protestants,  and 
he  revealed  his  brilliance  early.  His  sisters 
showed  some  of  their  brother's  drawings  to 
Jean-Baptiste  ( )arpeaux,  eleven  years  Da- 
Ion's  senior,  who  was  te, idling  at  the 
Petite-  lu  ole,  and  he  agreed  to  take  on  the 
fourteen-year-old  prodigy.  The  energy  and 
voluptuousness  of  Carpeaux,  the  vibrant 

Above:  Three  attendants  in  Triumph  of  the 
Republic:  Liberty,  Justice  (a  cherub  carries 
her  scales),  and  Peace  (opposite). 
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MAITRE  DALOU 

REEVALUATING  A  NEGLECTED 
MASTER  OF  N I NETEENTH-CENTL I RV  SCULPTURE 


By  MARINA  WARNER 
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creator  of  La  Danse  for  the  Opera, 
influenced  Dalou  even  after  the  master 
died,  of  tuberculosis  in  1875.  Carpeaux 
interpreted  the  hedonism  oi  the  Second 
Empire,  its  lightness  and  luxury;  Dalou 
gave  himself  to  sterner  ideals,  hut  there 
was  nothing  of  the  puritan  or  the  prig  in 
him,  and  his  accomplished  realism  is  never 
bombastic.  He  modeled  in  clay  or  in  plas- 
ter from  life,  often  using  his  wife,  Irma 
(nee  Vuillier),  as  a  model  for  his  tender 
studies  of  women  intent  on  sewing  or  read- 
ing. Though  his  treatment  is  naturalistic, 
Dalou  can  often  quote  to  good  effect,  and 
through  his  secular  Madonnas  at  their  dai- 
ly tasks,  the  Virgins  of  the  quattrocento 
sculptors  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Rossellino 
gleam. 

Dalou  exhibited  at  the  Salon  on  and  off 
through  the  sixties,  but  he  was  increasing- 
ly impatient  o{  the  stranglehold  on  taste 
exercised  by  the  Academie  and  the  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  in  1870,  during  the  first  stirrings 
of  the  Commune,  he  joined  the  revolt  of 
the  Federation  des  Artistes  under  Courbet 
and  signed  their  committee's  protest:  "By 
the  spoken  word,  the  pen,  and  the  crayon, 
through  popular  reproduction  of  master- 
pieces, by  intelligent  and  moralizing 
images,  which  can  be  distributed  in  profu- 
sion .  .  .  the  Committee  will  contribute 
to  our  regeneration,  to  the  inauguration  of 
communal  comfort,  to  the  splendors  of  the 
future,  and  to  the  universal  Republic." 
With  these  ringing  words,  Dalou  commit- 
ted himself  to  perhaps  the  last  full-grown 
venture  in  idealistic  humanism,  based  on 
the  creed  that  art  can  directly  affect  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and  add  to  the 
sum  of  happiness  in  the  world. 

The  gentle  Dalou  was  to  fall  afoul  of  pol- 
itics. Appointed  a  curator  of  the  Louvre  by 
the  new  government,  he  was  there  defend- 
ing the  collections  on  the  night  the  Tuiler- 


ies  palace,  next  door,  was  burned  down 
and  looted  by  the  crowd.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Commune,  he  managed  to  escape  to 
England,  where  he  remained  in  exile.  In 
1874,  he  was  sentenced  in  absentia  to  hard 
labor  for  life. 

The  refugee  who  was  too  hot  tor 
Paris  found  favor  in  England  in 
the  most  unrevolutionary  circles. 
It  is  an  amusing  irony  that  he  was 
delighted  by  his  success  there.  He  showed 
his  delicate  domestic  studies  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  the  tactile  subtleties  and 
charm  of  his  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  several  Victorian  Maecenases.  The  City 
of  London  commissioned  a  fountain  fig- 
ure, Maternity,  which  was  placed  in  the 
heart  of  the  financial  district.  It  is,  in  the 
critic  Roger  Fry's  opinion,  "London's  one 
really  good,  I  might  almost  say  first-rate, 
statue."  The  future  earl  of  Carlisle,  who 


entertained  radical  sympathies,  also  em- 
ployed the  refugee  and  brought  Dalou  to 
the  attention  of  the  sculptress  Princess 
Louise,  marchioness  of  Lome.  She  in  turn 
told  her  mother,  Queen  Victoria,  about 
the  "clever  young  French  sculptor,"  and 
Dalou  was  commissioned  to  make  a  mem- 
orial to  five  of  the  queen's  grandchildren, 
including  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  and 
Harold  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  had 
recently  died.  His  marble  group,  now  in 
the  private  chapel  in  Windsor  Castle, 
transforms  the  Renaissance  figure  of  Char- 
ity nursing  infants  into  a  robust,  almost  ba- 
roque female  angel,  while  five  cherubic- 
infants  sleep  and  play  around  her  knees. 

Dalou  changed  the  outlook  and  ap- 
proach of  a  generation  of  English  sculptors 
during  his  exile.  Alphonse  Legros,  also  a 
French  expatriate,  recommended  him  to 
the  National  Art  Training  School  (later 
the  Royal  College  of  Art),  where  Dalou 
taught  modeling  from  1877  to  1879.  His 
spontaneous  expressiveness  and  his  meth- 
od of  working  very  fast,  straight  into  the 
clay,  broke  with  the  contrived  delibera- 
tions of  neoclassicism.  He  encouraged 
fluidity  and  energy  of  attack,  keen  obser- 
vation of  natural  form,  and  physical  detail, 
and  he  insisted  on  high  standards  of  tech- 
nique, repeating  that  an  artist  was  first  and 
foremost  an  artisan.  His  pupils  included 
Harry  Bates,  Alfred  Drury,  and  Frederick 
Pomeroy,  some  of  the  New  Sculpture 
innovators  whose  works  are  being  increas- 
ingly appreciated  today  tor  their  technical 
virtuosity  and  intense,  post-Romantic 
feeling.  Dalou's  influence  spread  beyond 
the  school  and  touched  Albert  Gilbert, 
the  maker  of  Eros  in  Piccadilly,  and 
Thomas  Brock,  who  included  two  tributes 
to  Dalou — a  figure  of  Charity  and  a  heroic 
workman — on  his  1911  monument  to 
Queen  Victoria  herself  in  the  Mall  in  Lon- 


Parisians  still  bestow  garlands  on  the  effigy  of  the  republican  martyr  Victor  Noir,  seen  on  these  pages.  With  the  startling  realism  of  a 
newspaper  photograph,  Dalou  represents  the  bohemian  \oumalist  m  the  formal  attire  he  donned  for  his  fateful  mission. 


.nee  of  Dalou  could  not 
ndseer  from  ponderous 
Tried  the  lions  for  Trafal- 
re. 
In  \  neral  amnesty  was  granted 

tor  political  crimes  under  the  Commune, 
and  Jules  Dalou  returned  to  France.  Suc- 
cess in  royalist  Britain  had  not  changed  his 
views.  He  was  photographed  wearing  a 
worker's  smock  over  his  suit,  and  he 
enjoyed  an  encounter  with  a  laborer  who 
asked  him  what  he  did  and  upon  his  reply 
retorted,  "An  artist.'  What  is  an  artist.7" 
When  the  government  held  a  competition 
tor  a  statue  to  the  republic,  Dalou  entered 
a  design,  and  though  the  winner  was 
Leopold  Morice,  whose  insipid,  static 
"Marianne"  was  erected  in  the  Place  de  la 
Republique,  the  radical  representatives  of 
the  city's  government  commissioned  Da- 
lou's  entry  anyway.  His  sculptural  group — 
at  thirty-eight  tons  the  largest  in  Pa 
can  be  seen  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation. 

Viewed  from  the  pavement 
across  from  the  central  island 
where  the  huge  sculpture 
stands,  Dalou's  Triumph  oj  the 
Republic  seems  massively  moored,  bulking 
like  a  battleship  ot  dark,  shiny  metal  in  dry 
dock.  The  artist  had  always  worked  in 
small  scale  before,  and  he  did  not  masrer 
the  grandiloquent  silhouette  ot  the  public 
commission  fated  to  receive  only  the  cur- 
s  >r\  glance  ot  passersby.  Still,  his  search- 
ing sense  ot  detail,  his  gentle  percept ivc- 
ness,  and  his  vigorous  tinkers  reward  more 
patient  contemplation  at  closer  quarters. 
Marianne,  the  embodiment  ot  the  lieiu  h 
republic,  rides  at  the  apex  of  a  triumphal 
chariot  drawn  by  two  massive  lions  and  is 
attended  by  the  figures  of  Labor,  Justice, 
and  Peace.  Dalou's  paean  to  the  ideal 
republic  omits  all  allusion  t<  i  weapi  >ns:  Jus- 
tice has  been  denied  her  customary  sword 
and  looks  out  watchfully,  with  tin-  steady 


intelligence  ot  Dalou's  mothers  and  seam- 
stresses, while  a  putto  in  front  of  her  strug- 
gles manfully  with  her  scales.  The  Genius 
of  Liberty,  an  epicene  boy  who  flings  him- 
self sidesaddle  across  the  lions,  twists  back- 
ward to  gaze  raptly  at  Marianne,  above, 
who  wears  a  Phrygian  cap,  the  bonnet  rouge 
dreaded  tor  many  years  after  the  Com- 
mune revived  its  revolutionary  message. 

The  most  successful  figure  is  the  naked 
Peace,  a  rounded  Venus  scattering  flow- 
ers, who  brings  up  the  rear  ot  the  pageant 


and  smiles  secretly  and  sweetly,  i  nave  a 
bomb  to  drop,"  wrote  Dalou  about  his 
work.  "The  monument  has  an  inclination 

toward  Louis  XIV,  the  Style  I  love  above  all 
others."  Exuberant,  sensual,  refusing 
gloom  and  praising  pleasure,  Dalou's  vi- 
sion has  more  in  common  with  that  of  the 
artists  of  Versailles,  with  the  decorative 
geniuses  Lemoyne  and  Clodion,  who 
planted  luscious  nymphs  about  in  the  Sun 
Kind's  gardens,  than  with  the  pedantry  of 
some  of  liis  political  predec  essors. 


Dalou  is  one  o{  the  few  artists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  come  near  to 
resolving  the  tension  between  didacticism 
and  sensuousness,  between  art  as  political 
message  and  art  as  aesthetics.  For  in- 
stance, his  tomb  of  Louis  Blanqui,  another 
revolutionary  and  a  hero  of  the  Third 
Republic,  transforms  the  sort  of  High 
Gothic  Deposition  of  Christ  often  found 
in  French  cathedrals  into  a  remarkable 
piece  of  rhetorical  sculpture  that  shows  the 
corpse  lying  naked  under  a  winding  sheet, 
with  a  crown  of  thorns  at  his  feet. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Dalou's  artistic 
sensuality  produces  a  conflict  with 
his  political  idealism.  His  1890  mon- 
ument to  Delacroix,  a  patron  saint  of 
Romantic,  revolutionary  art,  still  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  in  Paris,  includes  a 
keen  portrait  bust  of  the  painter,  set  on  a 
plinth  above  a  fountain  under  the  dap- 
pling plane  trees.  Dalou  attempted  to  inte- 
grate this  realistic  homage  with  a  tempes- 
tuous, Rubensian  allegory.  Old  Father 
Lime,  a  burly  if  aged  hero,  holds  up  a 
naked  girl,  emblemati<  of  Truth,  who  is 
about  to  bestow  a  palm  frond  on  the  artist, 
while  beside  them,  Apollo,  god  ot  the 
muses  and  inspiration,  applauds.  The  dy- 
namism ol  the  group  IS  splendid,  hut  the 
old  man  looks  as  it  he  is  hoisting  thecurva- 
ceous  young  girl  with  some  effort,  and  as 
she  twists  in  his  arms,  she  gives  an  imprcs- 
moii  dl  struggle 1 1  i;i I  is  ;ii  odds  with  the  elan 
i  it  tlu'  group  as  a  whole.  Dalou's  immediate 
model  for  the  sculpture  was  again  a  group 
from  Versailles,  Thomas  Regnaudin's 
Rape  "/  Cybele  by  Saturn,  and  even  he 
could  not  quite  manage  to  change  a  raped 
girl's  struggles  into  a  spontaneous  gesture 
of  celebration. 

Irma  Dalou  died  in  1900,  and  Dalou 
commemorated  his  model  for  the  last  time 
m  tlu'  face  ot  justice,  clear-browed  and 
equable,  who  forms  a  diptych  with  Truth, 


Original  carvings,  modellos,  and  casts  by 
Dalou  are  extremely  r.ire.  A  recent  marble 
portrait  ot  a  boy,  carved  in  the  nude  with 
Dalou's  characteristic  alertness,  fetched 
£75,000 — considerably  more  than  ex- 
1 — in  March  1984,  at  Christie's  Lon- 
don. It  is  now  in  the  collection  ot  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum,  in  Edinburgh. 

Editions  of  bronzes  are  more  common. 
These  were  cast  from  maquettes  made  by 
Dalou  after  the  sculptor's  death:  the 
Hebrard  foundry's  versions  are  more  sensi- 
tive easts  than  those  made  at  the  Susse 


A  RISING  MARKET 

ft  iiiiulry,  and  prices  for  these  works  conse- 
quently vary  between  £1,500  and 
£15,000.  Agnews  (Bond  Street,  London), 
Stoppenbach  and  Delestre  (25  Cork 
Street,  London),  Delestre ( ialcne  (56  Rue 
de  I'l  Jniversite,  Paris),  and(  ialerie  Vallois 
(41  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris)  have  occasional 
examples  of  Dalou's  work  for  sale.  In  1978, 
Delestre  held  i  line  exhibition  of  plaster 
and  terra-cotta  maquettes  he  had  received 
from  the  family  of  one  of  Dalou's  assis- 
tants, Augustc  Becker.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the 


Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Karlsruhe 
Museum  have  all  bought  Dalou  recently; 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  has  been 
acquiring  a  good  collection.  The  Louvre 
recently  added  a  study  for  the  Triumph  of 
Silenus  to  their  collection,  which  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Musec  d'Orsay  next  year, 
in  the  first-floor  rooms  overlooking  the 
Seine,  alongside  other  si.  ulptors  of  the  ar- 
tistically minded  Third  Republic  and  next 
to  the  terraces  where  Rodin,  Maillol,  and 
Bourdelle,  Dalou's  more  famous  contem- 
poraries, will  be  shown. 


a  young  girl  in  the  nude.  They  stand 
together  on  the  memorial  to  Scheurer- 
Kestner,  one  of  the  staunch  supporters  of 
Dreyfus,  the  Jewish  army  officer  who  was 
falsely  condemned  to  solitary  confinement 
at  Devil's  Island  for  treason.  Only  after  his 
case  had  split  France  into  two  bitter  camps 
was  he  finally  pardoned  and  exonerated. 

While  carrying  out  these  high-minded 
public  commissions,  Dalou  was  never  lu- 
gubrious, like  some  other  celebrators  of 
the  Third  Republic — Laurent  Marqueste, 
for  instance.  Though  serious,  he  is  never 
foolishly  earnest;  though  capable  of  gran- 
deur, he  never  lapses  into  oratory.  Rodin, 
his  most  famous  contemporary,  has  a  more 
ambitious  range,  but  the  web  of  his  emo- 
tions is  coarser.  Dalou  can  convey  shades 
of  pleasure  far  more  delicately  than  Ro- 
din's muscular  and  at  times  hollow  postur- 
ing allows. 

Dalou  continually  expresses  attentive- 
ness  to  his  subjects'  presence  and  state  of 


being;  he  is  interested  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  women  reading,  sewing,  nurs- 
ing, not  only  in  the  formal  shapes  they  fall 
into  for  him  as  models.  He  probably  never 
created  a  single  piece  as  extraordinary  as 
La  Danse,  by  the  other  master  of  the  cen- 
tury, Carpeaux,  but  Carpeaux  could  not 
achieve  the  classical  tenderness  of  a  baby's 
head  by  Dalou,  either.  It  is  a  shame  that 
Dalou's  last  project,  the  Monument  aux 
Ouvriers,  remained  at  the  model  stage  and 
was  never  erected.  In  it,  he  might  have 


fused  his  ability  to  be  private  in  the  midst 
of  public  utterance. 

"X  "^  JT  r"hen  the  new  Musee  d'Or- 
\  \/  /  say,  dedicated  to  works  of 
\  \  /  the  nineteenth  century, 
V  V  opens  in  Paris,  in  1986, 
Jules  Dalou  will  be  one  of  its  revelations.  It 
possesses  numerous  terra-cotta  and  plaster 
maquettes  as  well  as  some  small  bronzes, 
busts,  and  portrait  reliefs,  in  which  Da- 
lou's quickness,  his  good,  large  heart,  and 
his  deft  hands  can  be  seen  with  that  inti- 
macy lacking  in  some  of  his  monuments. 
"You  do  so,"  he  used  to  exclaim  when  he 
taught  in  England  and  could  speak  no 
English,  and  he  would  set  about  attacking 
the  clay  in  front  of  his  pupils.  He  was  one 
of  those  craftsmen  who  accomplished  an 
ancient  and  longed-for  miracle  and — as 
the  memorial  to  Victor  Noir  demon- 
strates— brought  palpable  life  out  of  the 
inert  earth.  D 


At  the  bottom  of  Dalou's  dynamic  momunent  to  Delacroix,  the  young  Apollo  (opposite  and  below)  looks  upward  toward  the  great  Romantic 
artist  and  applauds  his  achievement.  Resting  at  the  god's  foot  (above)  are  his  lyre  and  quiver. 
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TO  THE 


MANNER  BORN 

The  story  of  the  English 

country-house  look,  so  vaunted  here, 

is  also  the  story  of  a  hoax 


BY  CAROLINE  SEEBOHM 


With  what  anticipation  does  the 
American  visitor  set  off  on  his  first 
visit  to  an  English  country  house, 
with  its  history,  its  architectural  authority, 
its  waywardly  charming  interiors.  As  he 
enters  the  "drawing  room" — for  even  in 
the  late  twentieth  century  it  is  still  so 
called — with  what  delight  his  eye  receives 
the  first  impressions:  light  from  long,  high 
windows  with  grand  valances  ("pelmets"), 
vases  of  garden  flowers,  chintzes,  innu- 
merable paintings,  books,  memorabilia 
.  .  .  But  wait.  His  glance  returns  uneasi- 
ly to  the  chintz,  so  old  and  worn.  To  the 
curtains,  taffeta,  yes,  but  faded  and  un- 
lined.  He  begins  to  be  distracted  by  the 
mixtures  o(  styles:  a  Chinese  vase  here,  a 
French  table  there,  an  English  secretary 
against  the  wall.  More  closely  examined,  a 
sofa  is  covered  with  what  must  be  dog 
hairs.  Surely  an  old  master,  but  dirty  and 
unlit,  amidst  a  col- 
lection of  Victorian 
watercolors  equally 
in  need  of  cleaning. 
Peeling  plaster  in  the 


Left:  The  real  thing.  In 
>  the  drawing  room  at 
§  Holker  Hall  Emily 
3  Cavendish  confides  in 
I   August,  a  lurcher. 


ceiling,  cracked  vellum  lampshades,  wrin- 
kled, ill-fitting  slipcovers,  a  fine  Persian 
carpet,  frayed  and  worn  bare.  Books  in 
random  piles,  unclassified  .   .   . 

What  can  this  mean?  The  visitor,  eager 
to  admire  and  emulate  the  classic  English 
country-house  look,  is  taken  aback.  Can 
this  really  be  the  famed  original,  the  proto- 
type from  which  a  decorating  legend 
sprang?  Something  seems  to  have  gone 
wrong — this  appears  to  be  some  impover- 
ished pastiche  rather  than  the  real  thing. 
Let  him  return  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  his  own,  reassuring  house, 
filled  with  brilliant  chintzes,  swagged  val- 
ances, unstinting  drapery,  eighteenth- 
century  English  furniture,  its  brass  fittings 
polished  to  a  gleam,  and  lavish  accesso- 
ries— knife  cases  used  for  bills  and  invita- 
tions, majolica  plates,  ostrich  eggs,  Chel- 
sea boxes — all  those  things  that  in  the 
United  States  have 
come  to  represent 
the  "English  coun- 
try-house look,"  the 
most  sought-after 


Top;  A  water  color  of 
the  sitting  room  in 
Fowler's  Hunting 
Lodge.  Left:  John 
Fowler,  circa  1970. 
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and  > r  n  i  a 
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of  its  fash- 
ionableness  i> 
everywhere.  Some 
of  America's  best- 
known  decora- 
tors— Mario  Buat- 
ta,  Mark  Hampton, 
Keith  Irvine,  Geor- 
gina  Fairholme 
among  them — are 
exponents  of  the 
look.  Not  long  A^o 
the  British  embassy 
in  Washington  was 
quaintly  redone  in 
the   Laura   Ashley 

manner,  and  last  fall  Colefax  and  howler,  veau.'  "  In  other  words,  English  houses  are 
the  London  decorating  firm  most  closely  not  decorated,  they  evolve;  and  their  evo- 
associated  with  the  look,  celebrated  its  fif-  lution  reflects  the  fortunes,  tastes,  and 
tieth  birthday  with  much  fanfare.  People     greed  of  their  owners.  From  the  beginning, 

lew     conquerors,  including  the  English,  have 
stripped  other  nations  of  their  art  and  arti- 


,\n  opulent  bedroom  at  Nancy  I  ancaster's  I  laseley  (  'ourt,  in  Oxfordshire. 


Haven  to  see  an  exhibition  of  the  look's 
nonpareil  painter,  George  Stubbs.  The 
great  English  chintz  shop  Arthur  Sander- 
son and  Sons  has  opened  its  doors  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time,  while  the  fashion 
world  has  been  swept  along  in  the  wake, 
with  Ralph  Lauren  usin<j  quantities  of 
chintz  in  his  latest  collection.  While  mag- 
azines faithfully  chronicle  the  progress  of 
the  look,  the  final  accolade  will  he  be- 
stowed next  November,  when  the  Nation- 
al ( iallery  of  Art,  in  Washington,  laun<  li- 
es ,i  blockbusting  new  exhibition,  "The 
Treasure  Houses  of  Britain:  Five  Hundred 
Years  of  Private  Patronage  and  Art  Col- 
lecting." 


facts  and  brought  these  home  to  adorn 


In  the  details 
of  a  room's  furnishing, 

many  secrets  of 

national  character  may 

be  revealed. 


T 


he  American  visitor  does  not  want  for 
inspiration,  then.  Yet  this  is  the  story 


their  own  places  of  residence.  Greek  and 

Roman  sculptures,  Egyptian  carvings  in 
semiprecious  stone,  Italian  paintings,  em- 
bossed Spanish  leather,  French  furniture, 


of  a  hoax.  Not  a  whopper,  but  a  mis-  Chinese  porcelains,  Indian  bronzes,  Per- 

representation,  a  fantasy  based  on  a  way  of  sian  textiles,  German  glass,  all  be<  ame  as 

life  as  seen  in  its  decorating  style  and  inter-  English  in  manner  as  the  houses  where 

preted  by  two  different  worlds:  the  old  and  they  comfortably  jostled  together, 
the  new.   Trivial  as  it  is,   Henry  James         It  is  this  tradition  of  domesticating  the 

would  have  embraced  it,  for  in  the  details  spoils  from   which   the   English  countty 

of  ru«s,   paint,   wallpaper,  curtains,   pic-  


tures,  objects,  and  furniture,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  books,  many  secrets  of 
national  character  may  be  revealed.  Ask 
any  decorator. 

In  Britain,  that  modest  suggestion  could 
bring  on  palpitations,  for  many  people 
there  consider  "decorating"  a  dirty  word. 
"Indeed,"  as  Terence  Conran  bluntly  says 
in  his  foreword  to  Suzanne  Slesin  and 
Stafford  Cliff's  English  Style,  "the  whole 
idea  of  employing  a  decorator  to  help  'do 
up'  your  house  is  considered  rather  'nou- 
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Nancy  iMncaster  in  her  garden,  1959. 


house  look  sprang 
and  to  which  it 
owes  its  eclectic  na- 
ture. The  apotheo- 
sis of  the  country 
house  was  probably 
achieved  in  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the 
Adam  brothers  and 
Thomas  Chippen- 
dale began  to  make- 
as  much  of  the  inte- 
rior as  of  the  exteri- 
or, which  had  hith- 
erto taken  prece- 
dence as  a  symbol 
of  the  owner's  posi- 
tion in  society. 
When  the  great 
landowners,  in 
whose  hands  wealth  had  lain  before  1800, 
lost  power  to  urban  industrialists,  the  Eng- 
lish country  house  became  the  refuge  not 
only  of  inherited  power  and  position  but 
also  of  the  values  of  the  past,  gentlemanly 
pursuits,  discriminating  pleasures. 

Its  interior  began  to  reflect  a  simpler, 
rural  ideal,  visible  to  the  mind's  eye  in  any 
Jane  Austen  novel  and  apparent  in  the 
modest  rectory  that  the  clergyman  and 
famous  wit  Sydney  Smith  built  himself 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  hay 
windows  let  in  floods  of  light;  the  walls 
were  hung  with  yellow  flowered  paper  and 
Piranesi  prints;  books  in  colorful  jackets 
filled  the  casts  and  were  strewn  ovei 
tables;  fires  burned  merrily  in  every  room. 
"I  Ie  had  in  i  architect  (and,  needless  to  say, 
no  decorator],"  a  visitor  wrote,  "hut  I 
question  whether  a  more  compact,  con- 
venient house  could  be  imagined.  ...  It 
is  exquisitely  filled  with  irregular  regulari- 
ties— tables,  hooks,  chairs,  Indian  ward- 
robes; everything  finished  in  thorough 
taste,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
smartness  or  useless  finery."  Later  in  the 
century,  this  ideal  was  expressed  by  Wil- 
liam Morris  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment and  symbolized  by  a  ubiquitous  ma- 
terial, chintz. 

Then,  as  now,  the  essence  of  the 
English  country  house  was  nurtured  by  its 
connection  to  nature.  The  author  and 
publisher  Diana  Athill,  who  was  brought 
up  in  one  of  them,  hasdesc  ribed  this  essen- 
tial link:  "Inhabitants  might  not  be  inter- 
ested in  decoration,  but  they  were  inter- 
ested in  nature:  to  flowers,  trees,  skies, 
landscapes,  and  weathet  they  responded 
with  a  strong  sense  of  beauty,  and  without 
thinking  of  it  they  brought  into  the  house- 
as  much  of  nature  as  they  could.  The  tables 
loaded    with   cut   flowers,    the    flowery 
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"Fruit  Stripe, "  a 
William  Morn's 
design  on  chintz, 
from  Arthur 
Sanderson 
and  Sons, 
New  York. 


fu 


"Hops, "  a  design 
from  the  1870s, 
originally  red  and 
brown.  From 
Colefax  and 
Fowler  s 


The  real  thing,  continued:  Lady  Diana  Cooper's  drawing  room  (above);  Rosemary  Verey's 

morning  room  at  Barnsley  House,  in  Gloucestershire  (below,  left);  and  the  drawing  room     Ju^llee 

collection 


(right)  at  Shellingford  House,  m  Oxfordshire.  At  Holker  Hall,  Cumbria,  the  "Brown  Hall" 
(below).  The  chimney  breast  is  from  an  ancient  priory,  the  chintz  copied  from  an  old  design. 


-'":&' 


Melanie, "  a  glazed 
chintz  from  Mario 
Bnatta' s  first  fab- 
ric collection. 
\iano  Biuitta  I. 


chintzes,  the  indifferent  watercolors  of  be- 
loved  places  expressed  the  lite  lived  from 
the  house,  and  they  pleased." 

This  innocent,  pastoral  ideal  assumed 
new  dimensions  when  it  migrated  to 
America,  where  new  fortunes  were  look- 
ing for  means  of  self-expression — very  of- 
ten in  the  building  of  houses  and  collect- 


she  puts  it.  But  it  happened  that  "Sister" 
Parish  had  a  friend,  born  Nancy  Perkins,  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Langhorne  family 
(which  produced  the  Gibson  girl  and  Lady 
Astor),  who  moved  to  London,  marrying 
the  Marshall  Field  heir  Ronald  Tree.  After 
her  divorce  from  him,  she  became  Nancy 
Lancaster  and  in  1950  bought  the  London 


Mario  Buatta's  New  York 


v  a1 

\\n\n\i  some  years  ago,  influenced,  he  says,  by  John  Fowler. 


ing  of  treasures.  Two  names  dominate  this 
period  of  acquisition:  those  of  Lord  Du- 
veen,  who  bought  art  for  new  millionaires, 
and  of  Elsiede  Wolfe,  who  decorated  their 
mansions.  Using  Edith  Wharton's  "suit- 
ability" as  her  catchword,  Elsie  de  Wolfe 
virtually  created  the  decorating  business  in 
the  United  States,  to  he  followed  hy  such 
women  as  Nancy  McClelland,  Ruby  Ross 
Wood,  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  Dorothy  Dra- 
per, and  Eleanor  S.  Brown. 

Elsie  de  Wolfe,  or  Lady  Mendl,  as  she 
I  hi  line,  favored  the  French  look,  as  epito- 
mized in  the  Petit  Trianon — silk  uphol- 
stery, Aubusson  rugs,  Louis  XV  furniture. 
The  all-white  rooms  of  Syrie  Maugham, 
working  in  England,  were  her  only  compe- 
tition. In  the  1930s  another  American 
emerged,  promoting  a  more  homegrown 
decorating  style.  She  was  Mrs.  Henry  Par- 
ish II  (formerly  Dorothy  May  Kinnicutt), 
and  her  taste  was  not  so  much  French  as 
Maine,  or  "children,  horses,  and  dogs,"  as 


decorating  firm  of  Colefax  and  Fowler. 

Colefax  was  Lady  Sybil  ( 'olefax,  a  soci- 
ety hostess — but  also  a  well-read  and  much 
ttaveled  lover  of  gardens  and  country  pur- 
suits— who  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  went 
into  the  decorating  business  in  the  1930s 
as  an  acceptable  way  to  produce  a  little 
income.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  she  had 
joined  forces  with  a  talented  young  design- 
et,  John  Fowler,  and,  penurious  but  classy, 
the  two  established  their  credentials  as 
practitioners  of  an  innovative  and  attrac- 
tive country-house  style.  Some  o{  the 
finest  examples  of  that  style  left  in  England 
helonged  to  their  clients. 

After  Sybil  Colefax's  retirement,  Nan- 
cy Lancaster  took  her  place  as  the  perfect 
partner  for  John  Fowler.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  historian  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
student  of  textiles,  pattern,  color,  and 
period  authenticity.  Lancaster  was  the  in- 
spiration, the  leveler,  the  music  director, 
so  to  speak,  though  she  was  never  a  work- 
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The  Engfisri  country -house  look  as  assembled  by  the  Neie  York  decorator  Georgina  Fairholme  for  the  1983  Kips  Bay  Show  Hous 


ing  decorator  and  her  name  was  never 
added  to  that  of  the  firm.  She  was  very  rich 
and  hehaved  as  the  rich  often  do.  "Nancy 
lived  a  dazzling  life,"  says  her  tnend  the 
decorator  Nancy  Pierrepont.  "She  always 
traveled  with  her  own  silk  sheets.  She 
lived  the  grandest  country  lite,  shooting, 
fox  hunting,  giving  parties.  There  was  no 
one  more  extravagant." 

But  in  spite  of  this  American  panache 
hacked  hy  American  money — Nancy  Lan- 

Ritz-Carlton  suite  by  Pansh-l  ladles 


caster  knew  precisely  how  to  achieve  the 
English  ideal  ot  "humble  elegance"  (John 
Fowler's  description),  as  the  two  famous 
houses  in  Oxfordshire  that  she  decorated 
tor  herself  attest:  Ditchley,  the  glorious 
Palladian  house  she  lived  in  with  Ron  Id 
Tree,  and  1  laseley,  the  simpler  minor 
house  she  occupied  later.  In  neither  one  is 
the  secret  to  he  discovered  in  their  eigh- 
teenth-century architecture,  their  furni- 
ture and  fabrics,  their  decorative  portraits, 
nor  vet  the  quality  ot  the  paintwork  and 
the  brilliant  color  schemes  (although  each 
adds  an  essential  element  to  the  ensem- 
ble), but  rather  in  their  undecorated  quali- 
ty. Mrs.  Lancaster  wanted  the  sun  to  fade 
the  fabrics,  the  leather  to  look  slightly 
worn,  the  lacquer  to  have  lost  some  ot  its 
shine.  "The  pale  blue  silk  upholstery  may 
have  been  luxurious,  but  there  were  always 
the  dogs  lying  on  it  to  make  it  all  right,  it 
you  see  what  I  mean,"  explains  Mrs. 
Pierrepont. 


This  is  simply  another  way  of  describing 
the  "children,  horses,  and  dogs"  style 
ot  decorating.  "My  decorating  has 
always  had  the  same  feeling  as  hers,"  says 
Sister  Parish.  "She  was  never  trained,  and 
neither  was  I.  But  we  grew  up  in  that  par- 
ticular environment — comfort,  original 
pieces,  a  used  look.  For  a  while  we  thought 
we  might  manage  something  together. 
She  sent  furniturt  to  me  on  consignment, 
for  instance.  It  was  that  close." 

I  'sing  chintzes,  fringes,  wicker,  needle- 
point, easy  chairs,  and  English  paintings, 
Mrs.  Parish  began  to  make  a  certain 
impression  on  the  postwar  American  con- 
sciousness, producing  the  luxurious  yet 
hospitable,  lived-in  look  taken  up  by  fam- 
ilies like  the  Rockefellers,  the  Mellons, 
and  the  Whitnevs.  This  was  the  first  wave 
ot  popularity  for  what  became  known  here 
as  the  English  country-house  look,  and  its 
beauty,  timelessness,  comfort,  and  range 
enchanted  many  people  tired  of  the  more 
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Tiame  from  the  Hin- 
for  "variegated," 
i  xuberantly  dom- 

i  the  decorative  arts  tor  two 
centuries.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
in  cloth  imported 
from  India,  "fast-printed  with  de- 
signs  of  flowers,  etc.,"  explains 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  "in 
a  number  of  colors,  generally  not 
fewer  than  five,  and  usually 
glazed."  With  the  expansion  oi 
the  Indo-European  textile  trade 
in  the  seventeenth  century, 
chint:  became  the  rage  tor  its 
economy,  exotic  floral  designs, 
and  brilliant  colors.  Indian 
chint:  was  used  not  only  tor  beds, 
windows,  and  chair  cushions  but 
as  dress  fabric,  often  made  up  in 
waistcoats,  dressing  gowns,  and 
women's  gowns. 

This  invasion  from  the  bast  did 
not  sit  well  with  the  textile  indus- 
tries at  home.  In  1700,  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  Eng- 
land banning  the  importation  of 
all  decorated  stuffs  from  the 
Orient  tor  home  consumption. 
As  hue  ,is  1775,  the  famous  actor 
David  Oamck  was  complaining 
that  the  customs  authorities  had 
seized  his  wife's  chint:  bed  hang- 
ings. In  France,  where  the  chint:  designs 
cere  being  copiously  copied,  an  order  was 
issued  to  destroy  all  woodblocks  used  in 
printing  Eastern-style  fabrics.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
copperplate  and  roller-printing  machines 
that  could  produce  chint:  patterns  were  in 
common  use  in  Europe,  putting  an  end  to 
India's  trade  monopoly.  Once  chint:  was 
mass-produced,  however,  printing  quality 
deteriorated.  With  the  discovery  of  ani- 
line dyes,  in  1856,  chint:  designs  be<  ame 
even  cruder  and  coarser,    rapidly   losing 


TIMELESS  CHINTZ 


\bove   "Westbury  Bouquet,  "  fot  the  English  (Lit)  aru 
American  (right)  markets.  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  Below, 
hkent, "  classic  and  updated.  ( 'larence  House. 


theii  aesthetic  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  co 
<  enti. 
Thanks  largely  to  William  Morris,  the 
leadei  i  if  the  Art  -  and  (  !rafts  mi  ivement , 
i  hint:  was  rescued  fr<  >m  its  de<  line  late  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  went  back  to 
the<  iriginal,  "doc  ument"  printsand  repro- 
duced them  by  special  methods  that 
restored  the  old  colors  and  the  quality  of 
design.  Besides  working  with  cottons,  he 
also  printed  on  linens  and  silks.  This  re- 
vival coincided  with  the  art  nouveau  style, 
whi(  h    brought   softer,    more   "natural" 


colors  into  people's  rooms. 

American  interest  in  chint:  re- 
flected the  colonies'  dependence 
on  things  English.  Winterthur 
has  perhaps  the  finest  collection 
of  original  eighteenth-century 
English  chintz  in  this  country. 
The  New  York  fabric  houses 
Clarence  House,  Rose  dim- 
ming, and  Brunschwig  ck  Fils  are 
well  known  for  their  chintzes, 
many  of  them  imported  from 
Colefax  and  Fowler.  The  chintz- 
es of  the  great  William  Morris  are 
handled  by  both  Liberty  of  Lon- 
don and  Sanderson,  which  has 
recently  opened  a  New  York 
branch.  Like  Morris,  John  Fow- 
ler was  a  scholar  and  historian, 
researching  document  designs 
and  faithfully  reproducing  them 
tor  Colefax  and  Fowler. 

Authentic  English  chintz  may 
be  identified  by  the  deep  and  sub- 
tle  colors  and  flamboyant  floral 
designs,  some  with  birds,  many 
with  an  Oriental  flavor.  A  favor- 
ite c  oloi  mix  includes  a  deep,  rich 
pink  and  an  earthy,  natural 
green,  against  a  beige  or  "tea" 
hac  kground.  French  chintz  is  of- 
ten very  difficult  to  tell  from 
English,  although  the  French 
tend  toward  a  more  stylized,  less  naive 
look.  Brunschwig's  "Mon  Jardin,"  how(  \ 
er,  the  epitome  of  an  English  botanical 
print,  was  designed  by  a  Frenchman  in 
1850.  For  the  American  market,  chintzes 
are  frequently  recolored,  under  markel 
pressure  for  "brighter,"  "fresher"  shades, 
although  the  document  tints  are  often 
me  luded  in  a  showroom's  collection.  As 

tastes  change,  SO  do  colors.  But  c  hint:  is  a 
survivor.  Its  glorious  colors,  graceful  pat- 
terns, and  exotic  heritage  will  give  plea- 
sure long  after  all  the  fads  have  laded. 


"La  Portugaise"  (left),  ami  "Oriole"  ((.enter),  a  tea-ground  chint:.  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  "Roses  and  Pansies"  (right).  Colefax  and  Fowler. 
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formal,  conservative  style  that  represent- 
ed the  sanctioned  taste  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  altogether  coincidence  that  the 
two  women  most  closely  associated  with 
this  style  should  he  Americans — outsid- 
ers, after  all,  make  the  best  disciples.  But 
these  outsiders  were  to  the  manner  horn. 
Nancy  Lancaster  grew  up  in  the  South  in 
imposing  houses  run  in  quasi-English 
style,  where  hunting,  parties,  and  the  out- 
door life  were  the  order  of  the  day.  She 
described  it  as  "a  mellow  quality  right  out 
of  Jane  Austen."  Sister  Parish  asserts  that 
her  "look"  (a  word  she  despises)  is  sui  gen- 
eris; her  preference  for  comfort,  beautiful 
old  things,  and  the  feeling  of  nondecora- 
tion — which  she  allows  is  a  very  special- 
ized taste — simply  happens  to  coincide 
with  the  English  style.  "It  is  not  a  look," 
she  adds,  with  barely  disguised  scorn, 
"that  can  be  quickly  freshened  up  with  a 
little  white  paint." 

But  with  the  1960s,  the  nostalgic,  "old 
money"  look  began  to  pall.  In  that  decade 
history  was  declared  irrelevant.  An  acidic 
rainbow  of  color  replaced  the  old  "tea" 
backgrounds  and  soft  tones.  To  appeal  to 
new  tastes,  some  fabric  houses  (though  not 
Colefax  and  Fowler)  hotted  up  their 
chintzes — pinks  were  pinker,  greens 
greener,  whites  whiter.  "You  have  to 
remember,"  says  Mrs.  Murray  Bartlett 
Douglas,  senior  vice-president  of  Brun- 
schwig,  "that  the  light  in  America  is  very 
different  from  the  light  in  England.  We 
bring  back  samples  that  look  lovely  and 
appealing  in  the  U.K.  but  look  muddy 
when  we  get  them  home." 

Colors  do  get  changed  here,"  agrees  the 
designer  Georgina  Fairholme,  who 
worked  for  Colefax  and  Fowler  bef<  >re 
coming  to  the  United  States  twelve  years 
ago.  "English  chintzes  sometimes  seem  sad 
and  pale  in  the  bright  American  light." 

"It's  not  only  the  light,"  adds  Mrs. 
Douglas,  continuing  with  more  convic- 
tion than  accuracy,  perhaps,  "American 

The  decorator  Josef  Pricci's  own  library. 


The  English  country-house  look  in  Monroe,  Louisiana,  as  convened  by  Mark  Hampton. 


possessions  are  often  different  too.  They 
are  all  new  in  comparison  to  those  in  Eng- 
land. Nothing  hero  has  been  passed  on  for 
generations.  That  makes  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference." It,  as  Mario  Buatta  interprets  it, 
the  English  country-house  look  encom- 
passes "the  feeling  of  so  many  things  from 
so  many  periods  coming  together,"  then 
what  task  befalls  the  decorator  in  America 
who,  in  a  few  months,  must  collect 
enough  objects  to  give  this  impression  ol 
ancient  accumulation.'  And  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  owner,  having  collected  1 1  ese 
things,  to  endow  them  with  that  patina  of 
age,  of  use,  of  affectionate  wear,  that  the 
English  understated  ideal  requires.' 

"Different  architecture,  different  scale, 
different  way  of  living,  "comments  Buatta. 
"What  is  done  here  is  mostly  pastiche." 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  .is  the  decorator 
Josef  Pricci  says,  "English  decorating  at  its 
best  is  really  pretty  homely.  1  like  to  add  a 
little  luxury  to  it." 

There  are  signs  that  English  reticence  is 
catching  up  with  American  bravura.  Mrs. 
Douglas  reports  that  some  of  the  subdued, 
tea-ground  chintzes  are  becoming  more 
popular.  Sister  Parish,  now  in  her  seven- 
ties, rather  than  a  trendier  practitioner, 
i  was  recently  assigned  the  job  of  decorating 


the  new  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  New  York 
"to  resemble  an  English  private  house  as 
closely  as  possible."  The  new  chintzes 
C  )olefax  and  Fowler  have  produced  to  cele- 
brate the  firm's  fiftieth  jubilee  are  much 
more  heavily  influenced  by  historical 
"document"  designs  than  their  recent  con- 
temporary collections.  Perhaps  the  origi- 
nal English  country-house  look  is  finally 
becoming  acceptable  here — tor  a  while, 
anyway,  until  the  next  high-tech  or  mini- 
mal or  Greenwich-lime  wave  overwhelms 
the  credulous  householder. 

The  last  word  belongs  to  two  contempo- 
raries whose  opposing  convictions  reflect 
thisjamesian  theme.  While  Janet  Annen- 
herg  Hooker  was  showing  some  distin- 
guished guests  around  her  Sutton  Place 
apartment,  she  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
"I've  lived  here  twenty-three  years  bur  I'm 
always  decorating.  It  I  see  something  beau- 
tiful, it  becomes  irresistible  to  me,  so  I  buy 
it."  Nancy  Lancaster,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  said,  "Things  must  he  underdone  so 
that  the  imagination  can  still  work.  A 
house  needs  things  that  are  warm  and  ugly. 
It  gives  value  to  nooel  things."  !  ] 

( Caroline  Seebohm  mites  frequently  about  the 
decorative  arts. 
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[\ALED  IMAGES  OF  THE  CELESTIAL  EMPIRE  BEFORE  MAO 


Only  Yesterday 


Othe  world's  finest  private  eollec  tions  ol  nineteenth-  and     best  ol  .ill     photographers  who  had  been  stationed  in  Chi- 

I  una  began  In  act  ident.  rhe  date  na.  One  discovery  would  lead  to  another.  After  buying  from  a 

was  1954,  the  place,  Hong  Kong.  AC  Chinese  lady  took  her  dealei  portions  ol  the  collection  of  Sii  Roberl  Mart,  the  British 

nine-vcar-old  son  to  watch  her  mother,  eighty-four,  he  photo  ambassador  to  ( !hina  from  1863  to  1 908,  I  an  was  able  to  locate  a 

graphed.  As  the  session  dragged  on,  the  ho\  grew  restless.  I  le  ninety-eight-year-old  retired  diplomat  who  had  been  a  subordi- 

1 1  »told  photographs  of  Hong  Kong,  opened  it,  and  nate  ol  Man's     and  also  had  a  <  ollec  tion.  Ever  vigilant,  Kwan 

was  enthralled.   I~he  costumes  he  saw  fascinated  him,  as  did  the  Lau  pores  hopefully  through  old  albums  of  snapshots.  "Missionar- 

facial  expressions  and  rhe  t  a  miliar  geography.  "I  want  this,"  he  ies  were  always  taking  pic  tures,"  he  says,  "but  the  artistic  vision 

announced.  "Oh,  my  goodness,"  said  the  photographer,  "that  was  not  high  and  the  subject  matter  not  interesting.  Sometimes, 

album  has  been  around  tor  years.  But  I'll  sell  it  tor  fifty-five  I  long  though,  I  will  buy  a  whole  album  lot  one  pi<  ture." 

Kong  dollars."  rhe  bo\  went  home,  emptied  his  piggy  hank,  took  As  in  any  field  ol  endeavi  ir,  some  individuals  set  the  standards, 

a  loan  from  his  father,  and  c  hanged  his  hie.  I  he  (  Chinese  photographer  Lai-chong  took  wonderful  pie  lures  in 

Toda\ ,  Kwan  Lau  is  t(  >rt\  -one.  a  business  consultant  who  lives  Shanghai  in  the  1 850s,  lor  example;  Leung  S'zc-tai  oK  !anton  was 

and  practices  in  New  York.  He  has  never  stopped  collecting  pho-  the  official    imperial   photographer   in   the    1860s,   and   Along 

I  una,  with  the  result  that  he  now  owns  more  than  ret  orded  the  sights  ol  I  long  Kong  I  nun  the  I  860s  until  1900.  The 


inal  prints.  Mie\  ill  meet  his  rigorous  standards  lor 
quality,  raritv,  and  interest.  Many  ol  tin  ones  shown  on  these 
pages  were  part  of  a  group  that  traveled  hat  k  to  <  hina  last  fall  to 
he  shown  m  the  National  (  iallery  of  Inn     \rl   .  in  Peking. 

Not    surprisingly,    that   exhibition   caused   a   sensation.     I  he 

People's  Republu  l  is  no  photi  (graphic  t  i  d lee  tion  ol 

parable  breadth,  even  in  Peking's  Historical  Museum,  rhousands 
of  visitors  walked  up  to  the  third  flooi  gallery  to  see  what  the 
world  of  imperial  (  hina  had  looked  like.  The  subjects  ranged 
from  i  pigrailed  man  (an  early  daguerreotype  portrait,  taken  in 
merit  an  president  I  'lysses  S.  ( Jrant  with  (  China's 
viceroy  Li  Hung-chang  (a  double  portrait,  1879)  and  an  epi  od< 
rhe  Sino-Japanese  wai  (1895).   Evcr\  picture     each  an 


I  uropeans  Felice  Beato  and  John  Thomson  and  the  American 
Mi  hi  hi  Miller,  among  others,  did  memorable  work  as  they  moved 
freely  through  the  vast  land.  I  heir  photographs  have  greatly 
appreciated  in  value  since  Kwan  Lau  started  collecting.  As 
recently  as  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  line  original  print  ol  nineteenth- 
century  China  by  a  superior  photographet  cost  about  $25.  Now 
the  same  image  goes  for $800.  And  a  superb  picture  one  that  has 
.in  interesting  subjet  t  and  is  in  excellent  condition,  well  com 
posed,  and  attributable  to  one  ol  the  famous  lew     could  even 

letch  $10,000. 

I  an  says,  almost  offhandedly,  that  he  has  already  turned  down 
a  one-million-dollar  offer  for  his  entire  collection  (which  now  has 
expanded  to  include  early  photographs  ol  |apan  as  well).  Weston 


nimen    print    (made  with  egg  white  and  chemicals)       had      Naef,  the  curator  of  photography  at  the  Getty  Museum  and  a  man 


been   meticulously    matted   and  mounted  on   acit 

"1  worked  tor  my  collection,"  Lau  remembers. 
"1  was  an  explorer  in  unexplored  territory 
Wherever  he  went,  he  would  look  lor  ok 
photographs   of   C  'Mini.    I  le   fi  mm 
them  in  rhe  possessii  m  of  heirs  of  the 
foreign   diplomats,    businessmen, 


\  ricksha  and  an  open 
i  /  long  Kong  (ca.  1875), 
hincse  photographei 
:  lers  near  while  silk, 
[//licence. 


a m i liar  with  the  I  an  eollec  tion,  recki  ins  that  the  price  is  "about 
right."  But  Kwan  Lau  is  clearly  not  collecting  for 
investment.  "I  spend  a  lor  ol  rime  with  nn 
K*r \  photographs,"  he  says.  "1  he  mostenji  >v 

able  thing  is  to  see  history  in  reality.  I 
sit  at  home  and  look  and  look." 
Phdih  I 1 
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Right:  Portal  oj  the 
( larden  oj  the  Summer  Palace, 

in  Peking  (1873), 
by  I  homas  ( 'hikl,  thirteen  ■•  ai 

aftei  its  destnu  tion. 
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Left:  Inside  a  welUfumished  living 
room  in  southern  China  (ca.  1875), 

by  an  unknown  photographer.  Below. 
Statue  o)  a  temple  guardian,  one  of 
jour  such,  intended  to  ward  off  evil 

spirits.  The  photographer  is  unknown, 

but  the  shot  was  probably  taken  in 

north  ( )hina  m  the  mid~l870s. 
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Left:  <  tardea  and  home  oj  the  wealthy 

Pun  family  in  ( )anton  (ca,  1865), 

attributed  to  the  American 

napher  Milton  Miller.  Above: 

A  Buddhist  pagoda,  a  decorative 

monument  that  was  also  meant  to 

ward  of]  evil  spirits,  neat  Foochow 

(ea.  1870),  by  the  Englishman 

John  Thomson. 


Kfi 


Above:  A  portrait  of  the  splendidly 

attired  imperial  eunuch,  rumored  to 

he.  amazingly  enough,  the  lover  oj  the 

corrupt  empress  Tz'u'hsi  (ca.  1875), 

b}  Leung  S'ze-tai.  Right:  The  less 

grand  but  mure  dignified  viceroy  Li 

Hung-chang  in  Tientsin,  hy  the  same 

photographer.  Far  right:  An  old  man 

bundled  up  for  winter  (ca.  1905),  by 

an  unknown  photographer. 
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Left:  A  studio  shot  of  men  in  straw 

raincoats  flanking  a  street  vendor 

of  fruit  who  holds  an  umbrella  of 

rice  paper  dipped  in  tung  oil 

(ca.  1870),  byh.  F.  Fiskr. 


Above:  A  Shanghai  lady  in  all  her 

finery  (ca.  I860),  b}  Milton 

Miller.  Below:  A  wine  seller  in 

Tientsin  carrying  a  tobacco  pipe  in 

his  left  hand  (ca.  1865). 


Above:  A  hairdresser 

arranging  a  typical  hairdo  oj  the 

Ch'ing  dynasty.  The  precise  site  and 

photographer  are  unknown;  the 

photograph  dates  from  the  1860s. 


Above:  (  Mdren  playing  a  game  of 

''tossing  coins"  while  they  rock  in 

baskets,  attributed  to  John 

Thomson  in  the  1860s.  Left:  A 

portrait  of  a  fine  lady  with  an 

elaborate  hairdo— the  lower  part 

is  a  wig — by  Thomson,  in 

Fukien(ca.  1870). 
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Top:  A  fool  that  was 

once  bound    a  sight  akin 

to  pornography,  in 

China   -photographed  by  John 

Thorn 

vomen's 
rlhood  was 
intil  191 1. 


Above:  A  panoramic  view  of 
the  port  nj  Shanghai,  showing 

clippers,  steamships,  unJ 

imposing  foreign  embassies,  by 

Kung-tai  (ca.  1875).  Left: 

lUiisc  Europeans  attend  a 

beheading  oj  criminals  and 

pirates  in  Hong  Kong  ( I 


<   (  >\\<  ll^^l    I    u 


Above:  The  wreck  of  the 

Foo-chow,  a  small  cargo  ship, 

on  the  rocks  off  Hong  Kong 

(ca.  1870).  This  remarkable 

photograph,  a  beautiful 

composition  by  the  eminent 

John  Thomson,  has  never  been 

published  before. 


Left:  Portrait  of  the 

officei  \m  with  his  two  young 

concubines  in  Peking  (ca.  1875). 

The  well- turned-out  l.u 

was  an  important  official  of 

his  time  but  judging 

K  his  women's  expressions 

a  hard  master. 
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a  reproduction  of  the  laboratory 

.  I  Faraday  and  a  series  of  panels 

explaining  in  tour  languages  the  discover- 

Ampere,  Ohm,  and  Volta  stands  the 
figure  of  a  nattily  dressed  frog  in  a  glass 

It  you  push  the  appropriate  button, 
he  will  open  his  lips  and  tell  you  in  deep, 
batrachian  tones,  in  either  English  or 
Dutch,  "Without  me,  Galvani  would  have 
been  nowhere."  The  dullest  visitor  has 
guessed  by  the  time  he  comes  here  that  this 
is  the  very  tro^  whose  muscles  Luigi  Gal- 
vani  set  to  twitching  in  \79\  when  he 
inaugurated  the  age  of  electricity. 

The  frog  is  a  typical  artifact  in  Evoluon, 
a  museum  in  the  Dutch  city  ot  Eindhoven 
and  one  ot  the  more  unusual  museums  ot 
the  world,  it  only  because  everyone  who 
yoes  there  seems  to  be  having  a  good  time. 
Eindhoven  itself  is  a  severely  businesslike 
town,  the  headquarters  ot  Philips,  the 
electrical  giant.  The  people  you  meet  in 
the  streets  are  clutching  attache  eases,  and 
their  faces  speak  only  ot  balance  sheets. 
But  inside  Evoluon,  bells  are  ringing, 
lights  are  flashing,  people  are  always  smil- 
ind  laughing.  Sometimes  they  are  in 
positive  hysterics,  as  when  they  put  on  the 
earphones  that  repeat  their  own  words  to 


them  just  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  they 
are  uttered.  The  effect  is  very  disconcert- 
ing. It  breaks  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
average  visitor  starts  to  shout,  scream,  gig- 
gle uncontrollably.  When  he  has  recov- 
ered his  balance,  he  can  go  back  to  taking 
electronic  quizzes  ("Which  ot  these  scenes 
ot  utter  devastation  are  the  work  of  nature, 
and  which  of  man?").  Or  he  can  study  the 
charts  and  graphs  summarizing  the  history 
ot  technology,  or  the  ^25  rotating,  pulsat- 
ing, flashing  exhibits  that  illustrate  it.  Or 
he  can  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  theory  of 
sound  reproduction  delivered  by  two  fig- 
ures ot  young  people  dressed  in  the  high 
style  ot  P>26  and  who  mi^ht  have  stepped 
out  ot  ,1  Noel  Coward  comedy  except  that 
they  have  gramophone  horns  for  heads. 

For  all  the  giggling,  Evoluon  is  a  serious 
museum,  quite  Dutch  in  its  orderly  c  lean 
hness,  its  methodical  piling  on  of  useful 
information.  It  began  with  the  idea  that 
Philips  ought  to  have  something  more  per- 
manent than  shows  at  trade  fairs  to 
demonstrate  the  range  of  its  products. 
Why  not  a  permanent  museum,  in  a  flying 
saucer  on  stilts,  that  would  illustrate  the 
progress  of  the  technology  that  had  made 
Philips  and  modern  life  possible.'  The  idea 


AS  IN  GENIUS 

A  DESIGNER 
WHO  OPENS  YOUR  EYES 


BY  ROBERT  WERNICK 


was  farmed  out  to  a  committee,  which 
spawned  fifteen  subcommittees  of  a  dozen 
experts  ea<  h,  all  clamoring  for  maximum 
span-  for  their  specialty,  and  soon  things 
were  in  a  hopeless  mess.  Then  someone 
thought  of  calling  in  the  man  whospe<  ial 
lies  in  retiming  amorphous  masses  ot 
intention  into  simple,  practical  visual  or- 
der, lie  was  James  Gardner,  C.B.E., 
R.D.I.,  a  designer  living  in  London, 
known  generally  as  (  i. 

( j  is  the  kind  of  man  who  seems  never  to 
have  enough  hands  by  half.  If  you  let  him 
drive  you  through  London,  he  will  need 


rnNMnissi  I  w 


one  hand  to  demonstrate  how  he  found 
objective  correlatives  for  the  theories  of 
aerodynamics  in  his  first  exhibit,  half  a 
century  ago.  Out  ot  the  right-hand  win- 
dow he  has  to  point  to  a  particularly  lovely 
block  of  buildings  designed  by  Nash.  Out 
of  the  left  there  is  a  little  alley  leading  to  a 
place  where  some  people  he  knows  work  in 
woad,  as  the  ancient  Britons  did.  He  also 
has  to  tamp  his  pipe  constantly.  He  steers 
with  his  left  elbow,  and  his  passage  is 
marked  by  a  cacophony  of  horns  and  angry 
Cockney  cries. 

But  he  always  arrives  sate  at  home,  at 


the  brick  and  white-clapboard  studio  he 
designed  in  Hampstead,  with  itssemitrop- 
ical  garden  in  the  rear,  where  he  will  need 
more  arms  than  an  octopus  to  show  you  the 

sketches  and  scale  models  and  blueprints 
for  all  the  projects  that  ate  currently  drift- 
ing his  way:  from  the  man  who  wants  him 
to  design  the  tallest  tower  in  the  would; 
from  the  man  in  Los  Angeles  who  wants 
him  to  design  a  museum  explaining  why 
people  hate  one  another;  from  the  com- 
mittee in  Taiwan  that  wants  him  to  design 
a  museum  to  trace  the  evolution  of  man 
from   the  origins  of  matter  through   his 


"soul-spirit."  It  will  take  him  two  or  three 
years  to  complete  this  last  chore.  He  will 
be  eighty  by  then  and,  most  likely, 
unchanged — still  tall  and  rumpled,  his 
hair  (lying  every  which  way,  his  little  blue 
eyes  staring  out  at  the  world  with  the  mis- 
chievous  clarity  ot  a  child. 

Designing  means  taking  hits  of  the 
wotld  apart  and  putting  them  back  to- 
gether in  unexpected  and  stimulating 
ways.  "Please  adjust  your  ideas  before  leav- 

James  Gardner  in  the  study  of  his  house  in 
Hampstead,  in  London. 
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recent 
out  design,   he 
i  little  boy  and  stood  on 
kitchen  table  while  his 
peeling  vegetables.   He  was 
horrified  to  see  her  mouth,   which  he 
?ht  of  as  the  loveliest  thing  in  the 
world,    turn   into  a   nightmare  of   red- 
rimmed,  jagged  white  rocks. 

Formal  education  he  has  always  re- 
garded as  the  enemy  of  vision,  blurring 
reality  behind  gray,  abstract  concepts.  He 
dropped  out  of  school  before  they  could 
teach  him  addition — he  had  to  count  on 
his  fingers  until  he  found  out 
about  the  adding  machine — and 
began  to  study  art. 

He  had  a  facile  pencil,  and  his 
brain  swirled  with  ideas.  One  day 
in  1922  a  gentleman  with  a 
French  accent  came  bv  to  visit 
the  school  where  he  was  drawing 
the  figure,  and  the  next  thing  G 
knew,  he  was  .111  apprentice  (he 
was  fifteen  at  the  time)  at  Car- 
tier,  the  jewelers,  working  .it  an 
ormolu  table  in  Monsieur  Car- 
tier's  own  room  under  Monsieur 
Carrier's  own  eve,  learning  to 
fashion  with  elegance  and  style 
forms  "conceived  tor  no  other 
purpose  than  to  decorate  wom- 
en's bodies  and  look  expensive." 
He  was  a  prize  apprentice  and  was 
employed  tor  six  years  at  ( .'artier, 
designing  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  jewelry,  rings  f<  >r  bishops 
and  brooches  tor  tarts,  ,1  tiara  of 
white  sapphires  lor  Nellie  Melba, 
and  crown  jewels  tor  the  gaekwar 
of  Baroda. 

He  became  bored  with  jewel- 
ry, finally,  and  went  off  tramping  A 
through  Italy  and  north  Africa. 
He  paid  tor  bis  way  back  by  adding  flatter- 
ing touches  to  the  passport  photos  of  for- 
eign legionnaires  in  Funis  and  came 
home,  with  a  sheaf  of  drawings  under  bis 
arm,  to  a  London  where  Welsh  miners 
were  singing  in  the  streets  tor  bread  and  no 
»ne  bothered  to  count  the  starving  artists. 
He  got  a  job  in  an  advertising  agency  by 
offering  to  work  tor  three  pounds  a  week,  a 
sum  so  low  it  could  always  count  as  a  c  leri- 
cal  error  in  the  ledger.  I  le  learned  how  to 
paint  a  rich  foam  on  a  glass  of  beer,  how  to 
put  ,1  fine  raspberry  glaze  on  a  suet  pud- 
ding. He  did  line  drawings,  he  did  three- 
dimensional  models,  he  began  to  call  him- 
self a  designer.  He  designed  ladies'  starves. 
He  designed  cane  seats  with  chintz  cush- 
ions iot  the  Hannibal  biplanes  that  made 
leisurely  trips  between  London  and  Paris 
in  the  days  when  flying  was  a  pleasure. 


EDUCATION 

IS  THE  ENEMY  OF 

VISION. 

1  learing  that  Shell  wanted  to  put  on  an 
exhibition  about  aviation,  G  posed,  on 
the  basis  ot  his  glider-pilot  license  (num- 
ber 78  in  the  Bril  ish  Isles),  as  an  expert  and 
received  the  commission  to  design  it.  I  le 
sketched  it  out  over  a  weekend,  and  it  was 


head  nmamcrrt  designed  l<>r  ( fattier  m  the  !92l 


for  its  day  a  (evolutionary  kind  of  exhibit, 
putting  technical  truths  like  "coefficient 
of  drag"  into  homely,  visual  terms  that 
anyone  could  understand.  Visitors  had  to 
keep  looking  around  corners  foi  the  next 
item,  and  they  were  generally  surprised. 
I  hey  found  they  had  a  good  time  learning 
how  heavy  lumps  ol  machinery  lifted 
themselves  off  the  ground  and  up  through 
the  clouds.  ( i  had  found  his  lifework. 

In  World  War  II,  as  an  office  1  (he  called 
himself  chief  officer  for  deception)  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  he  designed  a  whole 
arsenal  of  gimcrack  arms  that  would  look 
like  the  real  thing  in  aerial  photographs. 
Hapless  Cils  bobbed  seasick  for  days  in  a 
flotilla  of  his  rubber-framed  landing  1  mil 
( iff  the  coast  1  >l  Kent,  to  help  fool  the  (  ier- 
inans  inti  1  thinking  that  the  main  invasion 
was  (  oming  over  the  Straits  ot  I  )over. 


In  peacetime  he  has  designed,  among 
other  things,  fire-breathing  dragons  that 
disposed  ot  rubbish;  a  cesium-therapy  unit 
for  a  cancer  hospital;  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer  to  ply  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississip- 
pi; a  house  for  1 ,000  butterflies  and  1 ,500 
caterpillars  in  the  great  gardens  of  Syon 
I  louse,  in  London  (the  chief  design  prob- 
lem in  a  butterfly  house  is  how  to  maintain 
a  proper  circulation  ot  air  through  the  fine- 
mesh  windows);  toilets  for  creaky-jointed 
senior  citizens;  the  largest  single-pole  tent 
since  Kublai  Khan  (assuming  that  Marco 
Polo's  measurements  for  Kublai's  tenr  were 
accurate);  matchbox  covers;  the 
above-water  lines  ot  the  QE  2; 
the  folding  trays  you  eat  off  on 
airplanes;  a  mouse  village;  air- 
ports and  fountains;  fireworks 
displays;  and  an  image  of  Britan- 
nia triumphant  with  one  nipple 
exposed. 

But  what  he  designs  mostly  is 
museums,  or  the  kind  of  tempo- 
rary museum  that  is  an  exhibit  for 
a  world's  fair.  Basically,  there  are 
only  twi  >  kinds  of  museum.  There 
is  the  one  you  build  when  you 
have  a  quantity  ol  masterpie<  es 
to  show  off,  say,  the  Prado,  with 
its  700  (ioyas;  and  there  is  not 
much  you  can  do  in  such  a  situa- 
tion hut  hang  them  on  the  walls 
and  let  the  world  come  in  to  look. 
Then  there  is  the  other  kind,  for 
when  you  have  a  j4te.1t  mise  ellany 
( it  (ih|ec  ts,  a  great  deal  ol  illustra 

live  material  about  some  brain  h 

ol  knowledge.  I  lere  you  meet  .1 
.(■nous  design  problem.  The  tra- 
ditional solution,  favored  by 
those  whom  Ci  calls  "visual  delin- 
quents," is  to  put  all  the  objects 
and  artifacts  in  ^lass  cases,  m  . it  K 
ordered  and  labeled,  and  let  them  sit 
there.  This  may  he  fine  for  graduate  stu- 
dents who  can  spend  months  studying 
them,  but  it  is  deadening  for  a  general  \ pub- 
lic whose  attention  span  rarely  stretches 
beyond  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  a 
museum  designed  by  Ci,  the  knowledge  is 
all  there,  hut  it  comes  alive  with  the  help 
of  projections,  animations,  surprises. 

The  Geological  Museum,  in  London's 
Exhibition  Road,  was  on<  e  1  paradigm  ot 
dullness,  all  its  Permian  sandstones  and 
feldspars  lined  up  conscientiously  in  then 
cases.  They  are  srill  there,  but  now  they 
.in-  part  of  a  show  orchestrated  h\  (  i.  You 
enter  the  show  through  what  looks  like  a 
"i.mt  ro<  1  1  Kit  and  is  indeed  a  cast  ofa<  I  it  I 
side  in  Scotland,  site  of  some  of  the  earth's 
oldest  rocks.  Ci  hired  a  team  of  amateurs 
led  by  a  SC  ulptor  to  put  .1  latex  mold  on  the 
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rock  face,  peel  it  off  in  strips,  and  reassem-  cialists  who  resent  anyone's  intruding  on 
ble  it  at  the  museum.  The  cast  stands  thir-  their  vertical  turf.  He  was  reconstructing 
ty-five  feet  high,  inviting  you  to  an  awe-      an  ancient  British  house  tor  the  Festival  of 


some  journey  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Inside,  you  are  surrounded  by  terrific  sight 
and  sound,  galaxies  forming,  volcanoes 
spouting  lava. 

Scholars  sometimes  sniff  at  these  dis- 
plays as  being  theatrical,  and,  of  course, 
they  are,  says  G:  how  else  would  you 
expect  ordinary  people  to  become  inter- 


Britain  and  wanted  to  put  some  cheese  in 
it,  but  he  didn't  want  to  place  a  label  read- 
ing CHEESE  next  to  an  oblong  white  object 
on  the  floor,  so  he  installed  a  little  plastic 
mouse  to  nibble  at  it  instead.  You  can't  do 
that,  said  the  experts;  there  is  no  concrete 
evidence  for  the  presence  of  mice  in 
ancient  British  houses.   They  had  cats, 


ested  in  geology?  People  go  to  the  theater  didn't  they?  asked  G;  that  proves  they  had 
because  they  like  excitement,  movement,  mice.  He  finally  was  able  to  find  a  super- 
surprise,  challenge.  This  is  just  what  G  expert  to  back  him  up. 
wants  to  give  them.  When  he 
designed  the  British  pavilion  for 
the  Brussels  world's  fair,  in 
1958,  he  made  the  entrance  so 
tall  and  gloomy,  so  Camelotical- 
ly  awe-inspiring,  that  the  Bel- 
gians all  took  their  hats  oft  when 
they  came  in.  He  treated  them 
to  a  display,  by  means  of  ani- 
mated models  and  projections, 
of  .ill  the  latest  scientific  marvels 
from  British  laboratories.  And, 
returning  to  a  less  exalted  level, 
he  added  two  plaster  mermaids 
huddling  under  a  dripping  um- 
brella, with  a  sign  saying,  "It 
always  rains  in  England."  His 
ruffled  superiors  changed  the 
sign  to  read,  "It  sometimes  rains 
in  England,"  thus  losing  the 
whole  joke.  G  feels  about  his 
superiors,  as  he  feels  about  mu- 
seum curators  and  experts  in 
general,  the  way  Mark  Twain 
felt  about  cauliflower:  that  it  is 
cabbage  with  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Much  of  his  life  is  taken  up  by 
skirmishes  with  the  cabbage.  He 
likes  to  think  laterally,  he  s.ivs, 
let  his  mind  flow  over  wide  and  disparate 
areas  and  try  to  bring  them  together;  find 
the  parallel,   for  example,   between  fish 
navigating  the  black  depths  ot  the  ocean 
and  night  fighters  hunting  German  bomb- 
ers over  England.    His   lateral   roving   is 


All  about  the  experience  of  color:  Bradford's  Museum  oj  Colour 


always  bringing  him  into  conflict  with  spe- 


Designing  is  largely  a  matter  of  creating 
illusions  and  make-believe,  but  a  designer 
also  has  to  have  dealings  with  real  object  >, 
objects  that  ht  in  the  hand,  all  the  tune, 
and  so  he  is  apt  to  get  to  know  more  than 
the  scholars  may  know  about  some  ot  the 
commonplace  details  of  existence.    The 


label  at  the  British  Museum  declared  that 
the  bronze  fragments  in  the  case  had  been 
part  of  an  annular,  or  ringlike  ornament, 
of  the  sort  worn  by  Bronze  Age  Britons.  G 
had  to  put  them  together  for  one  of  his 
reconstructions  and  found  what  he  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  is  a  dog  collar. 

Sometimes  the  cabbages  fight  back.  He 
once  made  an  educational  display  of 
famous  figures  after  whom  scientific  mea- 
surements are  named:  Volta  for  volt,  Watt 
for  watt,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  for  deci- 
bel, and  so  on.  He  found  it  excessively 
masculine  and  somewhat  lugubrious,  so  he 
added  the  pert  little  figure  ot 
Madame  Milly  Meter,  in  a  low- 
cut  Empire  gown,  and  identified 
her  as  a  woman  whom  Napoleon 
could  never  get  out  of  his  mind. 
He  got  a  scorching  letter  from  a 
professor  in  Munich  challenging 
him  to  produce  a  single  para- 
graph, a  single  footnote,  dealing 
with  this  creature  in  all  the  liter- 
ature devoted  to  Napoleon's  sex 
life. 

Keeping  Milly  Meter's  bust 
measurements  and  the  results  of 
wind-tunnel  tests  for  controlling 
the  fall  of  soot  from  the  QE  2's 
tunnels  in  mind,  both  function- 
ing together,  is  child's  play  tot  a 
man  who  thinks  laterally. 
Translating  them  into  concrete 
form  requires  a  staff,  as  small  a 
one  as  possible.  Nine  is  the  larg- 
est number  ot  people,  says  G, 
who  can  work  together  effec- 
tively on  a  creative  project. 
Beyond  his  staff,  he  needs  to 
depend  on  a  whole  army  ot  inge- 
nious operatives  who  can  sew 
and  cast  and  weld  and  wire  all 
the  devices  he  needs  tor  his  ani- 
mations and  projections  and  electronic 
games,  craftsmen  who  will  work  out  the 
mechanisms  needed  to  photograph  in 
sharp  focus  the  marching  Guards  band  and 
project  the  scene  on  a  sixty-five-foot  mov- 
ie screen;  or  construct  a  spindly,  bug-eyed 
robot  that  will  turn  attentively  to  people 


A  make-believe  tank  to  deceive  C  iermans;  a  lesson  in  natural  balance  from  the  Evoluon  Museum;  a  mechanical  cow  that  gives  real  milk. 


Ill  >    l>ISs 


r  build  a  replied  of  a 
_  works. 

-  m  London.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  he  can  rind 
people  with  all  the  skills  and  time  to  do  all 
bs  he  requires.  London  is  dotted  with 
little  basements  and   little  cottages   in 
obscure  side  streets  where  cheerful  eccen- 
trics are  content  to  work  tor  peanuts  per- 
fecting  techniques  of   weaving  at   hand 
looms  or  making  woad.  When  he  designed 
the  Museum  ot  the  Diaspora,  in  Tel  Aviv 
(a  plan  that  he  conceived  in  two  weeks 
attera  series  of  committees  had  been  wran- 
gling tor  twelve  years  over  how 
to  begin),  he  was  forced  to  make 
reconstructions  of  everything 
because   the  actual   artifacts  ot 
the  Diaspora  outside  of  museums 
had  succumbed  to  rot  or  neglect 
or  Nazi  tire.  He  had  to  make  dio- 
ramas   in    clay   or   plastic;    he 
needed  authentic-looking  ghet- 
to costumes,  furniture,  cobble- 
stones, beards.  The  job  could  be 
done  only  in  London.  "Make  me 
-  issanian-style  tne:e  showing 
the  Talmudic  scholars  of  Pum- 
bedita  disputing  the  fine  points 
ot  the  law,"  he  said  to  one  of  his 
suppliers.  "Bur  there  are  no  sur- 
viving Sassanian  friezes  that  I 
can  copy,"  replied  the  man.  "All 
the  better,"  said  G;  "just  make  it 
1  >ok  Sassanian,  and  no  graduate 
student  is  going  to  be  able   to 
complain  that  you  got  the  shoe- 
laces wrong." 

A  successful  designer  must 
have  ,1  capacity  both  tor  quick 
thinking  and  for  making  on-the- 
spot  decisions.  The  scholars  in 
Israel  told  (  i  that  medieval  Jews 
in  Lurope  wore  pointed  hats. 
Bur  when  he  asked  them  what 
the  hats  were  made  of-  -leather, 


KIDS  ARE 

THE  BEST  JUDGES 

OF  DESIGN. 

,i  big  exhibit  in  Delhi  designed  to  inculcate 
into  Indians  the  joys  of  the  work  ethic.  I  lis 
museum  of  the  I  lolocaust  opened  last  sum 
mer  near  Detroit. 

When   Ah   Saifuddin   Sa'adul   Khain 
Waddin,  then  sultan  of  Brunei,  came  to 


canvas,  basket  work,  horn? — 
they  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea;  they 
had  never  thought  of  asking.  (3  had  to 
reproduce  these  hats  in  paintings  on  glass, 
so  he  took  a  plunge  and  chose  leather. 
Since  it  now  appears  in  a  museum,  that 
quite  likely  is  the  way  it  will  go  down  in  the 
history  books  of  the  future. 


In  the  ( )eohgLcal  Museum:  how  an  earthquake  happens 


the  twilight  of  his  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  he  wished  to  leave  a  memorial  to  his 
people  to  encourage  them  to  live  honor- 
able lives.  Mow  better,  he  reasoned,  than 
to  erect  a  museum  devoted  to  the  life  of  lus 
fellow  cadet  at  Sandhurst  Winston 
Churchill:   This  was  an  assignment  aftei 


eople  come  to  me,  says  G,  when  they       G's  own  heart,  to  find  visual  symbols  that 


have  an  idea  and  nobody  else  can  figure 
our  what  to  do  with  it.  Thar  is  why  they 
came  to  him  to  make  the  Museum  of 
ir,  in  Bradford,  and  the  Museum  of 
Logic,  in  Jerusalem.  He  on.  ,,cted 
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could  he  as  easily  understood  in  Borni  o  as 
in  Hampstead.  He  built  his  museum 
around  Winston's  hats,  from  the  little- 
hoy's  sailor  hat  through  the  Harrow  boat- 
er, the  topi  i >f  the  Indian  army,  the  top  hat 
of  the  MP,  the  naval  cap  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  a  magnificent  Stetson 
that  the  old  hoy  bought  one  day  in  New 
York  and  of  which  (i  acquired  a  duplii  ate, 


and  so  on.  A  howler  hat  purchased  at  an 
auction — one  that  had  actually  belonged 
to  Churchill — provided  the  introduction 
to  a  terrifying  re-creation  of  the  London 
blitz,  featuring  old  newsreels  of  fiery  build- 
ings toppling  accompanied  by  the  sound 
tra<  ks  of  whistling  bombs  and  ambulance 
sirens,  interspersed  with  recordings  of  the 
prime  minister  rallying  his  people  to  their 
finest  hour. 

All  this  was  built  and  assembled  in  Lon- 
don, then  disassembled,  crated  and 
shipped  to  the  Far  Last,  landed  on  the 
beaches  of  Brunei  during  a  typhoon,  and 
mm  set  up  in  the  capital  city  In  two 
carpenters  from  London.  It  was  a 
■  great  hit  from  the  stair,  and  no 

family  outing  in  Brunei  to  this 
day  is  complete  without  a  visit  to 
the  (  'hiirchill  museum. 

The  test  of  a  true  designer, 
says  Cj,  is  whether  his  work 
appeals  to  children  as  well  as  to 
the  bigwigs  who  order  it.  Chil- 
dren, like  Leonardo,  like  (S, 
have  never  had  tune  to  get  their 
brains  divided  into  one  half  that 
sets  symbols  and  logical  connec- 
tions and  another  halt  thai  sees 
objects.  They  respond  with  de- 
light when  someone  like  G  com- 
bines the  two. 

I  Ir  I  lis  made  one  museum  pri- 
marily for  children,   at  (  i  mi 

nwealth  Institute  in  London, 

where  troops  of  school  kids  come 
regularly  to  see  educational  ex- 
hibits that  are  supposed  to  en- 
lighten them  in  the  ways  of  the 
various  nations  that  made  up  the 
British  Commonwealth.  The 
kids  love  everything:  the  gor- 
geous mounted  butterflies  from 
Singapore;  the  trains  outside  the 
Tata  Works,  in  India,  which 
whistle  when  an  audience  ap- 
proaches; and  the  New  Zealand 
cow,  a  stylized  beast  with  its  insides  made 
'  >l  found  objects — bellows  for  lungs,  bag- 
pipes for  first  stomach,  oil  filter  for  liver. 
(At  the  press  of  a  button,  its  pituitary 
gland  lights  up  in  its  forehead,  nerves  light 
up  all  the  way  through  the  body,  a  glass  calf 
is  born,  and  lactic  glands  made  of  Spontex 
squirt  milk  out  of  the  glass  udder  into  a 
pail.)  In  an  age  when  the  i  urators  of  most 
public  buildings  await  the  descent  of 
troops  of  children  as  a  farmer  might  await  a 
cloud  of  locusts,  Commonwealth  Institute 
has  a  distinction  of  which  G  is  fond  of 
I'm  iing:  its  exhibits  have  never  once 
been  vandalized.  □ 

/  (hibit  A  /n  Brunei's  ( Churchill  Museum. 
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Kapada-nya,  leL    ' 
kits    berhutang    buc 
'    ada  lag! 


>aorana   yang    lain, 
.ildopan  dan  kababasan  kit  a 

klta  boteh  hidop   dan 


Usaha  Agong  NATO. 


that  our  lives 
Wren  may 


IN  IMPERIAL 


You  might  not  expect  to  find  one  of  Hong  Kong's  best  Chinese 
restaurants  at  a  hotel.  But  you  would  be  hard  put  to  choose 
better  than  the  Man  Wah,  at  the  flawlessly  run  Mandarin,  which 
Peter  French,  the  English  general  manager,  has  made  as  elegant 
as  the  queen  on  a  good  day. 

Recently  the  hotel  decided  to  inspire  itself,  by  creating  at  the 
Man  Wah  thirty-six  sumptuous  dishes  tor  an  imperial  banquet  in 
celebration  ot  its  twenty-first  anniversary.  I  he  chef  Lam  Sing- 
Lun,  whose  expert  renditions  ot  classic  t  nit'  mese  (  ooking  have 
given  the  Man  Wah  its  reputation,  and  Willie  Mark,  a  (  Ihinese 
consultant  who  knows  virtually  everything  there  i^  to  know  about 
Chinese  food  of  all  regions,  were  challenged  to  create  a  three- 
night  imperial  banquet.  No  ingredient  would  be  too  costly.  ftie 
evenings  were  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  protocol  laid 


down  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Chinese  emperor 
Kang-hsi  took  to  paying  extended  state  visits  to  his  provinces. 
The  twelve  dishes  shown  here  constitute  the  full  menu  for  the 
second  evening. 

The  Mandarin  invited  thirty  guests  who  had  tasted  much  of  the 
best  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  have  to  offer.  The  experts 
and  critics  accepted.  They  included  Christian  Millau,  the  suave, 
a<  erbic  author  of  die  ( iault-Millau  hotel  and  restaurant  guides; 
Robert  Carrier;  Kai-Yin  Lo,  the  Hong  Kong  jewelry  and  clothes 
designer,  whose  mother  is  a  beloved  cooking  teacher;  and  Paul 
Levy,  bay  Machslei ,  and  Shona  Crawtord  Poole,  sacred  monsters 
of  food  journalism  in  England.  Sing-Lun,  a  slight  man,  began 
losing  weight. 

I  le  needn't  have  worried  about  the  reception.  The  group  was 


/.   Assarted  carved  meats  in  a 
butterfly  pattern. 


'    Steamed  bamboo  fungus  filled  with  superior  bird's  nest  topped  with  crab 
6.   Braised  civet,  imperial-court  style 


2    Sauteed  shredded  turtle  wah  bamboo  \ho<>t\  and  hlmk  mushrooms 


4.    Braised  superior  shark' s  fm  with 
a  pair  of  pheasants. 


5.    Sauteed  fresh  lobster  and  slit  ed  supreme  t>j  partridge. 
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THIRTY-SIX  NEW  DISHES 

TO  CELEBRATE 

A  TWENTY- FIRST  BIRTHDAY 


fascinated  by  the  choice  of  dishes  and  in  awe  of  his  skills,  not  only 
at  cooking  but  at  devising  elaborate  and  beautiful  presentations. 
The  decorations  and  the  service  matched  the  food.  One  night 
there  were  live  goldfish  in  recessed  pools  in  the  middle  of  the 
tables.  A  boy  in  brown  silk  pajamas  and  a  tasseled  hat  sat  for  all 
four  hours  of  each  banquet  next  to  a  gong,  hitting  it  at  the  appear- 
ance of  each  course.  Twelve  courses,  the  traditional  number, 
were  surprisingly  easy  to  get  through:  the  tradition  calls  for  tiny 
portions,  to  suit  refined  appetites. 

"Food,"  says  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb,  "is  Heaven."  Some 
of  Sing-Lun's  dishes,  like  shredded  crane,  sturgeon  maw,  bamboo 
fungus  with  bird's  nest,  and  "snow  frog"  (ovaries),  were  ethereal 
to  the  point  of  nonexistence.  Others,  like  civet,  turtle,  bear's  paw 
(it  was  real — unskinned  ones  were  inadvertently  left  on  a  counter 


during  a  cooking  demonstration,  and  the  talons  were  arranged 
around  the  serving  platter),  and  wild  ducks'  tongues,  were  more 
exotic  than  anyone  would  wish  for  in  everyday  meals.  A  few  dish- 
es were  spectacularly  good.  Two  of  them — lobster  simmered  in 
broth  and  served  with  slices  of  fried  partridge  breast,  and  the  "su- 
perior vegetarian  platter,"  or  "emperor's  vegetables"  (so  named 
because  of  the  lotus  root  and  other  rare  ingredients) — were  such 
successes  with  the  assembled  pooh-bahs  that  they  will  go  on  the 
menu  of  the  Man  Wah. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet,  Chef  Sing-Lun  finally  appeared, 
flushed  and  exhilarated.  He  clasped  his  hands  and  raised  them 
high,  shaking  them  at  the  guests.  The  gesture,  we  later  found  out, 
meant  "Happy  New  Year,"  but  it  worked  cross-culturally.  He 
deserved  to  look  triumphant.  — Corby  Kummer 


9.   Steamed  unicorn  fish. 


w 


8.   Double-boiled  Chinese  crane  and  cordyceps. 


7.   Sea  cucumber  stuffed  with  shrimps  and  sturgeon  maw. 
1 1    Double-boiled  cream  custard. 


10    Majestic 
savory  (\utnes. 


12.   Chinese  petits  fours. 
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HERE'S  MUD 

IN  YOUR 

EYE 

THE  BEST  AND  THE  WORST  TAP  WATERS  IN  THE  NATION 

BY  MARC  REISNER  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OLOF  WAHLOHD 


When  a  New  Yorker  entertains  a  visitor  from,  say,  San 
Diego,  and  the  visitor  offers  the  ritual  complaint  about 
the  awfulness  of  the  city's  water,  the  New  Yorker — if 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about — can  take  malicious 
satisfaction  in  informing  his  guest  that  the  city's  water  is  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  salty,  irrigation-return  flows  he  drinks 
back  home.  One  of  the  wonders  o f  modern  life  is  that  a  city's  size 


or  the  collapse  of  its  subways  or  its  proximity  to  a  river  full  of 
raw  sewage  and  PCBs  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  water  its  inhabitants  drink.  Where  tap  water  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  many  surprises. 

Until  recently,  when  their  city  began  to  experience  a  surge  of 
self-renewal  and  civic  pride,  many  New  Yorkers  refused  to 
believe  that  the  stuff  coming  out  of  their  taps  was  much  better 


connoisse.uk 


than  industrial  waste.  Now  a  lot  of  people  believe  the  city's 
water  is  out  of  this  world,  and  not  for  reasons  of  misplaced  chau- 
vinism. It  was  more  than  sixty  years  ago  that  New  York,  show- 
ing (for  once)  wondrous  foresight,  decided  to  capture  as  its  main 
supply  some  of  the  most  pellucid  water  south  of  Canada  and 
began  building  a  breathtakingly  audacious  tunnel-aqueduct  to 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  The  city  now  owns  six  big  reservoirs 
there.  What  is  more,  the  state  owns  a  huge  chunk  of  the  higher- 
lying  watersheds,  which  ensures  that  the  water  in  the  reservoirs 
will  remain  perpetually  pure.  If  the  reservoirs  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  north,  they  might  be  compro- 
mised by  acid  rain,  but  the  caprice  of  weather  patterns  saves 
most  Catskill  waters  even  this  insult.  Except  for  a  few  rowboats 
allowed  on  the  reservoirs  by  permit,  nothing  touches  the  water 
until  it  is  drunk.  Because  of  all  this,  you  can  turn  on  a  tap  in  an 
abandoned  tenement  and  fill  a  glass  with  water  good  enough  to 
be  bottled  and  sold.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  in  fact,  some  members 
of  the  city's  entrepreneurial  class  decided  to  do  just  that,  putting 
up  tap  water  in  bottles  and  calling  it  New  York  City  Water. 
Gotham  expatriates  bought  it  by  the  case. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans  is  a 
big,  industrial  city,  but  it  is  still  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  wilder- 
ness— a  bayou  wilderness  whose  chief  element  is  fresh  water. 
Pristine  aquifers  and  springs  lie  below.  Instead  of  taking  its 
water  from  there,  however,  the  city  draws  it,  for  convenience, 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  just  above  town.  New  Orleans  thus 
receives  into  its  water  supply  the  sewage  of  Denver  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  St.  Louis  and  ten  thousand  other  towns.  It  receives 
the  agricultural  runoff  of  fifteen  states.  It  receives  oil  and  chem- 
icals spilled  from  barges,  and  poisons  leached  from  industrial 
dumps.  It  receives  dead  fish,  dead  cows,  and  photoplanktonic 
ooze.  A  huge  shipyard  sits  about  two  miles  upstream  from  the 
city's  intake  pipes.  A  few  dozen  miles  upriver  is  the  greatest 
concentration  of  oil  refineries  in  the  country. 

So,  which  city  has  the  better  water?  According  to  a  three- 
member  panel  of  so-called  experts  convened  for  a  blind  tasting 


in  Dallas  in  June  1984,  it  was  an  easy  choice:  New  Orleans. 
There  were  eight  contenders.  New  York  City  did  not  even  rank 
among  the  top  three. 

The  judges'  verdict  confounded  a  lot  of  people,  including  a  lot 
of  people  in  New  Orleans,  where  100,000  households  (one  in 
three)  buy  bottled  drinking  water,  at  a  cost  of  around  seventy- 
five  cents  per  gallon.  New  Yorkers  were  not  just  mystified.  The 
New  York  Times  called  the  panel's  judgment  "screwy"  and  "an 
outrage."  How,  the  Times  demanded  in  righteous  indignation, 
could  water  drawn  from  the  "colon  of  America"  be  considered 
superior  to  the  "pure  and  sparkling  mountain  streams  of  the 
Catskills  .  .  .  water  [that]  has  been  hailed  by  Consumer 
Reports  as  better  than  Perrier"?  Its  sneering  answer  was  "just 
as  salmon  in  the  ocean  taste  the  waters  of  their  home  stream, 
humans  doubtless  scent  and  unconsciously  prefer  the  water 
they  grew  up  with.  If  judges  in  Dallas  prefer  the  bouquet  of 
petrochemicals  and  the  aroma  of  drum-washing,  [it  is  because] 
they  didn't  have  the  good  taste  to  be  born  New  Yorkers." 

Actually,  there  may  be  something  to  that.  You  like  what 
you're  used  to.  People  used  to  eating  raw  fish  or  meat 
often  cannot  abide  it  cooked.  Some  years  ago,  a  pair  of 
students  who  left  Gary,  Indiana,  to  attend  college  in  a 
small  town  were  soon  exhibiting  classic  symptoms  of  drug  with- 
drawal. Doctors  blamed  their  problems  on  their  "mild  addic- 
tion" to  airborne  arsenic  at  home. 

One  of  the  three  judges  in  the  Dallas  competition  hailed  from 
London.  London  draws  its  water  directly  from  the  Thames — a 
river,  in  the  words  of  Seattle's  water-quality  manager,  that 
would  "gag  a  maggot."  (Seattle,  too,  entered  the  Dallas  compe- 
tition and  lost.)  Another  of  the  judges  lives  in  Dallas,  whose 
water  is  so  mineralized  that  newcomers  to  the  city  often  com- 
pare their  first  experience  with  it  to  their  first  taste  of  well-aged 
wild  game.  "Tests  like  this  don't  mean  a  thing,"  says  Gordon 
Robeck,  a  retired  senior  scientist  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  water-quality  laboratories  in  Cincinnati.  "I  grew 
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WATER  FROM  ABANDONED  NEW  YORK  TENEMENTS 
IS  GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  BOTTLE. 


up  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  with  well  water  so  hard  that  visitors 
would  spit  it  out.  But  when  I  first  tasted  the  soft  water  they 
drink  in  New  York  and  Boston,  I  felt  like  spitting  it  out." 

The  spokesman  for  New  York's  water  department,  Andrew 
McCarthy,  put  it  more  emphatically  than  that.  "It  was  a  laugh- 
able verdict,"  he  scoffed.  "The  palates  of  those  ji  Jges  have  been 
ruined  by  the  water  of  their  home  cities.  Mimi  Sheraton  wrote  in 
the  Times  that  she  always  misses  the  wonderful  tastelessness  ot 
New  York  City  water  when  she's  traveling.  That's  just  how 
good  water  should  taste:  it  shouldn't."  Well,  then,  what  about 
the  remark  of  the  judge  from  London,  whose  name  happens  to 
be  Hugh  Fish,  that  New  Orleans  water  is  "the  perfect  diluent," 
because  it  "did  not  have  any  chemical  taste  or  smell"?  "Have 
you  tried  New  Orleans  water?"  asked  McCarthy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have.  In  a  single,  two-week  swing,  I  had 
opportunities  to  sample  tap  water  not  only  there  but  also  in  Los 
Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Atlanta,  and  San  Francisco,  which  is  where  I  live.  And 
right  away,  I  recognized  a  curious  thing.  One's  perception  of 
how  pure  the  local  water  source  is — or  for  that  matter,  how 
delightful  or  wretched  the  host  city  is — strongly  influences 
one's  idea  of  how  it  ought  to  taste,  and  one's  idea  of  how  it  ought 
to  taste  influences  how  one  thinks  it  does  taste,  whether  or  not  it 
tastes  that  way.  The  water  I  drink  at  home  comes  from  an  exu- 
berant, pristine  mountain  stream — the  Tuolumne  River — 
whose  fountainhead  is  an  ice  field  at  13,000  feet  and  whose 
entire  course,  before  it  enters  Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir,  is 
through  Yosemite  National  Park.  After  six  years  of  drinking 
that  water,  it  seemed  like  suicide  to  put  a  glass  of  the  Mississippi 
to  my  lips.  But  how  would  Mississippi  water  taste,  I  wondered  as 
I  drank  it,  if  someone  mixed  up  the  glasses  and  told  me  it  was 
from  the  Tuolumne?  By  the  same  token,  I  always  thought  my 
Tuolumne  tap  water  tasted  like  spring  water — until  I  learned 
how  much  chlorine  goes  into  it. 

In  any  event,  what  one  learns  from  sampling  a  lot  of  glasses  of 
water  on  successive  days  in  different  cities  is  that  the  water 


doesn't  usually  taste  that  different — which  further  confirms 
one's  suspicions  that  humans  reserve  their  most  dauntless  prej- 
udices for  the  subtlest  of  distinctions  and  the  dumbest  of  argu- 
ments. Where  the  cities'  water  really  does  differ  is  not  in  taste 
but  in  purity — especially  in  the  concentration  of  organic  chem- 
icals. Most  urban  areas  relying  on  badly  polluted  rivers  or  lakes 
or  groundwater  (a  list  that  includes  Miami,  Wilmington,  Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  San  Diego,  and  many  others) 
contain  such  chemicals.  Conventional  treatment  never  removes 
them  completely.  Unlike  heavy  metals  and  minerals,  which 
have  a  strong  taste  and  announce  their  presence  emphatically 
even  in  minute  concentrations,  many  organic  chemicals  cannot 
be  tasted  even  when  present  in  significant  amounts.  As  a  general 
manager  of  San  Francisco's  water  department  once  said,  "Some 
cities  with  pretty  awful  contaminants  in  their  supply  deliver 
water  that  tastes  pretty  good." 

One  class  of  chemicals  that  has  caused  concern  lately  is  the 
trihalomethanes,  or  THMs  for  short.  They  are  formed  by 
the  interaction  of  chlorine  with  naturally  occurring  sub- 
stances in  water,  chiefly  humic  acid.  One  of  the  more 
commonly  occurring  THMs  is  chloroform;  this  gives  an  idea 
how  dangerous  they  arc.  The  LPA  standard  for  THMs  in  drink- 
ing water  is  100  parts  per  billion — a  level  that  has  routinely 
been  exceeded  in  many  cities,  sometimes  by  300  percent.  Sub- 
stituting chloramine — chlorine  and  ammonia — for  chlorine 
treatment  reduces  THMs  substantially,  and  some  cities,  nota- 
bly Miami  and  New  Orleans,  have  been  forced  to  do  so.  Chlo- 
ramine treatment  tends  to  mask  the  odor  of  pure  chlorine  and 
helps  account  for  the  fact  that  New  Orleans  and  Miami  were 
ranked  first  and  second  in  the  taste-off,  though  it  does  not  begin 
to  explain  why  Dallas  ranked  third.  But  neither  chlorine  nor 
chloramine  has  much  effect  on  pesticides,  heavy  metals,  indus- 
trial solvents,  and  the  whole  chemical  cornucopia  that  (despite 
the  Clean  Water  Act)  still  goes  into  the  nation's  water  supply. 
There  is  one  common  substance  that  happens  to  be  miracu- 
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LONDON'S  WATER  COMES  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  THAMES 
A  QUAFF  THAT  WOULD  GAG  A  MAGGOT. 


lously  adept  at  removing  even  some  virulently  toxic  and  persis- 
tent chemicals  from  water.  It  also  neutralizes  most  offensive 
tastes  and  odors,  including  the  odor  of  chlorine.  Canneries  and 
distilleries  have  used  it  for  years.  It  is  activated  carbon.  (Acti- 
vated carbon  is  carbon  that  has  undergone  special  treatment  to 
make  it  attract  pollutants.)  But  only  a  handful  of  cities  have 
installed  carbon  treatment  for  their  drinking  water.  Why  this  is 
so  is  a  mystery,  since  according  to  the  EPA,  the  average  house- 
hold's water  cost  (now  about  fifty  cents  per  thousand  gallons) 
would  go  up  by  only  about  20  percent.  "The  reason,"  says  Jac- 
queline Warren  of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  "is 
that  water  engineers  are  mostly  old  guys  who  do  things  the  old 
way.  When  someone  else  comes  around  and  says,  'Why  don't 
you  use  activated  carbon?'  the  old  guys  think  they're  implying 
that  they've  been  negligent  in  protecting  the  public's  health." 
Taking  into  consideration  the  sources,  the  purity,  the  hard- 
ness, and  the  quality  of  the  distribution  system,  which  cities 
have  the  best  and  worst  water  in  the  country? 


THE  BEST 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  The  Catskill  streams  providing  New  York 
City  with  water  are  virtually  unpolluted  (probably  as  pure  as 
they  were  two  hundred  years  ago)  and  need  only  a  light  dose  of 
chlorine.  New  York  water  is  soft  enough  to  soap  and  lather  well 
but  not  too  soft  to  retain  a  sparkle  on  the  palate. 

Drawbacks:  About  12  percent  of  the  city's  water  still  comes 
from  the  ancient  Croton  River  system  and  is  markedly  inferior 
to  Catskill  water.  The  high-rent  districts  on  the  Upper  East  and 
West  Sides  get  Catskill,  as  do  the  outlying  boroughs  of  Brook- 
lyn, Staten  Island,  and  Queens.  The  Lower  East  Side  gets  Cro- 
ton; so  do  Harlem  and  the  South  Bronx. 

Being  so  soft,  New  York  water  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
important  minerals  like  calcium  and  magnesium.  This,  accord- 
ing to  certain,  controversial  theories,  puts  New  Yorkers  at 
slightly  elevated  risk  of  contracting  heart  disease.  Also,  the 


water-supply  infrastructure — the  underground  system  of  pipes 
and  mains — is  as  rotten  as  the  water  itself  is  pure  and  fresh. 
Fortunately,  it  is  being  replaced  fairly  rapidly  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mayor  Ed  Koch.  A  brief  flow  through  a  bad  pipe  can 
make  spring  water  taste  like  a  rusty  nail. 

SEATTLE.  Like  most  of  the  larger  cities  along  the  Sierra— Cas- 
cade crest,  Seattle  has  an  enviable  source  of  pure  water  and  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  protect  it.  The  water  is  so  gin  clear,  it 
doesn't  require  filtration,  and  it  is  even  softer  than  New  York's. 
It  receives  only  a  dab  of  chlorine  and  tastes  as  if  it  came  out  of  a 
spring,  provided  you  don't  let  it  sit  too  long.  (Chlorine  dissolves 
poorly  in  water  and  escapes  readily  into  the  air,  creating  the 
objectionable  smell  most  people  refer  to  as  "chlorine  taste.") 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.  Portland  drinks  the  Bull  Run  Wa- 
tershed, which  receives  the  runoff  of  the  Cascades.  Its  water  is 
slightly  inferior  to  Seattle's,  but  eminently  comparable. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Probably  no  major  city  in  the  world  has  a 
purer  source  of  water,  but  in  the  view  of  some  who  fancy  them- 
selves connoisseurs,  the  water  tastes  awful.  The  main  objection 
is  that  it  smells  of  chlorine;  the  city  adds  a  strong  hit.  And 
because  the  area  has  so  many  hills,  the  water  spends  some  idle 
time  sitting  around  in  receiving  reservoirs,  where  it  is  some- 
times chlorinated  again.  It  is  some  of  the  softest  water  around — 
so  soft  that  the  city  adds  lime  to  it  as  a  hardener. 

BOSTON.  Like  New  York,  Boston  deserves  bonus  points  for 
having  secured  a  relatively  pristine  source  of  water  in  the  midst 
of  the  nation's  most  industrialized  and  populous  corner.  Quab- 
bin  Reservoir,  which  straddles  the  middle  of  Massachusetts  like 
a  starfish  on  a  rock,  offers  the  city  water  of  excellent  quality, 
though  it  deteriorates  rapidly  as  it  runs  through  Boston's 
incredibly  antiquated  system  of  mains  and  pipes.  A  third  of  the 
water  is  either  lost  to  leakage  or  "unaccounted  for"  on  its  way  to 
the  taps,  and  there  is  now  talk  of  running  a  new  aqueduct  to  the 
Connecticut  River  instead  of  fixing  the  leaks,  which  would  be 
like  splashing  Thunderbird  into  a  good  Cabernet. 

MOST  PROMISING.  Today,  Cincinnati  has  some  of  the  worst 
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NEW  ORLEANS  DRINKS  THE  HEAVILY 
FERTILIZED  AGRICULTURAL  RUNOFF  OF  FIFTEEN  STATES. 


water  in  the  country.  It  has  been  through  several  steel  mills, 
power  plants,  chemical  plants,  and  sewage  systems  and  many 
thousands  of  kidneys,  animal  and  human.  But  when  Cincinnati 
completes  its  huge  new  activated-carbon  treatment  system,  its 
water  should  be  as  pure  as  New  York's,  if  not  better,  and  its 
moderate  hardness  ought  to  give  it  more  character. 


THE  WORST 


\I\GARA  FALLS.  This  border  town  drinks  the  cumulative 
effluvium  of  the  Great  Lakes  and,  conceivably,  the  under- 
ground seepage  of  several  horrendously  toxic  waste  dumps, 
including  Love  Canal.  There  is  a  story  that  the  wet  suit  o(  .1 
diver  who  trudged  through  the  ooze  to  inspect  a  shut-down 
intake  pipe  dissolved  within  hours.  The  city  now  dumps  in  car- 
bon powder  to  adsorb  the  chemicals,  but  no  one  knows  what 
may  be  leaching  into  the  rotting  distribution  mains  after  the 
water  is  treated.  A  source  in  the  New  York  State  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  calls  Niagara  Falls  "the  most  unthinkable  urban- 
water  contamination  problem  in  the  United  States." 

LONG  ISLAND.  The  entire  island  gets  its  water  from  the  con- 
fined three-tier  aquifer  beneath  it.  Its  flush  rate  is  around  a 
thousand  years,  which  means  that  gasoline  leaching  in  from 
rusting  filling-station  tanks  may  slosh  around  for  a  millennium 
or  longer.  Among  the  plethora  of  chemicals  that  have  been 
found  in  the  aquifer's  upper  reaches  is  Drainz,  a  ferociously 
toxic  chemical  cocktail  that  thousands  of  homeowners  casually 
poured  down  their  drains  to  unclog  septic  tanks.  Temek,  a  pes- 
ticide used  by  the  island's  potato  farmers,  has  permeated  the 
western  end  of  the  aquifer.  Hundreds  of  shallow  wells  have 
already  been  abandoned,  and  the  pollution  is  slowly  invading 
the  two  semi-isolated  lower  aquifers.  The  water  usually  tastes 
all  right,  though,  unless  you  hit  a  plume  of  gasoline. 

MIAMI.  Like  Long  Island,  Miami  gets  most  of  its  water  from 
under  the  ground.  The  soil  over  the  aquifers  is  sand,  allowing 
the  huge  quantities  of  pesticides  applied  by  Florida's  farmers  to 


leach  through  in  a  hurry.  Recently,  Miami's  THM  count  was  so 
high  that  the  city  was  forced  to  switch  to  chloramine  treatment 
and  to  move  some  of  its  wells  away  from  toxic  dumps  and  farther 
inland,  toward  the  Kverglades.  As  a  result,  some  of  its  water  has 
a  distinctive  cola-colored  hue,  though  that  is  probably  the  safest 
water  to  drink. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  At  times,  when  you  open  a  cold-water  tap  in 
New  Orleans,  you  are  greeted  briefly  by  a  tepid,  mulatto- 
colored  flow.  At  other  times,  the  faucet  and  toilet  simultaneous- 
ly give  off  a  large,  relaxed  belch  that  smells  of  sulfur  gas.  A 
spokesman  for  the  water  department  blames  this  on  local 
plumbing.  An  EPA  report  suggests  that  people  who  drink  Mis- 
sissippi River  water  have  a  relatively  high  chance  of  developing 
several  types  of  cancer.  Properly  chilled  and  consumed  in  the 
dark,  the  water  tastes  acceptably  good,  striking  a  nice  balance 
between  hardness  and  softness. 

TEXAS.  Perhaps  the  reason  Texas  has  been  trying  to  steal 
water  from  its  neighbor  states  for  so  many  years  is  that  its  own 
water  tastes  so  bad.  In  west  Texas,  around  Lubbock  and  Amaril- 
lo,  the  dissolved  mineral  count  in  the  groundwater  (which  is 
about  the  only  water  there  is  out  there)  reaches  700  parts  per 
million.  Anything  over  240  parts  per  million  is  usually  consid- 
ered "very  hard."  "It's  good,"  protests  Wayne  Wyatt,  the  man- 
ager of  the  High  Plains  Underground  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. Dallas  water  is  somewhat  softer,  but  the  city's  reservoirs 
receive  a  lot  of  chemical  runoff  from  farms,  and  the  warm,  shal- 
low waters  promote  luxurious  photoplankton  growth. 

san  DIEGO.  About  half  of  San  Diego's  water  comes  from  the 
Colorado  River,  which  is  so  salty  it  hovers  on  the  threshold  of 
illegality.  Restaurants  customarily  serve  it  with  a  slice  of  lemon 
to  help  kill  the  alkaline  taste.  Thinking  about  all  the  people, 
cows,  and  irrigated  fields  that  water  has  passed  through  during 
the  last  few  weeks  is  not  advised.  □ 

Marc  Reisner  is  the  author  of  The  Cadillac  Desert,  which  will 
he  published  fry  Viking  next  year. 
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Elegance  is  never  achieved  in  the  same  way  twice. 


Preferred  Hotels.  Each  elegant.  Each  unique. 


UNITED  STATES 

ANCHORAGE 

•  Hotel  Captain  Cook 
ATLANTA 

•  Colony  Square  Hotel 
AUSTIN 

•  La  Mansion  Hotel 
BEVERLY  HILLS/LOS  ANGELES 

•  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 
BOCA  RATON 

•  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club 
BOSTON 

•  The  Colonnade 
CHICAGO 

•  The  Barclay  Chicago 

•  The  Knickerbocker  Chicago 
DALLAS 

•  The  Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek 
DENVER 

•  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
DETROIT 

•  Hotel  Pontchartrain 
FT.  LAUDERDALE 

•  Pier  66  Hotel  and  Marina 
GRAND  RAPIDS 

•  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel 
HOUSTON 

•  The  Warwick 

•  The  Warwick  Post  Oak 
KANSAS  CITY 

•  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel 
KEYSTONE,  CO 

•  Keystone  Lodge 
LAS  VEGAS 

•  Desert  Inn  Country 
Club  &  Spa 


LOS  ANGELES 

•  Hotel  Bel- Air 
LOUISVILLE 

•  The  Seelbach  Hotel 
MEMPHIS 

•  The  Pea  body 
MILWAUKEE 

•  The  Marc  Plaza  Hotel 

•  The  Pfister  Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 

•  Marquette  Hotel 
NEW  ORLEANS 

•  The  Pontchartrain  I  lotel 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

•  Skirvin  Plaza  Hotel 
PALM  BEACH 

•  The  Breakers 
RALEIGH  DURHAM 

•  Hotel  Europa  at  Chapel  Hill 
ST.  PAUL 

•  The  Saint  Paul 
SAN  ANTONIO 

•  La  Mansion  del  Rio 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

•  The  Stanford  ( )ourt  Hotel 


SEATTLE 

•  The  Sorrento  Hotel 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

•  The  Embassy  Row 

•  The  Watergate  Hotel 
WILMINGTON,  DE 

•  Hotel  duPont 
CANADA 
CALGARY 

•  International  Hotel  of  Calgary 
OTTAWA  HULL 

•  Hotel  Plaza  de  la  Chaudiere 
TORONTO 

•  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

•  I  lotel  Plaza  II 

•  The  Prince  I  lotel 
AUSTRIA 
VIFNNA 

•  Hotel  Im  Palais  Schwarzenberg 
ENGLAND 

LONDON 

•  The  Dorchester 
FRANCE 
PARIS 

•  1  lotel  Le  Bristol 
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TELS 
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Possibly  the  last  of  the  great  private  collections. 

Fen  reservations  from  all  50  states  and  Canada 

call  toll-free  1-800-323-7500. 

Chicago:  (312)  953-0505 

Amsterdam:  47-31-73,  Denmark:  0430-0035 

Frankfurt:  0611-287-524,  Hong  Kong:  3-682335 

•London:  01-409-0814,  Zurich:  302-0892 


GERMANY 

BADEN-BADEN 

•  Brenner's  Park-Hotel 
COLOGNE 

•  Excelsior  Hotel  Ernst 
DUSSELDORF 

•  Hotel  Breidenbacher  Hof 
FRANKFURT/WIESBADEN 

•  Hotel  Nassauer  Hof 
MUNICH 

•  Hotel  Bayerischer  Hof 
ITALY 

ROME 

•  Hotel  Hassle.  Villa  Medici 
NORWAY 

OSLO 

•  Holmenkollen  Park  Hotel 
SWITZERLAND 
GENEVA 

•  Le  Richemond 
LUCERNE 

•  Grand  Hotel  National 
ZURICH 

•  I  lotel  Baur  An  Lac 

•  Dolder  Grand  Hotel 
HONG  KONG 

•  The  Peninsula 
JAPAN 
TOKYO 

•  Imperial  Hotel 
PHILIPPINES 
MANILA 

•  The  Manila  Peninsula 
THAILAND 
BANGKOK 

•  The  Bangkok  Peninsula 
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GEORGIAN  FURNITURE 

The  American  appetite  tor  eighteenth-century  English  furniture 
has  made  it  a  hot  investment. 


By  Robin  Duthv 


American-  may  soon  find  they  own  more 
British  antiques  than  the  British.  Last 
year,  S2CV  million  worth  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States — a  fivefold  inci 
over  1974.  The  figure  may  well  reach  $  xV 
million  this  year. 

With  the  pound  weak  in  comparison 
with  the  dollar,  Britain  seems  like  one  big 
bargain  basement.  Americans  have  been 
swarming  through  the  antiques  markets, 
and  dealers  are  getting  much  pushier  with 
prices,  burn  mire  accounts  tor  over  half  the 
value  of  antiques  exported,  much  of  it 
eighteenth  century  .\n<.\  of  fine  quality. 
Because  there  is  not  enough  good  eigh- 
teenth-century American  furniture 
around  and  because  the  English  product  is 
often  more  elegant  and  better-made, 
Americans  have  been  snapping  up  mam  i  A 
the  good  ( ieorgian  pieces. 

Thanks  to  the  strength  of  the  Amerii  an 
Jemand,   market  prices  tor  this  furniture 

been  set  iiiainh  in 
New  ^  ork .  During  the 
1 l'  1  Os,  prices  were  rising  last 
enough,  bur  when  the  dol- 
lar reached  a  point  where  ir 
hi  night  ruic  e  a-  iiiik  h  En- 
glish 1  urrency  as  it  had  four 
\ears  earlier,  pric  es  in  Lon- 
don snared.  I  his  has  rein- 
forced  the  British  view  thai 
■  _;ian  furniture  is  a  tine 
investment.  American  col- 
lectors 'jo  along  with  rhis 
idea.  I  hey  have  used  their 
strong  dollars  to  bu\  in  rhe 
London  market,  ratcheting  prices  ever  up- 
ward. Though  there  is  a  circularity  about 
this,  the  market  looks  sate  as  long  as  rhe 
dollar  stays  around  its  present  level. 

Our  index  of  ( Jeorgian  furniture  shows  a 
gain  of  2 30  percent  since  l(^75,  or 450  per- 
cent in  sterling  terms,  and  medium-quality 
have  been  rising  as  fast  as  the  best. 
There  has  been  no  significant  variation  in 
performance  among   walnut,   mahogany, 


and  satinwood,  the  three  most  populai 
woods  ol  the  eighteenth  century.  Oak  is 
perhaps  the  only  undervalued  sector  ol  the 
market.  C  Country  pieces  were  made  ol  oak 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its 
heyday  ended  with  rhe  Restoration,  in 
1660,  so  it  forms  no  part  ol  the  (ieorgian 
index. 

Whatever  happens  to  market  prices, 
line  furniture  is  espec  ially  enjoyable  to  live 
with.  Every  piece  has  a  personality  ol  its 
own,  created  b\  several  elements 
I'  1  11,  size,  purpose,  and,  not  least,  the 
wood  itself.  Oak  has  a  workaday  earthi- 
ness,  walnut  a  warmly  textured  richness, 
mahogany  a  formal  elegance,  satinwood  ,1 
delicacy  that  b<  irders  on  the  effete.  In  fact, 
si  >c  lose  is  furniture  to  having  a  real  person - 


A  fine  ( ieorge  I  green  japanned  bureau  book- 
case, sold  t/rrs  year  for  $128 
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ality  that  people  talk  about  it  in  terms  they 
might  apply  to  their  friends — pretty, 
charming,  clumsy,  and  so  on. 

Where'  does  furniture  stand  in  the  hier- 
archy ol  art  forms?  Hid  the  man  who  paid 
$60,000  lor  a  C  Chippendale  four-poster  bed 
at  Sotheby's  in  Match  this  year  acquire  .1 
work  ol  art  or  a  fancy  piece  ol  carpentry? 
Largely  bee  a  use  furniture  has  a  function,  it 
is  often  c<  msidered  an  "applied  art."  With- 
in 1  he  ail  world,  in  other  words,  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  second-class  citizen.  Of  course 
this  is  nonsense.  Any  object  that  has  a 
function  can  also  be  a  work  ol  art.  What 
1  nalt  els  is  the  amount  ol  c  real  ive  etloi  t  and 
lak  ni  that  goes  into  it.  I  he  too!  ol  the  Sis- 
tine  (  'hapel  may  have  been  intended  to 
keep  the  rain ofl  the  people  below,  but  Mi- 
chelangelo's  paintings  on  the  ceiling 
transform  it  into  a  work  of  art.  Similarly, 
lough  on  a  lowlier  level,  tribesmen  ol  rhe 
Sepik  River  in  New  Guinea  made  hooks 
on  whic  h  ( I  icy  hung  bags  of 
tood  so  th.it  the  rats  could 
in  ii  re.K  h  them.  Very  func- 
tional hooks  they  were,  vet 
they  were  carved  in  the 
form  ol  cult  ligures  and  are 
tanked  as  works  ol  art. 
The  enormous  value  re 

c  tut  I  y  pku  ed  on  line  limn 

ture  suggests  that  it  has  now 

been  promoted  into  the  lust 

rank  ol  the  ail  world.  Mosr 

people  would   prefer  a  gap 

between  a  great  Rembrandt 

painting  and  a  great   I  1  »uis 

XV  commode,  though  with  the  world  lut- 

1  nt  1  nt   record  standing  at  $  I, W0, 000,  rhe 

gap  seems  to  be  closing. 

English  cabinetmakers  ol  the  eigh- 
teenth century  would  have  been  aston- 
ished to  find  then  work  so  much  admired 
today,  for  they  thought  of  themselves  as 
simply  decent  craftsmen.  No  doubt  thee 
were  more  inventive  than  their  predeces- 
sors and  had  a  keener  sense  of  style  than 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  oj  the  Alternative 
Investment  Rep<  irt 
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their  successors.   That  is  why  the  eigh- 
teenth century  has  so  much  to  offer. 

There  is  something  unmistakahly  Eng- 
lish about  most  Georgian  furniture,  yet  no 
truly  vernacular  style  ever  existed.  Nearly 
all  oi  it  incorporates  French,  Gothic,  or 
Chinese  motifs.  Later,  following  the  ex- 
cavations of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
neoclassical  Greek  and  Roman  designs  ap- 
peared everywhere.  Yet  all  these  ideas 
were  filtered  through  English  minds  and 
re-created  in  peculiarly  English  form. 

Any  object  that  has 
a  function  can  also  be 
a  work  of  art. 

Designs  were  produced  hy  architects  as 
well  as  cabinetmakers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  William  Kent  designed  not 
only  Palladian  mansions  but  also  richly 
carved  and  gilded  furniture  to  put  in  them. 
Other  architects,  including  Henry  Hol- 
land, Sir  William  Chambers,  and  Sir  John 
Soane,  turned  their  hands  to  designing 
furniture,  but  the  greatest  of  them  was 
Robert  Adam,  whose  neoclassical  houses 
and  their  contents,  conceived  as  part  of  a 
single  grand  design,  are  among  Britain's 
finest  cultural  achievements. 

Furniture  designs  had  been  published 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  though  most 
cabinetmakers  were  content  to  work  out 
their  own  ideas.  They  responded  slowly  to 
changes  in  fashion  but  were  quick  to  sup- 
ply whatever  novelties  might  be  needed. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  gaming 
table  was  basically  a  chess  and  backgam- 
mon board  on  legs.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  gambling  fever  was  sweeping 
through  England,  and  gaming  tables  with 
recesses  for  candlesticks  and  wells  for 
counters  were  made  in  great  profusion. 
George  II  and  his  queen  gave  card  parties 
at  which  large  sums  changed  hands,  and 
the  rest  of  society  followed  suit. 

The  popular  games — cribbage,  qua- 
drille, Pope  Joan,  and  whist — were  played 
by  people  of  all  ages  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  countess  of  Hartford  wrote,  "It  is 
actually  a  ridiculous,  though  I  think  a  mor- 
tifying sight,  that  play  should  become  the 
business  of  the  nation  from  the  age  oi  lit 
teen  to  fourscore."  The  craze  called  for 
new  types  of  gaming  tables;  it  persisted 
throughout  the  century,  and  the  young 
bloods  of  Oxford  were  reported  in  177^  to 
have  staked  five  hundred  pounds  on  the 
outcome  of  a  race  between  maggots. 

Other  pieces  of  furniture  came  into  use, 
catering  to  changes  in  habit  and  lite-style. 
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A  settee  from  a  suite  of  George  U  mahogany  seat  furniture,  si  >U  /<  ir  $336, 600  in  1981. 


Chinese  porcelain  had  been  imported  on 
an  enormous  scale  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  Women  were  such  passionate 
collectors  that,  it  is  said,  they  even  traded 
their  old  clothes  for  china  ornaments. 
Joseph  Addison  described  this  as  "a  dex- 
trous way  of  picking  the  husband's  pock- 
et," tor  while  a  man  thought  he  was  buying 
his  wife  a  fine  silk  gown,  he  was  re. illy  giv- 
ing her  the  means  to  acquire  a  gre.it  china 
vase. 

However  the  china  may  have  been 
acquired,  it  needed  protection  against 
breakage  and  theft.  Glass-fronted  cup- 
boards were  made  throughout  the  century 
to  bold  precious  china  or  books.  C  Chippen- 
dale's prettiest  pieces  incorporate  C  Chinese 
fretwork  and  pagodas,  which  made  them 
ideal  display  cases  tor  Oriental  ceramics.  It 
was  the  lightness  and  strength  of  mahoga- 
ny, first  imported  in  quantity  in  the  1  720s, 
that  made  possible  a  decorative  door  that 


featured  elaborate  and  fine  glazing  bars. 

As  the  leading  eighteenth-century  cabi- 
netmaker, Chippendale  supplied  many 
grand  houses,  and  from  the  surviving 
accounts  we  know  precisely  what  bis  furni- 
ture cost.  By  the  standards  of  the  time,  he 
was  not  expensive,  though  to  get  modern 
equivalences,  one  would  have  to  multiply 
by  forty-five.  In  the  1770s,  a  four-poster 
bed  with  fluted  posts  and  carved  cornices 
was  charged  at  $35  to  $40,  though  a  bed- 
cover and  bolster  "fitted  with  Seasoned 
White  Dantzig  Downe  and  feathers"  cost 
about  the  same,  and  by  the  time  all  the 
lace,  damask,  and  tassels  were  added,  the 
bill  came  to  about  $400. 

Dining-room  fables  ottered  designers  so 
little  room  lor  invention  that  Chippendale 
didn't  bother  to  include  any  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  famous  catalogue,  the  Director. 
One  of  his  clients  was  charged  $50  tor  a 
table  of  five  leaves  joined  together;  similar 
tables  now  fetch  $10,000  to  $20,000. 
Even  the  ten  cabriole  "Arm'd  Chairs  Gilt 
in  Burnished  Gold"  supplied  to  the  great 
actor  David  Garrick  do  not  seem  outra- 
geous at  $2  50—  especially  when  they 
might  easily  fetch  over  $100,000  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chippendale  was 
known  to  be  expensive  on  special  orders. 
A  superb  carved  frame  with  large  antique 
ornaments  "exceedingly  richly  carved  and 
highly  finished  in  burnished  gold"  cost  one 
customer  $  550,  while  the  glass  to  go  in  it, 
still  fabulously  expensive  in  those  days, 
came  to  $1,350. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
good  English  furniture  cost  about  a  quarter 
as   much   as  comparable   French   pieces. 

A  fine  George  III  lyre-back  mahogany  arm- 
chair  dun  sold  this  year  for  $25,000. 
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INVESTOR'S  FILE 


ch  Revolution,  London  he- 
came  the  marketplace  tor  the  furniture  and 
paintings  of  aristocratic  French  refugees. 
But  by  the  earh  nineteenth  century,  the 
glut  was  causing  the  price  of  French  furni- 
ture to  fall.  English  furniture  prices  were 
hit  even  harder. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, French  furniture  became  all  the  rage 


.A  fine  Regency  giltwood  and  ebonized  <  onvex 
mirror,  sold  this  yeai  for  $15,  500. 

in  the  United  States  and  in  1900  was  sell- 
ing for  roughly  ten  rimes  the  price  of 
English.  But  English  furniture  did  not  sui- 
ter this  lowly  status  long.  Percy  Mac- 
quoid's  History  of  English  Furniture,  pub- 
lished in  1904  08,  opened  the  eyes  oi  the 
British  to  their  fine  achievements.  Before 
Macquoid,  few  pieces  of  English  furniture 
would  have  commanded  $2,000.  Ever 
since,  the  gap  between  French  and  English 


PRICE  TRENDS 

( ".ategory 


Dining-room  tables,  card  tables,  and 

side  chairs  +  250  pen  i  nl 

Set  retary  bookcases,  bureau  cabinets  I   140  pen  ent 

Chairs,  armchairs,  and  dining-room 

chairs  +  260  percent 

Mirrors,  girandoles  i  530  percent 


ha^  been  closing.  Though  some  collectors 
consider  English  furniture  the  plain  coun- 
try cousin,  many  seem  to  prefer  its  more 
restrained  styles. 

Of  all  English  arts  and  crafts,  furniture  is 
the  least  fully  researched.  Whereas  silver  is 
stamped  with  a  maker's  mark,  porcelain 
usually  bears  a  factory  mark,  and  most 
paintings  are  signed,  English  furniture 
unlike  French — is  very  seldom  marked  and 
can  be  attributed  to  a  maker  only  when  the 
mt  sent  to  the  client  has  survived. 
Documented  furniture  is  rare  outside  the 
houses  supplied  by  Chippendale  and  othei 
leading  makers.  In  all  other  cases,  attribu- 
tions have  to  be  made  on  stylistic  grounds, 
though  this  is  fraught  with  problems.  In 
practice,  the  three  great  seminal  design 
publications  of  the  century  -Chippen- 
dale's The  ( )endeman  and  ( ".abinet-Maker  s 
Director,  Robert  Adam's  Wor/cs  in  Architec- 
ture, and  I  b<  Unas  Sheraton's  /7i<  (  dhnut 
Maker's  and  I  upholsterer's  Drawing  Book 
were  bought  by  competing  craftsmen 
throughout  England,  who  freely  adapted 
or  pirated  the  designs. 

At  one  tune,  alm<  >st  any  piece  of  maho- 
gany with  curly  rococo  decoration  was 
attributed  without  qualms  to  Chippen 
dale.  Now,  salerooms  catalogue  furniture 
by  reign  or  period  late  George  II,  for 
example'.  I  hey  describe  its  form  anddeco 
ration  bur,  unless  they  have  do<  uinenrary 
evidence,  do  not  ascribe  it  to  a  particular 
maker.  This  may  change  before  long.  A 
/  )i<  tionary  oj  English  Furniture-Makers,  list- 
ing several  thousand  names,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1987,  and  it  may  be  followed  by 
an  illustrated  publication  linking  furniture 
of  particular  designs  to  spec  ific  makers. 
Such  means  of  identification  might  well 
make  the  field  mi  ire  interesting  to  collec- 
tors and  investors.  What  no  book  can  fully 
explain,  however,  is  how  ro  spot  the 
almost  invisible  restorations  carried  out 
these  days. 

Much  old  English  furniture  has  taken  a 
beating,  and  parts  have  needed  to  be 
replaced.  Few  feet  can  stand  on  damp 
stone  floors  for  two  hundred  years  without 
^^^^^^■^■™»  rotting  away.  And  apart 
from  being  kicked  and 
scraped,  many  piei  es 
have  been  attacked  by 
worm.  Its  condition 
makes  a  crucial  diffei 
enc<  i"  furniture's  val- 
ue, so  unless  you  know 
what  to  look  for  and  can 
pend  time  on  the  floor 
inspecting  every  inch 
for  signs  of  authenticity, 


Increase  since  l^'S 


(  )ne  i)/  a  pait  of  satinwood  card  tables,  ca 
1780,  soldin  1985 for $10,000. 

it  pays  to  have  a  professional  c  bee  i  out  in\ 
pie<  e  you  propose  to  pay  for  handsomely. 
I  he  auction  rooms  handle  many  of  the 
fine  Georgian  pieces  appearing  on  the 
market,  though  80  percent  of  them  are 
bought  by  dealers.  That  is  a  higher  rate 
than  in  ( ither  sec  tors  and  raises  the  ques- 
tion "Do  private  buyers  have  reason  to  be 
nervous.'"  No  one  should  forget  that  auc- 
tioneers ac  i  first  and  foremost  foi  the  sell- 
er. A  surprisingly  high  percentage  of  the 
lots  on  offer  are  described  as  if  they  had  lefr 
tin  cabinetmaker's  premises  that  morn- 
ing. The  salerooms  dec  line-  responsibility 
foi  errors  of  description  and  urge  buyers  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  lots  are  accurately 
described.  Dealers  often  <  laun  to  find  the 
desc  riptions  absurdly  flattering,  while  auc- 
tioneers put  such  talk  down  to  the  not-so- 
friendly  rivalry  that  smolders  away  be- 
tween them.  Both  sides  probably  have  a 
point,  but  in  all  events,  in  vest  <  us  need  not 
be  put  off,  foi  provided  the  pru  e  paid  for  a 
piece  reflects  its  ( ondition,  10  percent  t(  > 
15  percent  annual  growth  over  the  next 
ten  years  should  be  in  the  bag.  I  I 

WHAT  IS  AN  ANTIQUE? 

United  Kingdom  customs  define  as  an- 
tique any  article  made  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Surprisingly,  there 
seems  to  be  no  clear  definition  in  Engli  h 
law.  If  you  were  to  buy  at  auction  or  from  a 
dealei  a  chair  described  as  Georgian  and 
found  that  a  leg  had  recently  been 
replaced,  a  court  would  probably  regard 
that  as  reasonable  restoration.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  le^  was  ( ieorgian  and  the 
rest  of  the*  hair  modern,  you  could  expect 
some  redress.  But  this  is  a  gray  area  in 
whii  h  experts  often  disagree  on  questions 

of  date  and  restoration. 
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Thunderstick.    36"   x   48"   oil   on   canvas   by   Americo  Makk 

There  is  a  quietness  in  the  blue  cold  mountains,  a  feeling  of  peace  that  flows  down  from  the  icy  crags  to 
the  frozen  valley  floor.,  there  suddenly  shattered  by  the  tempestuous  horseman  in  possession  of  the 
Thunderstick!  Reverberating,  passion-filled  tension  drenches  the  painting,  holding  it  in  throbbing 
expectancy. 

AMERICO  MAKK 


Americo  Makk  portrays  the  intense  pas- 
sions of  the  American  West  both  power- 
fully and  poignantly  in  his  depictions  of 
rampaging  horses,  their  coaches  gone 
awry,  wily  gamblers  poised  to  make  or 
break  a  fortune  and  Indians  in  settings 
of  tranquility,  strength  and  dignity.  His 
canvases,  whether  depicting  the  Ameri- 
can West  or  a  vignette  of  life  on  a  Euro- 


pean street  or  the  infinite  depths  of 
character  in  an  old  man's  face,  are  pow- 
erful masteries  of  the  human  spirit.  They 
have  earned  for  him  numerous  inter- 
national awards  and  recognitions  for 
excellence  in  painting,  including  several 
gold  medals  from  American  and  Euro- 
pean academies. 


Lahaina  Gallery 
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Kapalua  Gallery 
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TWO  OF  THE  BEST 


CARVED  ALTARPIECES 

Poland  has  one  in  the  grand  Church  ot  Saint  Mary,  Cracow;  the 
other  is  in  the  small  Church  of  Our  Lord,  Creglingen,  Germany. 

By  Alan  N.  Owen 


1 


Vcit  Stoss,   from  the 

Swabian  town  of  I  [<  irb 

( in  what  is  now  West 

Germany),  worked  lor 

many  years  in  the  Pi  >l 

ish  city  oi  Cracow.  There  he 

was  commissioned  to  produce 

a  high  altar  for  the  Church  of 

Saint    Mary.     I  lie  <  olossal  al- 

tarpiece — one  of  the  largest 
ever  built  ami  surely  one  of  the 
most  powerful -was  com- 
pleted in  1489,  after  twelve- 
years'  work. 

It  is  over  forty-five  feet  high 
and  thirty-five  feel  wide. 
There  are  two  wings  on  eai  h 
side,  the  inner  ones  hinged  so 
that  they  may  close  to  cover 
t  he  corpus,  the  t  rut  ral , 
framed  compartment.  Under- 
neath the  corpus  is  the  Tree  of 
Jesse.    Above    it    is    a    scene 

showing  the  crowning  of  the 
Virgin,  who  is  flanked  by 
Saints  Adalbert  and  Stanis- 
laus. 

The  corpus  itself  has  two 
main  parts,  both  cm  losed 
within  an  arch.  At  the  bottom  are  the  fig- 
ures of  the  apostles  surrounding  the  dying 
Virgin.  They  are  gigantic — the  largest  is 
over  nine  feet  tall.  One  apostle  tenderly 
supports  the  Virgin's  kneeling  body,  while 
over  her  head  the  figure  of  another,  grief- 
stricken  apostle  wrings  his  hands  in  an- 
guish. The  figures  are  covered  in  heavy 
drapery,  and  their  faces  capture  the  inten- 
thin  sheets,  is  not  much  marked  by  gram,  sity  of  the  human  drama.  Some  of  them 
and  can  be  carved  in  any  direction.  It  glance  at  the  Virgin  with  grave  concern, 
allows  tor  modeling  ot  great  sensitivity,  while  others  lift  their  eyes  to  the  scene  in 
seen  especially  in  the  rendering  of  hands,  the  center  of  the  corpus,  the  Assumption, 
with  their  meticulous  detail  in  veins  and  the  ascent  to  heaven  and  the  reunion  of 
tendons.  In  this  supremely  supple  materi-  the  Virgin  with  her  Son. 
al,  the  southern  German  masters  produced  The  altarpiece  is  of  an  opuleme  and 

some  of  the  most  beautiful  carvings  the      grandeur  that  might  almost  be  thought 
world  has  ever  seen.  aggressive.  The  figures  are  magnificently 

colored  and  gilded,  and  the  backgrounds 
Alan  Owen  picked  two  magnificent  doors  in  are  exquisitely  painted,  giving  the  scenes  a 
Connoisseur's  February  1985  issue.  great  feeling  of  depth.  The  hinged  inner 


( .'mom's  masterpiece  was  twelve  years  in  the  making. 


North  German  sculptors  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  great  age  of 
faith,  liked  hard  wood,  particularly  oak. 
French  sculptors  preferred  walnut.  But  for 
southern  German  sculptors,  limewood, 
being  soft  and  workable,  was  the  medium 
of  choice.  Pine  and  other  evergreens, 
though  softer,  are  not  suitable  for  fine 
carvings.  Limewood  cuts  easily,  even  into 


wings  are  decorated  with  six  scenes,  shal- 
lower in  relief  and  less  expressive  in  their 
polychromy  than  the  corpus.  Starring 
from  the  left  top  they  represent  the 
Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, and  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  on  the 
right,  from  top  to  bottom,  are  the  Resur- 
rection, Ascension,  and  Pentecost.  When 
the  hinged  wings  are  closed,  twelve  other 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and 
Christ  are  revealed. 

During  the  construction  of  large  altar- 
pieces,  carvers  often  collaborated  with 
joiners,  who  made  the  framework,  and 
painters,  who  applied  the  colors.  Veit 
Stoss  had  several  craftsmen  in  his  pay. 
Alrhough  gilding  carvings  was  not  nor- 
mally part  ol  the  goldsmith's  craft,  Veit's 
brother,  the  goldsmith  Matis  Schwab, 
may  have  been  one  of  them.  It  is  known 
that  he  moved  to(  ,'racowat  about  the  time 
the  altarpiece  would  have  been  ready  for 
painting  ami  gilding. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  altarpicces  and 
( il  the  main  figures,  the  tec  hnu  al  virtuosi- 
ty ol  the  carving,  and  the  dramatic  realism 
ol  the  subjects  must  have  created  an  over- 
whelming impression.  Veir's  handiwork 
secured  lor  him  the  most  coveted  coinmis 


Almost  alive:  the  Virgin's  hands 


sion  in  Poland:  the  commission  to  carve 
the  tomb  of  King  Casimir  IV.  From  this 
and  other  projects,  he  amassed  consider- 
able wealth.  After  twenty  years  in  Poland, 
he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  spent 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  one  point,  he 
was  accused  of  forging  money  and  fled 
town.  He  moved  to  Miinnerstadt,  sixty- 


eral  occasions,  most  recently  between 
1945  and  1949.  In  1932  it  was  discovered 
that  the  original,  highly  elaborate  coloring 
of  the  statues  and  of  the  background  has 
survived  practically  intact  under  much 
heavy  overpainting.  Its  condition  today  is 
excellent. 
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At  Creglingen,  all  the  peaked  flamboyance  oj  late  Gothic 


five  miles  away,  and  while  he  was  there 
painted  the  figures  and  reliefs  on  the  altar- 
piece  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  by  Tilman 
Riemenschneider,  perhaps  the  only  sculp- 
tor in  wood  who  was  Veit's  equal.  Veit 
died  in  Nuremberg  in  1533,  probably  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  though  some 
sources  say  that  he  lived  until  his  ninety- 
fifth  year. 

The  altarpiece  in  Cracow  has  been 
extensively  restored  and  modified  on  sev 


A  mile  outside  the 
town  of  Creglingen, 
West  Germany, 
stands  the  small  pil- 
grimage chapel  of 
Herrgottskirche,  or  Church  of 
Our  Lord.  At  the  spot,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  a  farmer 
plowing  the  field  in  the  late 
1 300s  came  upon  a  sacramen- 
tal wafer,  the  communion 
host,  lying  unsullied  and  in- 
tact in  the  upturned  ground. 
The  counts  of  Hohenlohe- 
Brauneck,  who  had  a  fortress 
nearby,  erected  a  chapel  there 
to  commemorate  this  miracu- 
lous discovery.  More  than  a 
century  later,  Tilman  Rie- 
menschneider was  commis- 
sioned to  build  an  altar  over 
the  stone  altar  slab.  His  altar 
piece,  known  as  the  Marienal- 
tar,  or  Mary's  altar,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

About  Riemenschneider 
himself,  little  is  known.  There 
are  documents  to  show  th.it  he 
was  born  about  1460,  appren- 
ticed in  Wiirzhurg  in  1483, 
and  married  a  goldsmith's  wi- 
dow. He  worked  as  a  sculptor 
in  Wiirdmru,  where  many  ot 
his  pieces  remain,  m  churches 
and  museums.  All  show  the 
same  delicacy  ot  sentiment 
and  eloquence  ot  gesture. 

Carved,  in  limewood,  be- 
tween 1505  and  1510,  the 
Creglingen  altarpiece  has  a  to- 
tal height  ot  over  thirty-two 
feet.  The  central  panel  ot  the 
shrine  is  a  mere  sixteen  inches  in  depth, 
but  Riemenschneider  pierced  openings 
behind  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  so  artfully 
as  to  create  the  sensation  ot  huge  space.  It 
is  believed  that  his  designs  tor  the  altar 
were  influenced  by  the  graphic  works  ot 
Albrecht  Purer. 

Other  portions  may  have  been  done  by 
assistants,  bur  the  authenticity  ot  the  mag- 
nificent central  group — the  Ascension  ot 
the   Virgin — is  unquestioned.    She   rises 


above  the  apostles,  who  are  slightly  small- 
er than  life  size.  The  composition  is  built 
up  in  billowing  masses  of  drapery,  echoed 
in  the  tracery  above.  Over  this  panel  is  an 
aedicula  enclosing  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  which  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  the 
figure  ot  the  risen  Christ,  standing  tri- 
umphant over  a  canopy  of  bristling  inter- 
laced spires,  a  crown  ot  thorns  transmuted 
to  a  crown  of  glory. 

The  carvings  on  the  wings  of  the  altar, 
which  represent  such  moments  in  the  Vir- 
gin's life  as  the  Visitation  and  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Birth  of  Christ,  and  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
esteem,  but  the  three  scenes  on  the  predel- 
las  at  the  base  ot  the  altar  are  fascinating 
tor  their  suggestion  of  light  and  shade.  On 


leaven  hound.  Mary  ascends 


the  left  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  in  the 
center,  angels  representing  the  Corpus 
Christi;  on  the  right,  the  twelve-year-old 
lesiis  in  the  Temple.  The  Temple  scene  is 
especially  remarkable  tor  the  figure  with 
the  tlat  cap,  presumed  to  be  a  sell  portrait 
of  the  artist,  and  tor  the  unique  foreshort- 
ening ot  the  figure  oi  Christ. 

Riemenschneider,  who  today  is  <-  lassed 
among  the  foremost  masters  ot  the  late- 
Gothic  style,  lived  over  seventy  years.  He 
was  a  famous  man,  and  his  work  was  much 
sought  after.  Among  his  many  excellent 
creations  the  Creglingen  altarpiece  is  es- 
pecially distinguished  for  its  depth  and  fer- 
vor of  feeling  and  its  simple,  childlike  pi- 
ety. Restored  in  1953,  it  is  in  excellent 
condition.  It  seems  likely  that  the  wings 
were  kept  closed  between  the  Reformation 
and  1832,  for  the  sculpture  on  the  wings  is 
particularly  well  preserved.  □ 
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PARTY  HOPPING 
uddy    Bombard's 
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"Great  Balloon  Ad- 
ventures" were  fabu- 
lous when  they  started,  nine 
years  ago,  and  now  they're 
even  better.  You  visit  the 
most  inviting  countrysides 
in  the  world,  at  the  most  gorgeous  times  of 
year.  You  stay  in  charming  hotels,  dine  at 
tine  restaurants.  And  by  day,  you  fly!  If  you 
want  to  drop  in  at  a  chateau  on  the  Loire, 
Rudd\  Bombard  is  your  man.  After  taking 
off  in  military  formation,  the  balloons 
tloat  with  the  currents,  leapfrogging  over 
the  vineyards,  skimming  and  even  touch- 
ing down  on  glassy  lakes.  (Chief  Pilot 
Bombard,  formerly  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  I'.S.  Air  Force,  can  control  the  alti- 
tude of  the  baskets  to  within  two  inches.) 
"Everybody  loves  a  balloon,"  says  Bom- 
bard, who  ovens  a  flowered  fleet  of  them. 
"It's  like  coming  into  town  on  an  ele- 
phant." been  the  chateau  owners  art'  im- 
pressed, beery  year,  they  open  their  homes 
to  Bombard's  guests,  never  charging  a  hos- 
pitality or  landing  tee.  Bombard  returns 
the  favor  by  treating  his  hosts  and  the 
countryfolk  to  tree  rides  on  holidays  and 
whenever  there  is  space  in  a  basket.  I  le  has 
made  many  friends,  not  only  in  the  Loire 
Valley  hut  everywhere  lie  flies:  in  Burgun- 
dy, in  Switzerland,  in  the  environs  of  Sab 
burg,  and  most  lately  in  lust  any.  "These 
are  not  T-C )-U-R-S,"  lie  insists,  spelling 
out  a  word  he  forbids  his  crew  to  utter. 
"They're  floating  house  parties."  To  book, 
call  the  Bombard  Society,  McLean,  Vir- 
ginia (703-448-9407  or  800-862-8537). 

POP! 

( California  is  bubbling  over  with  sparkling 
wines.  An  estimated  two  million  cases 
made  by  the  traditional  French  methode 
champenoise  will  be  pouring  onto  the  mar- 
ket this  year.  One  of  the  newer  entries  - 
simply  called  "Brut"  comes  from  Men- 
docino County's  small,  little-known  Par- 
sons Creek  Winery,  which  opened  in  1979 
and  released  its  first  sparkling  wine  last 
year — only  4,000  cases.  They  are  tine  bot- 
tles, made  in  the  traditional  manner.  The 
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blend,  too,  is  traditional  (70  percent  Pinot 
Noir  and  30  percent  Chardonnay).  But 
the  result  is  hardly  conventional:  a  light- 
bodied,  nonvintage  brut  with  a  flesh 
toned  tinge  of  color.  With  only  a  .  5  dosage 
of  sugar,  it  is  exceptionally  dry,  well  bai- 
rn, d,  with  good  fruit  flavors  and  a  clean, 
fresh  finish  perfect  as  an  aperitif,  pctlei  I 
with  light  seafood  dishes.  (Parsons  (  aeek 
wines  are  distributed  through  Allstate 
Beer  &  Wine,  Atlanta,  ( ieorgia,  404-  55  1  - 
0058;  and  Wine  Warehouse,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  213-628-6141.) 

FOR  MEN  ONLY 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  had  to 
be  an  ultimate  men's  sports  jacket,  in  a 
pei  ill  color  that  goes  with  everything, 
and  of  a  special  warm,  resilient  tweed  that 
makes  oven  oats  redundant.  But  where  to 
find  it' 

*  >ui  Lest  research  has  come  up  with  the 
answer,  and  we  apologize  in  advanc  e  for  its 
not  being  surprising.  Go  to  London's  Sav- 
ile  R« iw,  still  the  home  of  the  world's  best 
tailors.  Our  man  on  the  scene  chooses  the 


newish  firm  of  Chittlebor- 
ough  ck  Morgan,   at    55A 
Savile   Row.    Recently,   he 
spent  two  happy  hours  there 
going  through  swatches  of 
fabric  while  Joseph  Morgan 
ever  so  gently  drew  out  the 
pertinent   facts:    how   our 
friend  lives,  what  he  puts  in 
his  pockets,  what  sorts  of  shirts,  ties,  and 
trousers  he  prefers.  Since  our  friend  habi- 
tually carries  a  pipe,  tobacco  pouch,  read- 
ing glasses,   notebooks,  and  several  pens 
and  pencils,  the  gaunt  let  was  down:  would 
i  In  i  <  >at  inevitably  look  like  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes' 

Aftei  our  friend  had  picked  a  soft  and 
supple  Harris  tweed,  Morgan  measured 
him — standing,  sitting;  arms  up,  down, 
akimbo.  Roy  ( 'hittlchorough  recorded  the 
measurements,  asking  only  whether  to 
build  in  a  "poacher's  pocket." 

The  jacket  looks  splendid.  It  has  shape 
and  line,  at  a  price  £360 — that  hardly 
strikes  us  as  excessive.  Yes,  you  can  tell 
that  this  fellow's  pockets  are  full,  but  the 
coat  looks  fine  that  way.  In  fact,  we  doubt 
if  it  would  any  other  way. 

ROAD  SHOWS 

I  he  Guggenheim  does  it,  the  National 
Gallery  does  it,  even  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  dots  it.  Liny  all  rent  from 
Mrs.  Pope! 

Annemarie  Pope  is  the  founder,  presi- 
dent, and  resident  dynamo  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.'s  International  Exhibitions 
Foundation — at  twenty,  the  classiest  trav- 
eling-art-exhibition service  in  the  coun- 
try, bike  Johnny  Appleseed  scattering 
seeds  all  through  the  countryside,  she 
brings  incredible  treasures  to  the  Ameri- 
can  people:  Matisse  to  Arkansas,  Henry 
Moore  to  Kentucky,  Manet  to  Michigan; 
and  that's  not  the  half  of  it.  Lor  museums, 
the  shows  are  expensive  to  Look  but  a 
bargain  *  >  msidering  what  it  would  cost  to 
mount  them  themselves.  Some  exhibi- 
tions are  beyond  the  reach  of  institu- 
tions —even  wealthy  ones — without  suffi- 
ciently  sophisticated  climate  controls. 
Old  works  on  paper,  for  example,  need  to 
be   pampered.    Mrs.    Pope's  biggest  coup 
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yet,  the  recent  show  of  master  drawings 
from  Vienna's  Alhertina  collection,  could 
be  handled  only  by  the  National  Gallery, 
in  Washington,  and  the  Morgan  Library, 
in  New  York.  (Even  those  visits  took  years 
of  quiet  diplomacy  to  arrange.)  Says  Mrs. 
Pope  proudly,  "It  will  be  a  hard  show  to 
match."  But  she  will  keep  trying.  Among 
her  latest  offerings:  drawings  by  Theodore 
Gericault  (our  illustration:  a  study  for  his 
celebrated  Raft  of  the  Medusa),  now  at  the 
Morgan,  and  jewelry  by  Lalique  in  the 
form  of  insects  and  flowers,  opening  in 
November  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

CHEERS 

So  you  deplore  Bloody  Marys.'  A  friend  of 
ours  passes  on  a  recipe  that  may  change 
your  mind.  No  thick  tomato  juice.  No  hor- 
rid canned  mixes.  Promise.  Here  goes: 

"Mix  Clamato  and  bouillon,  three- 
quarters  to  one-quarter,  for  a  delicately 
different  and  appropriately  thin  base. 
(Beefamato  doesn't  work — too  mono- 
chromatic.) You'll  need  both  lemon  juice 
and  lime  juice,  but  never  from  the  fresh 
fruit,  which  overpowers  the  other  flavors. 
Use  the  ersatz  juice  from  a  bottle  or  a  plas- 
tic citrus. 

"To  concoct  one  selfish  portion,  I  start 
with  two  splashes  of  lemon  juice  and  one 
splash  of  lime  juice  in  a  standard  metal 
shaker.  Then  1  give  it  exactly  five  good 
splashes  of  Lea  ek  Perrins.  One  dash — nev- 
er more! — of  Tabasco.  Then  1  drop  in  a 
pinch  of  Japanese  powdered  horseradish,  a 
pinch  and  a  half  of  powdered  Colman's 
mustard,  a  shake  of  paprika,  and  two 
grinds  of  black  pepper.  No  salt!  Finally, 
about  half  a  thumbnail's  worth  of  horse- 
radish out  of  the  jar — or,  better  still, 
grated  horseradish. 

"Pour  in  the  mixed  Clamato  and  bouil- 
lon and  add  the  vodka.  The  cheapest  vari- 
ety is  best.  Never  go  over  eighty  proof,  and 


never  put  in  more  than  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  This  Bloody  Mary  is  for  true  refresh- 
ment. It  should  be  shaken — but  not  man- 
handled— with  four  lumps  of  ice  so  that 
the  powders  don't  reach  your  palate  in 
lumps.  That's  it.  No  celery  sticks.  They 
wreck  the  bouquet." 

THE  WHOLE  WIDE  WEST 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  Department 
of  Film  is  in  the  process  of  spending 
$100,000  on  the  restoration  of  The  Big 
Trail  (1930).  Peter  Williamson,  the  film 
department's  technical  coordinator,  is  in 
charge  of  the  restoration.  Trivia  experts 
may  remember  the  wagon-train  saga  as 
John  Wayne's  first  starring  vehicle,  but 
not  even  the  young  Duke  could  overcome 
the  mushy  story  line.  More  important,  The 
Big  Trail  was  shot  on  location  in  the 
national  parks,  and  what  it  is  really  about 
is  the  scenery,  the  American  West. 

The  point  is  lost  in  the  available  prints, 
which  are  in  a  cramped,  conventional 
thirty-five-millimeter  format.  But  The  Big 
Trail  was  also  shot  in  an  instantly  obsolete 
seventy-millimeter  process  called  Gran- 
deur Screen.  When  Williamson  showed  us 
a  still  from  the  wide   version — mostly 
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air  old  hat. . . 

Give  Her 

a  Swiss  Mountain  for  Christmas  and  a 
Viennese  Palace  for  the  New  Year,  or  an 
English  Manor  and  a  London  Ball 


When  tics  and  socks 

just  won't  do.. . 

Give  Hint 
a  Salzburg  Castle,  an  Irish  Pub  or 
Sleigh  Rides  in  the  Black  Forest 

From  12  to  18-day  deluxe  Christmas 
Holidays.  Land  prices  from  $2922  to 
$4480  per  person. 

To  be  the  best  Santa  ever. .  .contact: 

William  D.  Buckman's  TRAVEL  TIME, 

17  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60602 
(312)  726-7197  Toll-Free  (800)  621-4725 


Save  More  On  All  New 
Sterling  And  China. 


4  Pc.  Settings 

5  Pc.  Settings 

GORHAM 

SALE 

LENOX 

SALE 

Buttercup.  Strasbourq. 

Autumn 

$94.00 

Fairfax,  Chantilly 

$84.95 

Hayworth 

$44.00 

Melrose  or 

Charleston 

$49.00 

LaScala 

$109.95 

Eternal 

$59.00 

REED  6  BARTON 

Monroe 

$57.00 

Eng  Chippendale 

or 

ROYAL  DOULTON 

18th  Century 

$89.95 

Juliet 

$38.00 

Francis  1 

$108.95 

Harlow 

$74.00 

WALLACE 

Carlyle 

$95.00 

Rose  Point 

$   88.95 

MINTON 

Grand  Baroque 

$114.95 

Jasmine 

$79.00 

TOWLE 

Grasmere 

$79.00 

Chippendale 

Consort 

$98.00 

Old  Master 

«69.95 

WEDGWOOD 

Candlelight 

$69.95 

Medici 

$69.00 

Grand  Duchess  or 

Osborne 

$90.00 

King  Richard 

$98.95 

Runnymede 

$114.00 

LCINT 

NOR1TAKE 

Bel  Chateau 

$94.95 

Shenandoah 

$39.00 

Eloquence 

$114.95 

Magnificence 

$43.00 

K1RKSTIEFF 

V1LLEROY  6  BOCH 

Old  Maryland  Eng 

$108.95 

Petite  Fleur 

$39.00 

Williamsburg  Shell  $139.95 

Amapola 

$49.00 

INTERNATIONAL 

GORHAM 

Joan  of  Arc.  Prelude  $89.95 

Rondelle 

$43.00 

Most  major  brands  and  patterns  available. 


Call  TOLL  FREE  800-556-7376 

Limited  Time  Offer.  Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Call  for  other  prices  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Use 
Visa.  MasterCard  or  American  Express 
Call  or  write 

ROSS-SIMONS  JEWELERS 

1  36  Route  5.  Dept  CN7.  Warwick,  Rl  02886 
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GIVE  YOURSELF 

A HAND  AT 

PARTIES! 

You  and  your  guests  can  stop  juggling  plate, 
glass,  napkin  and  silverware  while  partying. 
The  Plate-Mate®  lets  you  drink  and  dine 
while  giving  you  a  "free  hand"  to  help  yourself 
to  food,  shake  hands,  or  socialize.  This  light- 
weight plastic  glass  holder  clips  onto  your 
plate  firmly  and  holds  any  stemmed  glass.  It 
cups  the  bowl  of  the  glass  when  the  plate  is  lift- 
ed, but  allows  the  stem  to  slide  freely  upward 
when  the  plate  is  set  down.  Your  party  will  be 
a  great  hit  since  your  guests  will  love  the  con- 
venience of  easy  stand-up  dining.  Plus,  it's  a 
great  conversation  piece.  Perfect  for  parties, 
buffets,  recepl  ions  or  any  "upstanding"  occa- 
sion. A  set  of  12  Plate-Mates  is  fust  $8.95 
plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insur- 
ance (total,  $10.95  each  Bet).  ( )r  order  a  set  of 
24  Plate-Males  for  $17.9©  and  we'll  pay 
the  postage! 

"1 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNPM  075;  P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  loir.n 


Enclosed  Lsmj  check  oi  i  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M  SPE(  IALTIES  fort 

send  me  thr  PI  as  I  have  indicated  below 


Please 


.  :  Plate  Mat'  95  i>lus  %2  00  shipping,  handling  and  insurance  each  set ) 

■     I  Plate  Mates  at  $I7.90eai  hsetl  wepaj  the  postage!) 


SHIP  TO 
STREET 

CITY 


i  please  print  i 


_Apl   II 


STATE 


ZIP 


1 1  orders  I  Please  allow  10  days  for  delivery  fron i  receipt  ol  youi 

'  order  We  ship  via  t'nited  Parrel  Swire  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  may  take  up  In  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Posl 


Frederic 

Remington 

Bronze 


Wounded  Bunkie" 
$1,800 

Cast  Full  Size  From  an  Original 
Unbeatable  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1.000s  other  fine  recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free 800-521-3179 

Call  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  I0120 

ix-s  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□   YES! 

Please    enter     my     sub 
scription  to  Connoisseur. 
One       year       for       only 
$19.95. 

I  I  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 
I   Please  bill  me    


iniii. i   here 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish 
er's  A<  ceptarn  e. 


Name 


P|(  I        .  Ml, 


Address 
(  it v 

Stat< 


Zip 


■  .in  lust  ( opy  will  be  on  its  w,iy  to  you  in  6  to 

I  2  weeks.  Look  for  il! 

(  onnoisseur,  A  Publication  <>l  lle.iisi  M.iq.i 

zines.  A  Division  ol    I  he  lle.nsl  (  orpoi.ilion 
(Above  price  .i|>|>lies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 

only.  All  other  countries  add  SlOperyeai   pay 
men!  must  accompany  ordi 
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devoted  to  the  mountains,  hardly  at  all  to 
Wayne  and  the  young  pioneer  woman  at 
his  side — why,  shucks,  we  got  a  sense  of 
what  we  have  heen  missing. 

The  restored  version,  due  early  next 
year,  will  be  in  Cinemascope.  Wait,  we 
said.  Isn't  that  thirty-five-millimeter 
again?  Yes,  Williamson  replied,  hut  don't 
forget,  it's  wide-screen.  Every  square  inch 
ol  the  landscape  will  he  accounted  for. 

DREAM  SHOW 

A  friend  of  ours  who  loves  dance  and  music 
as  much  as  drama  writes  to  say:  "To  my  way 
of  thinking,  Shakespeare  without  words  is 
about  as  bright  an  idea  as  Rembrandt  with- 
out color.  But  there  is  one  ballet  that  does 
measure  up  to  its  Shakespearean  source: 
( ieorge  Balanchine's  A  Midsummer  Night' s 
Dream,  in  the  repertory  of  the  New  York 
City  Ballet.  Its  ravishing  dances  tell  the 
story  and  capture  the  fun  and  fantasy.  (At 
the  <  enter  of  this  in  a  historic  photograph 
is   Arthur    Mitchell    as   the    mischievous 


Puck.)  It  is  especially  enchanting  to  see 
this  masterpiece  during  the  City  Ballet's 
annual  summer  season  at  the  Saratoga  Per- 
forming Arts  Center,  in  upstate  New 
York,  where  the  auditorium  is  open  to  the 
rustling  trees  ot  the  surrounding  park.  This 
year,  you  can.  Dream  plays  the  company's 
entire  opening  week  (July  3  to  July  6). 
Don't  miss  it."  For  ticket  information, 
telephone  (518)  584-9330. 

Contributors:    Matthew   Flamm,    liunwe 
Fried,   Thomas  Hoving,   Suzanne  Mantell, 
Alan  Schwartz 
Edited  by  Matthew  Gureuntsch 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Model  left, 
collection  Susan  Kelner  Freeman;  model 
right,  right  arm,  collection  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Lerch  &  Wendy  R.  Friedman;  left  arm,  neck, 
earrings,  collection  Barbara  Pine.  Model  left, 
Karen  Alexander/Pauline's;  model  right,  Abi 
Wolcott/Zoli;  suit  left,  Jantzen;  suit  right, 
OMO  Norma  Kamali;  cap,  Speedo.  Contents: 
Pin,  collection  Susan  Ellsworth  &  Michael 
Quealy;  model,  Karen  Alexander/Pauline's; 
cap,  Speedo.  Page  60:  Collection  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Lerch  &  Wendy  R.  Friedman:  all  hats  (ex- 
cept green),  shoes,  football,  nuts,  dog,  horse 
with  bridle,  racing  dogs,  alligator.  Collection 
Susan  Ellsworth  6k  Michael  Quealy:  elephant 
head,  heart/dangling  hearts,  airplane.  Collec- 
tion Susan  Kelner  Freeman:  hand,  radishes. 
Collection  Barbara  Strand:  giraffe,  fox.  Col- 
lection Audrey  Friedman,  wings  with  propel- 
ler. Collection  Carla  Barr,  green  hat;  model, 
Karen  Alexander/Pauline's.  Page  61:  Collec- 
tion Susan  Kelner  Freeman.  Model,  Karen 
Alexander/Pauline's;  suit,  Jantzen;  cap, 
Speedo.  Page  62:  Collection  Barbara  Strand: 
dice  bracelet,  cream  and  black  carved  brace- 
let; rest,  collection  Barbara  Pine.  Model,  Mir- 
iam Eriksson/Pauline's;  suit,  OMO  Norma  Ka- 
mali. Page  63:  Collection  Susan  Kelner  Free- 
man; model,  Miriam  Ericksson/Pauline's. 
Pages  64  6k  65:  Bracelet  left  page,  left  arm,  col- 
lection Susan  Kelner  Freeman;  right  arm 
(from  top),  collections  Susan  Kelner  Freeman 
(2),  Susan  Ellsworth  &.  Michael  Quealy,  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Lerch  &  Wendy  R.  Friedman  (3). 
Earrings,  ring,  Susan  Kelner  Freeman.  Brace- 
lets right  page,  left  arm  (from  top),  collections 
Susan  Kelner  Freeman,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lerch 
&  Wendy  R.  Friedman  (2),  Susan  Kelner 
Freeman,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lerch  6k  Wendy  R. 
Friedman,  Susan  Kelner  Freeman,  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Lerch  &  Wendy  R.  Friedman,  Barbara 
Strand;  right  arm  (from  top),  Susan  Kelner 
Freeman  (3),  Barbara  Strand.  Earrings,  Susan 
Kelner  Freeman.  Model  left,  Karen  Alexin 
der/Pauline's;  model  right,  Miriam  Eriksson/ 
Pauline's;  suit  left,  Jantzen;  suit  right,  OMO 
Norma  Kamali;  caps,  Speedo.  Page  66:  i  'ol- 
lection  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lerch  6k  Wendy  R. 
Friedman  (hat);  collection  Susan  Kelner  Free 
man  (earrings).  Model,  Miriam  Eriksson/Pau- 
line's; suit,  OMO  Norma  Kamali.  Page  66: 
Collection  Audrey  Friedman.  Model,  Abi 
Wolcott/Zoli;  suit,  Jantzen.  Page  67:  I  ollcc 
tion  Susan  Ellsworth  6k  Michael  Quealy 
(bracelet  on  head),  collection  Audrey  Fried- 
man (necklace  top),  collection  John  6m  |ac 
queline  Sideli  (necklace  bottom).  Model, 
Karen  Alexander/Pauline's;  suit,  OMO  Nor- 
ma Kamali;  cap,  Speedo.  Page  67:  Collection 
Susan  Kelner  Freeman.  Model,  Karen  Alex- 
ander/Pauline's; suit,  Jantzen.  Page  68:  Col 
lection  Susan  Kelner  Freeman.  Model  left, 
Karen  Alexander/Pauline's;  model  right,  Mir- 
iam Eriksson/Pauline's,  caps,  Speedo.  Page  69; 
Neck  (top  two  necklaces),  pepper  pin,  collec- 
tion Susan  Kelner  Freeman.  Bottom  necklace, 
collection  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lerch  6k  Wendy  l\ 
Friedman.  Bracelets  on  ankle,  collection  Bar- 
bara Strand;  model,  Karen  Alexander/Pau- 
line's; feet,  courtesy  Carla  Barr;  suit,  Jantz- 
en. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HERITAGE  of  Cheltenham 

Dept  C/P 

Boddington  Manor,  Boddington, 

Nr.  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  England,  GL51  OTJ 

Telephone:  Coombc  Hill  (area  code 242  68)  741 


ARCHITECTURAL  HERITAGE 
supplies  original  period  items  suitable 
for  the  restoration  and  refurbishment 
ot  houses,  hotels,  restaurants  and 
gardens;  PANELLED  ROOMS, 
FIRE  SURROUNDS.  DOORS, 
PUB  AND  SHOP  INTERIORS, 
QUALITY  STAINED  GLASS. 
BATHROOM  FITMENTS. 

GARDEN      STATUARY,       AND 
VICTORIAN   STYLE  SANITARY 
WARE. 


I  he  Chimney  Piece  from  a  19th. 
Cent  Pine  &  Gesso  panelled  Room 
One  <>l  a  number  of  quality  Antique 
panelled  rooms  in  stock.  Full  details 
available  upon  request. 


Brochure  available  upon  request. 

Video    Catalogue    Service    now 

available. 


Gallery  publications: 
Carpels  oj  China  and 
Its  Border  Regions,  $95; 
Han  Dynasty  Impressions 

206  HC  -  221  AD,  $25. 


Qianlong  Reign 
1736-1796  A. D. 
L:  37'/;  in.  H:  12  in. 

Dulany's  Gallery 
183  Oakland 
Birmingham,  MI  48009 
313  645  2233 

Dulany's 
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ondon  shopping.  Original  costume 
jewelry  from  1920  and  later  is  now 
being  recognized  as  modern  classics.  Made 
trom  paste  or  marcasite,  Bakelite,  or  glass 
crystal.  For  a  good  selection,  look  in  at 
Studium,  one  of  the  shops  in  the  Gray's 
Mews  antiques  market  in  Davics  Mews, 
Wl.  Their  stand  is  number  M  20  21.  (See 
"Bakelite  Envy,"  page  60. ) 

ent-a-castle.  This  summer  and  fall, 
the  personal  apartments  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Devonshire  in  Ireland's 
famous  Lismore  Castle  (County  Water- 
ford)  are  available  tor  rent. 

Beautiful  gardens.  Fishing,  golf,  horse 
racing,  and  riding  nearby.  Drawing  room, 
sitting  room,  dining  room.  Banquet  hall 
tor  larger  receptions.  Five  double  bed- 
rooms (one  with  twin  beds).  Four  single 
bedrooms.  Six  bathrooms.  Fully  staffed, 
with  butler  and  excellent  cook.  Resident 
manager  lives  in  another  wing  of  the  castle 
and  is  available  to  help  in  any  way. 

Minimum  charge  of  IR£3,000  per  week 
(roughly  $3,000)  tor  up  to  six  people  (can 
accommodate  more).  Does  not  include 
spirits  or  telephone  calls. 

Ideal  tor  parties  or  small  conferences. 
Details:  Paul  Button,  Agent,  Lismore  Cas- 
tle, County  Waterford,  Ireland.  Phone: 
Dungarvan  (058)  5-4424. 
O  antiago de Compostela,  in  northwest 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  culturally 
interesting  places  in  Europe.  Was  <  »nc  e  the 
destination  for  pilgrims  who  traveled 
across  Europe  to  worship  at  what  they 
believed  was  the  tomb  of  Saint  |ames. 

Its  Hostal  de  los  Reyes  Catolk  os  is  one 
ot  the  best  and  most  unusual  hotels  in 
Spain.  Built  in  1501-1 1.  Wasoncea  royal 
hospital.  Transformed  into  a  hotel  in 
1954.  Now  a  national  monument.  Spa- 
cious rooms  with  antiques.  Address:  Plaza 
de  E:,pana  1.  Phone:  (981)  58-2200. 

And  the  cathedral  is  considered  one  of 


lips  for  Anglophiles, 

history  buffs,  and 
present'day  pilgrims. 


the  wonders  ot  Europe  and  has  always  been 
one  ot  those  places  guidebooks  refer  to  as 
"a  must."  Built  between  the  eleventh  and 
thirteenth  centuries  on  the  legendary 
n  mils  ot  Saint  )ames. 

0  reathing  in  Egypt.  If  you're  taking  a 
Nile    River   cruise,    it    makes   ^rcat 

sense  to  brin^;  along  a  lew  sur^ic  al  ma  \ 

1  he  dust  in  tin'  tombs  is  sutlot  ating,  ami  il 
you  have  respiratory  problems,  ;i  mask  is  a 
nee  essity. 

t  talian  marbles.  Travel  connoisseurs 
*•  will  enjoy  visiting  ( 'arrara,  the  mar 
ble  quarry  trom  which  Michelangelo  ex- 
tracted great,  rough  slabs  of  marble.  It's 
about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of 
Pietrasanta,  a  village  near  Pisa.  Today, 
craftsmen  are  still  working  in  Carrara, 
carving  Madonnas  and  angels.  I  lere  you'll 
also  find  an  interesting  museum  wnb  an 
outstanding  collection  of  marble  piec< 
Be  sure  to  see  it. 
A     cool    reception.    Always   worth    rc- 

■^  membering  is  that  old  villas, 
chateaux,  and  monasteries,  charming 
though  they  may  he,  tend  to  become  less 
charming  as  chilly  fall  weathei  sets  in. 
Some  innkeepers  refuse  to  turn  on  the  heat 
until  well  into  October  or  November. 
That's  when  a  nice,  warm  Hilton  can  look 
and  feel  awfully  good. 

f~>   ountry-house  hotels.  As  you  know, 
literally  hundreds  of  England's  ele- 
gant country  houses  (see  "To  the  Manner 
Born,"  page  76)  have  been  converted  to 
hotels.  Some  are  very  nice,  some  worth 


avoiding.  1  lere  are  a  few  that  we  thin 
you'll  like. 

I  lunstrete  I  louse.  A  lovely  Georgia 
In  Mise  in  ninety  acres  of  gardens  and  pa 
hires,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Bath.  Or 
of  the  finest  country-house  hotels  in  En] 
land.  Twenty  handsome  bedrooms,  cac. 
with  bath.  Beautiful  antiques.  Excellet 
food.  Fresh  flowers  everywhere.  Addres 
Chelwood,  neai  Bath,  BS18  4NS  Avoi 
Phone:  Compton  Dando  (07618)  578. 

(  hewton  (ilen.  Twelve  miles  east  < 
Southampton.  Beautifully  manicured  SU 
roundings.  Excellent  food  and  servici 
Thirty-five  rooms;  eleven  suites.  1  lam 
somely  furnished.  Large  bathrooms  wit 
double  sinks.  Irish  bed  linens,  down  pi 
lows,  heated  towels.  (Worth  asking  for 
room  in  the  main  house.)  Pool.  One-st; 
restaurant.  Address:  ("hewton  Farm  Roa< 
New  Milton,  BII25  6QS  Hampshin 
Phone:  Highcliffe  (04252)  5341. 

Mall<  try  ( 'ourt.  A  charming  little  bote 
restaurant  near  Stratford-upon-Avoi 
Ideal  for  touring  the(  t  itswolds.  Nine  doi 
ble  bedrooms.  Comfortable  sofas,  fin 
places,  and  fresh  flowers  throughout.  I 
one-star,  oak-paneled  restaurant  seats  t 
to  fifty.  Imaginative  menu.  Address:  Ha 
bury  Lane,  Bishop's  Tachbrook,  Leaminj 
ion  Spa,  CV33  9QB  Warwickshin 
Phone:  Leamington  Spa  (0926)  3-0214- 

You  should  also  know  about  Britai 
Without  Tears,  an  organizer  of  smal 
deluxe-class  group  tours  that  stay  in  attnu 
five  country-house  hotels  in  England  an 
in  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wale 
I  n-t .uls:  Bettie  Northey,  Britain  Withot 
bears,  7  Kin^sdown  House,  neat  Co 
sham,  SN  14  9AX  Wiltshire.  Phone:  Bat 
(0225)  74-2305.  G 
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EasilyThe  Most  Magnificent 

Resort  Built  In  America 

In  The  EXst  Century  And  A  Hale 


CONCOED.  MAEINER  SG 


A  most  contemporary 
Sportswatch. 

Refined,  markedly  thin  yet 
rugged  enough  for  a  lifetime 
of  active  living. 

Water-resistant  and  shock- 
resistant,  you  can  shower,  swim 
or  workout  and  you  never  need 
to  take  it  off. 

The  hracelet  is  constructed 
to  retain  its  wrist-conforming 
fit  (and  maintain  its  flexibility) 
year-in  and  year  out. 

Kven  the  crystal  is  made  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Scratch-proof 
sapphire,  it  is  second  only  to  a 
diamond  in  hardness. 

Concord  pioneered  the  thin- 
nes!  watch  ever  developed. 

The  quartz  movement  inside 
this  Concord"  Mariner'"  SG  is 
the  inheritor  of  this  advanced 
technology.  Ultra  flat;  accurate 
to  within  60  seconds  a  year; 
never  needs  winding  nor 
re-setting  for  day  or  date. 

It's  sleek  and  slim  in  hand- 
milled  stainless  steel  with  bezel 
of  14k  gold.  (It  also  has  date 
and  sweep-second  hand.) 

The  Sportswatch  completely 
hand-crafted  in  Switzerland: 
The  ("uncord  Mariner  SG. 

A  timepiece  of  pride.  For  the 
maker  and  the  wearer. 

For  brochure  send  $2.00 
lot  uncord,  Dept.  CO, 
650  Fifth  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10019 
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MARINERS!) 
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IK  kt.  gold  Diving  Watch:  water  resistant  to  660  ft.,  one-way  rotating  bezel,  screwed  crown  and  end-of-battery-life  indicator. 

Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  prieed. 
Also  available  in  a  combination  of  stainless  sleel  and  18  kt.  gold  or  all  stainless  steel. 


MAYOR'S 

Fine  Jewelers.  Established  1910. 


All  Locations  in  South  Florida. 

For  phone  orders  and  inquiries,  please  call  Miss  Pina,  (800)  432-2380,  out  of  state  (800)  327-1580. 

Miami  •  N.  Miami  Beach  •  Coral  Gables  •  Hialeah  •  Hollywood  •  Plantation  •  Ft.  Lauderdale  •  Pompano  •  Boca  Raton  •  Orlando 


Fine  Pair  of  Canton  Enamel  Plates, 

Of  the  Yongzheng  (Yung  Cheng)  Period,  A.D.  1723-1735 

Diameters:  8^2  inches 

A  similar  pl?te  is  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  the 

"Chinese  Painted  Enamel"  exhibition,  under  No.  12, 

held  at  China  Institute,  Oct.  1969  -  February  1970. 
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Until  now,  one  of  Americas 
great  museums  was  in  storage. 

The  DeWitt  Wallace  Decorative  Arts  Gallery 
opens  in  Colonial  Williamsburg. 


In  addition  to  the  many 
items  furnishing  its  period 
room  settings,  Colonial 
Williamsburg  has  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  8,000 
objects  rarely  on  view 
until  now. 

Most  of  these  17th,  18th, 
and  early  19th  Century 
English  and  American 
antiques  were  not  native  to 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 
Therefore,  in  keeping  with 
a  philosophy  of  strict  his- 
torical accuracy,  they 
could  not  be  displayed  in 
the  homes  and  public 
buildings  of  that  period. 

So  this  vast  collection 
of  important  decorative 
art  objects  sat  in  storage, 
accessible  only  to  curators 
and  scholars. 

loday  this  entire  collection— surely  one 
of  America's  most  valuable— is  on  view  in 
Colonial  Williamsburg.  The  collection  is 
housed  in  a  dramatic  new  museum  of  spa- 
cious modern  galleries  designed  by  Kevin 
Roche.  The  building  was  funded  by  a  grant 
from  DeWitt  and  Li  la  Acheson  Wallace, 


George  Washington,  by  Charles  Willxon  Peale,  17X0 


co-founders  of  The 
Reader's  Digest. 

The  collection  includes 
furniture,  ceramics,  glass- 
ware, silver,  pewter,  iron 
and  brass  objects,  textiles, 
scientific  instruments, 
costumes,  paintings,  maps 
and  prints. 

The  common  denomi- 
nator is  quality:  objects  of 
aesthetic  merit  and  techni- 
cal accomplishment  pro- 
duced by  experienced 
craftsmen  for  demanding 
clients. 

The  Masterworks  gal- 
lery, for  example,  includes 
Charles  Willson  Peale s 
portrait  of  George 
Washington;  the  colonial 
Virginia's  Governor's 
chair;  Allan  Ramsay's  cor- 
onation portrait  of  King  George  III;  and 
Thomas  'Iompion's  tall-case  clock  made  for 
William  III. 

Rnjoy  the  DeWitt  Wallace  Decorative 
Arts  Gallery  on  your  next  visit  to  Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

It's  a  collection  whose  museum  has  come. 


DeWitt  Wallace  Decorative  Arts  Gallery 
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Rolex,  precisely. 


The  Rolex  Thunderhird  Datejust  with 

rotating  bezel.  Bracelet  in  18  >-arat  yellow 

gold  and  stainless  steel. 


SLAVICK'S 


A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1917 

e  m.  ta*.,-*  JZT""""        Z"l'h^''TtOS  A"Kel"  ""■'"'I'"1"""  <•"<■■  1-800-232.2406 

Ma,  m  Santa  Barbara  ■  San  Diego  ■  and  Las  Vegas 
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and  our  annual  auction-house  awards 

26  THE  PERFORMER  Makarova  succeeds 
Dietrich  as  the  sultry  Blue  Angel 

32  WINE    A  great  year  in  Alsace:  1983 

35  HERE  COMES  HIGGLETY  This  month,  a 
classic  children's  book  becomes  an  adven- 
turous opera,  by  Selma  G.  Lanes 

40  A  FASHION  FOR  FLOWERS  The  Sec<  >nd 
Empire  was  the  heyday  of  efflorescent 
jewelry,  by  Vivienne  Becker 
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An  oasis  of  tranquility  in  the  heart  of  Waikiki. 

^^^^^^^                 ^^^^^^^^^^ 

MS              %&              -*ZM 

\      ^ 

JL  JLalekulani  is  serenity  itself. 

Here,  a  cattleya  orchid  graceful!)  accents  the  swimming  pool, 
while  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Diamond  1  lead  form  a  stunning  backdrop 

Halekulani.  Far  and  away  Honolulu's  most  elegant  resorl  hotel. 

ifaktfibhf 

1  IcllciUj  Wl  II 

HI  BE/V  If  Al  WAIKIKI 
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one  <>t  Th&J<  adingHotelsot  th&World 
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Gallery  publications: 
Carpets  <>t  (  hina  and 
Its  Border  Regions,  $95; 
Hun  Dynasty  Impressions 
206  BC    221  AD,  $25. 


Si  holai   Box 
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Huang  Huali 
ixih  Century 

Dulany's  Gallery 
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313  645  2233 

Dulany's 
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HBUBBIY 
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Curiously  refreshing  Si . 
it  with  anything,  but  do  serve 


straight,  ser\r  it  with  j>in,  sc  ve  it    \ith  vodka, 
:  liritish  Bubbly.  And  raise  your  glasses  to  a  jolly  good  summer. 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


An  Open-and-shut 


Letter 


A  couple  of  months  ago  the  long- 
awaited  plans  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  in  New  York 
by  the  dynamic  architect  Michael 
Graves  were  unveiled.  I  was  so 
moved  by  the  result — the  architectural 
rendering  is  at  right — that  1  wrote  this 
open  letter  to  the  committee  that  most 
likely  bears  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  job. 

Distinguished  Members  of  the  Building 
Committee, 

The  Whitney  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  and  creatively  vital 
institutions  in  the  city.  When  the  much- 
needed  expansion  of  the  building  was 
announced  some  years  ago  and  the  com- 
mittee, after  considerable  effort,  chose  the 
distinguished  architect  Michael  Graves 
from  a  field  of  twelve  worthies,  everyone 
was  thrilled. 

Graves  seemed  to  be  the  only  architect 
gutsy  enough  to  come  to  grips  with  Marcel 
Breuer's  idiosyncratic  yet  fascinating  edi- 
fice [it  is  the  component  in  the  lower  left  of 
the  rendering].  Despite  the  obvious  flaws 
of  Breuer's  design — low  ceilings,  inept 
blending  of  granite  with  concrete,  an 
entrance  that  makes  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment look  inviting — his  "brute"  of  a  struc- 
ture did  give  a  lift  to  the  bland,  bourgeois 
neatness  of  Madison  Avenue. 

We  awaited  Michael  Graves's  proposal, 
expecting  something  alert,  something 
with  grandeur  and  sophistication,  some- 
thing with  at  least  a  dash  of  his  famed  iro- 
ny. Instead  we  got  from  this  high  priest  of 
postmodernism  a  tepid,  safe,  predictable, 
and  provincial  series  of  standard  forms. 
Commonplace  blocks,  commonplace  fen- 
estrations, commonplace  terracing,  the 
usual  boutiques:  architecture  about  as  dar- 
ing— and  as  newsworthy — as  a  politician's 
speech  at  his  own  fund-raiser. 

What  happened?  Did  the  architect  lose 
his  nerve  ?  Or  did  the  committee  insist  on  a 
political  solution  for  fear  of  dealing  with 
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preservationists,  the  prickly  City  Planning 
Commission,  and  an  argumentative  Board 
of  Estimate? 

What  is  called  for  is  the  opposite — an 
architectural  statement  as  ballsy  as 
Breuer's  dark,  brooding  upside-down 
cake,  something  that  would  act  as  a  mag- 
net, not  look  like  one.  The  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  should  have 
verve  and  exquisite  details;  it  should  add 
drama  and  a  hint  of  controversy  to  its 
neighborhood.  It  lifters  a  magnificent  op- 
portunity to  bring  action,  sweep,  and  per- 
sonality to  architecture.  Why,  the  build- 
ing itself,  like  its  contents,  should  quality 
as  art.  We  got  instead  the  ransom-note 
school  of  neo-academic  architecture — a 
bit  of  this  classical  motif  and  a  slice  of  that 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  style.  Graves  seems  to 
think  that  if  he  treats  the  Breuer  building 
as  an  integral  part,  be  can  surround  it  with 
anything  he  wants.  He's  wrong:  all  in  all, 
his  is  a  somnolent,  squat,  ponderous  struc- 


ture dipped  in  deja  vu.  Have  the  Whit- 
ney's atteries  so  hatdened  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  its  new  quartets  should  look  like 
a  savings  bank  or  an  out-of-town  corporate 
headquarters? 

Thankfully,  there's  still  time  to  add 
some  spice  to  this  dull  stew.  The  first 
attempt  has  tailed.  So  what?  Admit  it  and 
go  hack  to  the  drawing  hoard  with  vigot. 
Surprise  us;  lift  us;  make  us  think,  reflect, 
and  argue  over  something  that's  truly  crea 
tive — something  the  architect  has  proven 
he  can  do,  if  you  let  him. 

Sorrowfully  yours 


P.S.  For  startets,  turn  this  page  upside 
down.  Observe  the  racy,  elegant,  smiling, 
sophisticated  face  sporting  the  monocle  of 
the  Breuer  window.  In  his  next  effort, 
Michael  Graves  should  he  freed  to  inject  a 
hint  of  that  innate  sense  of  humor  into  the 
actual  design. 
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Aristocrat  of  Tiles 

m/K  in  Italian,  means  baked 

■h.  and  nowhere  in  Italy — per- 
I  haps  in  the  world — is  the  earth  finer 
■  tor  baking  than  in  Impruneta,  .1 
s  small  town  six  miles  south  ot  Flor- 
ence on  the  old  road  to  Siena.  Mere,  tor 
almost  a  thousand  years,  vases,  statues, 
and  tiles  have  been  fired  from  the  silky  gray 
soil,  known  as  argilla.  The  material's  qual- 
ity was  well  known  by  the  sear  1420,  when 
the  Renaissance  architect  Brunelleschi 
came  to  Impruneta  to  select  tiles  as  they 
emerged  from  the  oven.  1  le  wanted  to  use 
them  for  ilduomo,  the  crowning  glory  ot  his 
cupola  tor  the  cathedral  that  is  still  the 
landmark  ot  Florence  and  the  Arno  Val- 
ley, which  11  dominates. 

Tod, iv,  terra-cotta  is  onto  another  re- 
naissance; and  Pino  Manetti,  he. id  ot  one 
ot  Impruneta's  oldest  t, atones  and  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  sixth  generation  ot  his  family  in 
the  business,  is  busier  than  ever.  The 
Manetti  family  still  makes  replacement 
tiles  for  il  duomo.  Besides  that,  Manetti,  ;i 
large,  gravel-voiced  man,  has  supplied  the 
terra-cotta  floors  ot  Gianni  Agnelli's 
house  in  Rome  and  ot  the  Aga  Khan's  in 
Sardinia.  1  le  is  equally  proud  ot  the  an  hi- 
tectural  monuments  he  has  outfitted,  in- 
cluding the  terrace  ot  the  Pantheon,  in 
Rome,  and  the  paving  for  the  Palazzo  Ve< 
chio,  in  Florence.  Popping  his  foreign  list 
is  the  royal  palace  in  Warsaw,  recently 
redone  with  Impruneta  pavimenti. 

Made  simply  ot  earth,  air,  tire,  and  wa- 
ter, terra-cotta  is,  after  sun-dried  mud 
bricks,  the  oldest  known  building  materi- 
al. Ironically,  the  proof  ot  good  terra-c  1  itta 
is  in  the  freezing.  "While  other  tiles  freeze 
and  crack,  it  relatively  high  temperatures," 

Making  terra-cotta  pots  thai  hist. 


Impruneta  paving  ulcs  tuld  warmth  and  tex 
not'  to  Florence's  San  Marco  Library. 

says  Gian  Paolo  Brunori,  owner  of  the 
oldest  (  1660)  factory  in  town,  "Impruneta 
tiles  can  withstand  temperatures  down  to 
minus  twenty  five  degrees  centigrade." 
I  heir  strength  comes  from  fine  soil  mixed 

with  a  high  content  of  iron  and  alumii 1. 

"You  might,"  adds  Brunori  with  a  smile, 
"call  this  Impruneta's  gift  I  nun  nature."  As 
tor  its  durability,  Brunori  guarantees  1  in 
pruneta  terra  cotta  "lor  three  centuries. 
I  his  might  not  be  important  in  Americ  a, 
where,  I  understand,  people  move  house 
every  live  years.  But  in  Italy,  it's  a  big 
investment  that  be<  omeseven  more  beau- 
tiful with  age,  like  old  silver." 

At  (i.  A^resti  e  Figlio,  one  of  the  two 
factories  in  Impruneta  where  produc  tion  is 
totally  by  hand,  Ugo  Forni  still  marvels, 
aftei  sixty-two  years  in  the  business,  at  the 
simple  joy  that  comes  with  making  terra- 
<  1  itta.  "It's  the  healthiest  work  I  know  of: 
earth,  air,  and  water.  Nothing  poisonous, 
and  something  to  show  for  your  efforts  at 
the  end  of  the  day,"  he  says.  Whether  he 
makes  a  flowerpot  or  a  paving  block,  he 
knows  thai  Impruneta  terra-cotta  will  he 
cherished  for  its  tradition,  refinement, 
and  durability.  Susan  Lumsden 


millennium  opposed  the  transfer  of  older 
performances  to  the  new  discs  because  the 
technical  imperfections  of  vintage  record- 
ings would  not  show  up  the  sonic  merits  of 
the  CD  to  full  advantage. 

The  danger  now  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  partly  averted,  with  the  emergence  of 
the  first  so-called  historic  CDs — reissues 
in  the  new  format  ot  music  making  of 
enduring  worth.  "It's  old  wine  in  new  bot- 
tles," says  Peter  Munves,  a  (  )BS  executive 
entrusted  with  this  restoration  project.  It 
serves  the  tuple  purpose  ot  keeping  memo- 
rable musical  achievements  alive  for  the 
future;  preserving  such  performances  in 
virtually  imperishable  form  on  the  dura- 
ble, nonwearing  C  'I  )s;  and  eliciting  unsus- 
pe<  tedsoni<  virtues  from  the  older  record- 
ings through  digital  methods  ot  sound 
restoration. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  main  impetus  for 
this  kind  of  musical  archaeology — digging 
up  the  art  ot  the  past  c  aine  from  Japan, 
where  intense  interest  in  Western  musk 
also  entails  inquiry  into  the  musical  Zeit- 


Musical 


Archaeology 


For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  the  new  laser- 
scanned  compact  discs  might  consign  all 
ard  PP  records  to  the  technological 
scrap  heap,  and  with  them  the  entire  heri- 
tage  of  classic  recordings.  Indeed,  the 
more  passionate  prophets  ot  the  digital 


Kruno  Walta 
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geist,  the  changing  stylistic  sensibilities  1  it 
different  generations  of  performers.  The 
first  major  artist  whose  work  was  revived  in 
this  way  was  Bruno  Walter,  the  fabled 
conductor  who  led  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  the  forties  and  fifties.  { )n  a  re<  cut 
Japanese  CD  reissue'  (available  in  the 
I  Inited  States  on  spec  lal  order  from  (  IBS 
records)  some  ot  Walter's  vaunted  spec  1,1b 
ties — Mozart,  Mahler,  Beethoven,  and 
Brahms — come  to  life  with  a  melting  lyn- 
cism,  emotional  expansiveness,  and  gen- 
tle authority  that  stands  m  marked  con 
trast  to  the  hard-driving  urgency  typical  of 
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West  Island,  Nassau  County,  New  York 
E  ISLAND  ESTATE:  Situated  in  an  exdu- 
ate  island  community  and  connected  b\  a 

\  to  (hf  mainland,  this  gracious'  II -room 
-style  residence  is  surrounded  l>\  1.25  land- 
ic  res  with  magnificent  views  ol  Long  Island 
itaff  cottage  and  guest  house. 
>00  Brochure  #C  1-182 


Greenwich,  Connecticut 
ENGLISH  COTSWOLD-STYLE  ESTATE:  This 
magnificent  estate  includes  8.3  ±  professionally  land- 
scaped acres  with  a  gracious  14-room  English  Cots- 
wold-style  residence  that  features  leaded  pane  glass 
windows,  hand-carved  woodwork  and  a  slate  roof. 
lice  -lot  in  swimming  pool  and  pool  house. 
$3,950,000  Brochure  #C4- 1 15 


Denver,  Colorado 
TUDOR  GOTHIC-STYLE  MANOR:  This  impres- 
sive 16-room  Tudor  Gothic-style  manoi  is  appointed 
with  a  host  ol  remarkable  architectural  details.  The 
residence  is  situated  on  an  acre  of  manicured  lawns 
adjacent  to  the-  Denver  ( lountry  Club. 
$2,100,001)  Brochure  #C31-07 


Northeast  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine 
ANDING  WATERFRONT  ESTA  I  E:  ( >l  lei- 
's of  Bear  Island  liglit  and  the  outer  island  of 
larbor,  this  outstanding  4.84  acre  waterfront 
tcludes  an  8-room  shingled  cottage,  a  small 
nuse  and  over  300  feet  of  pebble  and  sand 
out. 
)0  Brochure  #C  10-54 


San  Marino,  LA  County,  California 
CLASSIC  ITALIAN  VILLA:  Set  on  almost  an  acre 
of  manicured  lawns  with  a  swimming  pool,  sp.i  and 
fountains,  this  magnificent  Wallace  Neff-designed 
residence  was  built  in  1927  for  the  C.L.  Post  family. 
lust  1T>  minutes  from  clow  mow  n  Los  Angeles. 
$1,395,000  Brochure  #C21 -56 


Teton  County,  Idaho 
II  ION  RANCH  ON  SOI  I II  LEIGH  CREEK: 
Dramatical!)  set  at  the"  base  ol  the  Grand  Ictons,  this 
spec  tac  ulat  585-acre  ranch  is  protected  b\  6,800 
square  miles  ol  National  forest  and  parkland  (las- 
sie 2-Stor)  log  home,  modern  t-bedrootii  residence 
and  farm  dependent  ies, 
$1,250,000  Brochure  #C28-03 


Woodside,  Idaho 
A'l  COUNTRY  VILLA:  Ibis  magnificent 
an-style  residence-  is  set  on  3.0  landscaped 
one  of  San  Francisco's  most  exclusive  resi- 
areas  and  offers  distant  views  of  the  Bay.  lei- 
wimming  |>ool. 
000  Brochure  #C2 1-57 


Denver,  Colorado 
ROCKY  MOl  NTAIN  CONTl  MPOR  VRY  Situ 
ated  on  2.89  ae  res  in  prestigious  (  hen  \  I  lilN  Village, 
this  beautifully-renovated  ll-room  Contemporary 
offers  breathtaking  views  of  the  Roek\  Mountains. 
Swim  mini;  pool  and  tennis  court. 
$1,650,000  Brochure  #C3 1-06 


Scarborough-on-Hudson,  New  York 
STRIKING  CONTEMPORARY:    Ibis  sinking    1 
bedroom  Contemporary-style  residence  rests  on  over 

2  acres  with  sweeping  views  of  the  Sleep)    Hollow 
Country  Club,   Hudson   River  and   New    York  Cit) 
Skyline.Jusi  10  minutes  from  Manhattan. 
$1,250,000  Biochure#C-l87 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10021 
Telephone:  (212)606-7070 
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rent  music  making.  And  the  CD 
sound — vibrant,  silky,  and  rich — tar  sur- 
•  what  was  heard  on  the  original  LPs 
and  never  betrays  the  recording's  age. 

Another  priceless  Walter  CD  comes 
from  London  Records  (414.104,:)  and 
captures  an  impassioned  rendering  of 
Mahler's  "Pas  Lied  von  der  Lrde"  with  the 
unforgettable  Kathleen  Ferrier  as  alto  so- 
loist. The  record  was  made  soon  atter  Wal- 
ter's fervent  reunion  with  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic following  the  Second  World 
War,  and  it  catches  the  great  orchestra  at  a 
time  when  it  was  still  close  to  the  M.ihler- 
ian  mold  in  idiomatic  phrasing  and  the  use 
of  portamento. 

RCA  has  also  joined  the  trend  and 
issued  CDs  of  such  bygone  masters  as  Lnt: 
Reiner  and  Arthur  Rubinstein.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  Reiner's  way  with  Wagner 
(and  the  Chicago  Symphony)  on  RCA 
RCD1  -4738,  a  collection  of  orchestral  ex- 
cerpts that  includes  the  most  exuberant  ol 
all  Meistersinger  Preludes  ever  recorded. 
The  conductor  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  pos- 
thumously enters  the  digital  age  with  Bee- 


ln  their  prime:  the  pianist  Arthur  Rubinstein 
(left)  and  conductor  Wilhelm  Furtwangler. 

thoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  an  An  ye  I 
CD,  demonstrating  to  full  effect  his  near 
hypnotic  force. 

Today's  recordings  are  often  hastily 
concocted  with  an  eye  to  getting  a  digital 
scoop,  that  is,  the  first  (  !D  ol  .1  particular 
piece.  By  contrast,  in  earlier  periods,  art- 
ists might  put  oft  recording  a  piece  ot  music 
until  it  had  matured  in  their  head-  and 
hearts,  sometimes  for  halt  a  lifetime.  Rei- 
ner, Walter,  and  Furtwangler  wer  of  that 
kind.  We  are  lucky  to  have  then  record- 
ings tor  the  lasenzed  era,  and  there  is  now 
hope  that  others  of  their  caliber  will  enrich 
the  CD  catalogue.  That  way,  the  phono- 
graph, despite  radical  technical  ch 
1  in  still  fulfill  its  true  mission:  to  1 
connections  between  the  musical  past  and 
the  future.  /  lans  Fantel 


The  Last  Hurrah 

How  to  celebrate  a  tenth  anniversary? 
Tradition  calls  for  gifts  of  tin.  A 
modern  approach  is  a  diamond  bau- 
ble. For  Paul  Kovi  and  Tom  Margit- 
tai,  owners  ot  the  Four  Seasons  res- 
taurant, in  New  York,  the  Tenth  Annual 
California  Vintners  Barrel-Tasting  Din- 
ner, the  most  important  wine  event  in  this 
country  and,  in  the  opinion  ot  many,  the 
most  outstanding  in  the  international 
wine  world  tor  California  wmes,  was  a 
three-day  flourish  with  a  stunning  cli- 
max. 

Ibis  paean  to  the  wines  ol  California 
began  on  a  Sunday  evening  last  March. 
Over  five  hundred  people  came  to  taste 
I  10  wines  that  had  been  barrel  samples  at 
one  ot  the  previous  nine  dinners  and  were 
now  mature  and  occasionally  overma- 
ture wines.  Among  the  most  successful 
whites  were  (  Jivaison  (  haidonnay  1975, 
Bui  ess  (,'ellars  (  Tardonnay  1979,  I  re- 
fethen  Chardonnay  1979,  and  Robert 
Mondavi  Fume  Plain  Reserve  1976.  I  he 
reds  win  best  represented  by  Clos  du  Val 
Merlot  1981  and  by  the  same  winery's  Zin- 
fand.  I,  both  I ''80  and  1977;  by  Ridge  York 
Creek's  bold,  ink  dark  1979Zinfandel;and 
by  Sum's  well-balanced  1 980  Zinfandel,  ol 

a  lighter  style.  (  .'abemet  Sauvigm  hi  f<  hiihI 
its  finest  In  lurs  in  Stag's  Leap  Wine  ( !ellars 
Stag's  Leap  Vineyard  1978,  Jordan  1981, 
and  <  bappellet  1975. 

I  be  second  stag<  (aim  on  Monday 
evening,  when  225  guests,  the  fortunate 
few  ot  the  more  than  2,000  who  had  asked 
I'  11  the  privilege  ofpaying$175  to  be  there, 
gathered  at  the  Four  Seasons,  lor  the 
tenth  consecutive  year,  fourteen  Califor- 
maii  wineries  each  presented  a  wine  I  nun 
the  most  recent  vintage  and  an  older, 
mature  version  ol  the  same  varietal.  Barrel 
samples  are  not  really  lor  drinking;  as 
cloudy  whites  and  hard,  tannic  reds,  they 
a  1  babies  a  few  months  past  birth,  curtain 
raisers  ol  that  vintage's  performance.  It  is 
the  finished  wines  that,  in  the  best  exam- 
ples, give  the  most  pleasure  and  act  as 
wi  Ht  by  foils  to  food. 

As  always,  thechclsol  the  Four  Seasons 
eda  mi  nil  toeiihatu  e  the  wines  per- 
fectly. There  was  salmon  braised  in  Mer- 
lot, peppered  breast  of  duck,  and  wild  bi  mi 
in  1  list,  while  the  vintners  offered  such 
impressive  wines  as  Robert  Mondavi  Fume 
Blanc  Reserve  1974,  Clos  du  Val  Merlot 
1980,  and  three  excellent  1978  (  iahemct 
Sauvignons — Jordan,  Ridge  Monte-  Bello, 
and  Snip's  Leap  Wine  Cellars. 

Finally,  on  tin    third  Jay  of  revelry,  as 


At  top  form:  Tom  Margittai  and  Paul  Kovi  i 
the  hour  Seasons  restaurant. 

the  barrel-tasting  dinner  was  coming  to  ; 
1  lose,  the  organizers,  Paul  Kovi  and  Ton 
Marginal,  climbed  to  the  speaker's  plat 
form.  Although  the  barrel  dinner's  rise  te 
international  prominence  occurrei 
through  a  combination  ol  efforts  by  man' 
people,  no  one's  part  has  been  so  wel 
refined  as  that  of  Kovi  and  Margittai,  pol 
ished  each  year  until  finally  it  secmei 
beyond  improvement.  I  ben  came  thei 
announcement:  the  tenth  would  be  tin 
last  barrel  dinner  at  the  Lour  Seasons. 

We  ten-year  veterans  lett  the  restauran 
alter  midnight  feeling  that  an  institutioi 
had  ended.  We  also  knew  it  had  ended  11 
triumph,  (railing  memories  ol  nearly  1  5( 
wines,  120  dishes,  immeasurable  ele- 
gance, and  a  perlec  I  finish.      l-'.unu  c  /'"no 

Primrose  Scallops~ 

Almost  every  day  the  Pescadores  Islands 
which  lie  west  of,  and  belong  to,  Taiwan 
are  swept  by  winds  of  gale  force  SO  Inn 
that  trees  cannot  grow  on  their  own  ain 
women  working  out-of-doors  veil  thei 
faces  to  protect  their  skin.  So  harsh  is  th 
climate-  that  the  islands'  most  arable  soil  1 
underwater.  Now,  it  is  producing  the  culi 
nary  breakthrough  ol  the  year,  one  1 1 1. 1 
may  soon  debut  in  the  most  sophistii  at© 
of  Western  restaurants. 

The  small  scallop  Chlamys  nobilis 
which  shimmers  its  bright  colors — prim 
rose,  yellow,  orange,  magenta  —in  th 
China  Sea,  has  long  been  recognized  as 
great  delicacy.  In  both  (  Tina  and  Japan 
experts  have  managed  to  raise  specimen 
undc-i  laboratory  conditions.  What  isne\ 

in  the  Pescadores  is  that  the  scallops  ai 
now  being  commercially  produced.  Th 
lust  c  rops  will  c  <  ime  1  hi  the  market  in  Tai 
wan;  hut  the  partners  responsible  for  th 
venture-  the-  |apanese  expert  Mr.  (  )<  In 
mizu,  with  the  Taiwanese  entrepreneu 

Mis.  (  he-  I  c  liiiiv  have  the-  top  u-staii 
rants  of  the  world  as  their  eventual  target 
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A  RARE  WINE  AUCTION 


Saturday,  October  5th,  1985 
For  Invitation,  Catalogue  and  additional  information  call  or  write 

Texas  Art  Qattery 

1400  Main  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75202,  214/747-8158 
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I   The  scallops  from  the  Pescadores  arc  deli- 
|  cious,  and  their  sheds  beautiful 

They  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  current 
enthusiasm  tor  miniature  and  decorative 
foods:  tiny  corncobs,  enoki  mushrooms, 
infant  carrots.  In  this  context  their  vibranl 
scallops  arc  sure  winners.  1  he  shells  are  s<  > 
beautiful  that,  Mrs.  Jung  says,  "We  have 
just  one  problem:  how  to  convinc  e  people 
that  they  are  one  hundred  percenl  natu 
ral."  (The  scallop  in  the  shell  usually  is 
eaten  entire  and  raw,  though  Ochimizu 
also  suggests  frying  them  lightly  in  butter 
or  adding  them  to  a  delic  ate  <  hinese  soup 
with  a  litrlc  fresh  gingei   ) 

Newborn   sc.dlops  are  cultivated   to 
reach  a  diameter  ol  three  millimeters  be- 
lt himizu  purs  them  i  mi  i< »  gr<  >\\  in 


spct  lal  seawater  enclosures.  Some  are  al- 
lowed to  attain  full  maturity  over  four- 
teen months,  reaching  ten  centimeters 
in  diameter.  These  produce  spat  tor  col- 
lection; their  siblings  are  harvested  mu(  li 
earlier,  at  three  and  a  halt  centimeters. 
Ochimizu  is  also  interbreeding  varieties 

ol  the  spei  us  to  piodlkc  colors  and  pat- 
terns on  the  shells  which  have  never 
been  seen  before.  The  Ochimizu-Jung 
team  has  been  commercially  producing 
hlai  k  pearls  ami  deep  green  caviar  (the 
fruit,  or  "sea  grapes,"  on  seaweed)  as 

well.    (The   l.ittei    makes  a  lovely  garnish 

sit  against  a  dark  steak  background.) 
Jun^  loves  the  si.illops  best,  though:  not 
only  are  they  delk  ious  hut,  alter  dinner, 
the    brilliant    shells    tan    he    turned    into 

gorgeous  jewelry.  Ahtn  Davidson 


The  One  Thai  Still  Hai  \ / s  Him 


We  fu.it c  long  been  gratified  b 
cent  P  dity  to  maintain  his 

integrity,  even  in  the  campiest  oj 
films.  This  underlying  strength  is 
nourished,  we  believe,  byhisloveoj 
fine  art.  Price  majored  in  the  history  <</  art  ai 
Yale  and  furs  an  impressive  collection  o)  his 
own.  When  we  asked  him  to  write  to  us  about 
his  favorite  painting,  he  replied  with  this  not 
wholly  serzotis  essay 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong!  Just  because  I 
have  appeared  (and  disappeared)  in  I 
sy  films,  or,  as  the  uninitiated  tall  them, 
"horror  tlicks,"  that  doesn't  mean  I'm 
obsessed  by  death  and  demons.  But  I  gladly 
admit  1  am  haunted  by  a  certain  work  ol 
art,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael's  I  he  leuish  ( ",eme- 
in  the  Detroit  Institute 

1  hrsr  tame  across  ir  many  y< 

seemed  to  possess  a  menacing  emptiness 

rdered  me,  from  the  other 

'  the  crowded  room,  to  come  nearer, 

n  h  cautiously.  (.  )nce  I  was  upon 

it,  it  bade  me  t<  i  enter,  then  ti  i  l(  >se  mysell 

in  its  darkness  full  of  nothingness  in  whk  h 

shape  i  long  lookii 

ike  awaking  from  a  dream  and  then 
combingii  Muni;  it  ill  thatmight  be 

remembered. 

Suddenly,  the  lightning  of  the  painter's 
brush  blinded  the  whil 

marbl  her.  Whi  i  mem- 

ory of  yester  !  l   had 

become, i  parrot  the  painting;  I 
What  ghosts  ordei 
a  darkness  foil 

Safely  back  in  I 

events,  I  learned  th 
poet  ( loethe  loved 


all  paintings. 
lie  found  in  it  the 
mings  ol  the 
Romantic  move- 
ment in  art  and  liter- 
ature. Even  from  the 
real  w<  >rld  1 1(  t(  >day ,  I 
admit  i. .mail 
there:  the  poeti<  ji  iy 
and  sadness;   life   in 

death,    death    in    life; 

int  leaping  to 
lilt  tin  burden  o I 
love,  the  h  tad  i  il  life; 
the  ultimate  lover, 
there  in  the  shadows, 
K  ing  in  wait  f<  ir  all  <>l 
us.  I  realized  that  in 

id's  painting  I 
had  perhaps  I  i  en 
witness  to  one  ol  na 
ture's  brooding  mo-  ■■■■■■■^^M 
ol  indei  i  H  >n:  whether  mankind 
■In  luld  he    illi  IV       I  iitlliile,  i  i|   in  ,1  . 

1 1  now  you  don't  believe  that  The  Jewish 


Jacob  van  Ruisduel    lugubriou    I  he  lewish  <  emeter^  heads  Vin- 
cent /Vice's  hsi,  even  though  he  <  annot  possibly  possess  it. 


I  emetery  does  something  to  me,  then  you 
deserve  to  he  haunted,  too,  by  the  ghost  ol 
yourself.  Viru  ent  Prit  e 


•H 

J 

Farmacia 


One  of  the  great  delights  in  Floreno  i  a 
pla<  e  straight  out  ol  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury.  OH  the  Via  della  Scala,  at  number 
ixteen,  .i  long  corridor  paved  with  ^'ray 
.tone  leads  to  the  I  .inn, M  i.i  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  The  extraordinary  emporium 
was  built  iii  I  '>  $5  as  a  private  <  hapel,  hut 
the  neo  Rcnai ssa in  e decorations hav<  not 

changed    since    they    were-    installed,    in 

I84n\  The  perfumes,  lotions,  spirits,  and 


The  pacluigcs,  too,  evoke  history. 


1 1 


NOISSI  i  K 


soaps  haven't  changed  either.  Begun  as 
the  pharmacy  for  the  thirteenth-century 
Dominicans  who  founded  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  shop  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1612  as  the  Phar- 
maceutical Workshop  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  The  name  hasn't  changed  much 
since  then  except  for  the  addition  of  a  few 
words  to  indicate  that  the  Farmacia  is  a 
perfumery. 

In  1869,  the  church  sold  the  Farmacia 
to  Cesare  Augusto  Stefani.  His  great- 
grandchildren— Fiammetta;  her  sister, 
Diana;  and  their  half-brother,  Riccardo 
Bernardini — run  it  today.  Each  genera- 
tion of  Stefanis  has  added  to  the  recipes  of 
the  friars  and  of  Caterina  de'  Medici, 
whose  family  patronized  the  Farmacia  (its 
tissue  paper  still  bears  the  Medici  crest). 

Most  of  the  drugs  for  which  it  was 
known  did  not  survive  a  law,  passed  after 
the  turn  of  the  century,  forbidding  the  sale 
of  medicines  on  the  same  premises  where 
they  are  made.  Even  so,  "antihysterical" 
pastilles  and  liquor,  first  produced  in  1614, 
are  still  sold,  though  under  the  labels  of 
pasticche  and  aequo,  di  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
There  are  soaps  and  creams  for  all  kinds  of 
skin,  tanning  oils,  and  even  cellulite 
cream,  plus  less  predictable  items:  eaux  de 
cologne  and  "extracts  for  handkerchiefs" 
in  acacia,  iris,  tobacco,  cypress,  narcissus, 
and  other  exotic  scents;  "treetop  po- 
made," to  stop  hair  from  falling  out;  pollen 
cream,  against  wrinkles;  bath  foam  in 
camomile  and  marine  algae;  and  a  tinc- 
ture-of-myrrh  mouthwash. 

The  packaging  uses  designs  from  the 
Farmacia's  archives,  which  span  450  years. 
Many  customers  buy  the  goods  just  for  the 
wrapping.  Everything  is  made  in  the  labo- 
ratory, which  "we  don't  show  anybody, 
any  time,"  says  Fiammetta  Stefani.  In  tact, 
the  Stefanis  are  not  interested  in  expand- 
ing, and  they  turn  down  otters  to  <.,ur\ 
their  goods— with  the  exception  ot  a  tew 
soaps — in  foreign  shops.  They  want  to  be 
sure  that  their  goods  don't  dry  orspoil,  and 
they  refuse  to  list  the  ingredients  ot  the 
skin  creams,  as  many  customs  tonus 
require. 

Whether  the  Farmacia  can  stay  in  the 
family  and  avoid  expansion  and  change 
are  open  questions;  but  the  Stefanis  are 
young  and  devoted.  So,  cognoscenti  who 
want  pomegranate  talcum  or  a  bottle  of 
Alkermes  (a  liqueur,  formerly  called  me- 
dicinal, made  from  .1  special  variety  ot 
Indian  ladybug)  must  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Florence.  It  seems  appropriate  that  to 
taste  the  elixirs  ot  the  nineteenth  century 
one  must  travel  to  it.       — Corby  Kummer 


Is  This  an  Architectural  Statement? 


Himes,  in  southern  France,  is  a  pleas- 
ant city  with  an  impressive  architec- 
tural heritage.  Besides  a  Gallo- 
Roman  forum,  there  are  the  stun- 
ning Maison  Carree,  a  first-century 
Roman  temple,  and  probably  the  most  ele- 
gant ruins  in  all  France.  About  a  year  ago, 
Jean  Bousquet,  the  mayor,  decided  that 
Nimes  needed  a  contemporary-arts  cen- 
ter. In  his  eyes,  Paris  had  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  modern  cultural  institutions  mak- 
ing grandiose  architectural  statements, 
and  he  wanted  one  for  his  own  hometown. 
He  chose  a  site  directly  across  from  the 
Maison  Carree  and  proposed  to  build  there 
a  striking  museum  and  art  center,  called 
the  Mediatheque  et  Centre  d'Art  Con- 
temporain.  A  nineteenth-century  theater 
stood  on  the  land  until  it  burned  down, 
thirty  years  ago.  Today,  only  a  colonnade 
of  columns  remains  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  mayor's  first  step  toward  finding  an 
architect  worthy  ot  designing  his  "Beau- 
hourg  of  the  South"  was  to  organize  .in 
international  competition.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter that  he  stirred  the  ire  ot  the  locals,  who 
wanted  their  neoclassical  ruins  left  alone, 
and  ot  native-son  architects  who  wanted 
the  work  themselves.  Bousquet,  better 
known  as  lean  Cacharel,  founder  ot  the 
clothing  empire,  was  not  to  be  deterred. 
"One  has  to  know  what  one  wants,"  he 
told  a  Paris  journalist.  "The  Nimes  archi- 
tects came  to  me,  ot  course,  but  I  told 
them,  'We  are  perhaps  ambitious,  but 
there  is  no  architect  in  Nimes  capable  ot 
this  project.' 

In  their  stead,  he  invited  twelve  high- 
caliber,  international  architects  to  spend 
twenty-four  hours  analyzing  the  situation. 
Five  were  nominated  tor  the  competition: 
the  British  architect  Norman  Foster;  the 
Americans  Frank  Gehry  and  Cesar  Pelli; 
Arata  lsozaki  from  Japan;  and  one  French- 
man, lean  Nouvel,  touted  as  the  most  dar- 
ing and  heroic  ot  young  French  architects. 
"We  were  looking  tor  a  star,"  the  mayor 
s.ivs.  "We  needed  the  contemporary 
touch,  but  nothing  as  outrageous  as  the 
Pompidou  Center  was  when  it  went  up." 
The  results.'  As  often  happens  with  inter- 
national contests,  disappointment  mixed 
with  perplexity.  While  Jean  Nouvel's 
scheme  was  considered  the  most  dazzling, 
Norman  foster  won  the  contest. 

A  master  of  high  tech,  Norman  Foster 
had  endeared  himselt  to  the  French  with 
bis  glass-and-steel  Renault  plant  in  Swin- 
don, in  England,  but  his  proposal  tor 
Nimes  surprised  even  his  admirers,  who 


had  been  expecting  something  out  of  the 
twenty-first  century.  He  submitted  a  stur- 
dy stone  structure  in  the  best  French  aca- 
demic tradition.  Essentially  a  rectangular 
box  with  an  atrium  and  approached  by 
ramps,  Fostet's  design  was  called  "a  well- 
structured  heap"  by  the  press,  who  went 
on  to  duh  the  architect  "the  sublime 
mechanic."  Since  his  triumph,  Foster  has 
been  asked  to  modify  his  facade.  Other 
changes  are  expected.  In  tact,  Foster's 
compliant  attitude  has  suggested  to  some 
that  it  was  for  his  readiness  to  please  the 
mayor  that  he  was  awarded  the  prize. 

Nouvel,  the  second  runner,  came  up 
with  a  much  more  radical  solution:  he  pro- 
posed to  bury  the  art  center  as  if  it  were  a 
new  archaeological  excavation.  He  played 


esign  fm 
center  won  the  first  battle. 


on  the  elements  of  light  and  fountains, 

creating  a  glass  n  si"<"'y 
undergroui 

a  lake  reflecting 
theM  idor.  Nou- 
vel's alarmed  a 
munii  "'  the 

esfrom  the 
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my  critics 
ntral  air  well  would  he 
;e  dump. 
In  the  end.  rhe  mayor  has  m  inaged  to 
of  both  worlds:  he  has  pur 
Nimeson  the  architectural  map  while  get- 
ting a  building  that  will  blend  into  the 
background.  As  for  the  powerful  design 
statement  that  Bousquet  wanted  in  the 
first  place,  well,  Nimes  will  get  that,  too. 
lean  Nouvel  has  beerT commissioned  to 
plan  a  series  of  municipal  residences  out- 
side  of  town.  m  Dupont 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

August  has  become  our  honors- list  month, 
tor  awarding  excellence  and  gall   in  the 

auction  world.  Without  further  ,wU>,  this 
month's  winners  are  the  following: 

The  Alice  in  Wonderland  "Where  Will  It 
Ever  End"  Distinction  to  ill  who  take  the 
spiral ing  gains  at  auction  too  seriously. 

Suppose  tor  ,i  moment  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  between  owning  only  the 
ten  most  expensive  paintings  at  auction 
(listed  here)  and  having  their  cumulative 
cost,  some  570.  5  million,  to  spend  a<  quir 
ing  other  works  of  your  choosing.  Keep  in 
mind  that  tor  about  40  percent  of  th.it 
amount  you  could  have  purchased  all  sev- 
enty-one ot  the  old-master  drawings  that 

Tftt.s  Mantegna,  or  thirty  great  drawings' 


Christie's  sold  in  last  summer's  Chats 
worth  sale,  as  the  core  of  your  new  collec- 
tion. You  could  then  devote  some  $  5  mil- 
ium to  acquiring  solid  representative 
works  from  each  of  the  last  seven  centuries 
,md  still  have  some  $20  million  led  with 
which  to  pursue  eve-poppets  thai  you  sun- 
plv   must   possess.    You'll  still   have  more 


AT  AUCTION:  THE  TOP  TEN 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Mantegna,  1985, 

Seascape   Folkestone,  Turner,  1984, 
$10,023,200. 

Landscape  with  Rising  Sun,  van  Gogh,  IWi, 
$9,900 

lidiet  and  Her  Nurse    i"urner,  I ''HO,  $7,040,000. 

Samson  and  Delilah,  Rubens,  I  <     II  5,800. 

Yo,  Picasso,  Picasso,  1981,  $5, 830,000. 

Fhe  Poet's  Garden,  van  Gogh,  1980, 

Portrait  of  Juan  de  Pare ja,  Vclazquc  .  1970, 

The  l^ui>  (  lown,  <  ha  I  '  Kao,  I  autre< ,  1985, 

I  heartier,  Modigliani,  ll'M4,  •  \  ' 


than  enough  to  put  up  an  elegant  little 
stun  ture  in  whit  b  to  In  mse  them  Again  I 
this  opportunity  is  set  a  group  of  paintings, 

three    by    grand    masters,    two    by    lesser 

and  three  i  ithers  by  artists  win  i  will 
likely  be  no  more  than  footnotes  to  future 
historians.  Some  cl e! 

The  Goneril  and  Regan  Memorial  Plate 
for  Best  Performance  in  an  Act  of  Shriek' 


'if-  if  /  UjViV    '    ' 


-£ZZjs 


Hockney's  Seated  Woman  Drinking  Tea. 

ing  Ingratitude  to  the  artist  I  )avid  I  Io(  L 
ney.  On  hearing  of  the  record  prices  real 
izedat  recent  auctions foi  Ins  work,  I  [cm  k 
my  is  reported  to  have  commented,  "I 

don't  ic,  illy  tare  .  .  .  the  art  market  is  a 
bn  mad,  anyway.  I've  always  thought  that 
it  might  be  bettei  foi  artists  it  the  art  mai 

lei  i  i  >l  lapsed.  "   I  ell  you  what ,  I  live:  send 

me  a  work  comparable  to  Seated  Woman 
Drinking  Tea,  lU-my,  Served  by  Standing 
I  ompanion  (which  sold  at  Christie's  foi 
$220,000  this  season),  foi  free,  and  I'll 
print  a  |nibli(  apology  for  doubting  your 
Min  erity. 

I  In  Saint  John  Chrysoslom  Fellowship 
for  ( .radii. ite  Study  in  Felicitous  Phrase- 
ology to  A.  Alfred  Taubman,  chairman  of 
Sotheby's  Holdings,  for  tins  dazzler: 
"There  is  more  similarity  in  a  precious 
painting  by  1  )egasand  a  frosted  mug  of  n  m  it 
biii  ib, in  you  evei  thought  possible. "Or 
would  c  are  to. 

And,  yes,  yet  again  and  now  three  times 

running,  to  the  (  lommi  >n wealth  of  Massa- 
■  husett  the  Parkinson's  Law  "Cut  Off 
Your  Nose  to  Spite  Your  Face"  Presenta- 
tion Sword,  with  the  <  Jolden  Snail  Star, 
toi  not  moving  an  inch  oft  dead  centei  in 
the  silly  bureaui  ratii  stalemate  wherein — 
you'll  recall  Massachusetts  has  insisted 
on  '.pending  thousands  of  dollars  of  tax 
payers'  money  to  wage  a  legal  battle  to 
keep,  rathei  thin  pay  only  about  $1  ,500  to 

buy  outright,   i  Paul  Revere  hand-written 

hill  to  the  state.  We've  thteati  ned  Massa 
i  husetts    with    the    Michael    Eoot-in- 
Mouth-and-Loving-It  Cup.  Regrettahly, 
thai  d i  aim  Hon  Las  been  reserved  tor  this 
correspondent,  for  grossly  underestimal 
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Yours . . .  From  The 


STATUE  of  LIBERTY 

A  SCULPTURE  CAST  OF  AUTHENTIC  METAL  ERDM 
THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 


FROM  BARTHOLDl'S  ORIGINAL 

Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi  was  the  sculptor  of  "Liberty 

Enlightening  The  World",  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  To  Bartholdi, 

the  statue  was  a  personal  commitment  of  twenty-one  years.  This 

exact  reproduction  is  crafted  from  a  mold  taken  from  an  existing 

Bartholdi  casting.  Every  minute  detail  of  the  original  is  reproduced, 

including  the  Paris  Foundry  stamp  and  Bartholdi's  signature. 

CAST  OF  AUTHENTIC  METAL 

This  meticulously  crafted  replica  is  offered  to  commemorate  the  100th 

anniversary  of  the  world's  most  distinctive  symbol  of  liberty.  All  of  the 

metals  cast  to  create  these  solid  sculptures  were  removed  from  the 

Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument  during  its  current  restoration. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  AUTHENTICITY 

Each  statue  is  accompanied  by  a  Certificate  of 

Authenticity  signed  by  Lee  Iacocca,  Chairman  of 

The  Statue  of  Liberty-  Ellis  Island  Foundation,  Inc. 

Part  of  each  purchase  price  will  be  contributed  to  the 

Foundation  to  help  pay  for  the  preservation 

of  this  cherished  monument. 

TWO  SIZES  AVAILABLE 

The  statues  are  available  in  two  sizes,  20V2 "  and  11".  Either 
size  is  available  mounted  on  a  beautifully  finished,  solid 
walnut  pedestal  bearing  a  metal  plate  with  raised  letters 

describing  the  statue's  unique  origin.  The  inscription  reads: 

"LIBERTY  ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD" 

Cast  of  Authentic  Metal  From  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument 

ORDERING  INFORMATION 

This  limited  series  of  statues 
may  be  ordered  as  follows: 
20V2"  Statue  with  4 K"  pedestal  .$455.00 
20'/i"  Statue  without  pedestal  . .  .$400.00 
11"  Statue  with  IVk*  pedestal  . . .  .$165.00 
11"  Statue  without  pedestal $130.00 


Please  send  check  or  money  order  to: 
PARAGON  ARTWORKS  I 

P.  Q  Drawer  14209 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32317 

For  continental  US.  and  Can-"1 
handling  and  insurance  is  includ^ffl_ 

patrons  inquire.  Florida  reside' 
Allow  6  to 

If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may 
original  package  within  14  days" 


fhe  cost  of  shipping, 
ice.  International 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


Fine  Period  Knglish  Antiques 


A  very  fine  Queen  Anne  double 
domed  walnut  bureau  bookcase 
inlaid  with  ebony  and  box- 
wood, having  gold  leaf  decora- 
lion    Fall  front  enclosing  a 
fitted  interior  of  superb  detail 
with  original  pulls    Standing 
on  original  bun  feet.  Circa 
1710    II    84",  W.  38",  I).  23"/i". 


90  Main  Street.  New  Canaan.  CT  06840  12031  966  2658 

Harpenden.  Hertfordshire.  England 


David  Kapetanopoulos 

^n/ni'il  riurnbeiea  aUi  I  ploofs 
f  attion     i'/  figu  I  <il  its 

off  els 
upon   tequest  J\er\lo 

njalnle      ,  'o\    rrji  <\e   ir\fo\  • 
call  the   >(  ulplo'i  <ii 


■ 


Tel.  (617)  546-9515,  (617)  |  Granite  St.,  Rockport,  MA  01966 


in^  the  market's  enthusiasm  for  the  Flor- 
ence Gould  collection  at  Sotheby's. 

Finally,  a  belated  hut  oh,  so  sincere  Happy 
Tenth  Birthday  to  the  Christie's  outlet  tor 
experimentation  in  South  Kensington. 

— James  R.  /,>'i>m 


FllTE  T(XX> 


Togo,  .i  seventy-mile-wide  sliver  ol  .i 
nation  sandwiched  between  Ghana 
and  Benin,  is  West  Africa  in  minia- 
ture. What  thai  means  is  apparent 
m  its  t  apital,  I  I  >me,  a  port  city  of 
280,000,  crammed  with  diversity  and  ion 
ii  i  In  Hon.  Wholly  African,  yet  tinged 
with  colonial  fla  vol  (thcFrcnch  have  been 
gone  only  since  l()f>0),  I  om£  invites  trav- 
elers to  aii  Alma  where  high-style  hotels 
and  mud  1 ses  stand  side  by  side,  and  t  he- 
land  is  nearly  unmarked  by  tourism. 

I  n  > i r i  the  aii  <  i  >nditi<  med  pomp  ol  the 
Hotel  Sofitel  du  I  Fevrier  in  I  cine,  one- 
steps  right  mi' i  the  hot,  meaty  breath  ol 
Alma.  I  izards  rattle  the  foliage.  From  the 
1 1'  id  >\  central  plaza,  <  onga  drums  sound 
loudly,  giving  one  a  sense  of  this  equatorial 
i  n\  .it  ffite  time  (any  ex(  use  will  do  foi  a 
celebration).  1  he  revelers  heat  i  in  hells, 

(  hu  ken   dam  e,    and   swill    the   cxi  client , 

li  ii  .J  Bii  n   Benin. 

Visit    the    (  Hand    Man  he,    tin    blocks 

fn  'in  iIm  hotel;  it  is  the  lean  ofL  >mc.  The 
rogolese,  wearing  the  beaded  and  braided 
coiffures  preferred  all  over  Lome\  come  to 
huy  or  sell  every  sort  ol  ware,  from  dried 
fish  and  e  ■<  >ti<  <  ombs  to  hank  fabric  s, 
wIik  1 1  have  « .inch i  on  with  <  <  ism<  >pohtcs 
in  Pans,  Rome,  and  New  York.  These 
vm  mderful  trips  of  c<  itti  in  have  alst  i  made 
in d I n manes  ol   the   market's  "Nana 

B(  ii  '  ■,"  businesswomen  who  favor  Mer- 
cedes yet  transai  t  their  affairs  in  dusty 
stalls,   monitoring  international  trade 

wiiIhhii  a  ledger.   In  another  c|uarter,  the 
market  at  IV,  skulls  and  the  skins  ol  dried 
animals  are  sold  for  the  concocting  of  amu 
lei    and  potions  used  in  vodxbn,  or  vo<  id<  m  i, 

il It   thai  casts  its  spell  throughout 

hi. i.  I  Aim  a. 

I  i'  'in  the  fetish  market  tol  e  Berry,  one 
of  the  city's  numerous  Continental  restau- 
rant it  is  but  a  few  blocks'  walk.  Al- 
though the  most  expensive  meal  costs  less 
than  tend*  illars,  it  is  prepared  by  a  French 
'  hef,  with  the  metic  ulous  attentii  >n  e  • 
pected  in  the  most  highly  touted  ol  New 
York  eateries.  If  your  tastes  are  more 
adventurous,  you  will  find  that  La  Mar- 
mite  d'(  )r  is  the  best  pla<  e  to  sample  the 
cuisine  of  West  Africa    Here,  goat  soup, 
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A.M 


XOA.Mil. 


Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  Gallery  Americana  has 
become  a  hallmark  of  excellence  in  the  presentation 
of  contemporary  fine  art  to  a  national  and 
international  clientele.  Collectively  our  roster  of 
over  sixty  artists  represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  most 
exquisite  impressionist  and  realist  works  in  romantic, 
narrative  and  social  comment  modes.  Our  price 
structure  not  only  accommodates  the  new  collector 
with  sound  fine  art,  but  ranges  on  up  to  the  most 
sophisticated  contemporary  fineartavailable.  Artists 
include  Rosemary  Miner,  Jack  Laycox,  Maurice 
Harvey,  Edward  Szmyd,  Gisson,  Ray  Swanson,  Gary 
Swanson,  Helen  Caswell,  Pati  Bannister,  Andre 
Andreoli,  Jose  Trinidad,  Francois  Cloutier,  Sam 
Racina,  Robert  Krantz,  B.R.  Garvin,  Juan  Archuleta, 
Douglas  Remley  and  many  others...  Write  or  call  for 
brochures  on  artists  listed  or  other  areas  of  interest. 
Ray  Swanson  One  Man  Show  opens  August  31. 


CK  TO  WORK"  (SPAIN)  RAY  SWANSON  32x24  OIL 


E  JEWELRY  MERCHANT"  (ARIZONA) 


RAY  SWANSON 


24x36  OIL 


"STREET  SWEEPER".(SPAIN) 


30x22  W.C. 


RAY  SWANSON  ONE  MAN  SHOW  OPENS  AUGUST  31,  1985 


.  408-624-5071 
coin  and  Sixth 


carmel-by-the-sca 


j  jfejir 

'mil  I  I 

Whim^i    SL  *  - 

-  ^H 

Le/t:  A  t\picu/  ijrave  marker  in  the  Lome  region.  Right     \  i  nw/d  ^it/icas  m 


itreet  performei  wearing  <i  (  'haphnesaue  mws((. 


grass-cutter  stew,  and  African  tried  nee  arc- 
served  amid  elegant  European  surround- 
ings, brightened  with  the  local  flowers. 
Each  dish  costs  about  five  dollars. 

Every  day,  several  nineteenth-centur> 
trains  with  open-air  c  ars  leave  the  Lome 
station  for  the  heartland,  through  rain  for- 
est and  savanna.  One  trip  includes  stops  ,,r 
villages  of  grass-thatched  huts  and  heads 
about  twenty  miles  west  ot  I~ogoville  and 

Medievalists  mil  gasp  at  this  rune-mc/i 
Romanesque  candlestick.  According  to  the 
London  dealer  Thomiis  Howard'Sne 
is  from  twelfth-century  Saxony  and  per* 
haps  stood  m  a  church  as  <me  0/  a  pair. 
Only  forty  others  are  known  to  exist,  none 
so  finely  gilded  or  as  large.  Pillaged  h-v  the 
Nazis,    recovered  by   the  Allies,    and 
returned  to  its  owner,  the  eandlestul 
last  exhibited  m  Cologne  in  1968    Fl 
steal  for  $350, 000. 


lin  expect  the  unex- 
pected: dugout  canoes  ply  the  hike's 
waters,  which  are  inhabit*  dl  \  i  rocodiles, 
even  .is  windsurfei  sail  from  the  bea<  h  at 
the  fii  ,t  (  lass,  ui  conditii  »ned  I  lotel  du 
Lac.  .  \  In  the  hotel',  terrace,  diners  eat  Pa- 
risian tare  keeping  an  eye  out  fot  pythons 
and  golden-headed  lizards  in  the  shrub 
1  'hristmas  is  a  good  i  ime  to  visit.  (  )n 
Christmas  I  ve,   celebrants  ol   midnight 


mass  paddle  Ion  h  III  dugOUtS  from  the 
Motel   du    lac    across    lake   Togo   tO    the 

i  athedral  in  I  ogoville.  ( )n  (  Christmas 
Day,  an  African  choir  and  Pere  Noel  pre- 
side merrily  at  the  hotel.  Then,  in  keeping 
with  logo's  spirit  ol  improbability,  the 
group  might  nine  fot  a  demonstration  ol 
rbgolese  break  dancing,  the  teenagers' 
white  gloves  flashing  as  African  rock 'n' 
roll  gets  down.  —Toby  fhompson 


And  Now,  Sao 

Sio  no  k  1 1  ;<  i  weais  hei  art  i m  hei 
sleeve.  She  used  to  c  nan-  i  »ne  i  il  a 
kind  i  k  ithes  that  wen-  shown  in  the 
prist  i mc-  spa<  es  i  >l  the  Aim  a  Ii  an 
(  raft  Museum  and  the  Smithson- 
ian's Renwn  k  Gallery.  Now  shi  d<  jgn 
thing  quite  different  ready  t<  i  ■■■  i  at 
collei  '  ii  ai  ,  a\  ailal  ■!<■  in  su<  h  gallei  ii  i if 
commerce  as  Saks,  Lord  cv  Taylor,  Mar- 
tha, and  I.  Magnin. 

I  he  Portuguesi    born  designer,  whose 

label  i    a  diminutive  ol  het  given  name, 

Maria  da  (  .<  »n<  eic,ai  >,  was  a  meml  iei  i  >l  the 

clothing-as-art  movement  that  began  in 

the    1960s.    As  America   turned   more 

ti<  ated,  thi  iugh,  wearable  art  lost  its 

■  i  had  ti i  fai  i  a  finam  ial  reality. 

I  ihle  art  has  a  very  small  market," 

ii.  rapid  fire  spee<  h,  as  she 

tween  racl    ol  evening  dresses 

prep.u      ■  for  het  fifth  show,  this  fall.  "I  he 

ultimata  i    being  able  to  a  imbine  art     i  n 

talent      with   the  ability  to  i  reate  mult  i 

1  make  money  doing  it." 
though  she  has  broadened  her 
1  k  ithes  remain  i  >f  museum 
quality.  foi  example,  the  Mu- 

seumofthi  >fNew  York  displayed  her 

work  in  its  sh.  am  of  the(  :rop" — as 

design,  nor  art       ao  has  managed  to<  ross 


Sdb's  asymmetrical  jacket  with  "petaling." 

the  bridge,"  wrote  JoAnne  Olian,  the 
<  LiratOl  nl  (he  show,  "without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  individuality  and  integrity  that 
make  hei  i  lothes  so  extraordinary." 

Despite  her  five-foot-two-mch  frame, 
there  is  nothing  diminutive  about  the  thir- 
ty-nine-year-old  designer's   talent. 


(  o-.\oissi  ik 


-£"**. 


Azurine,  detail  of  40"  x  30"  oil  on  canvas  by  Eva  Makk. 

With  a  grand  whoosh,  people,  springtime,  earth,  sky  and  breezes  are  interwoven  into  a  glorious  oneness 
Fearless  use  of  bold  impressionistic  colors  make  this  painting  one  of  dioramic  sensitivity 


EVA  MAKK 


For  her  mastery  in  painting,  Eva  Makk  has  been  awarded  the  Oscat  d'ltalia  /9tf:->  from  the  Accademia  Its'" 
and,  in  America,  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  World  Biographical  Hall  of  Fame,  Vol.  II. 


flfjAHAiNA  Galleries  Maultoll  fdee  i-soo-367-804 
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Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahainaluna  Rd.,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761  •  Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive.  Kapal 

Gallery  Ka'anapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali.  Hawaii  96761 


CO"  KLD 


•  collection  o\  -ilk  jack- 
* 
pares  her  scallops  to  the  lion  ple.it- 

■  the  turn  ishion  de- 

signer Mariano  Fortunv,  "not  in  look  hut 
in  idea  and  originality."  l  I  he  copyright- 
ing is  a  purely  twentieth-centun  touch  ot 
her  own.  1  Sum  lark  to  Fortunv,  who  hired 
nuns  to  make  his  pleats,  Sao  employs  fif- 
teen seamstress  handstitchin 
farmhouse  in  rural  West  Virginia.  Iheir 
work  does  nor  come  cheap:  a  scalloped 
jacket  fetches  as  much  I  .Simpler 
designs,  like  tfu  douhle-layered,  hias  cut 
-•ilk  dresses  in  hlack,  navy,  red,  or  ivory, 
are  subcontracted  to  Manhattan  and  Nev\ 
jersey  manufacturers  and  ma\  cost  a  mere 

~  i's  earliest  fashion  influences  stem 
from  her  education  in  a  convent  in  I 
Portugal.  There,  nuns  in  austere,  Marched 
habits  taught  her  emhroider\  and  needle 
work.  She  hold-  up  a  hlac  k  evening  dress, 
chastely  severe  in  silhouette  hut  made  ot 
sensuous  material  with  see-through  Jul- 
t>  m  at  the  net  kline. 
"Religi*  m  d<  ies  tunny 
things  i"  people, 
doesn't  it.'"  -he 
quips. 

-pent  li. 
lege  years  in  a  I  )anish 
contem| 

academ         <pen- 
menting   in    \ 
fiber  art-,  from  tapes- 
;<  ulpture, 
and  tin  ill',    le 
clothes  that  were  ait 
ik-  in  themselves. 
Silk  jacket,    hand      In   1^74.  -lie  moved 
stitched  m  gold.  ngton 

eager  clientele  tor  her  petaled  pieces  in  the 
government  community.  At  fir  i 
duced  only   limited  editions;   Ian 
everything  sold,  -he  rook  the 
from  arr  to  business,  hiring  law\ 
porating  herself,   raising  capital,   and,  ot 
course,  moving  to  New  York.  She  •  - 
her  quick  success  to  America's .  ipenni 
new  ideas.  "It  would  have  taken  me  miu  h 
longer  to  succeed  in  Europe,"  she  says. 

Sao'-  myriad  of  experiences  forms  a  sin- 
gular vision.  Her  tall  collection  evokes  the 
grace  ot   past  eras   yet   remains  assun-dlv 
use-  techniques  ol  hand 


crafting  yet  avoids  the  trap  ot  appearing 
"crattsy"  and,  therefore,  dated.  "  I  lie  dif- 
ference i-  rhat  I'm  a  businesswoman  first, 
nor  an  artist,"  -he  explains.  "And  I  am  no 
>  interested  in  turning  women  into 
walking  easels."  '  rini  Sikes 

Shellbacks  and 

POLL^A\(X7\S 

Ever  -nice  the  establishment  ofregulai 
iiites  at.  nind  the  world,  s,nl<  us 
c  r<  issing  the  equator  have  commem- 
I  the  event  Willi  an  unusual  rile 
■  >l  initiatic  »n,  It  began  as  a  na  ;l \  <  ele 
bration  practiced  on  naval  vessels  at  the 
expense  '  it  the  initiates,  01  "pollywogs," 
and  now  is  available  (in  mild  form)  to  pas 
rsoniK  ean  liners,  as  well.    Mm    cei 
tificate  "I  a  "shellback,"  or  son  ol  Nep- 
tune, is  considered  the  proper  (  redentialol 
all  seasc  med  marinei  -  and  travelers  alike. 
In  the  sixteenth  <  riiiui\ ,  masses  were 
being   performed   on   ships  i  rossine   the 

equator,    u  here    the    maddening   heal    and 

to -tie--  c  tew  endangered  the  suc<  ess  of  a 

i  il\  fitting  thai  the  I   ipl I 

ceremony  that  de veli  »ped  embodies  every- 
ii vv  ass< ii  iated  with  going 

i    ot  the  wi  H  I  ! 

I  he  ritualized  mi  >ck  vi  ital  i I  Nep- 

tune  and  hi-  retinue,  ,  I  by  co 

turned  -1  n  1 1 M.  u  ks,  ho.  ame  a  \\\\  n  |  ii  n  n  I 
social  upheaval  from  which  no  pollywog 
could  esc  ape.  I  In  English  instituted  the 
pra<  ii-  h  i\  iim'   i he   nut iate     befon 

hapti  - r 1 1 .  I  he  n  iyal  barber,  as  he  is  still 
i  a  I  lei  I  ting  mixture  i  >l  I  iti  Inn 

in  I  i  ithei  ingredients  tc  i  latho  his 
\  i<  tun  heli  Hi'  giving  him  a  very  I  id  -have 
with  a  Ii  ii  a  h  mg  M  '  'i    Al  ' '  ami  mg  Nep- 
entourage  on  British  ship    an    his 
queen,    Amphitrite;   the   royal   hah',     thi 
ri  iyal   »e<  retary ,  the  judge;  and  a  cor]     ol 
who  attend  the  pi  illywogs  to  thi 
i     hapti  anal  tub  on  dec  k.   An  I   no 
complete  withi  iul  the  n  iyal 
rihi     for  thi   pollywog  a 
hittei  pill  made  i  it  dough  and  quinine  or 
ml  ui.it  ion  of  ammonia,  magne  nun 
-M ll.it o ,  ,uhI  paregi  hu  . 

I  he  I  I.S.    Navy  generally  adopted   the 

bngli  h  i  u  ti  mi .  and  ,hlk\\  something     i 

,m  rican  pi  illywi  ig  mu  I  run 

veen  paddle-wielding  shell' 

l  iating  the  slop   chuti      i 

ii    it  both  'lids  with  a 

putrid  lilln  "  rvesno  furthei  i  lal 

oratii  'ii.  (  )nl'.  -  (  rawling  through  i  an 
the  grim  initiate  d  clan  him  elf  a  si  m  "l 
Neptun  J  i  -It 
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YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

II  you  are  pl.inniiKj  to  move, 
please  let  us  Know  ,it  least  eiciht 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
diess  by  calliiifi  loll  I  ree  800/247- 
5470.  SUUe  ol  Iowa  residents  (.ill 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Al  I.  ii  Ii  address  label  horn  a  recent 
issue,  oi  pi  it  it  your  name  and  ,i<l 
(loss    exactly    as    shown    on     Un- 
label. 
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G  H.  Rothe 

The  Master 


The  luminescense  of  Monterey  cypresses  - 
an  ocean  sunset  held   in  the  limbs  of  trees 
how  the  light  infuses  us 


IS   x    >">'.■   iikIk 


Sunset  Cvpress 


icinpcra 


This  work  will  be  exhibited  September  6-9  at  the  Los  Angeles  A 
Los  Angeles  Convention  Center   •   display  318  p 


ezzotint,  ink.  is  the  international  distributor  of  original  works  &  me 
The  permanent  collection  is  open  by  appointment  415  386  72 


^Af^vvntlnt     ir»L- 


Merchant  marines  crossing  the  line 
have  never  approached  Neptune's  domain 
with  the  same  degree  ot  enthusiasm  found 
on  naval  vessels.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
centui  s  lik'-  the  Dutch  East  India 

I  Company  tried  to  ban  the  practice,  reliev- 
ing ir  could  unnecessarily  endanger  the 
ships'  it  sea.  The  status  ot  passen- 

gers during  the  ceremony  has  always  heen 
somewhat  ambiguous,  as  well.  In  the  past, 
those  who  could  purchase  an  exemption 
did  so;  the  rest— including,  on  occasion, 
women — suffered. 

On  today's  ocean  liners,  the  ceremony 

is  performed  solely  tor  its  entertainment 

value.   The  ship's  swimming   pool   has 

replaced   the   improvised   baptismal   tub. 

members  on  (.  iunard's  QE  2  still  go 

on  parade  as  characters  from  Neptune's 

c  uirr,  but  the  passengers  are  there  only  to 

i.   On   the  Royal  Viking  lines,   the 

royal  secretary  still  compiles  a  list  of  polly- 

but  only  passengers  who  wish  to 

cooperate  are  apprehended.  1  hey  are  then 

slathered  in  the  usual  slime  from  th< 

ind  jettisoned  into  a  refreshing,  chlo- 
rinated pool.  Everyone  receives  a  certifi- 
each  one  signed  h\  the  <  aptain. 

Ar  an  even  greater  remove  from  the 
equator      ind  fn  mi  thi  I  i  ercmo- 

ny — the  Norwegian  liqueur  I  inie   Aqua 
\  it,  after  crossing  the  line  in  <  asks,  is  then 
bottled  and  sold  as  "line  Aquavite"      the 
drinking  man's  substitute,  no  doubt,  for 
crossing  the  line  himself.         Da\ 


The  Playinq 


Fields  of  Eton 


The  most  famous  school  in  tl 
lish-speaking  world   is   , 
Eton,    founded   in    14T 
Thames    River   near   Win 
Limned  in  prints,  hymned  in  verse, 
ting  an  alumni  list  that  reads  like  a 
if    English    history,    it    is    also 
•  ned  for  its  "penguin  suits,"  a  ty|  i     I 


formal  attire  akin  to  morning  clothes.  All 
lus  makes  the  school  a  popular  tourist 
attraction — which  does  not  help  the  edu- 
cational process.  "Our  classroom  windows 
are  often  obscured  by  enthusiast  h  |apa 
nese  and  American  tourists,"  sniffs  one 
official,  "snapping  souvenir  shots  of  boys 
in  their  tradition.il  tailcoats." 

In  self-defense,  the  school  has  i  reated  a 
museum  of  Eton  life.  Opened  last  March 
in  ,i  ceremony  led  by  the  Queen  Mother,  it 
is  located  on  the  school  grounds  in  a  lit 
teenth-century  brick-vaulted  cellai  once 
used  to  store  college  ale.  The  exhibits  doc- 
ument the  school's  history,  from  rare  me- 
dieval pilgrims'  badges  through  turn-of- 
the-century  "Darling  Mother"  letters 

What  is  most  notable  about  the  museum, 
though,  is  its  splendid  rcstr.uni 

I  he  designers  c  ould  easily  have  empha 
sized  Eton's  distinguished  pedigrei      Mm 
school  was  founded  by  King  Henry  VI  as  a 
religious  shrine  and  foundation  and  rap 
idly  came  to  symbolize  all  the  advantages 
breeding  and  stern  disc  ipline 
could  accomplish.    Iweniy  prime  minis 
ters,    including  William    Pitt,    William 
Gladstone,  and  Harold  Macmillan,  stud 
led  here;   Fielding,   Hu>  ley ,   an  I  i 
grappled  on  its  play  ing  fields    In  his  "I  >■  li 
i  in  a  1  )i  ~tant  I'n  >spe<  t  of  Eton  <  '<  illegi 
the  eighteenth  (  entury  pi  iel  1  hi  ima  '  iray 
I  raised  "ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  tow- 
ers thai  i  n  iwn  the  wat'ry  Hade."  (I  oday, 
the  Ian  !  •  ipe.onpi  ivati  ly  i  iwned grounds 
i  Wind  ii  ir  (  !astle,  still  looks  mui  b 
the  same. )  A  l<     enchanted  Shi  lley  i 

:  his  i iwn,  unhappy    ,>  ><    al   Et<  in, 
where  "there  n  ise  In  im  the  neai  si  hi  m  >l 
room,    voices   that,   alas!/Were  but   one 

from  .i  wi  'ild  < il  woes." 
Instead  <  it  dealing  with  the  s<  hi  n  d'semi 
the  i  iffii  ial    planning  the  museum 
dei  ided  ti  1 1  elehrate  five  <  enturii    i  if  i  laily 
tudenf  life.  In   true  thai  visitors  en<  oun- 
tei   .i  rousing  videi  itapi    intn  i  lui  tion  to 
Eti  'ii  (  lollege,  lull  of  the  right  names  and 
reminisi  enl  i  if  (  '.hariots  of  Fire  ( •,.,  hii  b  was 
filmed  al  Eti  m),  hul  there  the  sell  i  i  mgral 

ulation    ends.      I  be    vaulted,    windowle \s 

hall,  given  over  to  the  new  exhibition 

lahashedly  evokes  the  medieval- 

cla    room    mi  tod.    Am  ithei 

nts  inf  irmal  views  of  students 

and  tin  at   .in  .tin    <  iistoms,   as  c  aplun  -I   in 

t  Bourke-White's  photographs  of 
boys  in  their  l<  »rm  n  10ms  (si  al 
laundry),  or  hanging  i  »ul 
:  iop.  Alsooio  Ii  ,play  is  Laszlo 
>iit  of  an  In  an. in  di  lii  a 
.in  ,n  i  umulatii »n 
of  Iruit  an     i  po  ;e    asa  dessert. 


A  helpful  glossary  of  cryptic  Etonian  jar- 
gon informs  outsiders  that  "Pop"  isasecrel 
society;  "beaks"  are  professors;  "trials," 
exams;  and  "poena,"  the  useful  adaptation 
of  the  Latin  tor  punishment.  "Ripping"  re- 
fers to  the  teachers'  practice  ot  tearing 
unsatisfactory  work  out  of  notebooks;  and 
"wetbobs"  and  "drybobs"  are  oarsmen  and 
cricketers.  A  lew  changes  have  occurred 
over  the  years  and  are  noted.  Smoking — 
now  a  serious  offense — was  compulsory  in 
the  1 660s  as  protection  against  the  plague; 
and  lagging  and  flogging,  the  two  si  ourges 
assoi  lated  with  English  schooling,  arc  ad 
milled  openly,  at  least  from  a  historical 
tame  in  one  display,  a  whipping  block 
looks  long  in  Ti  nd,  and  bin  lies  wither 
from  disuse.  There  is  even  a  life-size  model 
of  ,i  boy's  loom,  una  1900,  where  an 
underclassman  (in  Etonian,  a  "fag") 
kneels  by  the  fire  toasting  crumpets  for  his 
elders  and  bei  ters.  Re<  ailing  t  he  day  s 
when  promising  young  nobs  gave  the 
headmastei  theii  portraits,  a  gallery  has 

been    amassed    of    some    .100   i  anvases    by 


M     * 
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five  brothers  model  the  Eton  look  ( 1888) 

•  borough,    Reynolds,    and   Romne\ , 

among  others.    I  he  penchant  foi  rough 
i nitdi ioi  play  .it  Iti hi  is  menu irialized  in 

•  Ii  |  -H  i  ii  ms  of  tin  wall  game,  a  I  ind ■  if  mud 
dy  brawl,  and  fives,  a  complicated  version 
ot  handball  originally  played  against  the 
chapel  buttresses.  Recollections  of  these 
and  some  thirty  other  sports,  with  names 
like  bally  (ally,  peg  top,  and  conquering 
lobs,  lend   pi '  ill  meaning  to  the  duke  of 

Wellington's  minion. i|  ho. it   "The  battle 
i  >t  Waterli  >o  was  won  on  the  playing  fields 

"ill'  .ti."  All  in  all,  the  exhibits  amply  tes 
lily  to  the  odd,  rigorous,  an  I  Si  'in 
wonderful  life  behind  the  walls  of  Eton. 
rhe new  inusiiiiii,  like  tbe  \(  in  table  insti- 
tution itself,  makes  certain  that  wh< 
crosses  its  threshold  will  leave  as  a  much 
wiser  person.  Patri<  ia  (  'orbetl 
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Time  In  Space 


Cadaques 


Monument  To 
The  Ideal  Doctor 


Ecumenical  Council 


Wailing  Wall 


Hallucinogenic 
Torreador 


Don  Quixote 


Utile  King 


Desert  Orchestra 


Exploding  Madonna 


ithout  a  doubt  this  is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  on  works  by  world  class  artist  Salvador  Dali. 

Because  an  investor  group  was  forced  to  liquidate,  we  were  able  to  acquire  these  large,  beautiful 
signed  and  numbered  lithographs  listing  for  $900  to  $2,000  unframed,  and  offer  them  to  our  collectors  at 
a  small  percent  of  their  true  value.  All  works  include  certificates  of  authenticity  and  five  year  exchange 
privileges.  Choose  from  over  ten  great  works. 

TOLL  FREE  OUT  OF  TOWN  ORDERS  FOR  SALVADOR  DALI'S  ACCEPTED  BY  DIALING  800-4-AUSTIN. 


Due  to  limited  inventory  and  the  artist's  health  and  age,  prices  and  availabilities  are^bject  to  change 
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SANFRANCISCO 
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781  Beach  Street 

415-775-7444 
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KAROVA  IN  BLUE 


Should  Marlene  mo\'e  oxer.1 
By  Clement  Crisp 


To  generations  of  moviegoers,  The  Blue 
Angel  h.is  been  synonymous  with  Marlene 
Dietrich.  Josef  von  Sternberg's  classic  him 
was  the  Botticellian  shell  on  which  the 
Dietrich  Venus  was  borne  to  us  as  sex  god- 
dess: the  reutonically  plui 
tawdry  divinity  i  >\  a  seedy  boite,  in  t<  >p  hat 
and  blond  curls,  astride  .1  chair,  fallii 
love  again — and  knowing  full  well  what  to 
in't  help  it  .  .  .  ")  \nu ,  ali  mg 
comes  Natalia  Makarova,  1  1  Rus- 

sian ballerina  and  .1  fine  T<  >l  ,  the 

very  embodiment  of  ele 
the  Blue  Angel  in  ill  he  an 

angel  ol  .1  different  order,  and  it  she 
ing  true  to  form,  she  will  be  one  you  will 
never  forget. 

Win  net.'  [  he  new  ballet  (whi(  li  is 
scheduled  to  have  its  American  premiere 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  I  louse  on  July 
24  and  to  continue  there  through  An 
3),  is  the  fulfillment  of  ,1  hope  |()ng 
deterred.  Ever  since  her  headlim 
decision  to  seek  her  arristu  in  tin 

West,  Makan 
ballet  *  >t  i 

tain  fifteen  ve.irs  1 
every  challenge  in  ,1  repertory  en 
1  the  major  chore 

it  the  rev 


when  she  letr  Russia  behind  the  1  ust<  un- 
made, full-length  ballet  th.n  would  ex- 
plore her  temperament  and  the  proud 
resources  of  het  art  has  nut  been  hers 
until  now.  1  niquely  gifted  as  she  is,  she 
has  yet  been  dancing  roles  hist  made  I'  'i 
other  ballerinas,  wearing,  in  effect,  sec- 
ond-hand artistic  chillies.  And  that,  .is 
ne  knows  who  has  seen  the  utilities 
scntiiilly chit  Makarova,  isacontradic  tion 

in  terms.  ( She  has  alw.r.    been  ibl<  1 1 

class  h..T  wardrobe.  Even  in  dowdy  Russia 
she  ah1.  1 .  looked  iplendid;  today,  sh(  1  an 
still  laugh  '  'II  a  i  ( implimi  nt  about  het  In 
as  being  "just  right  foi  a  simple  Soviet 
Ljirk")  At  last  something  new  has  been 
made  fi  'i  hei  \  cry  suitably,  In  mi  a  Pat  1 
sian  In  mse     thai  sin  mil  set  1  'II  het  1  |uali 

ties  and  het  (hi  .  <  >  1 1 .  ■  1 1  r  \  as  1  mly  haul 1 

ture  <  an. 

Ri  'land  Petit,  that  ,1  tutc  In  in  h  chon 
1  igrapher,  an  1  >ld  hand  yet  pi  rennially  a  la 
has  long  ci  mtemplati  d  a  1  lam  1  1 1 
11  1  il    /  fie   Blu  ''     in.  li  ed,    he 

H  quired  the  rights  to  the  mi  ivie's  si  nin  1  , 
Heinrich  Mann's  novel  Professoi  (  I  mitt,  a 
Eventually,  he  als<  >  managi 
tin  'li'  equally  cruc  ial  right  to  u  1 
the  iin  ivu  ml.  .  ,uid  when  he  did,  the 
right  ballerina  wa     landing  n  a<  Iv    Mai  1 

I've  dan<  ed  several  i  il  Roland's 
ballets,  and  one  evening  we  wen-  tall  ing 

abi  nit  tin-  style  of  the  III I  the  19  II      in  I 

the  magic  o|  I  )jctri<  h  and  (  iarbo.  Ri  ilani  I 

thought    that    "hum  Hit    1  il    thai    spec  ial   po- 
tent \    >eemed  ti  1  have  di    i|  |  leared,   and 
then  he  told  me  that  I  was  the  only  person 
he  l  new  who  could  <  onvey  it  onstage!  It 
1  heat ,  even  1!  I  didn't  really 
believe  him,  ami  we  stain   I  n  ,  disi  u  is  Blue 
1  him  thai  had  impressed  me  by  the 
iled  art  In  >ln  the  lnedloi  lit;  I  if  It 

Il     poke  very  clearly  of  this  old- 
glamour,    and    Roland    men- 
ial he  had  wand   Itodoa  ballet  on 
I  urged  him  i<  1  11  y     he 
.  eloped  sense  ol  style,  and 
tocaptun  ih'  'pet 
fume  i  il,.  1,  he  tdded  1h.1t 

he  dan  vh  im  he  would  1  r<  an 


it .  And  so  the  bargain  was  struck." 

I'n  ivident  i.ilh  ,  (  lert  Reinholm,  the  di- 
rectot  ol  the  Berlin  Ballet,  approached 
Petit  about  creating  something  lor  his 
company     and   independently  suggested 

/  li.    Blue  Angel  Says  Rein,  "I  had  already 

det  ided  thai  I  1  1  Olid  in  'I  make  a  ballet  1  m 

1  '.  1  in.iiii.    .1  subjec  l   in  I  ram  e.    Rut   to 

I  I'    iii     il    in    Berlin    would    be    ideal,    and 

Mil  imva  was  the  perfect  Lola."  Incollab 
oration  with  Reinholm,  he  put  togethei  a 

s<  1 1  pi  I  nun  si  (ins  from  1  he  hook,  from  the 
him,   and   from   then   own   imagination. 

I  Inn  In    sat  down  by  the  piano  with  the 

I I  niipi  isei   Mai  in    (  onstanl     who  made 
il..    1  l.ipi.ii  ion  of  (  "i  irge   Bi; et's  s<  1  ire  fi  'i 
Petet  Bro< ik's  Spartan  pn due  in m  1  >l  (  at 
men     i<  >ld  him  the  out  line,  and  preparei ' 
lis  inn  1 1 1  >  igi 

"Beware  the  ama  ing  bk md  wi imen!" 

I  >  1  <  1 1 1<  li   used  to  sing.    I  he  all  loo  lilting 

warning  is  not  heeded  I  ',  I  'n  ifessi  n  I  'nral , 

the  novel's  and  the  film's  tragic    hero.    I  le 

becomes  an  1  ibsessed  sac  rific  ial  vie  urn.  No 
in  in.  1  hi  iw  Iin. mi  tin  1  ■  ii  iioi ,  there  is  in 
I  .'li  tin   potent,  unci  mquerable  sexuality 

o|    the    essential    leinine    lalale.     Il     is    the 

earch  f<  >t  tin  quality  thai  has  unin  d 
Mil  ,11  ova  and  Petit  in  the  1  1  eat  ion  of  tin 
new  ballet. 

Petit  wat  its  to  make  I  <  ila  ( win  mi,  l<  >1- 
lowing  the  original  novel,  he  calls  "Rosa") 

i|  I "  a  "as  a  visit  m  ol  sensuality  and  seduc  - 
1  ion.  1  If  -  ..111  e,    I.,    is  a  star  of  a  1  hea| 


/  fu  hampion  in  a  1  lassk  pose,  top  left  I  he 
umuiulii  in  training,  above,  at  a  Berlin 
rehearsal  11  nit  Petit  and  Ri  'inholm  (inglasses), 
and  in  u  inning  form 
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THE  PERFORMER 


The  American  Stanhope 

The  American  Stanhope  Hotel  stands  at 

the  fool  of  Museum  Mile  on  Fifth 
Avenue   Each  newlv  redecorated  room  is 
furnished  with  original  19th  Centurv  an 
and  antiques    Saratoga  (the  reslaurann. 

Red  Jacket  I  the  ban.  The  Furnished 
Room  i for  tea),  and  The  Terra<  e     New 
York's  first  outdoor  cafe   Also  are  Santa 
Fe.  Topeka.  Atchison  and  Wichtia  for 
private  panics  and  meetings 
Complimentary  mid-town  limousine  ser- 
vice weekdays  from  7:30-10:30  a  m 
Corporate  ami  private  leases  available 
monthlv  or  vearh 


995  Fifth  Avenue,  across  from  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  An.  New  York.  N  >    10028,  212-288-5800 

Cable  Address   HOPESTAND  •  Telex   224244 

Outside  NY  State  dial    800-847-8483 

a  Judson  tiote* 
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ierfulThings 

Just  what  you  always  wanted. 
Something  f  nun  th< 
Manns  Christ!  ryone 

it's  the  original,  and  still  the 
finest.  All  the  excitemenl  of  the 
world's  markets  packed  inl 
beautiful  -  righl 

to  your  mail  bo  i  a 

headstarton  shopping,  and  con 
serve  your  time.  Order  youi  1985 
edition  now 
October  to  your 

Please  send  me  my  cop, 
Nei  man-Ma  reus  Christ  n 


Name- 


Address. 


.Zip- 


iman  Marcus 

;  :;    Dept.623 
75221  9950 


Roland  Petit  rehearses  Natalia  Makarova  for  /us  new  Blue  Angel.  "Rosa  is  the  \un  nj  a  cheap 
ii  hall,  "  hi  but  she  um-i  also  seem  an  ah I  I  ■  n  la]    being.  " 


music  hall,  but  slic  musl  al  oseem  almi  >  i  a 

lary  being,    f  be  first  time  Professor 

I   nrat  sees  her  in  the  Blue  A  nee  I  cabaret,  I 

want   her  to  look  rather  like  a  (  ierman 

painting  ol   the  period      a   nude  woman 

wearing  only  blue  itoi  kings.  I  bis  gave  me 

tie   idea  thai  Rosa  should  a<  tually  a|  pcai 

as  a  blue  angel,  with  blue   itockings  and 

wearing  a  cloak  of  feathers,  which  will 

seem  like  wings.  She  will  be  a  perverse 

angel,  a  messengei  oi  ill  fortune.  She  mai 

nrat  be<  ause  she  i  Imams  of  re  j       I 

ability,  but  by  the  rime  she  has  risen  in  the 

■   ime  Frau  Professor,  he  has 

luc   I  to  the   i  it  us  of  servant  in  his 

hit  b  she  has  degraded  into  a 

■Mi  ii  m  and  a  gambling  den. 

lails  through  the  scene  like 

in  a  nightmare.   Reality  is  left 

'  n  the  <  Ierman  e  <pressionistic 


manner.  She  is  a  damning  angel.  I  'nrat 
di  ires  her;  he  <  annot  bold  her;  she 
crushes  bun. " 

Makarova  .»\<  >i>A  h\  hei  fan;  f<  n  the 
in  piratii  mal"  nature  of  hei  interpreta 
tions,  which  seem  to  blaze  with  wholly 
new  life  at  each  performance  agrees  with 
I'etii  in  understanding  Ri  isa/1  i  ila  as  "a  kill- 
er, but  not  consciously  so.  Beneath  her 
outward  form  as  a  cabaret  dan<  er,  she  is  a 

real    woman,    intensi  ,    nc   tei  iou 

nelk  femme."  Hei  electricity  onstage  will 
take  a  further  charge  from  I 'cut's  Professor 
I  Inrat,  foi  the  <  horeographer  is  also  a  tre 
mendi  >us  dam  e  ai  ti  ir:  theii  battle  of  wills 
is  the  generative  powei  fi  »i  this  drama  of 
heedless  vampire  and  hapless  victim.  As 
Petit  ob  .erves,  "Natasha  is  irresistil  li 
though  in  real  life  she  is  highly  intelligent 
and  spiritually  very  'good,'  if  one  wi 
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Presents  in  an  Exclusive  Limited  Edition 


The  Schaefer  Bull  Eleph 

A  magnificent,  original,  investment  quality  bronze  sculpture 
....  ,,_, ^iJ  Schaefer 


hown  smaller  than  actual  size  of  approximately  7Vs"  high  x  12"  length  (including  walnut  base) 

•  Individually  hot  cast  in  true  bronze  and  hand  finished  to  a  lustrous  patina 

>  First  in  a  series  of  bookshelf  size  African  wildlife  sculptures  by  David  Schaefer 

>  Individually  serially  numbered,  hall-marked  and  registered 

>  Certificate  of  authenticity 

>  Personal  letter  hand  signed  by  David  Schaefer 

>  All  Things  Creative  "No  Questions  Asked" 
Full  Guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction 

•  Exclusively  issued  in  a  single  limited  first  edition  of  6500  serially  numbered  sculptures 

This  is  a  true  David  Schaefer  bronze  sculpture  at  a  fraction  of  the  investment  of 
Dther  Schaefer  sculptures.  This  new  bookshelf  size  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  has  all  of 
tie  detail  and  striking  sense  of  purpose  that  have  contributed  to  the  rapidly  acceler- 
ating value  of  Schaefer's  larger  sculptures.  The  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  limited  edition  bookshelf  size  African  wildlife  sculptures  by  David  Schaefer. 

This  original  and  new  masterpiece  is  the  perfect  size  to  showcase  in  home  or  office. 
3owerful,  proud,  magnificent!  Adorning  a  bookcase,  desk,  or  table,  this  bronze 
alephant  will  draw  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 

Each  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  is  individually  hand  cast  in  hot  bronze  using  the 
ancient  and  time  honored  "lost-wax"  method.  It  is  only  this  superior  type  cf  authentic 
Dronze  sculpture  which  achieves  great  appreciation.  Each  sculpture  is  individually 
serially  numbered,  hallmarked,  and  registered  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
authenticity  and  a  personal  letter  hand  signed  by  the  sculptor,  David  Schaefer. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  you  will  be  thrilled  with  your  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant. 
Each  sculpture  is  backed  by  fill  Things  Creotive's  "No  Questions  Asked"  full  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  If  for  any  reason  you  wish  to  return  your  sculpture,  just  do  so  within  30 
days  and  receive  a  full  refund. 

To  order  your  "Schaefer  Bull  Elephant"  at  only  $395.00  simply  return  the  application 
with  payment  by  check  or  charge  it  to  your  credit  card. 
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fill  Things  Creative,  Inc. 
r—r     1 1 5-B  Harvey  West  Blvd.  Dept.  C-85 
RTC     Santa  Cruz,  Co.  95060 


Please   accept   my   order   for   "The   Schaefer 
Bull  Elephant"  at  $395.00  plus  $3.00  for 
shipping  and  handling* 

□  Payment  by  check  enclosed  $  . 

Charge  my     □  VISA       □  MASTERCARD 

Credit  card  number 

Expiration  date • 

Signature 

NAME . 


ADDRESS 

CITY  

STATE 


ZIP 
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THE  PERFORMER 


The  most  dreamed-Of  Si 

uh  actl^klly  exists 


In  this  faraway  hideaway  one 
encounters  no  clocks,  for  the  most 
dreamed-of  spot  is  timeless. 

No  telephones  ring,  there  is  neither 
television  nor  traffic.  The  necessities  of 
ordinary  existence  simply  do  not  apply, 
for  Kona  Village  is  a  fantasy. ..one  of  the 
ten  greatest  resorts  in  the  world. 

Call  your  travel  agent  and  surrender 
to  the  dream. 


One  of  the  Clarion  Collection 
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Glorious  Horses,  Romantic  Koi  Ponds,  Delicate  Branches  of  Flowering  Trees  with 

Birds  are  all  shown  in  larg  |  lis  show  will  start  August  10,  19K.r> 

Writ.  [or  your  brochure, 
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search  the  ballet  world  there  is  only  this 
one  great  artist  able  to  be  Rosa,  to  capture 
the  mystery  and  certainty  of  the  character, 
with  the  charm  of  her  hlondness — and  her 
wonderful,  mythic  legs."  Such  are  the 
realities  of  the  dance  world  that  other 
interpreters  will  inevitably  follow  Maka- 
rova  as  Rosa,  but  tor  the  demanding 
American  public,  those  mythic  legs  are 
s<  heduled  to  dance  all  the  evening  perfoi 
main  es,  though  not  matinees. 

Makarova  lias  no  qualms  that  her  new 
role   may  seem    to  some   a   rather  sordid 

The  Blue  Angel:  the  dance 
drama  of  a  heedless  vampire 
and  a  hapless  victim. 

des<  en t  Iron i  the  ethereal  heights  of  ( tiselk 
or  Swan  Lake.  Nor  Joes  Petit.  "The  best 
i.i  te,"  he  recalls  the  great  designei  (  'hris 
tian  Ik'-rard's  telling  him,  "comes  from 
going  beyond  good  taste  which  is  a  luke- 
u.iiin  thing  and  even  beyond  bad  taste. 
1 1 1  omes  with  the  auda<  ity  to  go  to  the  very 
limits  of  taste.  Natasha  has  a  spirit,  a  drive 
and  attai  kon  tagi  ,  which  1  w<  irship.  Art- 
ists must  throw  themselves  heedlessly  inti  i 
things  so  that,  as  with  tightrope  walkers, 
you  as!  yourself,  'Are  they  going  to  fall?' 
Mai  an  >va  gives  herself  totally  to  a  role. 
And  in. H  vels  happen." I 

As  the  temptress  Rosa,  Natalia  Makarova 
m  i    a  flash  oj  those  mythii  /its 
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The  Cider  House  Rules  is  John  living's 
sixth  novel.  Set  in  rural  Maine  in  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
it  tells  the  story  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Larch — saint  and  obstetrician, 

founder  and  director  of  the  orphanage  in  the  town  of 

St.  Cloud's,  ether  addict  and  abortionist.  It  is  also  the  story  of 

Dr.  Larch's  favorite  orphan,  Homer  Wells, 

who  is  never  adopted. 

"Written  with  passionate  conviction,  this  absorbing  r^ 
is  bound  to  make  as  vivid  an  impression  as  Irving's  i 
The  World  According  to  Garp" — Publishers  Weekly 

A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Main  Selection 

William  E3  Morrow 


GREAT  WHITES  OF  ALSACE 


Little  known  and  appreciated, 

these  wines  are  at  their  superb  best  in  the  1983  vintage. 

By  Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr. 


For  years,  I  thought  rli.u 
my  unabashed  fondness 
tor  the  distinctive,  spic> 
wines  of  Alsace  was  ow  - 
ing  to  my  hr>t  having 
drunk  them  on  a  visit  to 
the  tegion  in  my  student 
days.  As  1  grow  elder 
,\nd  look  at  the  great 
wines  of  Franco  and  the 
world,  1  have  come  to 
recognize  that  Alsatian 
white  wines  ire  among 
the  greatest  produced 
anywhere,  yet  they  .ire 
curiousl\  undervalued 
Fv  rlie  wine-drinking 
public. 

AN, iee  Mrs  strategi- 
cally between  the 
\  osges  Mounr.nn>  and 
i he  Rhine  River,  in 
northeastern  France. 
While  it  remains  fer- 
vently French  in  its  in- 
dependent spirit,  it 
looks  like  .i  part  of  Ba- 
varia. Its  fairy-tale  vil- 
lages of  quaint  timbered 
houses  with  vivid  flow- 
ers in  every  window 
help  make  Alsace  the 
loveliest  wine  regii 
France.  The  "Route  du 
Vin,"  some  seventy  miles  long,  goes 
through  one  of  these  villagi  moth- 

er. Riquewihr,  Riheauville,  (  lolmar,  Kay- 
sersberg,  Eguisheim,  an  Stras- 

bourg are  reason  enough  ti 
this  part  of  France. 

Alsace  should  he  ih- 
for  a  consumer  to  understan  ill  the 

wines,  as  in  ( California,   u 
grape  variety  they  are  mad. 
ling,   Gewiirztraminer,    Pinot   *  !i 
called  Tokay),  Muscat,  Pinot  Blam 
Sylvaner.  Then  why  is  there  confu 
Perhaps   people   tend    to   think    that    tin 
w  i  nes  of  Alsace  are  similar  to  the  German 
wines  made  farther  north  up  the  Rhine, 


and  it  s  true  that  the  grape  vai  ietiesare  vir- 
tually the  same,  but  style  and  personality 
differ  utterly.  (  ierman  wine  makers  bal- 
ance (  nsp,  tart  a<  idity,  low  alcohol,  and  a 
captivating  sweetness  to  produce   light, 
elegant,  refreshingly  <  lean,  fruity  wines, 
mi  ist  wines,  besides  being  ti  ital 
ly  dry,  are  nun  h  ri<  hei  and  fuller-bodied 
han  their  ( ierman  i  ounterparts.  In  full- 
ri<  hness,   and   texture,   the  white 
ire  mi  >re  like  whin-  Bur- 
than  (  Ierman  Rieslings. 
nl   \{)H),  Alsa<  c  never  evaluated  its 

I  sites  a<  (  ording  to  the  grand 

i  and  failed  togarnerfoi  them  the 

■ tion  thai  the  wines  of 


Burgundy  and  Bordeaux 
enjoy.  Then,  finally,  a 
grand  <  ru  system  was  set 
up.  It  recognizes  twen- 
ty-five special  hillside 
vineyards  as  grands  i  rus 
and  gives  legal  authority 
to  two  types  ol  late  hai 
vest  wines:  the  Ven 
dange  Tardive  and  the 
Sc/ci  tion  de  <  trains  No- 

hlcs.    (  oliliaiy    to   <  Din 

mnii  belief,  the  Wn- 
(Lingc  I  diilivc  wines  ate 
ti  itally   dty    talliei    than 

weel  Fut  are  hat  vested 

mm  li    latet     than    t  he 

in irmal  wine-,  foi  maxi- 
mum i  ipeness  and  t  k  h 
ness.  For  example,  the 
minimum  al<  ohol  (  on- 
teni  F  u  a  \  i  ndange  I  at 
dive  (  iewiirztraminei  i » 
Pinol  ( iris  is  14-  5  pet 
cent  and,  fi  u  a  Riesling, 
\l.{)  pen  cut.  As  these 
all  i  Ti  >l   (  onicnts   null 
i  ate,  the  Vendange  I  at 
dive  wines  are  ri<  h,  dry, 

atul  very  lull  bodied,  hut 
t  hey  are  not  sweet  , 
Should  you  want  a  des 
sert  wine  from  Alsa<  e, 
you  will  have  to  scan  h 
i  Jin  the  wines  ol  the  d(  signation  Se"le>  tion 
de  '  /nuns  Nuhlcs,  wlm  h  indi<  ates  ex- 
tremely rich,  unctuous,  and  vise  oils  wines. 
However,  these  two  types  represenl  less 

than  one| :ntofthe  ti  ital  produ(  tion  in 

A I  sat  e.  rhe  changes  in  the  wine  laws  were 
perfe<  tly  timed.  I  he  I W 5  vintage  i  a 
monumental  yeai  foi  this  region,  the  best 
in'  '  1 97  I.  IF'  wines  are  fruity,  pi  iwerful, 
and  rich,  and  the  prices  are  low. 

What  toeat  with  these  wines.'   I  he  spit  - 
lest  and  mi  iS(  aioniatK   of  them  ale  tin    li  i 

granl  ,    in  li   (  lewiirztra miners.    Full  Ha 

Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  is  the  editcn  and  pub- 
lisher oj  I  he  Wine  Advi  k  at< 
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vored,  tull-bodied,  they  require  equally 
full-flavored  foods — Oriental  cuisine,  In- 
dian curries,  rich  pates,  duck,  or  quail. 
The  Alsatian  Riesling  is  a  drier,  fuller- 
bodied  wine  than  the  German.  Since  it  is 
less  aromatic  and  spicy  than  Gewiirztra- 
miner,  it  can  be  drunk  with  a  wide  range  of 
chicken  and  fish  dishes.  The  Pinot  Gris,  or 
Tokay  d' Alsace,  is  the  region's  biggest, 
fullest,  richest  wine,  and  the  most  under- 
rated. I've  often  mistaken  a  top-notch 
Pinot  Gris  for  a  great  Meursault.  It  is 
smoky,  buttery,  nutty,  and  extremely  fla- 
vorful and  goes  marvelously  well  with  rich- 
ly sauced  fowl  and  fish  dishes.  It  is  sensa- 
tional with  fresh  foie  gras.  Finally,  the  Pi- 
not Blanc  and  Muscat  are  perfect  aperitif 
wines,  but  for  different  reasons.  The  Pinot 
Blanc  is  light,  fresh,  medium-bodied,  dry, 
and  fruity;  the  Muscat  much  softer,  in- 
tensely perfumed,  quite  round,  and  often 
slightly  sweet. 

The  wines  of  the  great  1983  vintage  are 
now  arriving,  and  I  have  chosen  the  fol- 
lowing, alphabetically  listed  by  grower 
and/or  negotiant.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
Gewurztraminer  will  evolve  and  improve 
in  the  bottle  for  at  least  five  to  ten  years, 
the  Rieslings  for  five  to  fifteen,  and  the 
Pinot  Gris  for  five  to  ten.  The  late-harvest 
Vendange  Tardive  and  Selection  dc  drains 
Nobles  will  last  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
Theo  Faller— Domaine  Weinbach,  Kay- 
sersberg 

My  favorite  producer  in  Alsace  is  Madame 
Golette  Faller  of  the  Domaine  Weinbach, 
whose  wines  are  among  the  richest,  most 
intensely  flavored,  authoritative  examples 
of  their  varietal  types  to  be  found  in 
Alsace.  The  1983s  from  this  estate  are 
close  to  pure  perfection.  Don't  hesitate  to 
try  either  the  "( -uvee  The<  >"  ( iewurztrami- 
ner  ($12.95)  or  the  Reserve  Gewurztrami- 
ner ($8.95).  These  are  powerful  wines 
with  great  presence  and  structure  on  the 
palate.  The  1983  Rieslings  are  also  excep- 
tional. The  Riesling  Schlossberg  Grand 
Cru  ($12.95),  the  Ries- 
ling "Cuvee  Theo" 
($11.95),  and  the  Ries- 
ling "Cuvee  S  t  e  . 
Catherine"  ($14.99) 
.lie  all  textbook  exam 
pies  of  their  type,  lor 
pure  gustatory  pleasure 
on  a  low  budget,  look 
for  a  1983  Reserve  Pinot 
Blanc  ($5.99). 
Huge!  et  Fils,  Rique- 
w'ihr 

The   unofficial    leader 
and  major  promoter  of 
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the  white  wines  of  Alsace,  the  firm  of 
Hugel  produces  excellent  wines  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Riquewihr.  The  Hugel  wines  are 
intense,  ripe,  and  full-bodied,  with  excel- 
lent flavor  and  aging  potential.  The  stan- 
dard bottlings  are  all  of  very  high  quality, 
but  the  "Reserve  Personnelle"  bottlings 
are  superb.  In  1983  Hugel  was  immensely 
successful:  the  Pinot  Blanc  "Cuvee  les 
Amours"  ($4-49)  is  one  of  the  greatest 
white-wine  bargains  on  the  market;  the 
regular  Gewurztraminer  and  Riesling 
($6.99)  are  very  fine;  but  the  "Reserve 
Personnelle"  Gewurztraminer  ($8. 50)  and 
Riesling  ($11.99)  are  the  best  two  wines 
this  firm  has  produced  since  1976. 
Kuentz-Bas,  Herrlissheim  (near  Comar) 
Kuentz-Bas  is  not  one  of  the  highly  publi- 
cized firms  in  Alsace,  but  the  quality  of  the 
wine  is  excellent.  Of  the  198  3s,  I  liked  the 
Gewurztraminer  "Cuvee  Tradition" 
($5.99)  and  Gewurztraminer  "Reserve 
Personnelle"  ($7.99),  both  particularly 
big,  rich,  spicy  wines  with  excellent  flavor 
extract.  Also  not  to  be  missed  is  the  198^ 
Tokay  d'Alsace  "Reserve   Personnelle" 

The  Pinot  Gris  is 

the  region's  richest  and 

most  underrated  wine. 

($8.99),  which  tastes  remarkably  like  a 
gre.it  white  Burgundy. 
Gustave  and  Jerome  Lorentz,  Bergheim 
Gustave  and  Jerome  Lorentz  produce  dif- 
ferent wines  under  different  labels,  though 
both  are  under  the  same  management. 
Their  best  wines  in  1983  are  the  two  Ge- 
wurzt rammers  from  thej^randcru  vineyards 
Altenberg  and  Kanzlerberg  (810  99 
$11.99),  equally  stunning,  with  incredi- 
ble richness  and  intensity  of  flavor,  both 
can  be  drunk  now  but  will  continue  to 
evolve  and  improve  for  at  least  a  decade. 
In  late  1986,  Gustave  Lorentz  will  release 
his  nee  tail  ike  1983  Gewurztraminer  Selec- 
tion de  Grains  Nobles.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sweet  wines  1  have  ever  tasted, 
and  I  tell  you  about  it  now  so  that  you  can 
latch  on  to  a  tew  bottles  ot  a  wine  th.it  will 
surely  be  legendary. 
F.  F.  Trimbach,  Ribeauville 
Ot  the  wines  ot  Alsace  well  promoted  and 
commercialized  in  the  United  States, 
Trimbach  is  one  of  the  leading  names.  The 
wanes  produced  here  tend  to  be  less  extro- 
verted, powerful,  and  opulent  than  those 
from  producers  like  Hugel  and  Faller. 
However,  they  age  magnificently,  and  a 
ten-  or  fifteen-year-old  Riesling  can  be  a 
revelation  to  anyone  unaware  ot  how  well 
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these  wines  devi  l<  .p.  in 
1983,  the  inexpensive, 
lovely,  fresh,  trim-.  Pi- 
not Blanc  ($4.99)  and 
rich,  buttery,  smoky, 
spicy  Pinot  Gris  ($5.99) 
are  sensational  values, 
given  their  quality.  1 
also  give  high  marks  to 
the  198  3  Gewurztrami- 
ner ($6.99)  and  the 
three  top-of-the-line 
198  3  bottlings  from 
Trimbach  —  t  h  e  I  5  e 
wiirztraminer  "Cuvee 
des  Seigneurs  Ribeaupierre"  and  Riesling 
"Cuvee  Frederic  Fmile"  ($12-$  15),  and 
the  Riesling  "Clos  Ste.  Hune"  ($21.50). 
Being  quite  rare,  these  last  three  wanes  are 
more  expensive,  but  should  you  run  across 
them,  grab  them. 
Alsace  Willm,  Barr 

This  firm  has  a  good  reputation,  but  my 
tasting  ot  its  wanes  in  the  late  1970s  and 
earl\.  1980s  were  disappointing.  However, 
the  1983s  are  in  top  form.  One  should  look 
tor  the  stupendous  Gewurztraminer  "Clos 
C  Jaensbroennel"  and  the  Gewiirztraminer 
"Cuvee  Emile  Willm"  (both  $8.99- 
$10.99).  Clos  Gaensbroennel  is  outstand- 
ing and  wall  age  gracefully  tor  at  least  ten 
years  more.  The  1983  Riesling  "Cuvee 
Emile  Willm"  ($8.99)  is  also  very  tine. 
Domaine  Zind  Humhrecht,  Wintzen- 
beim 

One  ot  the  least  known  yet  tmest  growers 
in  Alsace,  Leonard  Humbrecht,  ot  Do- 
maine Zind  Humbrecht,  has  some  ot  the 
best  vineyard  sites  in  Alsace.  1  lis  wanes  are 
brilliantly  made.  The  1983  Tokay  d'Al- 
sace Saint  I  Irbain  "Rangen  Vineyard" 
($10.99)  i^  fantastic,  easily  mistaken  tor  a 
meat  white  Burgundy.  Smok\,  creamy, 
buttery,  and  spicy,  it  is  a  marvelously  com- 
plex wane  from  a  great  vintage.  1  lum- 
brecht's  1983  Riesling  and  Gewiirztrami- 
ner ($5.99  $6.49)  are  also  good  values. 
These  are  some  ot  the  growers  who  have 
already  released  their  1983s  and  whose 
wanes  have  shown  up  extremely  well  in 
comparative  tastings  I  have  held.  The 
1  98  5s  of  several  other  top  growers  ought  to 
be  excellent,  among  them  Josmeyer 
(known  tor  his  superb  and  inexpensive 
Pinot  Blanc  and  Gewurztraminer)  and 
Schlumberger  (known  tor  his  rich,  late- 
harvest  desst  rl  wanes).  For  lovers  ot  full- 
flavored,  dry,  spicy,  rich  white  wanes, 
those  from  tin  :  offer  sp 

ularqualii  asexcelli  This 

is  a  splendid  opportunii  ''  Al- 

sace's rem.' 
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Discover  the  fascinating  world  of  American  ceramics 
at  The  Jordan-Volpe  Gallery 
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DAK  AND  KNUSSEN'S  SECOND 
FANTASTIC  OPERA 


BY  SElWtA  G.  LAI 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  B.&C.  ALEXANDER 


hen  the  curtain  goes  up  this  month  on  the 
inal  new  show  of  the  Glyndebourne  opera 
season,  music  liners  will  be  greeted  with  a 
most  unusual  si  inc.  Instead  of  a  willowy 
heroine  embroidering  flowers  in  a  garret  or 
a  dazzling  Parisian  courtesan,  the  audience 
at  England's  most  elegant  opera  festival  will  see  a  gluttonous  Sea 
lyham  terrier  named  |ennie  (mezzo  soprano)  carrying  on  an  ani- 
mated duet  with  an  ill-fated  potted  plant  (high  coloratura  sopra- 
no). "There  must  be  more  to  life  than  having  everything!"  she 


will  sing,  alter  plaintively  munching  the  plant's  last  leaf.  The 
furry  heroine  is  about  to  abandon  her  home  and  her  master  (who 
even  loves  her)  and  seek  her  fortune  in  the  world.  For  some  forty- 
five  minutes,  heady  adventures  folio-  an  encounter  with  a  pig  in 
a  sandwich  hoard;  .1  stmt  as  nurse  to  a  squalling  hah  who  won't 
eat;  a  confrontation  with  a  lion  ravenou  nurses; 

and,  finally,  acceptance  by  the  1 1  >rld  Mother  Goose 


Above:  The  dog  Jennie  ((  at-Milkman 

(Hugh  Hetherington)  an 


/, 


*^v> 


istume  sketches,  foi  Pig  and  (  at  Milkman 

Theatre  troupe  as  the  leading  lady  of  its  next  production  I  he 
piece  ends  with  Jennie's  bravura  performance  in  a  Mozartian 
nursery-rhyme  operetta  within  an  opera.  |ennie's  role  one  sin- 
gularly sun  r  "very  particular  appetite"  is  that  ol  I  he 
Dog.  Not  exactly  "Ridi,  PagliOi  hut  opera  huffs  with  small 
children  should  feel  remarkahly  at  home.  Tim  is  Maurici 
dak's  Higglers  Pigglety  Pop1,  come  deliciously  to  musical  life. 
Never  in  Glyndehourne's  titty  history  has  then  < 


anything  like  it — unless  it  is  the  other  half  of  the  evening's  double 
hill,  a  fantasy  opera  called  Where  the  Wiki  Things  Are,  after  a  talc- 
even  more  familiar  to  Sendak's  young  audiences  than  Jennie's. 
Wild  Things  was  given  its  premiere  by  the  Glyndebourne  company 
in  London  a  year  ago  January.  Like  the  earlier  piece,  Higghty  is  a 
collaboration  between  the  world-renowned  author-illustrator 
and  the  British  musical  prodigy  Oliver  Knussen.  (The  K'  is  silent. ) 
In  both  cases,  the  two  hammered  out  an  outline  together,  with 
Sendak  then  taking  charge  of  the  language  (much  expanded  or 
extrapolated  from  the  hooks)  and  Knussen  lending  it  the  new 
dimension  ol  music.  The  elaborate  decoi  including  both  sets 
and(  osi  nines  is  Sendak's,  as  no  one  who  sees  the  stage  will  need 
to  be  ti  »ld 

rhe  Sendak-Knussen  connection  was  first  made  hy  a  close 
friend  ol  Sendak's,  almost  ai  <  idem. illy.  It  was  neat  ly  a  de<  ade  ago 
ii  ["anglewood,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
home,  in  the  Berkshire  hills  of  western  Massachusetts.  Aftei 
m"  Knussen's  Sec  ond  Symphony  in  performan<  e,  the  friend, 
who  also  knew  the  compi  iser,  spoke  so  enthusiastically  and  per- 
suasively to  ea<  I)  at tist  about  the  other's  work  that  both  began  to 
1 1  link  ol  .1  possible  joint  venture.  Sendak,  who  has  ol  ten  worked 
i  a  tin  accompaniment  of  classical  music,  had  long  been  attra<  ted 
to  the  pn  'pei  t  ol  designing  l<  ir  opera.  Knussen,  who  loves  <  hi  I 
ilren's  hunks  (he  already  had  to  his  credit  a  song  cycle  based  on  the 
"hums"  Irom  Winnie  the  Pooh),  re<  alls  then  Inst  phone  <  onversa- 
'  i   1 1     Maui  ici  asked  me  what  my  favorite  children's  opera  was.  I 

told  Ii  in i  it  was  the   I  a<  i  ol  Boris  Godunov,  and  we  took  n 

from  then 

I  In  taking  it  from  there  was  abetted,  early  in  ll^7(^,  by  a  timely 
commission  from  the  Brussels  Opdra  National,  which  washed  1. 1 

ti nt  a  new  c  hi  Id  nil's  opera  to  celebrate  the  International  Year 

i  if  the  <  hild,  pro<  laimed  by  I  JNES(  !( ).  Sendak's  WiLl  I  hings  was 
a  natural  choice:  a  fantasy,  already  translated  into  twenty-two 

In agt    .  about  a  small  hoy's  anger  at  his  mother  ami  its  uproai 

ions  resolutn  m  in  the  land  where  the  Wild  Things  are.  A  compul- 
i  i  and  pum  tua I  worker,  Sendak  completed  his  pan  ol  the  bar- 
gain right  on  schedule  and  delivered  the  libretto  in  thesummei  "I 
1979.  A  yen  later,  Knussen's  scon  remained  unfinished.  The 
s<  heduled  Belgian  premiere,  in  November  1980,  tinned  out  to  be 
tin  I  uiii|  •.  performance  of  a  wt  >rk  in  progress. 


3GLET  Y,  SOME  SAX 
[REALLY  ABOUT  ART  AND 


"I  he  reason  Will  Things  took  almost  lour  years  to  finish  and 
missed  two  deadline      in  the  process,"  Knussen  says,  "is  that  it's 

less  a  short  opera  than  an  extremely  hi^  one  in  miniature  like  a 
very  detailed  doll's  house."  In  the  tradition  o<  Engelbert  I  lumpt  t 
dinck's  I  lanseland (  Wetel  and  Maurice  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  Soi 
critics  have  called  it  a  fantasy  opera  for  children,  hut  Knus- 
i  n  stresses  that  the  musi<  is  "not  ipet  ifically  foi  children.  It's 
about  the  feelings  one  had  as  a  child  in  that  moment  bef  ire  the 
li^ht  was  turned  out." 

Alter  dozens  of  hearings,  even  very  musical  children  are  likely 
to  find  the  tunes  too  hard  for  singing  along.  The  completed  core 
•  ontains  an  obstreperous  virtuoso  role  for  the  small  protagonist, 
Max,  written  foi  a  soprano  voice  of  a  range  one  <  riti<  aptl)  called 

"vertiginous"      and  very  highly  detailed  music  al  indu  ations  for 

tin  instrumentalists.  At  a  playing  time  oi  forty  minutes,  it  wat  the 

<  mi i pi  iser's  longest  score  to  date   |  /  ligglety  will  run  a  few  minutes 


Knussen's  almost  fierce  express^ 
music.  His  face  is  an  exquisitely  responsh 

registering  every  musical  nuance.  Pn  Bayan 

Northcott  of  the  Musical  Times  as  "the  most  formidably  equipped 
composer  of  his  British  generation, "  he  i  als(  i  notorious  f<  ir 
late  with  almost  every  piece  of  music  he  e\  ei  writes.  By  Knussen's 
own  account,  his  Third  Symphony,  five  and  a  half  years  in  prep- 
aration, was  "finished  the  day  before  the  first  complete  perfor- 
mance"— and  at  that  ran  fifteen  minutes  in  a  single  movement 
instead  of  the  projected  half  hour  in  three.  (He  is  what  he  calls  "a 
short-winded  composer.")  Rumor  had  it  that  he  had  been  locked 
in  an  attic  room  to  complete  his  second  opera,  like  Mrs.  Roches- 
ter in  Jane  Eyre.  "Knussen — it  rhymes  with  I've  got  plenty  of  nus- 
sen,"  Sendak  quipped  glumly  last  fall  at  Glyndebourne  when 
asked  how  to  pronounce  his  partner's  name. 


The  dancer  Cenzig  Saner  suits  up  as  Bruno,  one  of  the  Wild  Things. 

longer.)  An  articulate  explicator  of  his  own  complexities,  Knus- 
sen remarks,  "Each  scene  comprises  between  one  and  tour  small 
musical  units  .  .  .  and  the  whole  can  be  seen  as  a  large  mosaic 
of  some  twenty-six  of  these  interdependent  microforms,  resulting 
in  an  intricate  network  of  cross-references,  developments,  and 
internal  symmetries."  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  in  assembling 
these  bits  into  a  coherent  whole.  "1  feel  very  much  a  responsibility 
to  the  audience,"  says  the  composer.  "One  doesn't  want  to  hood 
wink  them  with  private  games." 

In  March  1982,  an  almost  complete  concert  version  of  Wild 
Things  was  aired  by  the  BBC )  and  led  to  Glyndebourne's  decision 
to  undertake  a  full-scale  production — the  first — at  London's  Na 
tional  Theatre  a  year  ago  hist  January.  At  the  same  tune,  the  BBC ' 
commissioned,  for  Glyndebourne,  the  second  Sendak-Knussen 
opera  for  the  summer  festival  in  the  green  downs  of  Sussex. 

A  burly  bear  ot  a  man — a  grown-up  wunderkind  —Oily  Knus- 
sen was  thirty-three  this  June.  In  his  customary  working  attire  of 
dark  sweatshirt  and  rumpled  khakis,  he  looks  as  it  he'd  be  more  at 
home  at  the  tiller  of  an  open  boat  on  a  stormy  sea  than  on  the 
podium  ot  a  concert  hall,  where  in  fact  he  is  often  seen,  tor  he 
conducts  as  well  as  composes,  lie  is  an  artistic  director  of  Eng 
land's  yearly  Aldeburgb  Festival,  the  conductor  of  the  London 
Sinfonietta  (dedicated  to  the  performance  of  twentieth-century 
music),  and,  since  1984,  honorary  composer  in  residence  to  Lon- 
don's Philharmonia  Orchestra,  which  has  commissioned  a  new 
orchestral  work  from  him.  When  he  will  complete  it,  however,  is 
anybody's  guess. 


After  a  year's  working  time,  the  composer  had 
arrived  with  music  for  only  tive  and  a  half  of  Hig- 
gler's nine  scenes.  Rehearsals  limped  on  for 
about  a  week,  with  singers,  director,  and 
assorted  stage  technicians  trying  their  polite  best 
not  to  notice  the  gaping  holes  in  the  score  and 
praying  that  Knussen,  inspired  by  necessity,  would  pull  a  musical 
rabbit  out  of  his  hat. 

The  miracle  did  nor  occur.  An  incomplete  version  of  Higglety, 
sharing  a  double  bill  with  Wild  Things,  was  sent  on  tour  tor  an 
already  announced  preview  run  in  five  English  cities  at  the  end  of 
October.  The  musical  chasms- -the  entire  middle  of  the  opera 
and  other  key  moments  at  the  end — were  bridged  by  readings 
from  the  Sendak  book.  Reportedly,  Bamber  Gascoigne,  the  nar- 
rator, "disarmingly"  announced  that  the  appearance  onstage  of  a 
figure  in  a  dinner  jacket  before  the  start  of  an  opera  is  generally  an 
indication  of  bad  news,  and  alas,  so  it  proved.  Paul  Griffiths,  the 
chief  music  critic  of  the  London  rimes,  heard  the  fragments  at 
Oxford  and  lamented  that  the  promised  entertainment  was  rather 
"an  appetite-whetting  I  ligglety  and  a  half-baked  Pop!" 

Sendak's  longest  work  to  date,  Higglety  deals  with  lofty  themes. 
A  number  of  adult  readers  think  of  it  as  a  meditation  on  immor- 
tality as  achievable  through  art.  "That's  a  highfalutin  way  of  put- 
ting what  is  on  the  nose."  comments  Sendak.  "It's  nay  version  of 
what  the  artist's  life  is  all  about.  "The  occasion  for  writing  Higglety 
was  the  death  of  Sendak's  own  dog,  whose  name,  not  coinciden- 
tally,  was  Jennie. 

Bernard,  a  Wild  Thing,  with  his  proud  creator,  Sendak. 
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The  Wild  Things  cav<m  and  make  rude  noises,  hut  M< n  (sungb)  I  ileen  Hulse) 


oon  loans  /ion 


to  quiet  them 


The  book's  shifts  of  mi  lod  and  locale,  as  the  st(  iryb<  »ol  |ennie 
pursues  her  elusive  goal  of  becoming  leading  lady  for  the  World 
Mother  C  loose  Theatre,  provides  ample  sc  <  ipe  fi  ir  Knussen's  idit- 
tering  gifts.  In  Wild  rfiings,  his  inspiration  was  Franco-Russian 
(small  Max  is  crowned  by  the  Wild  I  hings  t<  i  the  strains  i  >f  Mi  i- 
dest  Mussorgsky's  coronation  anthem  in  Boris  Godunov,  and  the 
colors  of  Ravel's  L' Enfant  el  les  Sortileges  arc  neve:  fai  away).  In 
Higglety,  which  Knussen  describes  as  "more  conventionally 
atic,  with  recitatives  and  lirrle  arias,"  he  conjure    up  n  minis 
cences  of  such  masterly  twentieth-c  entury 
predecessors  as  I. cos  janacek  and  Bi  i  K 

mm  Britten-    not  to  mention  the  eigh- 
teenth-century  master  of   masters  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart  (whose  bust  Sendak 
has  worked  into  the  decor),  for  the  final 
scene.  Will  it  all  mesh.'  Knussei 
last   delivered  a   completed   draft    of  the 
score  to  Glyndebourne  in  Januan 
continued   to   tinker  with    it    up     o   the 
rehearsal  period,  is  making  i 
"I  have  no  confidence  in  the  qu 
music, \\  ideas  before  they've  been  in 
rated  into  their  final  position.   No 
dence   whatsoever."   Others,    mcliidin 
Sendak,  are  more  sanguine.  In  the  lihrct 
tist-designer's  view,  it  is  even  better  than 


[(  rehearsal 


Wikl  Things.  "The  first  opera  had  a  i    mi 


primitivism  thai  was  absi  ilutely  right  for  its  subject.  J  ligglety  has  a 

I  ophistii  ation     again  righi  for  itssubje<  t.  <  >lly's  instim  I  foi 

each  pieo   is  righl  on 

Friends  and  colleagues  attribute  Knussen's  deep-seated  dirn- 
h  ni  e  to  premature  sua  ess.  Born  to  an  American  mother  and  an 
English  lather  of  Norwegian  des(  ent  in  ( llasgow  in  1952,  he  is  a 
fourth-generation  musician  His  fathei  was  prim  ipal  bass  with 
the  London  Symphony  (  >r<  hestra,  Ins  paternal  grandfathei  a  eel 
list  in  the  Halle"  Orchestra.  According  to  one  magazine,  Knus- 
sen's great-grandfather  on  his  American 
,\<\i-  was  a  violinist  m  Buffalo  Bill's  circus 
band;   Knussen  wishes  that   wen-  true. 

Knussen  spent  much  of  his  child! d  lis 

tening  to  music  a  I  shoptalk,  sitting  in  on 
on  hi   m.i  rehi  n  ;als,  and  meeting  musi- 
c  lans  on  the  order  of  Stravinsky  and  Sto- 
kowski.  At  fourteen,  he  was  given  a  <  om 
mission    for   his   First    Symphony,    win.  h 
received  its  premiere  by  the  I  ondon  Sym 
phony  ( )r<  hestra  in  1968     undei  the  ba 
ton  of  the  a  >mpi  iser,  who  stepped  in  a(  the 
last  minute  when  theschi  luled  conductoi 
withdrew  on  account  of  illness.  An  ovei 
night  celebrity,  young  Knussen  repeated 
the  feat  a  week   latci  m  <  arnegie  1  (all 
Other  commissions  quickly  followed.   It 

was  too  ii  i  in  h  too  soon.   "All   thai   <  hi  Id 
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prodigy  business  eventually  made  me  feel  like  a  circus  animal," 
Knussen  recalls.  Nevertheless,  looking  back  he  still  cherishes  the 
lastingly  valuable  practical  experience  of  having  worked  with  a 
professional  orchestra  at  so  tender  an  age. 

For  the  next  four  years,  he  divided  his  time  between  London 
and  Massachusetts,  where  he  studied  with  Gunther  Schuller, 
then  the  president  of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  Today,  he 
has  grown  somewhat  introspective  and  cautious,  however  facile 
he  may  have  been  when  younger,  and  some  critics  think  he  has 
fallen  into  a  neurotic  perfectionism.  He  visits  this  country  fre- 
quently and  says  his  music  now  has  a  mid-Atlantic  accent. 

For  both  Knussen  and  Sendak,  working  in  opera  has  been  a  new 
departure.  When  Sendak  had  finished  his  most  recent  picture 
book,  Outside  Over  There  ( 1981 ),  he  felt  he  had  gone  about  as  far 
as  he  could  go  in  that  particular  form.  The  operatic  stage  loomed 
like  the  ideal  outsized,  animated  pop-up  book,  a  place  where  his 
haunting  visions  of  childhood  could  attain  a  magical,  living 
dimension.  For  stages  from  Glyndebourne  to  Houston,  Seattle, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York,  he  has  by  now  provided  fabu- 
lous sets  and  costumes  for  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute,  Jan.icek's  The 
Cunning  Little  Vixen,  Prokofiev's  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  and  the 
ballet  of  The  Nutcraeker.  His  collaborations  with  Knussen  are  on 
another  creative  order.  One  critic,  quoted  in  the  Telegraph  Sun- 
day Magazine,  in  London,  has  already  proclaimed  Wild  Things  to 
be  "the  revelation  of  a  new  classic  from  that  fragile  and  very  val- 
uable artistic  domain  where  an  entertainment  intended  to  be 
immediately  appreciated  by  children  fulfills  its  brief  and  at  the 
same  time  ranges  far  beyond  it."  Sendak's  appraisal  of  Knussen's 
contribution  is,  if  anything,  even  warmer.  As  he  wrote  on  the 
liner  note  for  the  recording  of  Wild  Things,  just  released  on  the 
Arabesque  label:  "Together,  Oliver  Knussen  and  1  fashioned  a 
work  that,  for  me,  begins  to  step  beyond  the  book — that  enriches 
Max's  mighty  little  adventure  and  adds  a  further  dimension — a 
crucial  emotional  color  and  weight  that  in  the  end  only  music 
great  music — can  provide.'' 

ot  all  critics  are  equally  enthusiastic  about  Knus- 
sen's role  in  the  partnership.  Geoffrey  Norris,  of 
London's  Daily  Telegraph,  for  one,  wrote  that 
Higglety  "exerts  its  charm  rather  more  strongly 
through  Sendak's  irresistibly  imaginative  designs 
than  through  any  particularly  assertive  qualities 
in  the  music."  Sendak  himself  disagrees.  "It  that  is  true,  the  op- 
eras have  tailed.  It's  just  that  I'm  older  and  better-known.  I'm  too 
old  to  waste  my  time  on  half  assed  artists."  Indeed,  the  intricate 
weaving  of  word,  image,  and  music  poses  a  detinue  problem — as 
Sendak  and  Knussen  both  recognize.  In  the  long  run,  it  ma\  be 
that  audiences  will  no  more  settle  for  the  Knussen  Sendak  scores 
without  the  Sendak  stage  images  than  most  children  would  sit 
still  tor  a  reading  of  Sendak's  hooks  without  being  allowed  to  look 
at  the  pictures.  Taking  a  child's  eye  view,  Knussen  calls  the  pro- 
ductions "very  elaborate,  highly  colored  toys" — and  then 
remembers  how  expensive  they  were  to  build.    The  American 

Selma  G.  Lanes  is  the  author  oj  The  Art  of  Maurice  Sendak 
(Almnns,  1980),  among  other  books. 


In  Higglety,  Nurse  Jennie  urges  Baby  to  eat  as  parlormaid  looks  on. 

stage  premiere  for  Wild  Things,  already  scheduled  by  the  Minne- 
sota Opera  Company  and  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  tor 
late  September,  will  be  mounted  from  the  Glyndebourne  designs. 
Other  companies  will  almost  certainly  have  to  devise  stripped 
down  versions — perhaps  even  by  other  designers — it  Wild  Things 
and  Higglets  are  to  enjoy  a  long  lite  in  the  operatic  repertory. 
Sendak  does  not  relish  the  thought  of  other  designers  trying  their 
hand  at  visualizing  his  creations,  though  he  is  aware  it  will  be 
inevitable.  What  matters  most  to  him  is  that  he  and  his  associates 
have  established  "a  mode,  form,  and  style  that  are  correct. "  (It  is  a 
benefit  main  a  war-horse  has  had  to  do  without. )  Indications  are 
that  Glyndebourne's  audiences  are  in  tor  a  real  treat — and  that 
even  tradition-bound  patrons  will  agree  that  Higglety  has  been 
worth  waiting  tot:  definitely  no  Pigglety  in  a  poke.  □ 


h?i  route  to  the  land  of  the  Wild  Things,  Mc 
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A  FASHION 
FOR  FLOWERS 

WHEN  FRENCH  JEWELERS  MIMICKED  NATURE  IN  PRECIOUS  STONES 


BYVIVIENNE  BECKER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JULIAN  NIEMAN 


In  Paris,  during  the  sybaritic  days  of  the  Second  Empire, 
between  1852  and  1870,  high  fashion  expressed  itself  in  an 
excess  of  voluptuous  luxury.  Like  peonies  in  full  bloom, 
women  in  crinolines  and  glinting  jewels,  with  fluttering  tans 
and  long  curls  falling  over  exposed  white  necks,  paraded  .it 
the  endless  parties  that  made  up  the  life  ot  Napoleon  Ill's  glitter- 
ing court.  Empress  Eugenie,  "blonde  et  eblouissante,  presided  at 
her  husband's  side  during  those  lotus-eating  years.  No  tribute  to 
cosseted  beauty  like  hers  could  have  been  more  graceful — nor  to 
say  romantic — than  a  bunch  of  freshly  puked  flowers  in  hill 
bloom,  but  natural  perfection  was  never  quite  enough.  To  Line- 
such  blossoms  immortality,  the  devilishly  skillful  jewelers  of  this 
glamorous  age  re-created  them  in  extravagant  gems,  enamel,  and 
goldwork,  turning  jewels  into  flowers  and  flowers  into  jewels. 

A  bouquet  of  nearly  6,000  diamonds  carefully  mimick- 
ing anemones,  roses,  and  carnations  was  shown  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition  in  London  in  1851  by  Hunt  and 


Roskell;  it  could  be  divided  into  seven  separate  sprays.  The 
French  jeweler  Jean  Valentin  Morel  exhibited  a  large  flowei 
brooch  of  diamonds  and  rubies  representing  a  rose,  a  tulip,  and  a 
convolvulus  that  separated  to  form  a  headdress,  a  stomacher, 
smaller  brooches,  anda  bracelet.  This  taking  apart  by  mechanical 
contrivance  was  a  feature  of  these  exhibition  diamond  sprays. 

In  1855,  Eugene  Fontenav  created  a  jeweled  diadem  like  none 
ever  seen  before.  It  was  asymmetrically  composed  as  a  branch  of 
wild  brambles  with  hint  and  flowers,  closely  following  nature  and 
made  with  a  lightness  and  taste  rare  at  the  time.  One  gold  brooch, 
made  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1862  at  the  height  of  the  flower 

Vivienne  Becker's  Art  Nouveau  Jewelry  will  be  published  by  E.  P. 

Dutum  in  November. 


craze  by  the  firm  Melleno,  simulated  a  freshly  cut  spray  of  pink 
lilac.  Life-size  and  lifelike,  it  is  more  a  work  of  art  than  a  wearable 
ac  c  essory. 

In  a  passionate  quest  tor  verisimilitude,  bouquets  and  sprays 
grew  more  and  more  elaborate,  realistic,  and,  alas,  unwieldy,  los- 
ing touch  with  their  function  as  jewels  in  the  obsessive  striving 
toward  exact  replication.  Trompe  I'oeil  masterpieces,  such  as  one 
with  undulating  enameled  leaves,  complete  with  veins,  wrinkled 
brown  edges,  and  even  moonstone  dewdrops,  were  widely 
admired  and  mutated. 

The  greatest  master  of  naturalism  in  jewels  was  the  unassuming 
Oscai  Massin.  lie  at  first  worked  largely  behind  the  scenes,  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  trade  but  little  known  to  the  public 
before  he  entered  creations  under  his  own  name  at  the  lSr>(  exhi- 
bition. The  jeweler  and  historian  of  jewelry  1  lenri  \  ever 
believed  Massin  to  be  the  finest  jeweler  of  his  time,  but 
even  now  he  is  not  well  known  or  appreciated.  His  work 


frt 


and  ideas  lie  behind  many  breathtaking  piece-  that  were  not  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  pioneered  diamond-setting  techniques  that 
led  to  ,i  finesse  usually  associated  only  with  Edwardian  work. 

Massin  was  born  in  1  iege  in  1829  and,  inspired  by  a  friend's 
tiepin  finely  modeled  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  was  apprenticed  toa 
jeweler  in  his  hometown  when  he  was  nl\  twelve  years  old.  In 
1851,  he  ventured  from  the  hinterlands  ol  Belgium  to  Paris, 
where  his  provincial  training  proved  invaluable.  Massin  had 
acquired  an  all-around  skill  and  could  design,  mount,  set,  polish, 
and  sometimes  engrave.  He  was  also  good  at  sketching,  some- 
thing that  was  in  that  day  uncommon  in  the  jewelry  trade,  and  his 
talent  did  not  go  unnoticed,  even  it  it  had  little  scope  in  the  mas- 
sive floral  ornaments  popular  at  the 

Though  English  jewelry  was  then  <  <ignee  man 


Diamonds  and  pearls  to  be  found  m  London.  ( clockwise:  Bow  brooch  (S.  ).  Phillips  Ltd.  ),  daisy  / 
(Hancocks  &  Co.  Ltd.);  spray  brooch  and  earrings  1 1  larvey  &  ( tore);  pansy  brooch  (Hancoi  I 

rose  pendant  (N.  Bloom  &  Son  1  td.  I;  pendant  with  green  enameled  ivy  leaves  (Hana 
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IN  PARIS  BETWEEN  1850  AND  1870, 

HEAVY  SPRAYS  OF  DIAMOND  FLOWERS  WERE  SEEN  EVERYWHERE. 


;  FINEST  CREATED  BY  OSCAR  MASS1N. 
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.  erv  heaw  —it  was  in  England 
thar.  M.isMn  believed,  he  could  best  improve  his  skills.  Alter 
helping  another  jeweler  finish  a  c  the  empress,  he  spent  .1 

nd  a  half  in  London  studying  English  techniques.  Whatever 
else  he  learned  while  abroad,  no  one  could  ever  say  he  picked  up 
their  proverbial  heaviness.  The  visit  proved  an  inspiration,  for 
when  he  returned  to  Pari-,  he  began  creating  the  magically  light, 
trickling  spravs  that  were  to  make  him  famous. 

ass  in  had  a  hew  ire  tun,;  wa>  with  flowers  and  diamonds: 
his  blossoms  and  branches  were  lighter,  livelier,  and 
more   fluid   th  rhers'.   Kiev    showed   his 

observation  of  plants,  with  an  understanding  of  struc- 
_  ture  and  movement.  In  the  lal 
^nsational  three-dimensional  flower  heads  that  brought  Ins 
elegant  irises  and  gladioli  to  life.  Bv  1863,  his  reputation  was  sin  h 
that  Tiffany's  ottered  him  a  job  in  New  York;  but  he  preferred  to 
stav  in  Paris  and  set  up  on  his  own  tor  the  first  rime.  I  hat  ame 
year  he  conceived  his  beloved  eglantine  the  wild-rose  I  1 
with  heart-shaped  petals  so  p.  ipular  that  he  went  <  >n  making  H  l<  a 
well  over  twenty  years. 

Massin's  exquisite  spra\s  were  loved  for  their  I  their  crisp 

^nish,  and  their  majestic  tin  ivement.  I  he  leaves  and  ri<  h 
Iv  clustered  petals  had  a  special  depth  and  brillian<  e.  I  le 
perfected  a  rhythmic  tumbling  1  if  slithering  dianv  ail  ri 
lets  jn  a  style  known  as  en  pampilles,  b\  setting  dewdn  ips  1  it  dia 
monds  on  a  very  fine  knife  wire  o  that  they  looked  like 

little  streams  of  water  falling  from  thi  H)  add  more  move- 

ment and  realism,   he  often  set  his  bouquets  with  sprin: 
mobile  parts.  Always  searching  tor  improvements,  he  introduced 
a  new,  flexible  stem  rl  rnament  supple  no 

matter  how  ir  was  weighted  th  gems. 

Besides  his  work  with  (lowers,  Massin  made  diamond  li  :ards, 
butterflies,  and  bugs  in  the  fashion  of  tin-  time  and  transformed 
diamond  knots,  bows,  aigrettes,  and  feathers.  Wispy,  splayed 
plumes  of  gems  rippled  gentl  m  a  hodio  'til. ill 

gown,  while  aigrettes  were  often  finished  with  .1  flourish  of  real 
bird-of-paradise  feathers.  Massm  alsi  >  turned  his  hand  t<  1  making 
large  diamond  dro|  mobility  that  lit  up 

rhe  whole  face  of  the  wearer  with  their  glittering,  shimmering 
movement.  They  were  so  expensive,  however,  that  Baugrand, 
rhe  court  jewelers,  cauti  ;reed  to  try  only  one  pair  in  theii 

shop.   Before  rhe  day  was  over  they  wen  1  Ins  were 

received  tor  fifteen  more  pairs. 

Massin's  flawlessly  nal  »uld  not  h<  lp  influen<  - 

ing  and  inspiring  other  Frencl  lers  of  th<  '  mpire, 

justasthey  thrilled  the  public,  Empn  IH67, 


c 


while  visiting  the  Exposition  I  Iniverselle  in  Pans,  she  noticed  a 
spray  of  lilac  blossoms  entirely  in  diamonds,  made  by  Lion  Rou- 
venat.  I  he  emperor  bought  it  for  her  for  25,000  francs.  It  was  the 
first  ill  diamond  lilac,  though  lacking,  perhaps,  some  ot  the 
1  harm  ot  Mellerio'spmk  enameled  spray.  Rouvenat  also  showed  a 
diamond  tiai  a  that  he  had  designed  in  the  form  of  live  intertwined 

flowers. 

In  hei  I'  aidness  foi  elaborate  flowers  in  diamonds,  Eugenie  was 
following  a  fashion  set  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Empress 
losephme.  Plant  collecting  in  remote  pails  of  the  world  had 
mi  a  mania  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  flowers  nevei 
before  seen  in  Europe  be<  ame  the  subje<  t  of  exquisite  botanical 
watercolors  and  prints,  icxtilcs,  wallpapers,  and  jewels. 
losephme  kept  a  much  admired  and  envied  garden  at  Malmaison, 
where  sin-  nurtured  exoti<    varieties,  Parma  violets  and  roses 

among  them.    II  she  was  mad  about   hei   plants,   her  craving  lor 

jeweli       trollable;  inevitably  she  combined  the  two  pas 

sums,  li  goes  without  saying  that  she  indulged  them  on  the  impe- 
rial .cale.  In  1807,  i!  oc<  urred  to  hei  to  incorporate  a  garland  of 
hydrangeas  in  a  diamond  parure  that  was  a  forerunner  of  the  gn  il 

(  leat S  "i   the  Se<  olid  I  'lupin 

I  In  flowei  gems  of  the  eighteenth  1  1  i.nnv  had  been  flat,  twi  1 
dimensional,  almosl  abstract,  like-  a  child's  drawing  ot 
flowei   heads.   Now  realism  began  to  take  hold.  Soon, 
heavv  sprays  of  diamond  flowers  wi  re  si  en  everywhi  r< 


pil I  01  sewn  n  1  fa  ,1  in  mable  <  0,1  nines      at   tin    bosom,  on  the 

shoulders.  By  mid<  <  niury ,  headdresses  framed  the  face  with 
jeweled  flow<  1  and  leaves  growing  upward  from  two  points  al  ••  1 
il,.   .  ars  to  meet  over  the  forehead,  h  was  in  this  fertile  atmo 

pin  re  ot  luxury,  ted  by  a  delight  in  botany,  that  the  naturalistic 

jewel  blossomed  in  its  fullest  beauty  at  the  hands  of  Oscar  Massm 
and  his  colleagues     Mellerio,  Rouvenat,  I  immonier,  Bouchei 
1  hi,  1 1  mtenay     nil  many  oth<  1 

Massin's  a<  hievement  was  without  parallel  before  or  since.  I  he 

.  I,,    ,,„,..  m-  1,1  ot  the  IHHOs  and  I    9      had  m  1  patience 

wiili     lavish  c  opying  ot  nature;  and  H  is  true,  of  (  oinse,  that  the 

effort  io  .  an  h  fleeting  ments  of  perfei  1 pn  »dui  1  d   iom< 

thing  quite  unreal.  The  lifework  ot  the  greal  jewelers  o\  th' 
ond  I  mpire  was  undone  by  the  spun  of  Impressionism  and  an 
nouveau.  Around  1900,  a  critic  put  it  in  what,  by  then,  eemedil 
place:  "Crud<  masses  ot  naturalists  flowers  are  really  of  no 
account  whatever,  for  a  bouquet  of  diamonds  can  nevei  have  the 
,  xquisite  charm  of  a  fresh,  sweet-smelling  bunch  ot  real  blos- 
soms." Massm,  Mellerio,  and  I  mpres  I  ugenie  would  have 
hi  1  itherwisi    and  so  may  we. 

A  shopping  guide  appears  on  page  1 15. 


Daxxling  diamonds  from  London  /.  rclfj  kwis   from  top  right:  Spray  brooch  with  flower  en  tremblant  (M.  Hakim);  spray 

brooch  with  detachable  clusters  (N.  Bloom  &  Son  Ltd.);  pendeni  wrings  CM.  Hakim);  dropearrings  (N   Bloom  1 '    on  I  id  ) 

Center:  Floral  neclda  I   PhillipsLtd.)  brooch  with  flowers  en  tremblant  (S.  )   Phillips  Ltd.) 
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ERFORMING 
THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


NINE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TOP 
PRACTITIONERS 
DISCUSS  THE  ART  OF  THE 
CONCIERGE 

Ifi  LEON  HARRIS    PI  IOTO(  .RAH  IS  l',Y  ERK   FEINBLA1  I 


"Nonsense!"  sm  irts  .1 
nni 
tirst     transatlantic      Hi|> 
led    the    liit 
World  War.  "No  Zurich 
com  iiiiv  ,  1  iuld  be  the 
I      '    It's, is  impossible  ;is 
tin-  best  sym| 
11 1  ;  in  '   im  innal  i  01  thi 
best  ballcl  being  in  Bui 
fah  1.   (  )nly   in  ;i   maji  u 
capital      I', 11  is,    Lon- 
don,  Rome     ( .in   the 
1  ntire  range  ol    <  gifted 
com  hi"'' .  abilities  be 
hilly  te  ited." 

(  )  j.  11. im  1    .11  the  very 
1   I     make  no  mil  taki 

But   witli  i  nni  ierges,  ;is 

witli   restaurants  and 

The   For  hotel   concierg*  lovers,  no  one  can  try  them  all     aRitzreg- 

world,"  states  ,1  Wall  St,.  n  parj  cannot  know  the  concierge  at 

chem,  "is  Albert  Ostertag,  ai  to  I     so  no  one  can  say  for  sun 

Baur  ,111  Lac.  I  spend  thirty  to  1  ,M\  best.  That  said,  the  voti  ol 

1  year  at  the  best  hotels  in  the  Fai  ■   ,,M\  most  demanding  trav- 

ind  Albert  has  no  peer."  to  the  slight,  prei  1  i<   head  con- 


■  ierge  ai  tin  I  lotel  Plaza  Athende,  in  Pai 

1  ii  1. lid    I  In. mil . 

I  1  •    Jays  a  wee! ,  <  !£rard,  dressed  in 
mufti,  arrives  at  tin-  I'la.a  AtheneY's  em- 

1    '  eiili.iiu  e,  on  the  Rue  I'm  h  <  adi  'i  . 
at  H:47  a.m.  I  le  ^>es  directly  to  the  I  ISI 

iiiiiit  1  In     111" 111  re  ;erved  fi  n  the  ex<  In 

sive  use  of  the  hotel's  chefs  de  service;  such 
tatus  is  no  less  impi  irtant  ti  1  a  hi  itel's  i  hej 
I  rea  ption  1  n  din  1  ti  w\  du  restaurant  than  a 
1. 1 1  dressing  room  is  to  tin  top  diva  at  the 
Mi  tn  ipi Ti, in  ( )pera  01  .1  pri\ ate  wash- 
n  H  >iii  is  to  a  (  ieneral  Motors  vice-pn  1 
dent.    Although   hi    entei     the  dressing 

room    as   "Mon  , nut     I  liiault,"    he   1 ! 

■  Hit ,  by  his  own  choice,  as  "Gerard"  ("It's 

simpll  r"),     'I'  itheil     in    a    mill'  nni       mm. 

flannel  tailcoat,  1  tossed  gold  keys  on  the 
lapels;  red  <  otton  twill  vest,  as  opposed  to 

ill'   1 1.1  In i' ui.il  white  |ni|ne. 

From  l>:00  A.M.  to  1:00  P.M.,  and  again 
In  mi    rt:00   P.M.    to  H:00   P.M.,    (  leiard    is 

hnsiei  than  .1  frantic  tradei  in  <  Im  ago's 
grain  pit.  But  even  as  he  holds  a  telephone 
toi  H  h  in  and  listens  toa  hotel  1  lieni  who 
wants  hei  hani Ibag  repaired  by  this  eve- 
ning while  Im-  is  marking  the  map  i>i  .<  1 
in-  ithei  '  In-lit,  (  u'-rard  remains  the  very 
modi  I  mid  mea  ure  1  >i  1  ool. 

1  'ill-,   a  dishi  in  ierge  will  tell 

you  that  nothing  is  impossible  Im  him," 
1  "  rard  ex|  'lain: ,   imi  n  ithing  hii  perfe(  1 1\ 

clippi    I  um   In  lie  with  his  left  index  I 

/  e/i    /  he  resourt  eful  l<  an  1  on  den  Brekel  on 
the  phone  at  the  Sheratori'Brussels  '  >pp 
The  beloved  Albert  Ostertag  in  the  garden  at 
the  Bam  au  I  a* .  Zuru  h. 
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■ 

small 

tion  for  a  client,  neither 

at  tb 

rant   in   Paris,   Taille- 

vent,   nor  ;mall, 

much  11  known 

one.    such   as   L'Ami 

Louis. 

"Both  [Taillevent's] 
lean-Claude  Vrinat  and 
[L'Ami  Louis's]  Pere 
Magnin  often  turn 
down  reservations  tor 
American-  even  it  the 
restaurant  i-  not  tullv 
booked.  They  could  sell 
out  almost  every  ni»ht 
in  the  season  just  to 
Americans.  Rut  they 
don't  want  to,  just  as  we 
don't  want  to  soil  out 
our  rooms  only  to 
Americans.  It  Ameri- 
cans heard  only  Ameri- 
can voices,  they  would 
stop  coming  here. " 

Although  Gerard  is 
secure  enough  in  his 
professionalism  to  ad- 
mit and  even  discuss  his 
failures,  he  is,  like  all 
top  concierges,  proud- 
est of  accomplishing  his 
most  challenging  as- 
signments, the  ones 
that  thoroughly  I 
his  imagination  and 
wide  c  ircle  of  conl 

"A  Paris  client  went 
on   a   Mediterranean   cruise  on   hi 
yacht,"  Gerard  reminisces  with  obvious 
pleasure,  "and  to  get  the  rest  he  wanted, 
he  ordered  that  his  ship's  radio  be  turned 
off  tor  the  entire  eruise.  1  lis  busines.1 
ciates  in  Paris  had  i  risis  involving 

millions  of  dollars  and  called  mi-  to 
was  absolutely  essential   to  reach   him 
quickly. 


J  he  graduate   Jean  ( lillet,  dm    t<  ui    ■  neral,  in  the  main  sitting  room  <"  the  I  Intel  Meurii  e,  P 


i  Mm  uiL'r  Albert  <  )stertag    in  Zurii  h,  re- 
memhers  an  equally  challenging  assign- 

■  in  .iw.e,  In  .in  the  A  1 1 1 1  i  ii  ui 
■(  In  ii  il  in  Lugano  and  sw<  ire  he  w<  mid  nev- 
er go  back,  bi  had  g<  itten  into  - 
fight  with  si  iiuc  i  .I  i  In-  i  a  Ik  i  students.  I  le 
c  .iiuc  here  ti  >  the  I  Intel  Baur  au  I  a<  and 
wanted  to  c  all  his  pa]  m  in  Anna  it  a.  I  le 


also  wanted  ti  i  work  hen    to  (  am  si  >me 

"Like  Simenon's  Inspectoi  Maigret,   I      m                 tuse  he  was  hungry, 

had,  with  Cartesian  logii  Lit  the          "I  too  spoke  to  his  father,  whom  I  did 

solution  to  the  problem  ,       not  know,  and  he  urged  me  n  >  ■■•>  i  tin   bi  ■ 

is  a  ham  radio  operator,  turn  to    i  hool.  I  set  th<   boy  to  work 

yacht  would  have  to  turn  on  ii  putting  stamps  on  letters  and  postcards 

into  port  tor  fuel.  He  kept  I  hanging  u|   room  keys,  and  I  listened 


yacht  on   its  published   fo 
within  twenty-four  hours  th< 
in»  to  enter  Piraeus,  the  port  o 
turned  on  its  radio.  Then  it  wa 
The  mndesr  and  universal! 


trouble    .it     ,(  In  ml.    Re<  ititiL,'  all  oi 

them  to  me  gave  him  a  chanci    to  calm 

Next  I  bought  him  a  big  mi  al    I '-, 

i  of  it,  he  was  ready  t<  i  g(  i  ba<  I    t(  i 

olsentl to  the  railroad  stain  >n 


in  <  mi  Pull    Ri  iyi  c  with  (in  iiil'Ii  mi  'i 
the  fare  ti  i  I  ugam  i.    I  hen  I  <  ailed  the 
chool,  and  I  called  his  fathei 

Americans  are  often  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  very  best  t  on<  ierge 
in  a  c  ity  plies  his  skills  for  sophist  i 
cated  local  citizens  as  well  asfoi  his  hotel's 
tran  ient  clients,  Foi  e>  ampli  ,  the  rich 
I  urghers  of  Brussels,  m  i  le  than  its  visi- 
tors, require  tickets  for  travel,  theater, 
music,  and  sports  events  and  often  get 
tin  an  tlrn  iugh  the  <  ity's  1 1  msummate  con 
c  ierge,  lean  van  den  Brekel,  at  thi  Shera- 
ton Brussels. 

I  he  witty,  self-c  onfident  pan,  like  ( ic- 
rard,  is  more  franl  about  his  mistakes  than 
most  meml  i  rs  of  his  (or  any)  profession. 
"Women's  liberation  ha  reached  Bel- 
gium, too,"  he  laughs,  "so  I  was  not  terri- 


u, 
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bly  surprised  when  for  the  first  time  the 
wife  of  a  distinguished  Brussels  business- 
man client  of  mine  called  one  afternoon  to 
say  she  required  a  room  for  herself  and  a 
friend  and  would  be  right  over.  When  she 
arrived  with  a  handsome  gentleman  I  did 
not  recognize,  I  handed  her  the  room  key. 
Almost  immediately  her  husband  tele- 
phoned, told  me  he  was  on  his  way  over 
with  a  friend,  and  requested  a  room.  He 
hung  up  the  phone  so  quickly  that  I  had  no 
time  to  try  to  stop  him.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  arrived  with  a  young  woman;  I  gave  him 
the  key,  and  they  went  to  their  room. 

The  next  hours  were  among  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  my  life.  1  felt  that 
if  the  two  couples  met,  I  would 
have  betrayed  their  confidence,  not  only 
in  me  but  also  in  the  hotel,  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  training  of  my  life. 

"I,  of  course,  did  not  leave  when  my 
tour  of  duty  for  the  day  ended.  I  waited. 
Finally,  after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  the 
businessman  client  and  his  lady  friend  left, 
and  I  could  go  home — at  least  two  years 
older  than  I  had  been  that  morning." 

Such  extramarital  naughtinesses  do  not 
take  up,  in  today's  permissive  society,  as 
much  of  the  concierge's  rime  and  talent  .is 
they  used  to  in  the  purportedly  more  moral 
times  past,  but  discretion — "tout  voir,  rien 
dire" — is  still  the  concierge's  first  law. 

"A  New  York  investment  banker  and 
his  wife  were  staying  with  us,  and  some 
unexpected  business  kept  him  here  in  Paris 
while  his  wife  went  on  down  to  the  Hotel 
du  Cap  to  begin  their  long-planned  holi- 
day," recalls  the  handsome,  white-pique- 
vested  Daniel  Roche,  head  concierge  of 
Paris's  Hotel  Meurice.  "After  three  days, 
the  banker  checked  out  to  join  her,  and 
later  rh.it  day  the  housekeeper  brought  me 
some  lacy  nylon  lady's  slippers,  [eft  in  their 
room.  Ordinarily,  I  would  have  sent  these 
to  the  wife's  home  address  in  New  York, 
bur  something  told  me  to  send  them 
instead  to  the  husband's  office.  A  month 
or  so  later,  1  received  from  his  office  an  en- 
velope wirh  no  note,  just  two  hundred- 
dollar  bills.  There  are  very  tew  certainties 
in  this  world,  bur  one  is  that  wo  man  pays 
two  hundred  dollars  tor  the  return  of  his 
wife's  slippers." 

If  such  relentless  discretion  is  rewarded 
in  the  conciergerie,  the  lack  of  it  is 
punished.  Pierre  Porte,  then  head  con- 
cierge of  the  Sheraton  Paris,  some  years 
ago  confessed  to  L'Express,  the  French 
counterpart  of  Time  magazine,  some  of  the 
least   savory    aspects  of   his  profession, 


including  the  providing 
of  call  girls  and  abor- 
tions as  well  as  the  exis- 
tence of  a  prostitution 
ring  run  by  concierges. 

Porte  was  thrown  out 
of  the  Union  Interna- 
tional des  Portiers  des 
Grands  Hotels — com- 
monly called  the  Clefs 
d'Or — for  his  indiscre- 
tion but  has  since  been 
readmitted.  "The  Clefs 
d'Or  pretends  that  its 
self-regulation  is  serious 
and  severe,"  sniffs  an 
expert  observer,  "but 
the  affaire  Porte  proves 
that  they  take  care  of 
their  own  like  any  other 
'old  boy'  organization. 
What  is  unacceptable  is 
nor  sin  but  the  public 
confession  of  sin." 

The  problems  presented  to  concierges      could  help  him.  I  said  I  would  be  delighted 


Number  one:  Gerard  Thiauh,  at  the  Plaza- Athenee,  Puns. 


and  got  him  two  good  sears.  When  he 
asked  me  how  1  had  managed  it,  1  of  course 
told  him  it  was  a  trade  secret." 

This  illustrates  that  the  important 
people  tor  a  concierge  to  know  are  not  the 
board  chairman  of  an  airline  or  the  star  of 
the  ballet  hut  the  tar  lowlier  people,  .it  the 
airline's  computer  or  the  theater's  box 
office,  who  have  the  real  power  to  deliver  a 
cancellation  ro  a  concierge  instead  of  to 


for  solution  reflect  a  Balzacian  variety  of 
human  desires,  foibles,  and  tears.  The  best 
concierges  often  act  as  hotel  guests' 
agents.  One  recalls  obtaining  and  sending 
an  artificial  leg  from  London  to  a  client  in 
Istanbul  (precise  measurements  are  essen- 
tial). Another  was  asked  to  send  a  live 
Shetland  pony  from  England  to  a  Moroc- 
can prince  (the  greatest  problems  are  not 
with  customs  officials  bur  with  the 
SP(  A).  Not  longago,  lose  Rabadan,  head  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  lisr. 
concierge  of  Paris's  Hotel  Intercontinen- 
tal, was  contacted  by  an  American  collec 
tor  of  Parisian  Belle  Epoquiana.  He 
wanted  Rabadan  to  find  and  send  him  a 
vespasienne,  one  of  the  street  urinals  once 
as  common  in  Pans  as  newsstands.  "  1  hat 
was  easy,"  Rabadan  s,i\s;  all  he  had  to  do 
was  know  whom  ro  call  at  city  hall.  One 
request  almost  stumped  him,  though:  get- 
ting three  thousand  white  roses  sent  from 
Paris  to  C  'airo,  from  an  Egyptian  client  to 
his  wile     in  only  twenty-four  hours! 

In   order   ro   obtain   tickets     airplane, 
opera,  prizefight,  Broadway,  Wimbledon, 
World  Series      that  are  "sold  out,"  a  con 
cierge  must  have  sources  that  are  at  once 


A 


poker  face,  the  ability  to  show 
interest  but  never  surprise,  let 
.alone  disapproval,  is  a  sine  qua 
non  tor  the  concierge.  "I  was  tested  in  this 
regard,"  recalls ( 'laudc  Laine,  conciergeol 
Paris's  Hotel  Ie  Bristol,  "when  a  French 
guest  in  the  hotel  asked  me  ro  keep  in  our 
sate  a  box  containing  his  wile's  ashes.  I  Ie 
would  take  the  box  out.  speak  words  of 
affection  to  it,  sometimes  take  it  to  his 
room,  and  then  return  it  to  the  sate. 

1  here  is  no  other  subject  not  sex,  not 
religion,  not  politics  about  which  all 
concierges  are  mote  reluctant  to  talk  than 
that  ot  tipping  it  is  general  knowledge 
certain  and  secret.  "One  Ja\  I  received  a  that,  in  France,  about  50  percent  of  the 
telephone  call  from  Siegfried  Palm,  who  concierge's  income  derives  from  his  hotel 
was  then  the  Intendant  |boss|  of  WWr  Per-      salary,  2^  percent  from  tips,  and  25  per- 


hn's   Deutsche   Opcr,"   recounts   Willi 
Ruof,   the  rtici  ot  Berlin's  Bristol- 

Kempinski.  "He  absolutely  had  ro  have 

two  sears  tor  a  foreign  head  ot  state  and 
couldn't  get  them  in  his  own  opera  house, 


cent  from  commissions  paid  ro  him  by  the 
car  and-ch. uitteur,  travel,  and* 
cies  he  uses.  G   rard  Thiault,  like  hi 
leagues   in  insists  piously, 

"Tipping  is  absolui  ■  ■  We 


so  he  wondered  if  there  was  am  chance  I      are  bete  to  ; 


THE  FIRST  LAW  IS  DISCRETION: "TOUT  VOIR 
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Despite  such  protestations,  concierges 
all  admit  off  the  record  that  tippers  get  bet- 
ter service.  How  much  should  you  tip?  If 
you  use  the  concierge's  services  minimal- 
ly— two  restaurant  reservations  and  one 
change  of  airline  tickets,  for  exam- 
ple— fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  is  about 
right.  That  is  five  to  ten  dollars  per  service, 
and  it  is  worth  several  times  that  to  be 
relieved  of  the  need  to  wait  in  line  at  the 
airline  office,  not  to  speak  of  being  saved 
taxi  fares  and  time.  For  more  help  there 
should  be  proportionally  more  tip. 

How  the  tips  are  divided  among  mem- 
bers of  Gerard's  equipe  is  as  carefully 
guarded  a  secret  and  as  ulcer  making  a  mat- 
ter as  how  partners  in  a  great  Wall  Street 
law  firm  such  as  Cravath  cut  up  the  cake. 
"For  us  to  have  three  cone  ierges  here  at  the 
desk  at  peak  moments,  it  takes  an  equipe  of 
eleven,  given  days  off,  holidays,  and  such. 
That  is  why  American  hotel  owners  who 
pretend  to  have  a  concierge — one  person 
only — in  fact  do  not,  because  a  real  equipe 
is  too  expensive,"  Gerard  explains. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States 
shows  signs  of  changing.  Right  now,  the 
American  branch  of  the  Clefs  d'Or  has 
only  eighty-three  members.  But,  says  its 
former  president,  the  concierge  of  Bos- 
ton's Ritz  Carlton,  E.  L.  Ferguson,  "more 
and  more  American  hotels  are  finding  it  is 
good  business  to  have  a  serious,  qualified 
concierge  with  a  sufficient  staff  to  serve 
the  clients  properly.  I  don't  mean  the 
hundreds  of  so-called  concierges — often 
very  pretty  women  with  lovely  figures  who 
only  pass  out  maps.  I  mean  trained,  quali- 
fied men  and  women  who  offer  the  same 
serious  services  as  members  of  the  Clefs 
d'Or  in  Europe. "  Nothing  would  speed  the 
proliferation  of  concierges  more  than 
clients'  familiarity  with  those  services. 
Once  sampled,  they  become  addictive. 

The  doyen  oi  the  world's  concierges 
is  no  longer  a  concierge.  Jean  Gil- 
let,  for  many  years  the  superb  head 
concierge  of  Paris's  Hotel  Meurice,  is  now 
its directeur -general.  Still,  the  conciergerie  is 
in  Gillet's  genes — he  is  the  son  of  Ferdi- 
nand Gillet,  who  was  concierge  of  the 
Hotel  Scribe  in  those  years  before  World 
War  II  when  independent  entrepreneurs 
often  paid  for  the  position  and  paid  and 
controlled  all  the  hotel's  uniformed  help. 
"My  father  had  forty  employees  at  the 
Scribe.  In  those  days  one  went  to  work  at 

Opposie:  Jose  Rabadan,  at  Hotel  Interconti' 
nental,  Paris. 


the  age  of  twelve.  One  worked  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  no  salary  and  even  had  to 
share  one's  tips  with  the  concierge.  In 
Switzerland  and  Paris,  I  worked  up  every 
step  of  the  ladder — groom,  chasseur,  wint- 
rier, liftier,  pastier,  bagagiste,  huissier — as 
did  Walter  Freytag  [at  Munich's  Baye- 
rischer  Hof  ],  Renzo  Chiaranda  [at  Rome's 
Grand  Hotel],  Paul  Krarup  [at  Copenha- 
gen's Hotel  d'Angleterre],  and  Jesus  Sar- 
rionandia  [at  Madrid's  Ritz]. 

Nowadays,  of  course,  that's  impos- 
sible. By  French  law,  no  one 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  can 
work,  and  young  people  today  will  simply 
not  accept  the  terribly  slow  promotion  and 
low  pay  that  seemed  natural  to  my  genera- 


thin«- 


■ 


main  h<  >ti 

the  guest  is  no  longei 
the  number  ol  his  : 

the  concierge.  People  will  .  need  a 

broken  heel  fixed  on  Sunday  or  a  lost  con- 
tact lens  replaced,  and  even  the  computers 
not  yet  invented  will  not  handle  that." 

Gerard  Thiault  is  less  sanguine  about 
learning  in  a  school  how  to  be  a  concierge. 
"Nine  months  [the  duration  oi  the  com- 
plete course]  may  be  enough  to  make  a 
baby,  but  not  a  concierge,"  he  intones, 
adjusting  his  spectacles.  "Tricks,  short 
cuts  are  not  what  makes  a  concierge." 

Real  luxury  is  usually  not  something 
enormous.  It  is,  instead,  an  endless  accu- 
mulation of  tiny  things,  each  of  which 


Willi  Ruof,  ( )hefportier,  with  a  Wagenmeister  at  the  BristoUKempinski,  Berlin. 


tion.  It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  get  young 
people  into  the  conciergerie  nowadays  even 
though  we  start  them  at  tour  thousand 
francs  per  month." 

Oxer  the  next  ten  years,  the  reporter 
wonders,  will  not  the  concierge,  as  many 
predict,  disappear  completely,  as  he  al- 
ready has,  ironically  enough,  in  such 
hotels  as  Gillet's  alma  mater,  the  S<  ribe? 

"Quite  the  opposite,"  smiles  the  assid 
uously  good-natured,  moon-faced  Culler, 
"and  for  two  reasons.  First,  both  here  in 
Paris  and  in  New  York  also,  the  Clefs  d'Or 
has  waited  a  concierges  school,  named  for 
my  father,  a  founder  of  theClefsd'Or.  Halt 
of  the  students  will  be  young  women. 

"Second,  1  sincerely  believe  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  reception  will  disappear  and 
that   the  concierge  will  then  do  every 


makes  lite  just  .1  little  bit  more  comfort- 
able, beautiful,  sate,  altogether  pleasant 
er.  Thai  is  the  province  of  the  concierge. 
When  you  give  your  postcards  and  let- 
ters to  a  concierge  at  Paris's  Ritz,  Crillon, 
Bristol,  or  Meurice,  the  postage  is  put  on 
by  machine.  It  is  undeniably  the  fastest 
and  easiest  way.  When  you  give  your  post- 
cards and  letters  to  Gerard  and  his  equipe  at 
the  Plaza-Athenee,  a  colorful  postage 
stamp  is  affixed  to  each.  Asked  whether 
this  is  not  slower,  more  time-consuming, 
more  difficult,  than  a  postage  meter, 
Gerard  smiles,  "Of  course,  but  it  is  a  little 
nicei 


Leon  Harris,  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
magazine,  'h  to  know  the  con- 

cierge 


I  WAS  LIKE  SIMENON'S  INSPECTOR  MAIGRET-C 
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CERTAIN  SHADE 

GREEN 


Todmans  have  extraordinary  eyes  when  it  comes  t<  i 
choosing,"  says  David  McFadden,  curati  i  i  itive 

arts  at  the  c  looper-Hewitt  Museum,  .is  he  reflects  on  the 
recent  donation  of  seventy-six  pieces  of  American  art 
pottery  by  the  New  Yorkers  Marc  ia  and  Bill  C  )<  k  dman 
"Their  collection  is  marvelous  in  that  the  selection  of  indi\  idual 
works  has  been  so  conscientious." 

How  in  a  mere  nine  years  the  (  collectii  n  was  formed 

and  came  to  be  installed  at  tl  H       ct  is  a  tale  with  a  son 

of  happy  inevitability.  It  begins  with  M  u  dman's  <  hild 

hood  memory  of  a  certain  shade  of  green  and  r  u  es  aheai  I  t<  i  tin- 
couple's  chance  encounter  with  Todd  Volpe,  .1  dealer  in  Ameri 
can  ceramics.  For  the  Goodmans,  the  story  I  liscovery  md 

delight;  for  Volpe,  the  Goodmans  were  dream  collectors  who 
gave  him  carte  blanche  to  acquire  th<  es  he  <  1  >uld  un<  ov- 

er. It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  thi       Hi    tibl<       Ameri 
can  art  pottery — have  until  fairly  r<  li  ;ati   I  to  a 

threshold  position  in  the  decorative 

Art  pottery  has  an  illustrious  tradition,  particularly   in  the 
Orient,  where  glazed  and  d  I  porcelains  havi   been  pro 

duced  since  the  seventh  century     1  hi   1  wares  were  the  in  pira 


tion  for  European  0  impanies  like  Delfl  and  Meissen,  whose  pol 
ters' art  reached  a  state  of  high  refinement  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  but  until  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
American  ceramics  remained  foi  the  most  pari  rustic  and  utilitar- 
ian At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  Ameri- 
can potters  wi  ibarrassed  at  theii  poor  showing  next  to  Euro- 
pean and  1  Oriental  examples.  The  Americans  who  took  up  the 
challenge  initiated  the  Amerii  an  an  pottery  movement,  and  the 

golden  age  that  ensued  lasted  from  the   1890s  tO  the   1920s.   At 

times  over  a  hundred  potteries  throughout  the  United  States  were 
inv<  lived 

Many  potteries  wen-  founded  by  women  who  had  begun  as 
a  ma  ten  1  (  hma  painters  and  evolved  into  professional  ceramists. 
Mary  I  ouise  M<  Laughlin  ol  (  in<  innati,  an  abundantly  talented 
amateur,  was  the  fust  to  understand  and  execute  the  French  tech 
nique  of  underglaze  decoration  that  came  to  be  known  in  Amei 

n  a  a  ,  "(    11 1.  11  mat  i  I  iinoges."  It  utilized  slip,  a  Ik  pud  I  lay  (  ol(  ned 

with  oxidi   ,  much  as  an  artist  uses  paint.  Slip  was  applied  with  a 

brush  to  1  reati  ai age  in  slight  relief.  I  hen  the  pie<  e  was  fired 

with  .i  tran  ipan  nt  shiny  glaze,  whi<  h  gave  a  painterly  effe<  t. 
It  was  t hi  establishment  in  1880  of  the  Rookwoi  »<l  Pottery,  in 


THE  HAPPY  COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN  TWO  COLLECTORS  AND  AN  ART  DEALER 
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Green  glaze  vase  with  buttress  handles  {ca,  1905—10),  from  Teco  Pottery,  Terra  ( 'otta,  Illinois.  I 

influenced  by  the  contemporaneous  Prairie  school  oj  Frank  Lloyd  \X  i 
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Whne  dove  with  winged-moss  orchids  set  o/j  I  ird  glaze  vase,  made  by  ( )harks  Dibowski 

Pottery,  in  (  iti,  (  )/i(„,  u/fiere  t/^  c/^^  u,as  particularly  rich 


in  /894  "i  the  pioneering  Rookwood 
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Cincinnati,  by  Maria  Longworth  Nichols  Storer  that  really 
launched  the  movement,  though.  Nichols  more  or  less  co-opted 
McLaughlin's  underglaze  technique,  executing  it  with  a  talented 
staff  of  artist-decorators  who  signed  their  unique  works.  A  Japa- 
nese, Kataro  Shirayamadani,  was  brought  to  Rookwood,  where 
for  decades  he  created  exquisite  Oriental  wares. 

In  keeping  with  Victorian  tastes,  Rookwood  pots  were  deco- 
rated with  native  flora  and  fauna  mingled  with  such japonaiserie 
as  plum  blossoms,  water  lilies,  carp,  even  an  occasional  dra- 
gon. Most  of  these  were  rendered  by  Shirayamadani,  but  one  of 
the  most  charming  pieces  in  the  Goodman  collection  is  a  vase 
by  Nichols  herself  on  which  a  dragon  encircles  the  neck  over  a 
fan-shaped  cartouche  painted  with  cattails  and  marsh  birds. 

The  Goodman  collection 
contains  twenty-eight  early 
signed  Rookwood  pieces 
made  before  about  1913, 
when  economic  pressures 
forced  it  into  production  of 
mass-produced  molded  ware. 
There  are  also  rarities  from 
every  other  important  potter 
working  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.  These  pieces  re- 
flect the  influence  of  both 
French  art  nouveau  and  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement. 
The  painterly  image  receded 
in  favor  of  stylized  design  re- 
lated to  the  sophisticated 
poster  art  of  the  day,  and  the 
glaze  as  an  organic  textural 
presence  assumed  tremen- 
dous importance. 

Much  of  the  groundwork 
for  glaze  experimentation 
had  been  laid  in  the  1880s 
and  1890s.  At  the  Chelsea 
Keramic  Art  Works,  near 
Boston,  the  potter  Hugh 
Robertson  pursued  the 
Oriental  sang  de  boeuj  (ox- 
blood)  glaze  to  the  point  of 
obsession.  He  also  developed 
a  volcanic  glaze  with  the  look 
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An  Arts  and  Crafts  vase  with  carved,  typically  geometric  design — a 

protest  against  organic,  floral  motifs — made  r/j  I  lanna  Tint, 

ca.  J908-I5.  at  the  Marblehead  Pottery,  Massachusetts. 


of  molten  lava  and  achieved  his  greatest  commercial  success  with 
a  distinctive  Oriental  crackle  glaze.  Mary  Chase  Perry,  a  founder 
of  the  Pewabic  Pottery,  in  Detroit,  achieved  an  iridescent  "Egyp- 
tian blue"  glaze,  and  Adelaide  Alsop  Robineau  produced  the 
movement's  finest  crystalline  high-fired  porcelain.  The  work  of 
these  innovators  is,  however,  less  well  known  than  the  more 
commercial  products  ot  Fulper,  in  New  Jersey,  distinguished  by 
fiery  flamhe  glazes,  and  the  cool  green  mar  "cucumber  skin"  glazes 
of  the  Grueby  Pottery,  of  Boston. 

It  was  this  very  green  that  fascinated  the  young  Marcia  Good- 
man. "I  played  the  piano  seriously  from  rhe  age  of  two,"  she 
explains,  "and  studied  with  a  formidable  German  woman  on 
West  Seventy-ninth  Street.  Her  house  was  filled  with  dark  furni- 
ture and  busts  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms.  On  the  tables 

there  were  glorious  green 
vases,  but  it  was  many  years 
before  1  found  out  that  they 
were  Grueby  pots." 

In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the 
Goodmans  married,  in  1967, 
th.u  their  interest  began  to 
focus  on  pottery,  bill  C  iooi.1 
man  is  vice  president  of  the 
Grow  Tunneling  Corpora- 
tion, which  worked  on  the 
Brooklyn  Battery  Tunnel  in 
the  late  torties  and  built  a 
number  of  New  York  subway 
tunnels  in  the  twenties.  He 
had  been  a  collector  of  pre- 
Columbian  and  African  art, 
while  Marcia  had  been  accu- 
mulating objects  eclectically 
since  her  teens.  When  the 
Goodmans  married,  they 
bought  a  farm  near  Monticel- 
lo,  New  York,  and  started  to 
fill  the  three  houses  on  the 
property  with  Victorian  and 
?  '  ley  furniture  from  coun- 
try shops  and  auctions. 

"One  day,"  Marcia  recalls, 
"1  noticed  a  green  ceramic 
plant-stand  base  that  re- 
minded mi  in  my 


Antheriums  sh 


mall  s<  ale  of  this  vase  with  oxblood  glaze.  Probably  made  by  Joseph  Bailey,  Sr.  ,  it  was  designed  by  Roohwood  for  the 
I  ^position  '  hiverselle  in  Paris  in  IWI 
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twenty-two  dollars  and  was  a  'Weller.'  Again,  it  was  years  before 
we  found  out  that  Weller  was  a  large  art  pottery  in  Ohio." 

At  this  time,  the  late  1960s,  little  serious  research  had  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  American  art 
pottery  since  Edwin  Atlee  Barber's  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  of  the  United  States,  of  1893. 
From  1901  to  1916,  while  Barber  was  cura- 
tor and  then  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
(now  Philadelphia)  Museum,  he  built  up  a 
considerable  collection  by  buying  directly 
from  makers  and  manufacturers.  Al- 
though a  number  of  other  good  public  col- 
lections have  been — and  are  being — 
formed,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
the  subject  remains  fairly  obscure  to  all  but 
a  handful  of  avant-garde  collectors.  In 
1983,  some  of  these  collectors  began  to 
meet  one  another  for  the  first  time  with 
the  formation  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Arts  Society.  Bill  Goodman  is  its  presi- 
dent. It  is  from  this  perspective  that  he  and 
Marcia  now  look  back  and  smile  at  their 
initial  collecting  efforts. 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  Goodmans 
began  to  acquire  pottery  by  mail  from  a 
Texas  dealer  who  advertised  in  a  trade 
magazine.  "We  spent  $  100  to  $  1 25  t<  »ps,"  s,i\  s  Marc  ia.  "The  deal- 
er sent  us  Polaroids  and  then  we'd  order — the  pots  were  always 
better  than  the  picture.  They  weren't  great  pieces,  mainly  Weller 
and  Roseville,  but  interesting.  We  knew  no  other  collectors." 

In  1976  Todd  Volpe  and  his  cousin  Vance  |ordan  opened  the 
Jordan-Volpe  Gallery,  in  SoHo,  sensing  a  market  in  American 
Arts  and  Crafts  furniture,  paintings,  and  ceramics.  When  he  was 
an  art-history  student,  Volpe  catalogued  the  Brooklyn  Museum's 
collection  of  American  art  pottery.  He  also  wrote  a  study  of  the 
Oriental  influences  on  American  art  pottery.  The  gallery  com- 
mitted itself  to  mounting  museum-quality  shows  that  emphasized 
the  unique  studio  pieces.  "As  a  result,"  says  Volpe,  "many  fine 
pieces  began  to  come  my  way." 

When  the  Goodmans  came  to  the  gallery  tor  the  hr>r  nine,  it 
was  to  buy  mission  furniture.  They  were  stunned  to  find  Mich 
unusual  examples  of  art  pottery.  "When  we  told  Todd  that  day 
about  our  collecting,"  Marcia  recalls,  "he  said,  How  interesting. 
Let  me  show  you  what  I  have,'  and  I  said,  'Well,  you  know,  I'm 
only  interested  in  green' — shows  you  how  naive  we  were — auA 
Todd  said,  'All  right,  1  have  some  green.'  He  showed  us  some 


The  Goodmans,  front,  and  Todd  Volpe 


Grueby  pieces  with  the  unmistakable  mat  green  glaze,  and  I  went 

crazy.  But  we  didn't  buy  anything  that  day." 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  the  relationship,"  continues  Bill. 
"A  week  later  we  went  back.  The  chemis- 
try was  good  and  we  felt  we  had  found 
someone  very  knowledgeable  who  be- 
lieved that  the  work  was  important — not 
junk.  He  later  started  coming  to  the  apart- 
ment with  sacks  of  pottery.  And  we  started 
seriously  changing  our  tastes." 

"It  was  a  very  meaningful  process,"  says 
Marcia.  "And  it  was  mutual.  Often  Todd 
would  come  with  eight  pieces  and  none 
would  interest  us.  One  night  he  came  up 
and  said,  'Forget  the  Grueby  pot  you  have. 
1  have  the  quintessential  Grueby.'  It  was 
the  daisy  vase.  Gorgeous!" 

Volpe  considers  the  sixteen-and-a-half- 
inch  vase,  with  its  subtle  collar  decoration 
of  yellow  and  ivory  daisies,  a  masterpiece. 
Though  similar  ones  were  selling  tor  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  he  bought  it  from  a  pri- 
vate dealer  for  $5,000.  (Its  value,  he  says, 
has  since  tripled.)  "I  gave  the  Goodmans 
first  refusal,"  he  says.  "Their  reaction  ver- 
ified my  decision.  The  relationship  helped 

to  keep  me  on  the  right  track.  They  supported  my  own  growth  and 

awareness.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  buying  some  of  the  best 

pieces  out  of  the  gallery  shows." 


B 


v  then  the  Goodmans  had  discovered  decorated  tiles, 
which  many  commercial  potteries  produced  as  architec- 
tural ornaments  for  fireplaces,  bathrooms,  stoves,  floors, 
[walls,  and  furniture.  Many  were  molded  or  painted  with 
naive  images  of  animals  and  flowers,  likechildren's-book 
illustrations.  Others  had  stylized  motifs  or  classical  portraits. 

"One  night,"  says  Bill,  "Todd  called  and  said  a  mansion  in 
Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  was  being  gutted  and  was  tull  of  cus- 
tom-made Grueby  tiles.  We  had  a  chance ot  buying  the  lot. "The 
mansion  was  Dreamwold,  built  aro-  d  190^  by  Thomas  Lawson, 
a  copper  magnate.  Since  it  was  to  be  turned  into  condominiums, 
the  family  might  consider  a  price  tor  the  sale  oi  all  the  tiles. 
Among  them  were  several  elaborate  mantel  friezes  as  well  as  tiles 
from  the  kitchen  and  bathrooms.  Through  Volpe,  a  deal  was 
struck  at  $35,000  for  the  lot 

"The  Goodmans  immediately  wenl 
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lv  take  a  while  to  build  up  to," 
Yolpe  says.  "They  looked  tor 
high  aesthetic  accomplish- 
ment in  which  a  balance  of 
term,  glazes,  and  decorations 
all  worked  together."  As  i 
case  in  point  he  cites  a  mag- 
nificent Weller  vase  made  in 
1902  and  decorated  with  the 
speckled  iridescent  glaze 
known  aN  Sicardo  (after  its 
inventor,  Jacques  Sicard).  It 
is  extremely  rare  fot  its  size 
(over  twenty-five  inches 
high)  and  scarcity  (only 
twenty  were  made).  And  al- 
though the  vase  form  is  Tradi- 
tional, the  iris  decoration  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican art  nouveau.  Even  rarer,  and  easily  rlie  m 
form  in  the  collection,  is  a  Tiffany  "tern  frond"  vase  that,  il  nam< 
notwithstanding,  resembles  an  oc  topus  performing  a  graceful  port 
de  bras. 

When  the  collection  was  exhibited  publicly  for  the  first  tim<  .it 
the  Cooper-Hewitt,   in  November   1984,   many  peopli    al   the 
opening  were  struck  by  the  modernity  of  the  pieces.  Ida  Appli 
broog,  a  painter  friend  of  the  Goodmans',  commented,  "I  hi  |    I 
could  have  been  made  yesterday,  and  the  tiles  looked  like  watei 
colors  on  paper.    The  glazes  reminded  me  of  what  young  potti  rs 
are  doing  today."  David  McFadden  agrees  that  the  Fulper  pi< 
particularly,  characterized  by  pure  experimentation  with  glazes, 
are  among  the  works  that  contemporary  potters  identify  with. 
Even  more  contemporary  and  provocative  are  th<     ipeckled, 
"crumpled"  pots  ofG<  orge  Ohr,  "the  ma  I  pottei  of  Biloxi." 

Of  the  several  scenic  vases  in  the  (  Joodman  i  ollei 
tion,   those  by  Edward  Timothy   Hurley  at   Kook- 
wood  are  panic  ularl  His  large  "Teepee"  vase 

of  1909,  depicting  an  Indian  em  ampment,  is  rare 
on  several  count    firsi    for  iti  |  linterl'  technique, 
in  the  moody,  silhouette  style  of  the  pin  ioni  A  ;;then,  foi 

the  inclusion  of  human  figures  and  habitations;  last,  tor  the  mas- 
f  the  semitransparent  vellum  glaze. 
The  Goodmans  bought  the  "Te<  ;  theby's  au< 

tion  in  1981  for  $13,000,  a  record  foi  Volpedidthe 

ding  against  several  Cincinnati  collei  ihadre<  ognized 


Vase  with  sea  green  gla  •  and  tn  o  sti  imming  fish,  designed  hy 

EdwardT  Hurley  in  1901   Opposite  Maria Longworth Nichols's 

carved  dragon  vase,  IHHO,  is  a  prized  part  oj  the  '  loodman 

collection.  Bothpiea    an  from  the  Rookwood  Pottery, 


the  puce's  importance.  He 

considers  the  vase  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  to 
come  on  the  market  in  the 
last  ten  years  and  estimates 
that  its  value  has  at  least  dou- 
bled since  L981.  "Such  mas 
teipiec  es  arc  still  underval- 
ued," he  says,  "compared  to  a 
pie<  e  ol  I  ilfany  glass  at 
$40,000  or  Galle  at 
$225,000." 

The   (  ioodmans   are   still 

collecting,    although    I  odd 

doesn't  c  ome  around  with  his 

H  k  anymore.    I  hey  are  now 

interested  in  the  work  of  I  he- 
ophilus  Brouwer,  an  East 

I  lampton  poller  known  for 
lii  fiery  gold  underglaze,  but  Bill  is  always  on  the  lookout  rot 
rarities  in  unexpet  ted  places.  He  likes  to  recall  tlu-  tunc-  he  was 

driving  along  the  Montauk  Highway  in  l(^7(^  when  he  spotted  a 
woman  entering  an  antiques  shop  with  a  Rookwood  vase  undei 
her  arm.  He  hit  the  brakes,  foi  lowed  hei  in,  and  watc  bed  as  she 

sold  H  to  tin-  dca lei.  It  was  a  wonderful  sc  enic  ,  painted  and  signed 
hy  Laura  Ashhury  in  1906.  1  le  bought  it  for  two  hundred  dollars. 
I  he  transai  tion  took  about  seven  minutes,  he  figures. 

rhe  Goodmans  describe  the  dec  ision  to  donate  the  entire  col- 
lection to  a  public  museum  as  both  "emotionally  wrenching"  and 

a  relief.  Having  moved  several  tunes,  they  c  a  me  to  recognize  tli.it 

n  needed  special  installation  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated 
"You  have  to  revamp  your  lif<-  around  pottery  each  time  you 

move,"  sighs  Man  ia.  I  hey  chose  the(  ,oopcr-l  lewill  hec  ause  it  is 
small  enough  that  the  collection  would  not  be  lost.  "We  love  it 
and  we  wanted  to  share  it,"  says  Man  ia.  "I  he  (  .o<  ipei  I  lew  it  l 
agreed  lo  a  two  and  a  ha  It -month  premiere  showing,  followed  by 
a  three-year  touring  exhibition."  When  the-  (  ioodman  show 
returns  to  the  (  k)Oper-l  lewitt  in  1987,  it  will  bee  ome  part  of  the 
pi  rmanent  t  olle<  tion. 

"And  it  will  he  in  New  York,"  adds  Marcia.  This  is  significant 
to  the  ( ioodmans.  I  heir  apartment  is  directly  across  Central  Park 
from  the  museum.  "You  can  see  it  on  a  clear  day,"  says  Marcia. 
"And  that  is  something. "D 

Andrea  DiNoto's  article  on  Bokelite  appeared  m  the  July  1985  issue  of 
Connoisseur. 
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When  the  good  Lord  made  the 
world,  he  carried  .1  big  s.uk  in 
each  hand.  In  one  sa(  k  he  had 
,ill  rhc  great  chateaux,  and 
those  he  put  one  by  one  in  the  valley  ol  the 
Loire.  In  the  other  was  .1  mixed  bag  of 
Mti.il let  houses.  When  he  had  finished  in 
the  Loire,  he  wasn't  sure  what  to  do  with 
the  remaining  chateaux,  but  finally  he 
shrugged  and  said  to  himself,  'Well,  .ill 
nyht,  the  rest  is  tor  the  Perigord.'  ' 

Marguerite  Savary,  a  tall,  elegant  wom- 
an in  her  seventies,  speaks  slowly  and 
deliberately,  with  the  fully  articulated 
vowels  characteristic  of  the  (rem  h  South. 
She  tells  her  story  as  a  sort  of  apology  tor 
the  modest  dimensions  of  ( )onty,  here  har- 
ming chartreuse  near  Saint-Germain-de- 
Belves,  and  for  the  cold,  rainy  weathei 
that  1  ibscures  the  view  from  her  garden  and 
keeps  her  pots  of  geraniums  indoors  111 
mid-May.  Perhaps  the  good  Lord  had 
delayed  spring,  too,  in  the  Perigorr1,  until 
he  could  finish  in  the  Loire' 
But  Madame  Savary'seyes  s(  arl : 

Top:  The  courtyard  at  the  a()j)calin^ly  unpre- 
possessing chateau  1m  ttourlie  in  Urval. 


The  marquis  and  marquise  de  ( 'ommarque. 

tells  her  story,  and  she  smiles  with  satisfa* 
tion  Pilgrims  and  tourists,  be  advised:  the 
>rd  lays  no  1  laim  to  the  holiei  1  1  >f 
shrines,  the  gr<  at<  I  1  hateau  ■ ,  01  i|,( 
finest  wine.  It  is  not  the  I  aril  1  plat  cot  poc  is 
>  »i  the  playground  of  kin^s.  It  has 01 1  asion- 
ally  been  a  battlefield  but  never  a  dec  isive 

theatei  of  war.    It   is  not   a  land  of  "must 


sees"  but  one  of  kaleidoscopic  possibilities. 
Ask  a  native  P6rigowdir\  what  to  see  here 
and  yon  will  probably  gel  a  very  personal 
list.  Pride,  in  the  Perigord,  does  not  run  to 

objective    superlatives.     I  he    people    talk 

instead,  with  great  pleasure     and  nowa 
days  with  growing  anxiety-   about  harmo 

ny  and    'll  '  utile  k  in  y 

I  his  part  ol  I  taiue,  lyiti).'  to  the  east  of 
B<  irdeaux,  is  bypassed  by  the  main  arteries 
of    rail    and    load.     It    was    left    almost 

untouched  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Here  in  the  Perigord  Noir,  named  for  its 
dark,  forested  landscape,  one  finds  rivers 

carved  fol  long  stretches  between  lime- 
Stone  i  litts,  wonderfully  scenic  bur  only 
marginally  navigable.  A  good  thud  of  the 
work  force  still  tills  the  fertile  soil.  I  'ntil 
1 1  ib.  11 1  oand  strawberries  were  introduced, 
aftei  World  Wat  I,  walnuts  and  their  oil 
were  the  only  signific  ant  <  ash  crop.  Truf- 
fles, the  region's  "black  diamonds," do  not 
lend  themselves  to  commercial  exploita 
rion  (sec  ( Connoisseur,  January  1 984).  The 
production  of  foic  ^ras,  despite  its  l.imc 

( )pposite:  The  chateau  Lanquais,  much  in 
need  oj  restoration 
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family  has 
• 
"As  recently  as  the   1950s  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  men  wearing  wooden 
ind  plowing  their  fields  with  oxen." 
Small  properties  that  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  family  tor  centur; 
not  unusual,  and  in  a  single  village  it  is 
common  to  rind  traces  of  every  epoch 
since  Caesar,   with  a  bit  of  prehistory 
thtown  in.  "Unpeude  lout,  "  the  Pei 
dins  sav:  a  bit  of  everything. 

The  Perigord  is  part  of  the  old  duchy  of 

Workers  rruike  costly  repairs  on  ihe  n 
at  La  Bourhe. 


Aquitaine,  the  dowry  of  Eleanor,  whose 

divorce  and  remarriage  rocked  the  balani  e 
of  power  in  twelfth-century   Europe.    It 
echoes  with  the  history  of  Anglo-French 
conflict  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and 
sometimes  rhe  names  ot  its  towns  and  fam- 
ilies  (tor  example,   Bigaroque,   tor  "big 
rock")  commemorate  its  days  as  part  of 
Britain's    first    overseas    conquests.    The 
Perigord  is  virtually  coterminous  with  the 
modern  department  of  the   Dordogne, 
named  for  its  great  river.  From  Sou illai  to 
Bergerac,   this  most  beautiful 
waterways  cuts  a  poetic  valley  through  for- 
ested landscape,  forging  huge, 
U-shaped  meanders,   magi 
and  occasional  islands,   reflei 
book   towns  in   its  greenish  wat 
bathing  the  base  of  ochcr  cliffs  crowned 
with  chateaux. 

Chateaux.   They  swarm  here.   Even   it 
the  best  of  them  are  no  match  for  th< 
sures  of  rhe  Touraine  and  the  lle-de- 
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France,  the  size  of  the  regional  inventory  is 
.ring:  more  than  1,500 chateaux  and 
fortified  houses  in  3,500  square  miles. 
From  the  ramparts  of  one,  the  eye  often 
picks  out  half  a  dozen  others.  In  medieval 
times  they  were  built  close  so  that  the  own- 
aid  spy  on  one  another.  But  in  the 
more  peaceable  seventeenth  century, 
neighbors  opened  windows  in  theit  walls 
to  capture  the  best  possible  views.  Olivier 
Choppin  de  Janvry,  a  Paris  architect  who 
is  in  charge  of  historic  buildings  in  Souil- 
lac,  astutely  observes  that  here  is  a  place 
where  architecture  enriches  and  com 
pletes  an  already  beautiful  lands<  ape. 

Today,  this  architectural  patrimony  is 
imperiled.  Chateaux  are  unexpectedly 
fragile.  A  slate  root  the  size  of  a  football 
held  is  as  vulnerable  to  hailstones  as  tin- 
deck  of  an  lircrafi  <  arrier  is  to  bombs,  \  ast 
expanses  ot  mullioned  windows  are  at  risk 

from  the  frequent  s<  mi<  b I  Fren<  h 

Mirages.  Even  a  de<  id(  -  if  neglei  I  can 
wreak  terrible  d, image;  within  a  few  gi  n<  I 
at  ions  ,i  great  house  can  be  reduced  to  piles 
of  stones — and  the  landscape  i  dotted 
with  romantic  nuns,  indicated  by  three 
dots  on  rhe  regional  Mi<  helin  maps.  Re- 
pairs depend  on    i  vanishing  technology 

rh.it  has  c  hanged  litt It     the  t.ill  of 

hi  1  on  in<  reasmgh    :<  an  e  finan 

(  ial  r< 

A  pot.  nt  iensei  if  hi  t<  ir> .  traditii  »n, 
in  I  familial  i  >bligati<  >n  is  also  ,it 
wi  irl  In  Saint  <  yprien,  the  mai 
quise  ■  l(  l!"  aumi  mt  ci  'Mipl.nn 
gi  ntly  that  the  pr<  idigious  labor  expended 
to  maintain  her  17H0  house  goes  largely 
unnoticed:  "When  ceiling  need  repair, 
we  d<  i  them;  when   the  parqui  I   1 1  »mi 

we  replaci    i  mall   ection.  But  we 
do  it  1  this  is  our  home,  where  the 

family  has  lived  tor  generations.  It  it  had 
i     i  qui    tion  ol  |  up  hi  e  rathei  than 
inheritance,    you   may  be  sure  that   we 
would  nor  be  here." 

In  the  paneled  library  at  Monse<  ,  his 
hilltop  chat  cm  above  the  village  ol  Mou- 
uni   |<  in  (  lau  le  de  Royere  re- 
■  ii  Ins  family's  estate.  "Every  genera 
tion  has  had  its  own  ideas,"  he  says,  "and 
fti  n  und<  'in'  the  work  of  its  predei  es 
sors.  In  the  twelfth  century,  construi  tion 
here  was  a  military  ne<  essity.   I  hen  mul- 
I  windows  were  inspired  by  a  gem  ra 
tion  returning  young  and  wealthy  from  the 
wars  in  Italy.  At  the  end  of  the  last  (  en 
iry,  with  new  fortunes  made  in  industry, 

'ountand(  Countess  deRoye're  and  their 
daughter  at  iheir  chdteau,   Monsec,   shown 
Bottom:  The  lovely  Dordogne  River 
with  stately  grace  at  Siorac. 


and  influenced  by  the  Romanticism  of  art 
and  literature,  our  grandfathers  embel- 
lished their  houses  with  pseudo-medieval 
turrets  and  machicoulis." 
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oyere  is  a  Bordeaux  banker  with  a 
house  in  town,  but  nearly  every 
weekend  he  and  his  family  make 
the  two-hour  drive  to  Monsec.  In 
summertime  they  enjoy  a  charming  swim- 
ming pool  slipped  into  the  pocket-size  ter- 
race that  shares  the  chateau's  beautiful 
view  of  the  Dordogne  River.  Monsec  is 
demanding:  there  is  a  tobacco  farm  to 
supervise.  When  it  rains,  Royere  must 
patrol  his  huge  attic  with  a  flashlight, 
marking  leaks  for  prompt  repair.  Asked  to 
explain  his  commitment,  he  hesitates. 
"It's  true  that  since  the  last  war  many  of  us 
have  recaptured  an  interest  in  our 
chateaux  that  we'd  almost  completely  lost 
in  the  colossal  transformation  of  French 
life  after  World  War  I.  But  we  can't  live  as 
our  grandfathers  did,  surrounded  by  ser- 
vants. I  think  my  generation  simply  wants 
to  be  surrounded  with  beauty.  Perhaps, 
too,  we  have  a  special  need  for  places  to 
retreat  to." 

Count  Francois  de  Saint-Exupery,  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  the  aviator-author,  is  proud 
of  his  father's  restoration  of  the  family 
chateau  at  Cardou.  "In  the  1920s,  when 
we  still  had  access  to  superb  craftsmen,  he 
managed  to  do  some  exceptional  things. 
Pieces  of  acacia  were  fitted  into  the  walnut 
parquet  in  the  main  salon,  windows  were 
refashioned,  and  the  guardroom  floor  was 
retiled.  My  father  traded  room,  board,  and 
rest  to  the  village  cure,  who  had  TB,  for  his 
skill  at  organizing  our  private  archive." 
Today,  documents  dating  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  are  being  analyzed  by  an 
archivist-trainee  from  Bordeaux.  "I've 
done  much  less  than  my  father,"  Saint- 
Exupery  adds.  "For  me  it's  a  place  to  get 
away  to  and  accommodate  my  family  when 
the  clan  gathers  in  the  summer." 

At  La  Bourlie,  Vera  de  Commarque 
expresses  a  fanatical  concern  with  aesthet- 
ic issues.  The  daughter  of  an  architect,  she 
spent  childhood  weekends  in  the  museums 
of  Paris  and  has  tackled  the  restoration  ot 
La  Bourlie  with  a  vengeance.  When  she 
came  as  a  bride,  she  found  broken  roots 
and  jerry-built  walls.  She  mended;  she 
installed  plumbing;  she  designed  new 
doors.  "I  insisted  on  each  bevel,  the  treat- 
ment of  each  corner,  and  the  shape  of  each 
incised  diamond.  I  have  been  especially 
particular  about  proportion.  A  standard 
two-meter  door  just  won't  work  in  a  seven- 
teenth-century room." 

A  Pirigourdine  by  marriage,  the  mar- 
quise de  Commarque  has  invaluable  per- 


miuiame  Leiu  sun 


>eys  her  domain  from  the  steps  at  La  Gazailk 


spective  on  the  local  scene.  She  describes 
the  asymmetrical  harmony  of  the  architec- 
ture: "The  typical  house  starts  out  with 
one  room,  a  covered  porch,  and  a  barn, 
and  it  grows  bit  by  bit,  generation  by  gen- 
eration. A  son  gets  married  and  needs 
another  room,  so  one  is  added."  Root  lines 
are  therefore  uneven  and  windows  haphaz- 
ard in  size,  bur  construction  materials  are 
consistent  and  the  rules  of  harmony  hold 
in  both  farmhouse  and  chateau.  "When 
the  rules  are  violated,  old  tanner  Andre- 
knows  it  in  bis  bones,"  she  says. 

A  few  miles  away,  at  Falgueyras,  Count 

A  carved  mantel  in  the  Renaissance  style  at 


C  'hnstian  d'Abzac  interrupts  his  carpentry 
and  house  painting  long  enough  to  explain 
that  the  unusual  chateau  he  has  rescued 
from  the  underbrush  has  belonged  to  the 
d'Abzac  family  tor  five  hundred  years.  "My 
ancestors  acquired  it  from  the  monks  who 
drained  the  marshland  at  the  edge  of  the 
river.  Three  years  ago,  when  my  father 
died,  we  could  have  sold  it,  but  we  really 
wanted  a  family  house  in  the  Dordogne  for 
ourselves  and  our  children.  1  hope  some  of 
them,  and  their  children,  will  want  to  stay 
here,  always.  Meanwhile,  our  evenings 
and  weekend  are  spent  on  the  house.  The 
work  replaces  I  V." 

"You  have  to  de)  a  lot  yourself,"  Vis- 
count Jacques  de  jonghe  observes,  point- 
ins:  to  a  bit  of  sag  in  the  root,  made  of  flat 
stones  (Luce),  at  Marqueyssac,  a  seven- 
teenth-century chateau  built  on  the  site  of 
a  medieval  fortress  overlooking  Beynac, 
Castelnaud,  and  the  bastide  of  Domme. 
"You  can  hire  a  mason,  and  the  fellow  will 
agree  to  come  on  Thursday,  but  he  doesn't 
tell  you  which  Thursday '" 

"One  simply  does  not  sell  real  proper- 
ty," Madame  B<  ttaux  emphasizes,  ex- 
plaining her  determination  to  carry  on  the 
restoration  of  Lanquais,  as  tine  an  example 
of  Renaissance  architecture  as  it  is  a  heart- 
rending illustration  ot  deterred  mainte- 
nance. "We  have  an  esprit  de  continuite 
here,  and  we  believe  that  we  own  property 
in  order  to  transmit  it.  We  work  for  the 
next  gent  'd\   two  sons,  who  are 

eleven  and  twelve,  adore  Lanquai:  and 
enjoy  playing  tour  guide  when  theirfriends 
come  to  visit."  M 

new    torn  i  •'  die 

activity  ot 
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r-v  I  hugs  the  north  bank  of 

J    the   1  e   from    Port-de- 

\     C<  'ii:  twelve  miles  i 

V    Bergerac,  to  beyond  the  Lot  fron- 
tier at  Cazoules.  Between  Sauveboeuf  and 
irs  briefly  into  fully  hinter- 
land, leaving  more  vertigim  >ih  roads  at  the 
water's  edge.  At  Port-de-<  mile- 

and-a-halt  detour  on  D37EI  takes  you  to 
Lanquais,  which  is  the  public  from 

April  through  October.  M 
will   arrange   lunch   tor  groups   (phone: 
53.61.24.24). 

Tretm  iut   nine  miles  upriver, 

makes  a  good  base  for  exploring  this  end  of 
the  valley.  Ir  can  h< 

t  D31.  Excellent  food    ind  accom- 
modate ms  are  available  at  Le  Vieux 
(24510  Tremolat;  phone:   53.6 
The  harrm  mious  silhouette  i  if  the  fortified 
town  nt  Limeuil  presides  over  th< 
fluence  of  the  ne   ind  the  \ 

from  Limeuil,  the  prel 
Les  Eyzies  are  just  half 

Due  south  of  Limeuil  on  I  )2,   the  fif- 
teenth-cei 

Cadouin  havi  tored 

and  are  open  to  th  iurlie, 

nearby  at  Urval,  I  om- 

marque  rents  apai 
(La  Bourlie,  244- 
ouin;  phone:  53.22 
Saint-Cyprien,  clingin 
wooded  hill  right  besid 
"tters  convenient   lodging 
cuisine  at   L'Abbaye   I     I 
prien;  phone:  5  3. 29. 20. 4«) . 

Ten  miles  farther  upstreai 
dogne  flows  between  the  fortn 
of  Beynac  (open  to  the  public 
telnaud,  toes  during  the  Hundi 
From  the  ramparts  of  both, 
of  the  valley  below  are  superb  an 


the  chateaux  ol  Marqueyssai  and  l:.iyr;ic. 
Beneath   the   ramparl       I    I  '••  .  na<  ,    t  he 

Mi  mnet  i  iffers  delightful  ai  i  i  im 

datii  in  and  meals  {1^110  Sainl  I  prien; 
phone:  5  5.2^.50.01). 

Beyond    Marqu  •    ,    I  )70  $    runs 

through  the  village    1  I  a  R<  iq ai  . 

c  arved  our  ol  the  limi  ti  me  <  lilf,  whili  a 
brief  detour  t<  i  the  s<  tuth  banl  takes  in 
1  )i  >mme,  a  pi<  ture  qui  bastii  Ii  pi  r<  hed 
high  -  ai  ,i  n  ii  -  with  breathtaking 

views  From  the  Belvedere  de  la  Bam  , 
"  is  visible  downriver,  while  the 
view  up  ii' miii  extends  to  the  I  ingle  de 
Montfort.  Just  e;isi  of  I  .i  Ri  iqui  (  i 
turn  off  I  )703  "iii"  I  >46  i"  n  ai  h  >arlat, 
tin-  formet  i  apital  in  the  heavily  fori  t<  I 
.    'i      Mm    ri    toration  of   the 

/  fie  nutin  salon  ai  t)  in  I  ardou    u  itfi 

its  restored  parquel  flow 


town  s  medieval  quartet  is  the  finest  in 
thi  Iv-ngotd.  f  Itrc-  are  good  possibilities 
tor  ti  tod  and  lodging. 

I-  on  1)703,  I  i  (  i.i  aille  (<  losed  to 

rublic)  is  visible  from  th(    n  tad  at  (     >i 

iteaux  of  Fertelon  and  Veyri- 

.    n  to  the  publii  and  well  worth  a 

'  isily  reached  from  1)50  along 

mth  I    nk.  1  )703  intersei  is  N20  at 

i  iuilla< ,  .it  the  <  onflui  nee  •  'I  the  I  )or- 

and  the  Borreze. 
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vants.  She  has  organized  concerts  in  the 
courtyard  and  catered  luncheons  for  visi- 
tors in  the  grand  dining  room.  "Lanquais  is 
almost  sad  in  the  winter,"  she  says  wistful- 
ly, "when  noone comes.  1  like  it  much  bet- 
ter with  visitors." 

One  of  the  most  impeccable  restora- 
tions m  the  valley  is  that  of  La  Gazaille,  a 
two-story  seventeenth-century  building 
set  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dordogne, 
overlooking  the  (angle  de  Montfort, 
where  the  river  is  at  its  most  magnific  ent. 
Today,  aftet  a  half  century  of  devoted 
labor,  it  is  a  tiny  jewel  of  met  ii  uloust  rafts 
manship  and  flawless  taste.  "If  women  had 
had  careers  in  my  day,"  says  Emilienne 
elu,  the  i  hdtelaine,  now  in  her  eighties,  "1 
would  have  been  an  an  hite<  t.  My  parents 
refused  to  modernize  La  ( iazaille  but  said  I 
could  do  as  I  pleased  when  they  were 
gone."  I  ler  husband  sometimes  wishes 

they   had   hedged   their  permission.    "She 

has  wonderful  taste,"  he  says,  "but  she  has 

cost  im  i  Ii  'i  "I  he  entrant  e  hall  is  domi- 
nated by  a  sweeping  slam  ase,  the  library 
I'  '  'iii'  'I  in  n  isc  and  green  with  antique 
(  )riental  mgs  on  walnut  floors.  Madame 
I  i  In  has  in  a  resti  ired  I  a  (  Iazaille  f<  n  het 
'  hildren;  she  has  none.  She  s;iys  she  has 

Ii  'in    ii  bei  ause  she  loves  the  house  as  il  n 

were  het  i  hild. 

Even  a  modest  Pdrigord  <  bateau  is  an 
-  ii'  .mi'  ius  hi  (use.  I  rli  empty  in  the  <  iff    i  a 
si  hi,  it  <  .in  be  damaged  by  storms;  cold  and 
damp  destiny  furniture  and  woodwork. 
Inhabited,  h  <  osts  a  fi  irtune  t<  i  heat.  Sheet 

i  .ill  rnal  es  resti  iratii  »n  fieri  i  K  expensive. 
Roots  made  of  lauze,  slate,  or  handmade 
flat  tiles  are  characterise  of  the  l'<  irigord. 

II,.  ,.ii.  co  tly  h  '  maintain.  I  he  marquise 
de  ( )ommarqu<  ei  ti  mates  that  a  luxury 
apartment  in  Pari  wi  luldbe  less  expensive 
th. in  the  restoration  of  the  tile  n  tofom  me 
towet  at  I  a  Bourlie,  but  the  work  cannot 
I «  postpi  mi  1 1  wiiIk mi  the  endangei ing  of 
everything  underneath.  As  for  the  co  tofa 
' '  impli  te  n  t<  iratii  m,  it  i  an  easily  run  t<  i 
ten  times  the  value  i  >f  the  pn  merty  i  m<  e 

restored. 

I  In  I  urn  h  government  pn  ivides  some 
im. mi  iii  as:  i  'no '  and  tax  com  essions 
f  .I  re  ti  .ii'  i<  ms,  I  ut  <  riti<  s  c  harge  that  us 

invest  im  ni  ( .i  I  i,n  lion  of  the  less  than  one 

pen  '  ni  '  'i  iIh  n.it  ii  nil  I  ii  Iget  all «  ated 
iIiumI  .ill. hi  i  i  I. in  it  ally  inade- 
quate to  sustain  the  largest  an  hitei  tural 
hi  ritage  in  Europe.  This  sum,  they  say,  it 
divided  evenly  among  the  privately  held 
■  Lin  .nix  in  I  ram  e,  wi  »uld  i  ay  f<  n  less 
than  one  day's  work  on  each  (  *ther  own- 
ers complain  that  large  pn  »je<  ts  benefit 
im  ire  tn  'in  the  Freni  h  tax  i  ode  than  do  the 
pieci  meal  re  >t<  iratii  ms  of  those  <  iwners 
with  lesser  inc.ui     Propertiet   important 

-  ONNOISSI  IK 


Left:  The  marquis  and  marquise  de  Beaumont  at  their  chateau  m  Saint-Cypnen.  Right:  Cardou,  originally  built  in  the  1200s 


from  the  French  national  perspective  may 
be  designated  monuments  histonques  clas- 
ses, thus  qualifying  for  restoration  subsi- 
dies of  50  percent,  but  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  Perigord's  architectural  treasures  is 
classe.  Where  kings  and  their  mistresses 
did  not  sleep,  and  where  few  «reat  archi- 
tects practiced,  few  buildings  are  classed. 
Properties  deemed  "regionally  significant" 
may  be  "inscrits,"  but  for  these,  restora- 
tion subsidies  are  only  about  15  percent, 
hardly  enough  to  make  the  bureaucratic 
red  tape  worth  enduring.  Arguments  have 
erupted  between  proprietors  and  the  su- 
pervisory architects  designated  by  the  gov- 

The  chdteau  at  Marqueyssac  was  hwh  on 
the  site  of  a  medieval  fortress. 


ernment,  for  the  "correctness"  of  a  restora- 
tion strategy  is  often  a  matter  of  taste  or 
opinion.  If  a  chateau  was  built  over  several 
centuries,  who  is  to  say  to  what  period  the 
"correct"  restoration  should  be  faithful? 
Consider  the  problem  at  Falgueyras.  The 
principal  facade  is  dominated  by  an  ar- 
caded  gallery  added  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. "It's  completely  atypical  of  the  Peri- 
Kord,"  says  d'Abzac,  "but  it  makes  the 
house  what  it  is.  We  can't  decide  whether 
to  restore  it  or  remove  it."  Main  chdtelains 
agree  with  Royere  that,  since  the  chateaux 
are  homes,  not  museums,  such  choices 
should  rest  with  them. 

Income  from  chateau  land  is  not  a  great 
help  either.  The  annual  revenues  from  ag 
riculture  are  often  little  more  than  one 


percent  of  a  property's  value.  Com- 
marque's  working  farm  at  La  Bourlie, 
Royere's  tobacco,  and  d'Ah:ac's  corn  do 
not  sustain  theit  chateaux.  Property  is 
beginning  to  tall  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
purchasers.  Choppin  dejanvry  is  pessimis- 
tic. 1  le  points  out  that  there  is  no  indige- 
nous tradition  of  philanthropy  in  France. 
It  is  only  thanks  to  the  Rockefellers,  he 
observes,  that  Versailles  survives.  "These 
Perigord  properties  are  living  their  last," 
he  says.  "We  are  going  to  witness  a  transfer 
ot  property  of  yreat  dimensions  in  the  next 
five  to  ten  years." 

Some  chdtelains  are  taking  this  philo- 
sophically. Royere  savs  he  has  told  his  sons 
that  if  the  time  comes  when  they  can  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  Monsec,  they  must 
be  realistic.  "We  don't  need  to  turn  this 
into  a  great  drama."  Dejonghe  is  not  sure 
what  will  happen  to  Marqueyssac  given  his 
daughters'  limited  interest,  but  he  has  no 
intention  ot  selling.  "I  am  going  to  die 
someday,"  he  says,  "knowing  that  1  have 
done  my  duty."  Rut  Madame  Bertaux, 
whose  major  work  on  Lanquais  is  still  in 
the  planning  stages,  is  not  reconciled  to 
any  inevitabilities.  "My  ancestors,  the 
Gourgues  and  the  Brandois,  come  from  a 
long  line  ot  warriors.  Dominique  de  Gour- 
gue  avenged  French  dignity  when  he 
recaptured  Florida  from  Spain  in  1568. 
We  have  battle  in  out  blood.  To  keep  a 
chateau  in  our  tune  is  a  struggle,  but  a  wor- 
thy struggle  tl  aged." 

The  Pi  i  reputation  for 

passion,  foi  I.    Wish   them 

well 

ie  wine  Daumas  Gas- 
seui  ni  May  1985. 
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DORDOGNE: 
GASTRONOME'S  HEAVEN 

BY  PAULA  WOLFKRTAXI)  WILLIAM  HAYEK     IMIOTOCI!  AMIS  BY  BHIAN  LKATAKT 


There  is  no  name  on  the  door.  We 
are  at  a  private  restaurant,  what  the 
French  call  uric  adresse  precieuse. 
Here  in  Paleyrac,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Perigord,  on  the  southern  hank  of 
the  Dordogne  River  just  ten  kilometers 
from  Saint-Cyprien,  is  Georgette  Desf- 
farge's  home.  Inside,  we  find  a  har,  mx 
tables,  family  photographs  on  the  wall, 
and  a  case  displaying  slippers  signed  by  bal- 
lerinas, resident  dancers  at  the  summer 
ballet  company  in  town.  I  his  is  where  the 
local  prefects  eat—  the  doctors  and  the 
commissaires. 

The  cuisine  served  here  is  based  on 
ducks  and  geese.  "Our  family  has  been 
making  meals  like  this  on  and  off  since 
1914,"  Georgette  tells  us  as  she  pours  out 
glasses  of  thick  walnut  wine.  A  smiling, 
vivacious  woman  in  her  fifties,  the  red- 
headed Georgette  is  the  boss.  It  is  hei 
mother,  Valentine,  ninety-two,  who  does 
the  cooking,  along  with  Georgette's 
daughter,  Janine.   We  have  ordered  a 

Opposite.  Rabbit  cooked  in  goose  fat  with 
stuffed  cepes  is  a  sumptuous  specialty  at  ha- 
beau  de  Limeuil. 


Hie  stall  M  the  anonymous  restaurant 


stuffed  duck,  which  Valentine  and  Janine 
have  cooked  slowly  the  cm  ire  morning  in 
a  heavy  hlac  k  pot  and  intend  to  serve  along 
with  sauteed  cepes.  First,  Georgette  has 
given  us  a  garlicky  mixed  salad  of  garden 
greens  and  preserved  duck  gizzards  (con/it), 
a  loat  ot  crusty  country  bread,  and  an  enor- 
mous platter  of  just-picked  white  asparagus 
served  in  a  light  walnut-oil  vinaigrette 
asparagus  so  warm  And  sweet  it  almost 
tastes  like  candy.  I  he  home  cooked  meal 
is  superbly  produced. 

The  Perigord  and  its  neighboring  prov- 
ince,   Quercy,    are   renowned   tor   their 


superior  cuisine.  (In  all  ot  France,  Burgun- 
dy may  be  their  only  rival.)  Here,  "moth- 
er's cooking"  means  the  best  bourgeois 
tood  honest  and  rustic,  with  a  deep  taste 
that  speaks  of  the  earth,  a  true  "cuisine  of 
the  soil."  When  chefs  build  sophisticated 
dishes  founded  on  this  provincial  mother's 
cooking,  the  results  are  equally  earthy  and 
the  tastes  just  as  pure  and  clear.  A  local 
adage  is  that  a  perigourdine  cook  is  born 
with  a  stirring  spoon  in  her  hand,  which 
may  explain  why  two  out  of  the  three  two- 
star  chefs  we  met  here  were  self-taught. 

Perigord  and  Quercy  lie  inland  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  France — north  of 
Gascony,  east  of  Bordeaux,  south  of  the 
cognac-producing  Charente.  Amid  roll- 
ing hills,  high,  rocky  plateaus,  and  steep 
canyons  cut  h\  gently  flowing  rivers  are 
small  farms,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  farm 
animals  (pigs  and  calves  in  the  Perigord, 
small  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  in  Quercy). 
At  the  foundation  of  the  cuisine  are  things 
that   grow  wild  and  must   be  hunted  or 

Top:  The  earthy  taste  of  the  Perigord:  stuffed 
duck   with  wild  mti  1  ed  at  the 

Auberge  du  ( chateau. 
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At  the  exquisite  hotel  La  Pescalene  m  I    tu/J  neck  an    ervedwith 

Right:  VC'hole  ■    t>p«/ies  the  superb,  country-style 


potatoes  on  a  bed  oj  wild  loi  al  greens, 
cooking  at  Pont  a\  1 1  )uysse. 


gathered:  rabbits,  trout,  crayfish,  venison, 
boar,  partridge,  pheasant,  quail,  snails, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  honey,  mushrooms 
(monlles  in  spring,  cepes  in  autumn),  and, 
iurse,  the  inimitable  "bla<  k  dia- 
monds" ot  the  Perigord,  rruttlo. 

On  the  farm,  the  pig  is  king.  "Mon- 
sieur Cochon,"  rhe\  i.. ill  hun  with 
reverence,  because  he  pro 
much  in  the  wa> 
guinea  fowl,  pigei  >ns,  ducks,  and 
to  the  cornucopia,  the  latter  two  I 
to  produce  toil  n  pre 

pared  every  which  way,  often  cooked  and 
then  preserved  in  t.ir  t<  1 i  reate  the  sublime, 
silken-fleshed  regional  preserved  meats 
i.  ailed  c  rm/iis.  I  his 
is  the  land  i  >t  \ 
white    and    1 

chestnut 
over 

■ 

the  fireplace;  eggs  and  trufl 

tional  flavor  and  aroma 

been 

with  pork,  wild  mushn 

and  omelettes  filled  witl 


landelions  or  sorrel;  and  a  f r<    h 

It  yi  hi  drive  along  the  ha<  1   ri  iad  •,  y  iu 
will  i  k  i  asii  mally  pass  .1  farmhi  iuse  with  a 
n  oul  fn  nit  I 
n  'table  d'hote."  At  su<  h  .1  pla<  1 
I  yi  hi  in  it  i  irdei  .'  'in  meal  in  ad\  am  e 
hut  pull  up  unexpei  tedl> .  the  farmer'swife 
will  most  hi  el ■.  uan«  gg  thii  i 

ailed  .1  tourain,  .1  farmhi  iusi   1  iti     u 

md  1  me  01  am  ithei  >f<  on 

fit,   remove. I  fn  >m  the  pn    -  1    ing  jai  and 

I  in  ,1  skillet  until  it  is<  risp.  Preserves 

are   the  treasure   here:   preserved   meats, 

mushrooms,  vegi  tables,  and  fruits  provide 

nana     through    the   cold   wintei 

1111  itiths. 

Y<  in  will  enjoy  yourself  .it  the  1    farm 

house  "rest. nit. ints"  if  ) don't  mind  e;it- 

mg  olt  ot  oili  loth  and    nun:'  down  with 
strangers.  The  food  is  usually  excellent, 
derived  from  the  produi  1  -  •!  'I"  farm  itself . 
■  is  weh  omed  simplyand  natural 
Iv,  in  the  spirit  ot  the  <  ountryside.    I  he 
hospitality  is  (  ertainb  genuine.  A  frii  nd 
who  has  lived  in  the  Pengord  foi  twi  ni ) 
■  ars  tells  us  there  isn't  a  farm  you 
h         -    to  and  that  it  is  1  mly  the 
oners  from  Paris  who  put  up  "private 
. "  signs. 

if   this  farmhi  iuse  <  1  ioking  has 
1  he  bourgeois  c  uisine  of  the  towns, 


the  kind  of  food  served  to  us  at  our  restau- 
rant w  ni"  "it  a  n ami  and  .it  the  <  harming, 
inf  irmal  Isabeau  d<  I  imeuil,  where  the 
kitchen  is  open  to  the-  dining  room  and 
baskets  ol  fresh  pn  »dui  from  th(  farm 
(eggs,    lettui  1 

piled     in     the    I'll- 

tran<  eway.  Even 
1  he  high  <  uisine 
here,  the  "gastron 
omy"  available  at 
many  ol  the'  sei  ii  »us 
test, mi. mi  thai  dot 
tie  area,  has  its 
roots  in  the  rustic 
1 1 ,.  iking  1  'I  the  farmhi 

Solangi  (  iardillou,  tor  example,  the 
pixyish,  self-taught  two-star  chel 
only  three  women  in  Fran<  e  with  thai  rat 
mg)  ;it  the  beautiful  Moulin  du  Roe,  in 
(  :hampagna<  di  Belaii  (see  (  onnoisseur, 
June  I9H4),  will  take  the  basic  ingredients 
1 ...  mo  ,  fare  — foie  gras,  cepes,  duck  con- 
/,i  and  prepare  them  in  exalted  ways. 
She  will  wrap  the  foil  gra  in  blanc  hed 
cabbage  leaves,  then  gently  steam  the 
packages;  place  sauteed  cepes  inside  ,1 
mi  list  and  flavorful  river  trout,  and  make 
the  tune  ,1   in  1  1  on/ufrom  the  legs 

.,1  I  aby  ducklings,  whi<  h  she-  will  b  1 
with  tin,  strips  ot  fresh  sorrel  and  serve 
.1. 1  ompanied  by  cul  e  1  <t   auteed  1 1  itatoes 


I  1  INNOISSI  1  K 


and   lardoons   that   are   topped   with 
chives. 

Another  two-star  chef,  the  moody  and 
serious  Roland  Mazere  of  Le  Centenaire, 
in  Les  Eyzies-de-Tayac,  elaborates  on  the 
classic  home-cooked  pot-au-feu  and  the 
farmhouse  soup  dumpling  called  a  mique  in 
his  pot-au-feu  aux  trois  viandes,  la  fameuse 
mique,  et  ses  legumes.  In  this  dish  he  pre- 
sents the  traditional  three  meats  of  a  local 
pot-au-feu — veal,  pork,  and  duck  confit— 
along  with  a  sophisticated,  tiny  mique  in  a 
broth  enriched  with  mashed  fava  beans 
instead  of  in  the  usual  clear  bouillon.  We 
found  in  this  delicious  dish  a  reflection  of 
the  nostalgia  for  the  rustic,  a  French 
stance  that  was  made  famous  by  Marie- 
Antoinette  when  she  carried  it  to  absurd 
extremes  playing  milkmaid  beside  her 
"farm  cottage"  at  Versailles. 

And  at  the  two-star  Hotel  du  Pare, 
in  Savignac-les-Eglises,  the  chef 
Jean  Vessat  has  a  special  fondness 
for  the  walnut  and  its  by-prod- 
ucts. Vessat  serves  slices  of  his  duck  ten  me 
in  a  salad  dressed  with  walnut  oil  ("All  of 
the  Perigord  in  a  bottle,"  in  the  words  of 
the  French  food  writer  Zette  Guinaudeau- 
Franc).  He  sautes  the  small  local  snails, 
petits  gris,  with  diced  foie  gras  and  then 
coats  them  in  a  sauce  made  from  stock, 
sherry  vinegar,  and  Inou  de  noix,  the  black 
liqueur  made  from  crushed  walnuts,  lie- 
also  adds  chopped  walnuts. 

The  Perigord  is  the  more  traveled  of  the 
two  adjoining  regions,  (anions  tor  its  beau- 
tiful towns,  magnificent  chateaux,  tran- 
quil rivers  (is  there  .1  river  anywhere  more 
tranquil  and  perfect  than  the  poplar-lined 
Vezere.?),  and  the  haunting  prehistoric 
paintings  of  its  Lascaux  caves.  Henry  Mil- 
ler wrote,  "I  believe  that  the  Cro-Magnon 
man  settled  here  because  he  was  extremely 
intelligent  and  had  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  beauty."  Indeed,  the  countryside 
is  often  manicured,  with  perfect  land- 
scapes appearing  at  each  turn  of  the  road. 
This  is  indeed  a  land  of  enchantment,  Sai 
lat,  Beynac,  and  La  Roque  Gageac,  three 
towns  in  the  heart  ot  Perigord  Noir,  could 
be  settings  tor  fairy  tales,  and  Marquay  is 
something  like  a  dream. 

When  we  drove  into  the  Quercy,  we 
sensed  ,1  difference.  At  first  it  was  the 
architecture — the  houses  had  pointed  root 
corners,  there  were  hardly  any  chateaux, 
the  land  seemed  poorer,  and  the  deeper 
south  we  went  the  more  dramatic  the  land- 
S<  ape  became.  T  hen,  suddenly,  we  were  in 
another  world,  one  ot  wildness  and  mys- 
tery. The  land  was  harsher,  stonier,  the 
hilltops  cold  and  bare,  the  crags  and 
canyons  savage.   We  saw  small  herds  ot 
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Star  cl  >.  lioiind  Mazere,  of  Le 

Centi  una',  at  La  Pesealene; 

Daniel  Chambon  and  wife,  at  Pont  de  I'Ou- 
ysse;  unci  Rene  Mommejac,  at  Le  Lion  d'Or. 

sheep  and  small,  hive-shaped  stone  struc- 
tures called  gariotes,  built  by  shepherds  for 
protection  from  storms,  and  we  were 
caught  up  in  dramatic  changes  of  weather, 
violent  tains  alternating  with  brilliant 
sunlight  breaking  through  the  clouds. 

The  Quercy  has  never  been  a  region 
dominated  by  tenant  farmers  toiling  on 
land  owned  in  large  tracts  by  chateau- 
dwelling  nobles.  Here  the  small  fatmer  has 
owned  his  property  and  worked  it  for  him- 
self. Lite  has  been  hard,  sometimes  cruel. 
On  the  Gramat  causse,  a  high  plateau,  lit- 
tle grows,  and  sheep  and  goats  graze. 

In  Quercy,  the  land  has  barely  been 
touched  by  tourism;  and  the  food,  though 
similar  to  that  in  the  Perigord,  is  perhaps 
autre  rustic,  more  closely  oriented  toward 
the  farm.  Often  on  menus  we  found  that 
chefs  label  their  dishes  "in  the  style  ot  my 
grandmother."  We  ate  a  whole  masted 
duck  foiegras,  the  richness  of  the  meat  bal- 
anced by  a  piquant  sauce  ot  port  wine  and 
capers;  a  duck  carcass  stuffed  with  bread, 
pork,  con/it,  garlic,  and  mushrooms 
poached  in  a  neb  bouillon;  and  stuffings 
galore— potatoes  stuffed  with  rillettes, 
stuffed  chickens,  stuffed  ducks,  stuffed 
breasts  ot  veal,  and  the  rustic  specialty  ot 
both  regions,  tourte  sahifis — a  ragout  ot 
chicken  and  salsify  wrapped  in  pastry  and 
prepared  in  the  open  fireplace  in  a  special 
copper  pot  that  has  been  surrounded  and 
topped  by  fiery  coals. 

Tt  the  restaurant  without  ,1  name,  in 
Paleyrac,  was  a  gastronomic  treasure 
ot  the  Perigord,  then  La  Pescalerie,  in 
t  "ahrerets,  was  paradise  in  the  Quer- 
e\ .  1  his  huge  old  manor  house,  nestled  in 
a  private  park  between  the  languid  river 
Cele  and  a  steep  drop  of  overhanging 
cliffs,  is  furnished  with  exquisite  taste: 
there  is  no  clutter,  no  attempt  to  impress; 
just  a  few  perfectly  chosen  objects  set  off 
austereh  against  bare  stone  and  plaster 
walls,  their  arrangement  informed  by  an 
almost  Japanese  aesthetic.  The  assured 
eves  behind  this  marvelous  and  comforta- 
ble hotel  belong  to  the  surgeon  Roger  Rel- 
com and  his  companion,  the  psychiatrist 
1  lelene  Combette. 

IV.  Belcour  is  a  trauma  surgeon  and  still 
performs  operations  in  the  morning. 
Helene  Combette  is  a  psychiatrist  who 
studied  with  the  controversial  Jacques  La- 
can.  At  night  the  doctor  works  in  the  res 
taurant,  while  a  bright  young  chef,  former- 
ly on  the  staff  of  the  great  Michel  Guerard, 


t>i 


t     Oil, 

nock,  rhk 

The  owners  arc  discreet  here,  con- 
tenr  to  leave  you  .ilone,  though 
they  will  he  happ\  t  talk  it 

that  i^  what  vou  want  to  Jo.  When 
rder  your  breakfast  anJ  they  ask  you 
how  you  slept,  you  will  sense  that  they 
really  care.  There  are  no  tennis  courts,  no 
swimming  pool,  just  the  grandeur  ol  the 
sa\  age  countryside. 

Just  .1  few  kilomerers  awa>  ire  the  huge 
and  --rill  incompletely  expli  »red  grotn  >es  ot 
Pech-Merle,  a  ma:e  ot  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites,   embellished   with    ; 


An  an. in  <>j  i  hevres  i"/»v  f / * •  /  fi  I 
ficcse  curl 


i  reated  by  prehistoric  men.  This  is  not 
Lascaux;  the  paintings  are  not  as  impres 
sive  or  as  huge.  You  will  get  your  feet  wet , 
hut  the  hour-long  visit  is  well  worth  the 
tune  il  only  lor  you  to  see  the  handprints 
on  the  walls,  thought  to  have  been  left  by  a 
Stone  Age  child. 

We  thought  ol  those  handprints  on  our 
last  day  at  La  Pescalerie,  when  we  said 
good-bye  to  Helene  (  bmbette.  "We  know 
you'll  understand,"  we  said,  "when  we  say 
we  wish  we  could  leave  something  be- 
hind." Driving  out,  we  thought  again  ol 
the  handprints.  It  was  as  il  a  gap  ol  twenty 
thousand  years  had  been  closed  in  an 
instant  as  il  some  an<  ii  nl  boy,  wishing 
to  leave  something  behind,  made  his  mark 

on  the  wall  to  say,  "I  was  here.  Hello!"  I  I 

Paula  Wulfert's  most  recent  book  is  The 
Cooking  ol  South  West  France  (Dial 
/'less).  Hei  husband,  William  Bayer,  is  a 
( rime  /«  tion  write! 
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Hotel  du  Pare,  Savignac-les-Eghses  (Re- 
lais  et  Chateaux').  Phone:  53.05.08.  I  I. 
Chef  Jean  Vessat  >  in  Michelin) 


IKSToKTIIKII'iliHiOlilMH'KIICY 


i  reating  gi  >od  humi  >r  in  the  dining  room 
I  e    Vieux    Logis,    I  n  mi  Til    ( Relais  el 
'  )    Phone:  53.22.80.06.  A  ho- 
tel t< a  lowers.  Good  ci  tuntry  f< >od.  Infi  n 
mal.    I  he  meal  nearly  always  starts  with 


uses  truffles  an  J  walnuts  in  inventive  ways      il thickened mt\  soup  known  as 

without    losing  sight   of   his   traditional      lourain. 


Moulin  du   Roe,  (   Ii  it  le  Belau 

(Relais    er    (    hateaux ' ) .     Ph 
53.54  irdillou   (tun 

stars)  ma\  i  .Iter  thi  nsine 

in  the  Pengord.   The  hotel  is  a  museum  ol 

the   mill 

i ,  i s   i    Irea n  n t ,  wi  t h  a 

wine  cellar. 
Hotel  du  Centenaire, 

(Relais   et    Chat< 

mil),  it  i 

Chef   Rol 

is  hnlli 
em     sometim 
Asi  n 

dients  of  the 
Isabeau  de  Limeuil 

>nl\ ),  Lin 
53.22.95.55.    Inl 
fun.    In  vent  iv 
good   local   ingredii 

(  Tinour,    self-l 
wasn't  trained  as  ,i  chef, 

is   visible 
lbs   blond,    greg, 
i  well  ome  pn 


Restaurant   u  ithoul   a   Name,   I  'all    i  n 

Phom  metii illed 

"Auberge  du<  hati  au,"  thi  hi^Ii  then  is  no 
il  the  «l'  ior.   I  inn  h  i  inly.  (  all  Ma- 
dame   (  ieorgi  tte    I  >esffargi      foi    n    er   i 
tion    and  dire<  rions    In    eason  you  may 


ordi  i  wild  I"  iai ,  wi  n  id  pigei  m,  miques, 
poulesau  pot,  i  iveis  of  rabbit,  and  other  spe- 
cialties. Discuss  youi  meal  thoroughly  on 
ih'  phone  I  he  day  bef<  »re. 
Chateau  de  Mercues  (hotel  only),  (  a 
hors.  Phone:  65.20.00.01.  Old  friends  ol 
this  super  Itixuii' hi  '  b.iti  an  hotel  (with 
pool,  tennis,  and  fantastic  suites,  used  as  ,i 
setting  in  the  dim  /  he  I  )ay  oj  the  ]a\  kal) 
will  be  happy  to  learn  it  has  reopened 
iiiulet  the  new  management  ol  the  vintnei 
rges  Vigouroux  (of  the  (  hateau  de 
1 1, 1 1  ite  Scire),  after  four  years  of  being  shut 

ill  iWII. 

La   Pescalerie,  Cabrerets  (Relais  et 

(    La.e.nix-).    Rhone:  65.31.22.55.   Just   a 

1 1  tuple '  >l  mill"  In  mi  the  grotti  iesi  if  Pei  h 

Merle.  A  ravishing  hotel  in  a  savage 

country:  quiet,  austere,  extremely 

Ii iiih Ik, .  mi  lei  iIk   management 

I  )rs.    Rogei    Bel<  oiii    and 

elen<    (  i  »ml «  tte.    It   ha    an 

exi '  Hi  nt .  unpretenl re 

t. mi. mi  .Dr.  Bel<  i  >ur  will  take 
your  ordei  and  advise  you 
well  on  wine. 

Le   Lion   d 'Or,   Gramat 
iei  Phom 

65.38.73.18.  Thi    r<   I  mrani 
i    thi    main  attrai  tii  »n.  <  'he! 
Rene  Mi  immejai   serves  what 
may  be  tin   be:  I  i  un/il 
and  gesiers  <  onfit  in  I  ram  ■     ani  I 
ie  will  mal  i  you  ao  iuntn  spe<  ial- 

ty,  stiilled  i  an  ass  of  chick ,  if  y<  >u  I    ill 

him  the  day  before. 

Ponl     de     l'(  )liysse,     I   a<  a\  e.     Phi  'In 


(  ONNOISM  IK 


Left:  Salmon 


cooked  on  one 
RoUind  Mazere 


side  one 
Right: 


servec 

At  the 


with  tossed  zucchini,  eggplant,  and  lemon  pulp,  comes  from  the  kitchen  oj  the  two-sun  chej 
Lion  d"(  )r,  Rene  Mommejac  prepares  what  ma\  be  the  best  confit  m  France 


65.37.87.04.  A  country  inn  serving  won- 
derful, country-style  cuisine.  Try  Chef 
Daniel  Chambon's  salade  des  sources  de 
I'Ouysse  and  his  whole  roasted  duck  foie 
gras  for  two. 

Depeyre,  Montpezat-de-Quercy.  Phone: 
63.02.08.41.  Jacques  Depeyre  has  a  Mi- 
chelin  star  and  serves  delicious  Quercy 
food  in  his  informal  dining  room.  Try  his 
saddle  of  rabbit  "as  made  by  my  grand- 
mother" and  his  mixed  platter  of  lamb. 

"By  paying  a  ten-dollar  fee,  you  may 
hook  hotel  members  of  Relaiset  t  chateaux 
through  David  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  200 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016; 
(212)696-1323. 

FARMHOUSE  FARE 


, !,-  —  1 1  —  — .         pftoomts 


You  can  drive  up  to 
these  places,  but 
it's  much  better  to 
phone  first ,  discuss 
what  you  want  to 
eat,  ask  for  direc- 
tions, and  agree  on 
the  pine  in  .\d 
vance.  (A  typical  meal,  without  wine, 
should  cost  between  six  and  nine  dollars. ) 
A  knowledge  of  French  is  useful  here. 
while  not  necessity  in  the  restaurants 
listed  here. 

Mme.  Albert  Besse,  Rebus  de  la  Boyne, 
Saint-Andre-d'Allas  (Route  du  Bugue), 
Sarlat.  Phone:  53.59.19.66.  Good  coun- 
try food.  The  daughter  will  show  you  the 
farm  animals  and  "Monsieur*,  ochon,"  on 
request. 

Gilette  and  Guy  Philip,  la  Gcnehre, 
Sireuil,    Les   Ey:ies-de-Tayac.    Phone: 


53.29.67.63.  Oilcloth  on  the  table.  Very 
rustic. 

Jean  Neyrat,  Camping  a  la  Ferine,  Le 
Moulin dujanicot,  Borreze 24590.  Phone: 
53.28.83.06.  Besides  serving  table  d'hote 
country  cuisine,  the  Neyrat  family  holds 
worthwhile  bread-baking  weekends,  when 
you  make  your  bread  directly  from  the 
grain,  and  they  will  teach  you  to  make  con- 
fit  from  geese. 

EPICURE'S  CHOICK 

Foie  gras,  con/its,  canned  truffles,  and 
other  canned  specialties:  Auguste  C  \pn- 
en,  Place  de  I'Eglise,  Saint-Cyprien.  A 
large  store  connected  to  the  factory.  Su- 
perb products,  including  canned,  home- 
style  civets  and  ragouts,  white  asparagus, 
rillettes,  and  such.  Their  foies  gras  are  pre- 
pared in  the  traditional  manner,  a  tor- 
chon wrapped  in  towels  and  poached  in 
an  aromatic  broth.  The  firm  is  owned  by 
Petrossian,  the  famous  caviar  pur\  eyors  in 
bans. 
Bread:   Saint-Luc,   on  the   little  square 

C  looking  in  a  three-footed  non  pot. 


beside  the  church  in  Meyrals.  Local  people 
say  Saint-Luc  produces  the  best  country 
bread  in  the  Perigord. 
Walnut  oil:  Moulin  de  la  Tout,  Sainte- 
Nathalene,  near  Sarlat.  The  shop  is  inside 
the  hundred-year-old  walnut-oil  mill 
owned  by  the  family  Urbain-Tache. 
Fresh  truffles:  In  autumn  there  are  open- 
air  fresh-truffle  markets  in  C  lahors,  Sarlat, 
Perigueux,  and  Limogne.  The  best  pack- 
aged truffles  are  from  Pebeyre. 
Regional  wines:  In  Perigord,  sample  the 
red  Pecharmants  (we  liked  the(  Chateau  de 
Tiregand  1979  robust,  earthy  1;  the  red 
Bergeracs  (we  liked  Chateau  le  Paradis 
1979—  soft,  aromatic,  fruity,  and  light); 
and  "the  poor  man's  S, internes,"  Monba- 
:illac—  sweet,  with  good  bouquet,  excel 
lent  with  foie  gras.  In  Quercy,  try  the  vins 
de  Cahors,  the  "black,"  ink\  wine  of  the 
region.  .A  store  in  Gramat-en-Quercy  just 
beside  the  I  ion  d'Or  sells  the  wines  of 
Chateau  de  1  laute  Serre — aromatic  and 
long  in  the  mouth.  Another  superb  Ca- 
hors,  perhaps  the  best  ,md  available  at 
many  restaurants,  is  the  Prince  Probus  of 
c.  !los  Triguedina  deep-colored,  spicy, 
and  fleshy;  we  especially  recommend  the 
1976.  P.W.&W.B. 

Air  France  has  direct,  nonstop  flights 
from  Sen  York  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
Houston  to  Pa)  may  rent  a  car  at  the 

airport  and  di  trd-Quercy   via 

uleme  or  Brit  seven 

hours)  or  tain  An  Inter  flight 

from  Pans' 
ney  i 
broximau  l  - 


Al  If  ",1  1ST  Hlkls 


r  erthe  Great 


THE 


"ETER  LUDWIG  GIVES  AWAY 
i      KES  MUSEUMS 

Wi       I  IN  HORN  BERG 


Collecting,  like  hunting,  is  a  fun- 
damental human  drive,  instinc- 
tive since  the  times  when  our 
forehears  still  lived  in  trees.  We 
share  it  with  many  other  animals.  It 
expresses  a  compulsion  to  survive,  to  over- 
come the  ephemerality  and  transitoriness 
of  life.  By  accumulating  ohjects  older  than 
we  are  and  likely  to  outlast  us  and  hy  gain- 
ing recognition  beyond  the  finality  of  the 
grave  for  having  acquired  them,  you  can 
achieve  a  measure  of  immortality — for  ex- 
ample, by  donating  your  collection  to  a 
museum  named  for  you." 

Peter  Ludwig,  who  says  so,  is  a  man  who 
should  know.  At  sixty,  he  is  Germany's, 
indeed  Europe's,  unchallenged  king  of  ac- 
quisitors — and  donors.  No  one  in  the 
United  States  is  remotely  in  his  league. 
Even  in  the  realm  of  American  art,  for 
courage,  panache,  and  accuracy  of  eye, 
not  a  soul  at  home  can  compete  with  him. 
It  is  as  if  one  of  our  most  active  and  quality- 
conscious  collectors  of  the  moderns  were 
twinned  with  one  of  our  most  discriminat- 
ing institutional  collectors:  Boston's  Gra- 
ham Gund,  say,  with  Buffalo's  Seymour 
("Shorty")  Knox.  Thanks  to  Ludwig,  the 
world's  greatest  collection  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  from  America's  most  vibrantly 
creative  period  is  scattered  all  over  C  Jerma- 
ny.  His  hoard  of  Warhol,  Lichtenstein, 
Rauschenberg,  Johns,  Oldenburg,  Estes, 
Segal,  and  Duane  Hanson — to  name  a 
few — is  so  large  and  comprehensive  that 
American  museums  cannot  hope  to  stage 
retrospective  exhibitions  of  native  artists 
without  borrowing  from  him. 

At  that,  the  contemporary-American 
wing  is  just  one  parr  oi  Ludwig's  interna- 
tional museum  without  walls.  The  thou- 
sands of  objects  in  his  fabulous  an  collec 
tion  span  nearly  three  millennia  of  human 
creativity,  from  Greek  antiquities  and  pre- 
Columbian  artifacts  to  the  visions  of  the 
contemporary  Russians  and  Germany's 
neoexpressionist  Ncuc  Wil&en. 

Conservatively  valued  at  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  though  its  worth  is  in 
fact  incalculable,  the  Ludwig  collection 
hangs,  on  permanent  loan  and  as  do- 
nations, in  twenty-one  major  European 
museums,  two  ot  which  already  carry  Lud- 
wig's name.  A  third — somewhat  behind 
schedule — is  being  built  m  Cologne,  at  a 
cost,  to  local  taxpayers,  of  $100  million;  it 
was  to  have  been  completed  in  time  for 
Ludwig's  sixtieth  birthday . 

Ludwig  insists  th.it  he  makes  each  pur- 
chase decision  individually.  "1  km  what  1 

John  Domberg  unite'  a  profile  <>/  the  <.  terman 
collector  Lothar-Gunther  BucWieim  for  Con- 
noisseur m  Mu\  1984. 


need."  In  practice,  that  means  that  when 
he  buys,  it  is  often  wholesale — a  dozen, 
even  two  dozen,  pictures  by  one  artist  at  a 
sweep.  When  he  lends  or  donates,  it  is 
generally  by  the  score,  sometimes  the 
hundreds,  of  pieces.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  sells,  the  transactions  make  head- 
lines and  set  off  shock  waves.  Three  years 
ago,  California's  Getty  Museum  bought 
Ludwig's  entire  collection  of  144  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  and  leaves,  reputedly 
the  world's  best  and  largest,  at  a  price  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  sale  contract  must  nev- 
er be  disclosed.  (It  is  believed  to  have  been 
well  over  $50  million. ) 

All  by  himself,  Ludwig  can  make  a  mar- 
ket. Doors  open  for  him  like  magic — dc « >rs 
behind  which  are  not  only  dealers,  auc- 
tioneers, curators,  and  artists  but  also 
kings,  presidents,  premiers,  and  ministers 
of  culture.  Though  he  retains  his  statu-  as  a 
private  collector,  he  collects  exclusively  in 
the  public  behalf.  His  rewards  are  honor-, 
recognition,  and  the  hope  of  posthumous 
remembrance. 

"1  am  both  a  positive  factor  in  art  as  well 
as  an  irritating  one,"  Ludwig  declares  with 
characteristically  frank  self-esteem.  "1  ac- 
cept both  roles.  I  am  also  sufficiently  vain 
and  presumptuous  to  say  that  I  enjoy  hav- 
ing museums  named  tor,  and  honorary 
titles,  degrees,  and  medals  bestowed  upon, 
me.  It  would  he  the  superlative  form  ot 
vanity  and  presumption — conceit  and  ar- 
rogance — to  make  a  pretense  ot  rejecting 
tlu-  accolades." 

Balding,  with  rimless  glasses,  Ludwig  is 
a  six-foot-two-inch  hulk  ot  a  man.  His 
frame  seems  in  constant  struggle  with  the 
conservative,  rather  seedy-looking  busi- 
ness  -Liits  th.it  are  virtually  his  uniform. 
The  business  world  knows  him  as  an  entre- 
preneur, a  manufacturer  on  the  grand 
scale.  1  le  is  chairman  ot  the  hoard  ot  Leon- 
ard Monheim  AG,  a  family-owned  corpo- 
ration in  the  city  ot  Aachen  with  8,000 
employees.  The  business  is  making  choc 
olate,  cocoa,  pralines,  and  candies  $680 
million  worth,  or  20  percent  ot  the  Get 
man  market  share,  last  year.  He  does  not 
work  to  earn  money  that  he  can  invest  in 
art.  He  works  because  he  enjoys  it.  He  does 
not  collect  art  because  it  is  an  investment, 
but  because  he  loves  it.  Yet  business  and 
collecting  go  hand  in  hand. 

"To  collect  art,"  says  Ludwig,  who 
enjoys  the  spacious  view  from  the  top, 
"you  need  not  only  ardor,  a  keen  eye,  and 
knowledge  hut  also  an  ability  to  translate 
the  passion,  the  vision,  and  the  cogni- 
zance into  an  economic  process — that  is, 
buying.  I  collect  art  with  economic  ration- 
ale and  1  observe  the  rules  ot  the  market, 
tor  art  is  a  market." 


vine  ial 
er  than  a 
noisseur,  win. 

prosperous  captain  i  I  v    ha,  no 

degree  in  business  admi  .  >n  hut,  in- 

stead, a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  art  his- 
tory make  his  dual  role  as  manufacturer 
and  collector  an  anomaly.  In  West  Ger- 
many, careers,  social  roles,  and  categories 
are  indelibly  fixed  at  an  early  age.  Any 
"calling"  is  in  itself  acceptable,  hut  their 
combination  within  the  hide  of  one  hu- 
man being,  be  it  as  voluminous  as  Lud- 
wig's, blurs  the  categories  Germans  like  to 
keep  neat. 

Peter  Ludwig  was  born  to  bourgeois 
comfort  in  Koblenz-on-the-Rhine  in 
1925.  The  family  business,  then  already 
mi  ire  than  a  century  old,  was  the  quarrying 
oi  clay  and  conversion  of  it  into  specialized 
materials  and  products  tor  the  construc- 
tion trades  and  heavy  industry.  Dr.  Fritz 
and  Helen  (nee  Klockner)  Ludwig  main- 
tained a  comfortably  dignified  home  com- 

Roy  Lichtenstein,  M-Maybe,  1965. 
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or  the  Ludwigs, 
the  new  Americans  came  as  a 
shock:  "We  were  confronted  with 

the  art  of  the  world  of 

consumerism,  neon  hjjhts,  and 

advertising  that  had  also  become 

the  German  world. " 
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ait.  Aesthetically  marginal, 

they  said.  "Thafsnot 

the  issue,  "he  countered.  "I 

want  nix  museum  to  be 

a  world  muse  inn." 


mensurate  with  the  times  and  their  stand- 
ing, lr  was  rilled  with  minor  and  major  arr 
that  Peter's  father  "bought  voraciously  and 
admired  profusely."  The  elder  Ludwig, 
like  his  son,  was  a  tireless acquisitor.  In  the 
Jays  of  the  Third  Reich,  he  was  also  sutti 
ciently  disrespectful  of  the  Nazis  to  be  in 
periodic  trouble  with  the  Gestapo. 

ige  seventeen,  upon  graduation 
from  Gymnasium  in  1943,  when-  he  had 
studied  the  hum. mines,  I  Ireek,  and  I  atin, 
young  Ludwig  was  duly  drafted  into  the 
Wehrmacht,  s.ivv  duty  on  the  western 
I  experienced  the  end  of  World 
W  ii  II   ,    an  American  POW.  When  he 


returned  to  Koblenz,  a  city  in  shambles,  he 
was  twenty  years  old.  At  the  behest  of  his 
father,  who  envisioned  a  future  for  him  in 
business,  Ludwig  enrolled  in  the  law 
department  at  the  I  Jniversity  of  Bonn,  but 
after  one  semester  he  rebelled  and  changed 
his  major  to  archaeology  and  art  history. 
I  lis  lather  tolerated  it.  After  another  half 
year  in  Bonn,  Ludwig  transferred  to  the 
conservative  University  of  Mam:,  adding 
minors  in  philosophy  and  ancient  and  pre- 
history. One  of  his  favorite  c  ontemporary 
philosophers  this  no  doubt  came  as  a 
shock  to  his  professors  was  |ean  I', ml 
Sartre.  An  even  bigger  shock  must  have 
been  his  formal  application,  ultimately 
ii  i  epted,  to  write  a  doc  total  dissertation 
about  I'h  asso. 

One  of  Ludwig's  classmates  in  art  and 
history  seminars  at  Mainz  was  the  pretty 
Irene  Monheun,  heiress  to  the  Monheim 
i  In  H  ol.i i e  lui l une.  It  was  love  at  first  sight. 
Besides,    Petei    and   Irene  were  both   pas 

sionate  about  art.  rhey  married  in  1951. 
Ludwig  was  offered  an  instruct!  irshipat  the 

university   and  an  i  >(•[•<  i]  luiiily  to  embark 

on  an  academic  career,  but  he  turned  it 
d<  iwn.  "I  had  always  considered  the  study 
of  .hi  ami  art  history  as  a  stimulating  intel- 
lectual effort  bui  nevei  as  a  livelihood." 
Art  is  one  thing;  earning  a  living  is  anoth 
ei.  I  udwig,  like  his  c  ompatrii  its,  liki  to 
keep  things  straight. 

His  Ph.D.  in  hi  history  properly 
(Mini  d,  he  went  to  work  as  a  trainee  in  a 
Muiik  h  haul  <  >ne  yeai  latei ,  in  1952, 
came  a  call  from  his  father-in-law,  Franz 
Mi  ail K am,  in  Aai  hen.  I  he  family's  only 
son  had  been  killed  in  the  wai  I  hen-  were 
no  mali  Inns.  Hie  chocolate  business  was 
h<  H  iming,  all  mg  with  the  rest  i  if  the  West 

(  mi  inn nomy.  I  low  about  joining  the 

firm.'  I  he  couple  moved  to  Aachen,  and 
I  udwig  entered  his  in-laws'  business  as  a 
managing  partm  i  In  1969,  he  be<  ami 
chief  executive  officei  and,  six  years  ago, 
■a  1 1>  n  the  privately  held  company  was  con- 
I  mtoa  public  <  orporation,  <  hairman 
of  thi   bi  tard. 

Pi  tei  and  Irene  I  udwig  began  col- 
lei  tin):  art ,   attending  au<  tion 
pi  il  ing  tin  ii   noses  into  de  ill  i 
shops,  and  going  to  mail  ets  Ii  »ng 
before    they    were    married,    while    still 

.at.  in  ling  tin  univen  ity.  "We  didn't  have 
much  money  to  spare,"  he  recalls.  "( )ur 
parents  kept  us  on  tight  budgets.  But  we 

both  loved  old  and  beautiful  things  and  we 
hoarded  our  Pfennige  to  buy  them." 

Initially  they  bought  old  hooks.  In 
Mainz,   the  city  of  |oh. nines  (iutenl  i  I  | 

Dmitry  A.  Nalbadyan,  Lenin,  at    J 979. 
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Paul Sarkisian,  Untitled  (Mapleton),  1971-72. 


they  went  for  first  editions  of  classical 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  liter- 
ature— and  here  and  there  a  lithograph  or 
etching.  In  Aachen,  the  capital  and  burial 
place  of  Charlemagne,  they  branched  out 
into  Roman  antiquities  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  secular  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  the  outset,  Irene  Ludwig  doc- 
umented, registered,  and  catalogued  their 
acquisitions  on  index  cards,  accompanied 
by  photographs — a  job  she  still  performs. 
"You  will  find  few  museums  around  the 
world,"  Ludwig  says  proudly,  "that  keep  is 
detailed,  as  thoroughly  researched,  and  as 
voluminously  complete  a  record  of  their 
possessions  as  my  wife  docs." 

The  collection  grew — in  quantity, 
quality,  and  diversity — until  their  Aac  hen 
apartment  was  crammed  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing and  from  wall  to  wall.  By  1957  it  had 
become  too  much.  They  had  already 
placed  works  in  storage  and  deposited  oth- 
ers with  relatives  and  friends.  "We  real- 
ized," Ludwig  says,  "th.it  unless  we  could 
stop  collecting — which  is  like  saying,  'stop 
breathing' — we  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing radical.  We  decided  to  cooperate 
with  museums — to  lend  to  them  and  to 
collect  on  their  behalf  and  for  the  public 
good." 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  other  reasons  foi 
"going  public  . "  West  C  ierman  law  imposes 
a  wealth-and-property  tax  on  privately 
owned  art  collet  t  ions  at  a  rate  of  halt  a  per- 
i  cut  annually  on  the  objects'  current  mar- 
ket value,  so  there  is  a  definite  incentive  to 
give  them  away.  While  there  is  no  tax 
advantage  if  the  artworks  are  given  in  loan 


to  public  museums,  the  institutions  as  a 
general  rule  show  their  appreciation  by 
assuming  the  considerable  cost  of  their 
insurance  and  maintenance. 

As  a  private  collector  acting  in 
the  public  interest,  Ludwig  is  in 
a  position  to  take  risks  with 
controversial  contemporary 
artists  and  styles  that  tor  political  reasons 
museum  directors  can  ill  afford.  Often  he 
can  also  buy  more  discreetly  and  at  a  better 
price.  He  likes  to  quote  the  advice  of  Fried- 
rich  Gercke,  his  doctoral  supervisor  at 
Mam:.  "It  you  collect  art,  then  always  look 
for  that  which  museums  would  like  but 
cannot  buy,  either  because  of  bureaucratic 
obstacles  or  budgetary  limits."  In  time, 
Ludwig  turned  the  maxim  to  the  institu- 
tions' advantage.  While  at  the  start  he  had 
no  plan,  no  concept,  no  grand  design,  he 
and  his  wife  eventually  developed  the  idea 
of  doing  that  which  the  institutions  them- 
selves could  not.  "The  aim  was  to  close 
gaps  in  their  collections  which  otherwise 
would  have  rem. lined  open." 

The  first  two  museums  to  benefit  from 
Ludwig's  munificence  were  Aachen'sSuer- 
mondt  (now  the  Suermondt  Ludwig  Mu- 
seum) and  Cologne's  Schnutgen.  Both 
institutions  emphasize  medieval  art.  They 
have  more  than  200  of  Ludwig's  finest 
treasures  in  their  collections,  largely  as 
outright  donations.  Supreme  among  the 
treasures  in  the  Schnutgen  is  an  incompa- 
rable Carolingian  ivory  diptych,  carved  in 
Charlemagne's  court  school  in  Aachen 
around  \  D.  810  and  put  on  public  display 


in  the  early  1960s.  In  this  case  as  in  all  oth- 
ers, Ludwig  refuses  to  talk  prices,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  in  purchasing  ir  he  broke 
his  own  rule  of  going  tor  bargains. 
(Against  all  expectations,  he  did  not  bid 
against  the  German  government  tor  the 
Henry  the  Lion  Gospels,  the  glorious  man- 
uscript auctioned  oft  at  Sotheby's  in  De- 
cember 1983.  See  "The  Rivals,"  Connois- 
seur, December  1983.)  The  anonymous 
seller — in  all  likelihood,  a  member  of  the 
aristocratic  Viennese  and  Hungarian  Har- 
rach  family,  which  had  owned  the  pre- 
cious ivory  for  generations — let  Ludwig 
buy  the  diptych  on  the  installment  plan 
over  several  years,  during  which  time  a 
bank  held  it  in  escrow.  Since  then,  he  has 
turned  down  the  "astronomical"  otter  of  at 
least  one  leading  American  medieval  col- 
lection eager  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 

Soon,  otherGerman  and  European  mu- 
seums began  to  profit  from  Ludwig's  gener- 
osity:   Basel's   Antiken   Museum,    which 
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I  with 
Me- 
carv- 
inter- 
in. ik- 
Amenca  since  the 
mid- 1  irn  more  about 

the  ancient  Maya,   Moche,   A:tec,   and 
Inca  cultures,"  he  nd  what  I  dis- 

covert erwhelmed  me  with  enthu- 

siasm. From  in  early  point  i  trips  I 

ilreadv  tired  by  the  thought  that  no 
one  here  in  West  Germans  would  ever  see 
originals  ot  these  magnificent  objects  un- 
less I  did  something  to  help  build  up  a  col- 


Acquiring  them  and  making  them 
available  marked  Ludwig's  first,  hesitant 
step  from  relative  anonymity  as  a  collec  toi 
and  benefactor  to  his  present,  high-profile 
position  as  the  king  of  acquisitors.  I  lis  era 
ot  "public  involvement  without  public 
furor"  ended  dramatically  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  contemporary  Ametuan 
art.  in  19( 

Ir  was  like  rhis,"  he  recalls.  "Modern, 
twentieth-century  art  had  always 
played  a  key  role  in  our  lives  and 
> lunted  tor  a  suhsi.mii.il  share  ol 
our  acquisitions.  Not  just  Picasso  but  also 
Dali,  Matisse,  Giacometti,  the  Russian 
avant-garde  like  Malevich  or  Popova, 
Francis  Bacon,  and  the  ( lerman  I 
si<  mists.  But  then,  on  a  visit  to  the  ' 
we  encountered  the  Americans  Warhol, 
Lichtenstein,  |ohns,  Rauschenberg  in 
the  original.  It  was  a  shocking  experience. 
Suddenly  we  were  confronted  with  th<  an 
i  il  i  iur  i iwn  generatii  »n  and  i In    w<  nU  i  it 


THE  COLLEC  I'OR'S  FAVORITES 


Asked  to  name  his  top  ten  purch 
Peter  Ludwig  listed  twelve,  ranging  fn  im 
medieval  artif  ntemporary  mas- 

ter paintings.  They  are  given  in  ord 
the  date  of  their  creation.  Ludwig  wi 
not  list  them  in  order  of  preference.  "My 
wife  and  I  made  all  our  acquisitions  per- 
sonalU  .  and  all  an 

1.  The  Carolingian  ivory  diptych 
known,   after  the  name  of   its  pre' 
owners,  as  the  Harrach  I  )ipty<  h     carved 
in  Aachen  aroun  HO.   (Now  .  m 

The  Harrach  Diptych,  ca 


permanent  l  ian  to  the  S<  hniitgen  Mu 
seum,  in  I 

1    I  In  namel  plates,  part  i  »< 

a  pr<  k  essional  i  ru<  ifix,  made  in  the 
Meuse  region  of  (  iermany  between  I  160 
and  I  I  70.  (At  the  Si  hniitgen.) 

5.  A  i  mh-x  with  the  legi  nd  of  aim 
Hedwig,  known  .is  the  Schlackenwerth 

1  itcd  in  Silesia  in  I  i5  5.  (Sold  to 
the  (  Jetty  Museum. ) 

4     A   Rhineland  altarpiei  e   tablet, 

painted  ,\r: iund    I  570,  depii  I ing  |esus 

i  rm  ified,  Mary,  the  Apostle  |<  ihn    and 

Saint  Erasmus.  (In  the  < 1  ille<  tion  of  the 

rmondt-Ludwig   Museum,    in   Aa- 

>.  An  imperial  goblet,  made  in  Pragui 
around  1650  by  I  lanns  Reinhardt  I  ra 
veil.  (At  the  Suermondt-Ludwig. ) 

6.  Kasimir  Malevii  h,  Dynamu  Su- 
prematism,  1916.  (At  the  Museum  I  ud 
wig,  ( Cologne. ) 

7.  Pablo  Picas  o,  Harlequin,  1923.  (At 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  Vienna.  ) 

8.  Picasso,  War  Picture,  Woman  with 
Artichoke,  l(>4l.  (At  the  Museum  Lud- 
wig.) 

'     Ri  .1  ert   Rau  i  hi  nberg,   A//V 
60,  (At  the  Museum  Ludwig.) 

il  -  i' Im  I  »ali,  The  Stationat  Perpi 
1965.  (At  the  Museum  I  udwig.) 
II.  jasper  |ohns,  Map,  1967  71.  (At 

luseum  Ludwig.) 
I  2.   Renato  ( iuttuso,  (  aji  I  I 
(At   the  National  ( iallery,   I  a  I 
Berlin.) 


and  automobiles  that  had  also  become  the 
(.  lerman  world.  Give  or  take  a  few  years, 
these  were  all  artists  my  own  age.  We 
understood  instinctively  what  they  and 
their  pictures  were  saying  and  were  con- 
sumed by  the  desire  to  exhibit  them  in 
Germany,  where  most  people  had  not 
even  heard  of  the  term  'Pop'  art." 

Ludwig  bought  furiously  and  by  the  <  ai 
loads,  as  is  still  his  habit  when  he  discovers 
a  new  genre  or  held.  I  his  is  a  point  on 
whu  li  he  becomes  defensive.  I  le  insists  [\ 
is  simple  financial  common  sense.  "When 
I  first  encountered  Roy  Lichtenstein,  his 
pi<  tu.es  were  selling  at  $^,000  to  $10,000 
each.  I  bought  fourteen  of  them  a  good 
t  loss  set  tion  of  his  work.  I  ess  than  a  yeai 
later,  the  put  es  had  multiplied,  and  today 
I  ii  htensteins  are  so  expensive  thai  buying 
one  would  tost  me  more  than  I  tare  to 
spend.  That  is  even  more  true  for  |aspei 
|ohns,  whose  paintings  now  sell  wet,  right 
off  the  wall,  for  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Those  are  prices  where  my  con 
cept  of  c«  ille<  t  ing  stands  in  the  way  of  my 
wallet  " 

And  then  there  is  I  udwig's  unfailing 
S(  nse  of  mission.  "I  don't  want  just  one  of 
in  hi  it'  pn  tures,  merely  ti  >  sa\  I  own 
on.-  I  want  a  representative  selection.  I 
owe  that  to  the  museums  and  the  public  for 

win  im  I  (  (  illet  I .  " 

At  .hi',  rati  ,  I  udw  ig  returned  fn  im  New 
Yorl  in  1 966  with  dozens  ot  Amerii  an  Pop 
paintings  and  promptly  exhibited  them  at 
A, u  hen's  Suermondt  Museum  I  he  show 
casi  Ludwig  in  the  nat  ii  mal  limelight  and 
attrai  ti  -I  mi  »re  people  in  i  me  mi  mth  than 
in  irmally  vi  il  thi  museum  in  a  y<  ai 

By   1968,  Ludwig's  <  i  mtempi  u  u\  ( i  >l 
let  tion  was  so  voluminous  that  he  wasdes- 
perati  for  a  repository.  ( Cologne's  Wall  ml 
Richartz    Museum    eagerly    provided    it, 
knowing  that   the  marly  400  works  he 
off  red  to  lend  would  make  the  city  <  mi  i  if 
the  ''  tuntry's  leading  <  enters  i  if  mi  idem 
art.  In  l(->70  am  ithei  bli  k  k  i  if  Ins  at  quisi- 
tion       147  objei  t    in<  luding  more  War- 
hols,  Lichtensteins,  and  Rauschenbergs 
lut   also  works  by  I   hue!    <  Ii  ise,   I  )avid 
Hockney,  Renato  Guttuso,  Lowell  Nes- 
bitt,   Howard  Kanovitz,  Nam\   Graves, 
I  luane   I  Ian  on,   and  Robert   Indiana 
formed  the  basis  tor  a  whole  new  museum 

in  Aa<  I icii,  the  Neiie  (  ialerie.  Ludwig  also 

di  man  I  in  I  Ii  i. Hied  ti  <  institutii  ms  in 
Basel,  Paris,  and  East  Berlin.  I  lis  tjift  of 
161  contemporary  works  to  Vienna's  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art,  an  institution  hi 
helpi  I  laum  h,  led  to  the  ( reation  of  the 
government  funded  Austrian  I  udwig  Art 

I  i  urn  I  ill'  .n 

Each  a<  t  of  largesse  was  ;k  <  ompanied  by 
I  ill  Ik   accolades.  Ludwig's  name  appears 
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1583-1633),  The  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings. 


chiseled  in  marble;  on  medals,  awards, 
honorary  doctorates.  He  holds  an  honor- 
ary professorship  at  the  University  of  Co 
logne,  where  he  teaches  a  biweekly  semi- 
nar on  contemporary  art,  lecturing  not  so 
much  on  individual  artists , is  on  the  artist's 
status  in  a  given  time  and  environment. 
He  considers  cubism  and  Pop  the  most 
important  movements  of  our  century.  1  le 
deplores  art  tor  art's  sake. 

The  crowning  event  in  the  well-earned 
glorification  of  Ludwig  was  in  1976,  when 
he  donated  284  of  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures in  the  Wallraf-Richartz  collection  to 
the  city  of  Co  logne.  It  was  in  exchange  for 
that  that  the  city  agreed  to  build  the  new, 
$100  million  Museum  Ludwig. 

Only  occasionally  does  one  ol  Ludwig's 
grand  schemes  go  wrong.  Thus,  in  1979, 
emboldened  by  his  unrivaled  eminence, 
he  embarked  on  a  high-wire  act  to  create  a 
C  ierman  "national  foundation  of  art"  with 
headquarters  in  the  new  Cologne  mu- 
seum. As  Ludwig  envisioned  it,  he  would 
donate  his  entire  collection  it  the  three 
governments — federal,  state,  and  munici- 


pal— would  jointly  contribute  $2  million 
annually  as  an  operating  budget.  1  lis  only 
stipulation  was  that  he  be  given  one  of  the 
tout  scats  on  the  foundation's  board.  The 
plan  never  got  off  the  ground.  In  West 
Germany,  private  philanthropy  is  highly 
suspect.  Besides,  the  country  was  in  a  peri- 
od ot  fiscal  austerity.  Moreover,  the  feder- 
al government  is  constitutionally  barred 
from  engaging  m  educational  and  cultural 
affairs.  After  three  years  of  disc  ussions  and 
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'uihvijj  works  not 
to  earn  money  that  he  can 
invest  in  art  but  because  he  enjoys 
it.  He  does  not  collect  art 

because  it  is  an 

investment  but  because 

lie  loves  it. 


considerable  political  turmoil,  Ludwig 
withdrew  his  otter,  admitting,  "I  should 
have  known  better." 

But  the  proposal  was  entirely  in  charac- 
ter. One  can  always  count  on  Ludwig  for 
surprises  and  controversy.  In  February 
1982,  tor  instance,  he  purchased  159 
works  of  contemporary  Soviet  art — not 
the  Social  Realists  who  paint  heroic  por- 
traits ot  the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  happy 
tractorists,  and  gallant  steelworkers,  but 
also  not  the  avant-gardists  who  are  denied 
membership  in  the  official  union  and  can- 
not exhibit  publicly. 

"What  aroused  mv  curiosity,"  Ludwig 
explains,  "was  a  glance  at  the  map.  There 
was  this  huge  land  with  which  my  country 
had  long  maintained  cultural,  political, 
and  economic  ties,  and  yet  I  did  not  know 
the  name  ot  a  single  contemporary  Soviet 
artist." 

His  way  paved  In  Vladimir  Semyonov, 
the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Bonn  and  the 
owner  of  an  admirable  prh  ection 

of  Russian  an  than 

two  dozen  tri: 


vi  oi  si  hiss 


of  five  years,  visiting  museums,  exhibi- 
tions, and  studios.  Then  he  bought  in  his 
usual  manner:  wholesale  and  cheap.  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  the  Russians  gnashed  their 
teeth  at  his  stingy  offer,  but  Ludwig  held 
firm.  "My  name,"  he  explained  to  the 
Soviet  minister  of  culture  Pyotr  Demit- 
chev,  who  sanctioned  it  all,  "is  Ludwig — 
not  Rockefeller. "  So,  the  Soviets  did  busi- 
ness with  him,  and  Ludwig  has  done  hand- 
somely by  them,  exhibiting  his  acquisi- 
tions not  only  in  West  Germany  but  also  in 
Norway  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Ger- 
man art  critics  ridiculed  the  show  when  it 
opened  in  Cologne  for  a  two-month  run, 
in  July  1982,  charging  that  most  of  the 
works  were  of  marginal  artistic  merit.  It 
was  reportedly  an  embarrassment  to  many 
curators  in  Ludwig's  own  museum  entou- 
rage. Ludwig  is  unrepentant:  "That  is  not 
the  issue.  I  want  my  museum  to  be  a  world 
museum,  not  just  a  museum  of  Western 
art.  I  am  not  thick-skinned,  and  criticism 
does  not  roll  off  my  hack  like  water  from  a 
duck's.  But  when  I  see  a  path  as  right  and 
necessary,  critics  don't  irritate  me." 

That  attitude  helped  him  through  the 
biggest  controversy  of  all:  that  surrounding 
the  surprise  sale,  in  1983,  of  his  medieval 
codices  and  manuscripts  to  the  Getty  Mu- 
seum. Almost  unanimously,  the  West 
German  press  furiously  denounced  Lud- 
wig, charging  that  he  had  sold  out  a  "na- 
tional cultural  treasure"  and  the  "German 
nation's  heritage." 

Nonsense,"  says  Ludwig.  "Of 
the  144  objects,  covering  a  pe- 
riod from  the  eighth  through 
the  twentieth  centuries,  only 
some  were  ot  Germanic  origin.  Most  ol 
them  were  Persian,  Byzantine,  Slavic, 
Italian,  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Flem- 
ish works.  We  acquired  them  over  a  period 
ot  more  than  two  decades." 

He  admits  that  he  sold  the  collection  tor 
a  "dream"  sum.  But  why?  I  le  wattles  with 
the  answer.  Surely,  the  sale  had  something 
to  do  with  perpetuating  the  Ludwigs'  post- 
humous fame.  The  couple,  who  are  child- 
less, are  taking  steps  to  regulate  the  future 
of  their  collection  as  well  as  their  stake  in 
the  Monheim  chocolate  company.  Lud- 
wig has  used  the  undisclosed  sum  from  the 
Getty  Museum  to  create  the  nonprofit 
Ludwig  Foundation  tot  Art  and  Interna- 
tional Understanding,  in  Aachen.  The 
foundation,  in  turn,  is  buying  Monheim 

Left:  Jasper  Johns,  Flag  on  Orange  Field, 
1957.   Right:    This  blond  oak  cabinet,  /'in 
chased  from  ,i  i 1  wveni  /<»  >i  song,  m  <w  stands 
in  the  Ludwigs'  home,  h  is  the  sole  authentic 
piece  of  ( tothic  furniture  in  the  world. 


stock,  dividends  from  which  will  finance 
its  future  art  acquisitions,  support  of  mu- 
seums, and  other  cultural  activities.  The 
Ludwigs  and  the  foundation,  which  they 
chair,  will  thus  own  the  majority  of  Mon- 
heim equity.  On  their  death,  their  share- 
holdings in  the  company  will  go  to  the 
foundation,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  a  substi- 
tute for  the  government-funded  national 
foundation  that  was  thwarted  by  political 
realities. 

In  their  comfortable,  not  ostentatiously 
luxurious  Aachen  villa,  the  Ludwigs  today 
have  a  single  really  valuable  art  object,  a 
marvelous  Gothic  cabinet  of  blond  oak. 
Almost  everything  else  they  have  col- 
lected over  the  years  has  either  been  do- 
nated or  is  on  permanent  loan  for  public 
viewing.  Even  the  contemporary  works 
that  line  the  hallways  of  the  Monheim  eva- 
poration's modern  administration  build- 
ing— Richard  Estes'sNo.  2  Broadway  dom- 
inates Ludwig's  personal  office — are  tech- 
nically no  longer  Ludwig's  but  are  adminis- 
tered by  Aachen's  Neue  Galerie,  whose 
curator  lacks  the  wall  space  to  display 
them.  "You  cannot  collect  in  the  public 
Feb  alt  and  then  keep  the  nuggets  tor  your- 
self, putting  second-best  on  show,"  says 
the  man  who  bought  them. 

Ludwig  is  equally  totfhnght  when  asked 
it  there  have  ever  been  pieces  to  which  he 
became  so  attached — att  without  which 
he  cannot  live — that  he  has  not  sold, 
loaned,  or  donated  them.  "Categorically 
no,"  he  replies.  "In  our  house  we  do  have 
things  we  acquired  as  students  and  new  - 
lyweds,  but  their  value  to  us  is  purely  per- 
sonal and  sentimental." 

As  to  the  total  value  ot  bis  collection, 
Ludwig  insists  be  has  no  idea.  "I  have  for- 
gotten what  1  paid  tor  pieces.  The  only 
prices  I  remember  clearly  are  those  ot 
objects  I  wanted  to  buy  but  didn't,  largely 
because  I  was  outbid.  When  1  made  my 
donation  to  the  Wallraf-Richartz,  those 
284  paintings  and  sculptures  were  esti- 
mated at  about  $20  million.  1  thought  the 
hgure  exaggerated.  That  was  1976.  To- 
vla\  iiist  think  ot  what  lias  happened  to 
(asper Johns  prices  in  the  meantime  that 
figure  is  a  vast  underestimate.  But  overall? 
I  just  Ao  not  know, " 

And  what  about  the  ones  that  got  away? 
"Sins  ot  omission,"  Ludwig  answers,  "ate 
usually  those  one  tends  to  remember  most. 
But  my  wife  and  I  have  little  to  blame  our- 
selves tor  in  this  respect.  We  have  bought 
and  bought,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  rate 
cases  when  we  couldn't  buy  or  didn't 
act." 

It  be  and  his  wife  have  any  regrets  about 
the  tame  and  influence  their  passion  has 
given  them,  it  is  only  that  they  have  been 
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deprived  ot  what  he  says  used  to  he  "one  ot 
our  clearest  joys  -going  to  exhibitions, 
attending  auctions,  and  browsing  at  an 
markets.  But  now  all  bell  breaks  loose 
because  we  are  too  well  known." 

He  knows  how  fragile  such  renown  is. 
Within  a  generation,  he  predicts,  "no  one 
will  remember  who  the  Ludwig  was  tor 
whom  all  those  museums,  collections,  and 
foundations  are  named.  There  is  no  real 
ownership  of  art.  To  own  art  merely  means 
that,  for  the  relatively  short  span  ot  your 
life,  you  can  place  youi  hands  on  some- 
thing that  is  oldet.  and  hopefully  will 
become  older,  than  a  human  being  The 
price  one  \\w  is,  hi 

t.K  t,  a  rental 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  DELIGHTFUL,  JAUNTY  BOW  TIE 


BY  CLARA  PIERRE 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  LESLIE  SZABO 


The  bow  tie  is  back.  Parr  of  the  reason  may  be  the  nev 
servatism  in  dress  that  the  bow  tie  implies.  Another  part 
probabU  has  something  to  Jo  with  a  stiff-upper-lip  atti 
tude  thar  its  wearers  have  long  affected.  In  any  case,  even 
if  the  return  of  the  bow  tie  is  still  not  quite  a  trend,  subtle  sign  ;do 
point  to  an  incursion  into  orial  preserve     t  a  certain, 

exclusive  minority. 

We  should  rejoici  bright  note  we  hav< 

missed  for  some  tin*  ,non.  Asawid*  ly  accepted 

piece  of  clothing,  the  bow  ave  high  visibility  here 
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until  the  1930s,  when  it  emerged,  bold  and  confident,  in  the 
midsl  ol  the  I  >epression.  It  quu  kly  gamed  momentum,  achieving 
an  i m i in  n  e  popularity  that  lasted  into  the  time  ol  the  Second 
World  War. 

I  Ik-  bow  tie,  somehow,  mocks  hard  times.  One  remembers 
a  smiling  II  )R,  ever  i  onfident  in  adversity,  his  bow  tieco<  Iced  at 
the  same  debonail  angle  as  his  cigarette  holder;  or  Winston 
(  hnr<  lull  signaling  V  for  victory,  bow  tie  askew.  In  any  era,  it  is 
lillh  ult  tor  a  man  to  appear  gloom y  with  a  pert  bow  knotted  under 
his  c  bin    At  the  very  least,  when  c  heerfulness  is  OUt  of  the  ques 

M 
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tion,  the  bow  tie  makes  superciliousness  a 
possibility:  consider  Cole  Porter  and  how 
the  insolence  of  his  upraised  eyebrows  was 
apt  to  be  echoed  in  the  wings  of  his  formal 
tie,  or  bow-tied  Humphrey  Bogart's  "def- 
erence" to  the  Wehrmacht  in  Casablanca. 

Its  genealogy  goes  back  still  further  and 
is  buried  deep  in  European  social  history. 
The  long  piece  of  fabric  that  the  necktie 
became  once  had  a  simple  function:  to 
secure  a  gentleman's  collar  around  his 
neck.  Although  neckwear  dates  back  at 
least  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  bow  tie  is  a  linear  descendant 
of  the  kind  of  romantic,  flowing  cravat 
worn  first  by  Regency  rakes.  It  was  then 
taken  up  by  Baudelaire  and  other  bohemi- 
ans  as  a  signal  of  independence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed, 
the  importance  of  the  "artist's  bow"  did 
not  dwindle  until  the  1890s,  after  Oscar 
Wilde  and  his  costume  had  been  roundly 
satirized  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  hilarious 
Patience. 

A  few  years  later,  the  era  of  the  starched 
collar  began,  bringing  with  it  rigid  specifi- 
cations for  what  the  French  took  to  calling 
the  papillon.  In  England  and  France,  boiled 
shirt  fronts  and  wing-tipped  collars  dic- 
tated exacting  guidelines  for  the  kind  oi 
butterfly  ushered  in  by  the  new  century;  a 
periodical  of  1917  recommended 
rounded — never  pointed — ends  for  a  tie 
precisely  one  and  seven-eighths  inches 
wide.  In  this  country,  it  was  taken  up  for 
evening  wear  by  the  moneyed  classes, 
unfailingly  eager  to  copy  Continental 
swells  to  the  letter.  What  had  been  a  mark 
of  bohemianism  now  became  an  admission 
of  conformity. 

Then,  in  the  years  between  the  two 
great  wars,  "dapper"  became  the  way  men 
wanted  to  look.  Bow-tied  Maurice  (  1k- 
valier  personified  both  dapperness  and 
Frenchness,  but  if  a  new  arrival  to  the  United  States  wished  to 
appear  as  American  as  possible,  one  of  the  quick  changes  he  could 
effect  was  the  sporting  of  a  how  tie.  Balanchine  did  it;  so  did 
Thomas  Mann  and  Albert  Einstein.  The  European-born  director 
John  Houseman  still  does. 

It  remained  for  the  sixties  to  bring  out  the  full  expressive  pos- 
sibilities of  the  bow  tie.  As  four-in-hands  spread  across  the  wear- 
er's chest,  bow  ties  flared  out  to  complement  broad  lapels  and 
"supertly"  hats  during  the  peacock  revolution.  The  sixties  ottered 
a  range  of  choice,  from  boisterous  to  cool;  colors  as  dazzling  as  a 
pinwheel  or  as  reticently  dandified  as  tails  on  a  morning  coat. 
There  were  butterflies  tor  everyone;  Oscar  Wilde,  now  vindi- 
cated, could  coexist  with  such  avuncular  conservatives  as  Walter 
Cronkite.  Ironically,  success  cost  the  how  tie  most  of  its  adher- 
ents; the  more  people  wore  them,  the  less  the  ties  could  express 


Three  of  the  basic  styles,  from  top:  a 

modified  artist's  bow,  the  classic  butterfly; 

the  ribbon. 


individual, 
they  simply  didi 
Through  all  I 
of  believers  remained  staunch,  jack  Dun- 
bar,  a  well-known   interior  designer  in 
Manhattan,  wears  bow  ties  not  only  he- 
cause  he  likes  them  but  also  because  he 
twice  chopped  up  his  necktie  in  his  paper 
cutter.  "That  doesn't  happen  with  bow 
ties,"  he  says. 

The  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
explains  his  own  loyalty:  "They're  part  of 
my  past.  When  1  was  growing  up  in  the 
thirties,  they  were  the  common  mode.  But 
there  is  a  more  practical  reason — nothing 
short  of  immense  physical  agility  is  re- 
quired to  spill  soup  on  a  bow  tie."  In  the 
same  spirit,  amateur  chefs  follow  the  late, 
great  James  Beard  in  wearing  a  tie  that 
won't  mix  into  the  bechamel. 

The  seventies  heralded  a  new  market  for 
those  unbought  butterflies  from  the  six- 
ties: women.  Female  executives  in  tailored 
"success  suits,"  like  the  first  wearers,  rec- 
ounted that  how  ties  set  off  their  faces 
more  gracefully  than  four-in-hands,  and 
they  demanded  bows  in  sober  silk  foulards, 
in  madras  and  grosgrain  and  tartan.  Hav- 
ing borrowed  the  man's  suit  only  to  turn  it 
into  a  uniform,  women  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  how  tie  a  cliche  of  corporate  lite. 

Such  strict  dress  codes  rarely  last.  By 
1985  we  have  seen  things  come  full  circle, 
and  women  are  relinquishing  the  how  tie 
to  men  once  more.  What  will  men  do  with 
it  now.'  Let  it  send  out  the  devil-may-care 
message  of  the  turbulent  thirties'  (This 
would  be  a  comfort  in  the  troubled  eight- 
ies.) Or  wear  it  as  a  slick  badge  of  the 
suavely  packaged  self?  (An  unlikely  pros- 
pect. )  No,  we  predict  yet  another  surge  of 
individual  expression. 

The  last  question  is,  ready-  or  self-tied.' 
The  noted  clothing  designer  Alan  Flusser 
has  this  to  say:  "Ready-tied  is  too  perfect.  A  how  tie  has  to  have 
character,  like  the  man  who  wears  it.  And  with  pride  in  wearing 
had  better  come  the  ability  to  tie  it."  Women  of  the  eighties, 
having  learned  how  to  knot  their  own,  know  that  the  mirror  con- 
tuses direction.  And  men  of  the  eighties  seem  to  understand  that  a 
lopsided  how  signals  vulnerability,  inviting  welcome  solicitude 
from  feminine  hands. 

We  welcome  hack  the  how  tie,  with  all  its  attributes  of  inno- 
cence and  bravado.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  just  below  the  chin  is 
one  area  in  which  a  man  can  fearlessly  advertise  his  affiliations 
and  attitudes — even,  if  he  chooses,  his  class  and  net  worth.  Bow 
ties  do  it  best.  . 

I  lara  Pierre  is  the  author  of  two  books  and  numerous  articles  on  the 
psychology  of  fashion. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BUILDING 
EXQUISITE  TOWN  HOUSES  IN  NEW  YORK 


ONLY 


THE 


BEST 


BY  WALTER  MCOUADE    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ALEN  MACWEENEY 


It  h,i^  always  been  difficult  to  bring  off 
small  and  superb architec  rur.il  pleasures, 
bur,  today,  rhc  job  seems  to  be  getting 
harder  than  ever.  Witness  the  row  of  elev- 
en hrrle  town  houses,  five  stories  high  and 


I 


L 


designed  by  tin-  an  hiteel  I  li  Attia,  thai 
are  finally  rem  hing  i 1  impletii  m  on  a    ii  li 

■   on   Manhattan's  platii Uppei 

East   Side.    Fii  I    am need   in   the   late 

196  these  el<  "mi  urn  lulai  ing  I  i  idi 
repn  ent  years  of  extravagant  attention 
from  the  developer  Sheldon  Solow.  I  In  y 
,ilso  1 1  institute  the  first  set  i  if  integrally 
designed  town  bouses  constructed  in  New 
York  sin.  c  the  nine  of  Stanford  White. 

I  he  idea  l<  u  the  building  fit  t  occurred 
ti  i  s. i|< iw  ;is  ;i  u.i ,  i  ,1  k  living  .1  largei  pr<  ib 
lem.  II"  .'  H  'I  1969,  and  he  was  assem- 
bling a   siti    on   Set  ond   Avenue   that 

tret  hed  westward  .i  quartet  i  >f  .i  bl(  ick  on 
Sixty-seventh  Street.  He  proposed  to  thi 
( ,'ity  Planning  '  •  immission  that  he  trans 
ler  all  the  allowable  building  bull  from  the 
innei  M< «  \  and  pile  it  up  high  on  the  <  ot- 
her; in  return,  he  promised  on  thi      i  li 

tr<  ■  i  to  stay  within  the  proportions  of  the 
"M<  ii  ius  old  t(  iwn  hi  iu  >  tradition.  Fine, 
said  the  uty  solon  lln-n,  Solow  pro 
ceeded  to  put  in  the  footings  for  what 
became  a  prizewinning  forty-seven-story 

apartment   bouse,   an  i  piti  n I   I  'pp<  i 

East     i  I'  suavity  sheathed  in  black  glass, 
by  the  an  hite<  tural  firm  the  <  Iruzen  Part 


nership     I  here  are  tw<  i-bedroi  im    m  iat  I 

i ts  in  tins  building  that  i  urrentl}  rent 

for  over  $4,000  ;i  month,  to  siub  classy 
ten, mis  .is  the  fashion  designet  Mary 
Mc  Fadden. 

Hut  for  im  He  than  a  dei  ade  the  little 
town  bouses  simply  did  not  materialize, 
and  even  today  only  one  of  them  is  com- 
p|«  ted  ind< » >r.  fn<  i  ithers  remain  mere 
<  olle<  tions  of  spa<  es,  like  beaut  itulk 
bound  but  blank  books,  awaiting  the  pn  I 
linn  es  in  interioi  finish  of  theit  future 
purchasers.  None  of  the  hi  iuses  is  yet  occu 
pied  i  >r  furnished. 

It    is  not    that   Solow  is  ;i  slow-moving 

type  Now  in  Ins  early  fifties,  he  was, 
ai  '  ording  to  Forbes  magazine,  i  me  <  if  the 
400  wealthiest  Amerii  an  (he  is  w<  »rth  at 
least  M  75  million),  and  he  made  it  .ill 
himself,  starting  with  apartment  houses 
that  he  developed  in  the  Rockaways  in  the 
1950s.  Nor  is  Ik  i mil  i  isive.  When  he  had 
,i  ban!  ering  t<  i  add  a  I  'i<  assi  1 t<  i  his  art  (  ol 
lei  Hon  in  1973,  he  puked  up  the  phone 
and  bought  one  lor  $800,000  via  long  dis- 
t ,ii i<  e  to  ,i  I  i  mdi  in  aui  i  ion  bouse.  "A  very 
bright  guy,"  says  the  archite<  t  of  Solow's 
largest  offu  e  building  (and  a    ummi  i 


from  a*  ross  Sixty 'seventh  Street  '  opposite:  A  skylit  bridge  on  the  top  //<»<>  leads  to  a  rooj 
Vhc  skylight  spans  the  hou         nine  width,  allowing  sunshine  into  interim  an  a  as  fat  don  n  a   th  set  ond  fl 
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neighbor  isi   Ham| 

Gordon    Bunshaft,    "but  difficult,"   .irul 
even  his  friends  grant  that  he  <  an  be  <  >ver- 
bearing,  abrasive,  arrogant     anything  but 
nt. 
Thi  ith  Street  h<  n 

olow.    His 
lilding  qualil  ilways 

I  on 

rl  le),   flame- 


treated  Canadian  granite  facades  (rather 
than  mere  bri(  k  or  brownstone)  installed 
with  <  (insult. tin  m  from  thi   ma  tei  ma  •  m 
of   Buckingham   Palace,   seven-zom    ail 
<  onditioning  and  1 1 «  ating  in  i  me  In  im< 
security  systems  ;is  sophi  n<  ated  as  el<  i 
'in   m  1 1  implish,  a<  oustii  .il  i  ush 
inning  almost  equaling  that   of   tin    old 
Dakota  Apartments  (where  dirt  from*  i  n 
rr;il  l\irk  is  said  r c >  have  been  I. ml  hum 
in<  In-   deep  under  the  sleepers  and  floor- 
:  impt  ii  id'  tran  ;mi  \'u  'ii  ■  if  ound), 
and  backyards  designed  by  /.ion  &  Br<  •  ii 
"  ators  of  Paley  I';irk. 


Such  niceties  can  be  ordered  smi|>i\ 
enough  if  you  , ire  willing  to  p,u  r heir  high 
cost.  Delivery  is  slow,  however,  when  sou 
;isk  the  graphics  designers  ( )hermayefl  & 
Geismar  to  create  brass  street  numeral  foi 
y  >ui  In  (uses,  thc\  have  t(  >  think  ab<  »ut  if  ;i 
hit.  Moreover,  correel  assemblage  of  .ill 
th<-  elements  is  slower  still,  given  the  rou- 
tin<  mm  'In  m  nt-, '  .I  tin-  ii  u. il  i  <  mtrai  ti  n  and 
ili'  i Ii  .nth  i if  highly  skilled  ( raft  men 
I  land  plasti  ring  i  apable  i  if  pn  idu<  mg  ;i 
truly  flat  wall,  for  example,  is  today  the 
provina  of  a  dying  gem  ration  of  elderly 
Italian  immigrants  (tins  is  also  the  reason 


quel  fhxn  (abux   )  is  made  of  hand-cut  walnut,  with  a  hurled  walnut  i  enu  i  and  u  hite  oak  borders.  Veneers  f 
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why  plaster  board  is  generally  used  instead, 
even  in  luxury  buildings). 

Solow  has  enlisted  the  services  of  four 
architects.  First,  to  help  him  understand 
the  setting,  he  commissioned  the  Gruzen 
Partnership  to  do  a  photographic  study  of 
Upper  East  Side  inner  blocks.  Then  he 
invited  Philip  Johnson  to  design  the 
houses  for  his  site.  Johnson  agreed  but 
shortly  afterward  backed  out.  Next  Solow 
asked  Richard  Meier,  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  American  professionals,  to 
propose  a  design;  after  that  he  turned  to 
the  famous  James  Stirling  of  England. 


r  ] 


Drawing  above  shows  how  the  stairway's  crosswise  orientation  allows  extremely  innovative, 

generous  layouts  on  each  floor. 


1 


Above:  Solow,  left;  Attia.  Below:  Earlier  proposals  for  the  town  houses,  by  the  eminent 
architects  Richard  Meier  (left)  and  James  Stirling. 
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Stirling  and  Meier  have  both  won  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  Nobel  Prize  available  to 
architects,  the  annual  Pritzker  $100,000 
award.  (Meier's  and  Stirling's  solutions  are 
shown  above.)  The  designer  Ward  Ben 
nett  also  took  a  crack  at  it. 

Still,  Solow  was  vaguely  dissatisfied 
with  them  all.  He  wanted  a  row  of  distinct 
houses;  at  the  same  time  he  was  reaching 
tor  a  design  with  the  strong  simplicity  of 
modern,  but  nothing  trendy.  Someone 
told  him  about  Attia,  a  youngish  Israeli 
who  had  worked  ten  years  as  Johnson's 
principal  designer  and  then  in  1979  won  a 


developer's  competition  to  design  a  Man- 
hattan skyscraper,  101  Park  Avenue,  and 
opened  his  own  office  to  do  it.  Attia  is  an 
effective  professional:  101  Park  leased  out 
at  high  rentals  so  quickly  that  the  grateful 
owner  came  by  Attia's  office  one  day  with 
a  copy  ot  an  automobile  catalogue  to  ask 
him  what  kind  of  car  he  favored.  A  few 
weeks  later  Attia  received  as  a  tiirt  a  costly 
new  Mercedes  diesel. 

Solow's  insistence  on  tine  materials  and 
top  workmanship  immediately  atfacted 
Attia — "We  architects  these  days  don't 
often  have  an  i  dike 


it  paneling  are  sequentially  matched  and  come  from  the  center  of  the  nee.  Wiridow  frames  and  their  hardware  a' 
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.vide,  bur  they 
contain  behind  tbu  d  facades 

somedramatic  -  mong  them  a  fifty  - 

foot-high  living  room  covered  by  a  sky- 
light (whose  shades  are  operated  bv  elec- 
tric eve). 

What  makes  the  houses  special, 
though,  is  the  srair  placement.  In  mosr 
town  hou>e--  the  stairwell  run>  from  front 
to  back.  Here  it  has  been  turned  to  i  cross- 
house  layout,  then  topped  with  the  skv- 
1  lizHr ,  which  allows  sunshine  to  flood  the 
interior  ot  the  houses  all  rhe  way  down  to 
the  second  floor,  as  shown  on  the  cutaway 
perspective  drawing  on  page  9  J.  Another 
happv  consequence  is  that  all  tour  bed- 
rooms and  the  hbtarv  can  srrerch  rhe  hill 
width  ot  the  house,  so  they  do  not  feel 
small  despite  the  building's  narrowness. 

Each  house,  in  addition,  possesses  ,i 
fifth-floor  root  rcrracc  overlooking  rhe 
garden  to  the  south,  a  service  en- 
trance as  well  as  rhe  formal  enrry  (both 
scanned  bv  TV  monitors  from  indoors), 
and  a  diminutive  elevator.  There  is  no 
basement:  instead,  a  cavernous  p.irkinu 
is  shared  wirh  tenants  from  the  r.ill 
apartment  house  on  Second  Av< 
."here  is,  however,  room  in  rhe  crawl 
space  tor  a  wine  cellar. 

Solow  has  participated  zealously  in 
every  derail  of  his  project  At  one  point 
Arria  and  his  staff  constructed  a  six-foot- 
tall  scale  model,  which  they  pi. iced  on  a  set 
of  sawhorses  at  table  level  for  study,  I  >n<- 
-  low  came  in,  lav  down  flat  on  rhe 
floor  in  his  custom-made  suir,  srared  up  al 
the  ins  and  ours  of  rhe  facade  for  a  time, 
and  at  lasr  decreed  rhar  alternate  In  >uses  be 


/  <n  left  A  fireplace  /cruis  intimacy  t<>  the  spacious  se<  <nul  ll<>m  living  room 


(  owoissi  ik 


wrble  reception  hall  hauls  to  the  dining  room,  which  looks  into  a  private  garden  designed  by  the 
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moved  a  foot  hack  into  the  hlock,  leaving 
the  bow  fronts  of  the  others  protruding 
slightly,  the  hetter  to  differentiate  the 
houses  from  one  another.  "Sheldon's  eye  is 
keener  than  that  of  most  architects  I 
know,"  says  Attia. 

In  hack,  beyond  the  gardens,  one  looks 
out  on  a  row  of  equally  low  older  apart- 
ments. Solow  has  ottered  to  pay  tor  a  uni- 
form paint  job  on  these  buildings,  to  make 
the  view  more  orderly. 

The  orientation  ol  the  houses,  which 
face  north  onto  Sixty-seventh  Street,  in- 
fluenced many  or  the  design  decisions. 
The  pinkish  granite  was  selected  because 
the  street-side  facade  never  rec  eives  direct 
sunlight.  "There  is  a  softness  to  the  light; 
people  look  better  with  it,"  Attia  savs, 
"yet  the  wall  has  that  degree  ol  m.issi\  itv 
we  sought."  North-tO-SOUth  orientation 
also  accounts  tor  the  vertical  design  ac- 
cents ol  the  street  side,  contrasted  with  the 
long,  horizontal  eaves  in  back  that  help 
shield  the  rooms  from  sun.  Attia  points 
out  that  in  northern  Scandinavia  vertical 
buildings  predominate,  while  in  southern 
Europe  horizontality  is  mote  common. 

Sheldon  Solow  has  hovered  over  his 
beloved  houses  during  all  the  years  they 
have  been  in  construction,  by  turns  nag 


^in^  and  exhorting.  Today  he  still  strides 

up  and  down  the  interiors,  peering  at 
floors,  walls,  and  details  tor  flaws  and, 
when  be  rinds  one,  bellowing  tor  the  con- 
struction supervisor.  Says  Attia,  "He  is  the 
only  developer  1  know  who,  it  not  perfect- 
ly satisfied,  will  tear  it  down  and  do  it  dif- 
ferently." Inspecting  one  day,  Solow  no- 
ticed that  the  push  buttons  for  the  bronze 
elevators  were  of  stainless  steel.  "Make 
them  bronze,"  he  commanded.  In  the 
first,  finished  bouse  the  marble  tor  the 
master  bathroom,  though  all  of  it  came 
from  the  same  quarry  in  Italy,  had  not  been 
perfectly  matched  b\  the  installers;  Solow 
had  the  marble  ripped  our  and  redone.  A 
lozenge  in  the  center  of  the  marble  floor  ol 
one  ot  the  foyers  was  an  inch  and  a  halt  oft 
center.  Out  came  the  floor. 

One  statistic  indicating  the  painstaking 
control  ot  detail  is  the  number  of 
drawings  Attia's  office  made  tor  the 
detailing  of  these  little  bouses:  over  a 
hundred  sheets  ot  drawings  all  told.  For 
101  Park  Avenue,  a  fifty-story  skyscraper, 
the  number  was  only  seventy. 

I  be  houses  have  proved  an  expensive 
pursuit  tot  Solow  so  tar — be  says  he  has 
carried  some  ot  the  financing  personally 


but  he  is  confident  be  will  turn  a  good  prof- 
it in  the  end.  Last  year  a  European  syndi- 
cate sought  to  buy  all  the  houses  from  bun, 
planning  to  turn  them  into  a  hotel.  "A 
hotel.'"  scoffs  Solow.  "1  didn't  go  to  all  that 
trouble  to  make  a  hotel!"  1  le  is  determined 
to  keep  the  houses  in  the  form  in  which  he 
made  them.  Buyers,  tor  example,  will  have 
to  accept  a  covenant  never  to  put  up  exte- 
rior awnings. 

Asked  recently  about  the  selling  puce 
tor  the  bouses,  Solow  smiled  and  said, 
"Say  several  million  each." 

"  'Several'  stands  tor  three,  in  most  cir- 
cles,"  bis  interviewer  observed.  The  ebul- 
lient Sheldon  Solow  laughed  explosively. 
"Three.'"  be  replied.  "Three  is  only  a  feu  '" 

Sotheby's  International  Realty,  the 
selling  agent,  does  suggest  about  5$  mil- 
lion tor  each  house,  but  this  is  .is  an  unfin- 
ished shell,  hu  king  floor  and  wall  finishes, 
lighting,  and  even  bathrooms.  At  these 
standards,  count  on  another  million  and  a 
halt  more  to  make  yours  habitable.  [  I 

Walter  McQuade,  a  contributing  alitor  oj 
Connoisseur,  is  the  author,  most  recently,  <>} 
Architecture  in  the  Real  World  (Abrams) 
and  a  (miner  memba  oj  the  New  York  City 
Planning  C  iommissioTi 


Heading  downstairs,  left:  in  the  background  can  be  seen  the  bridge  dun  links  master  suites  at  front  and  rear  oj  t/1 
bathroom,  on  the  fourth  floor,  crafted  oj  European  marble  and  lit  in  part  by  the  big  . 
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Jonathan  Kenworthy  is  the  youngest  artist  ever  to  win  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Academy's  Gold  Medal.  That  was  in  1964-  Today 
he  has  more  than  lived  up  to  his  promise.  An  Englishman  with 
a  neatly  trimmed  beard  and  deceptively  moody  eyes,  he  has 
become  one  of  Britain's  most  renowned  sculptors,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  world's  finest  animalier. 

"He  can  capture  truths  1  just  don't  know  words  foi ,"  says  Alan 
Root,  the  maker  of  wildlife  films.  Root  and  Kenworthy  were  once 
together  in  the  Serengeti  Plain  of  Tanzania  tor  a  month  before 
they  finally  saw  a  cheetah  make  a  kill.  After  it  was  over,  Kenwor- 
thy sat  down  undet  a  tree  and  began  producing  one  drawing  after 
another.  As  Root  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  he  saw  a  sketch  that 
simply  did  not  fit.  "The  cheetah 
never  did  that,"  Root  insisted. 
To  make  good  his  claim,  a  month 
later,  when  the  film  of  the  action 
had  been  processed,  Root  exam- 
ined each  frame.  He  had  been 
mistaken:  one  frame  indeed  du- 
plicated what  Jonathan  had 
drawn.  The  sculptor  had  regis- 
tered in  his  brain  a  motion  lasting 
just  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  sec 
ond  and  aftetward  had  repro- 
duced it  accurately  on  papet.  Lat- 
er he  brought  the  sheaf  of  draw- 
ings back  to  England  and  used 
them  to  model  some  oi  the  sculp- 
tures you  see  on  these  pages. 


A  SCULF 
BRONZES  CAPT 

SPLIT  SECOND 


BY  JOHN  HEMINWAY 


The  winner  of  a  Royal  Academy  scholarship  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, Jonathan  worked  on  nudes,  portraits,  and  drawings,  but 
what  really  fascinated  him  was  animals,  in  par ticular  the  mechan- 
ics of  predation  and  survival  that  dominate  their  lives.  If  he  saw  a 
hawk  attacking  a  vole  in  a  field,  he  "sensed  some  similat  predatory 
nerve"  in  himself,  he  says.  "I  became  the  hawk."  In  the  evenings 
he  often  dtove  to  the  track  at  White  City  to  watch  greyhound 
races,  and  he  soon  was  allowed  entry  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  where  he  examined  dissections  of  dogs,  horses,  and  cats. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  years  of  study  of  animal  anatomy.  At  his 
first  professional  exhibition,  at  the  Tryon  Gallery  in  London  in 
1965,  almost  every  piece  was  sold  on  the  opening  day,  including  a 
life-size  leopard  carved  from  black  Irish  limestone.  Jonathan  then 
left  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  four  months  in  Africa, 
remembering  a  maxim  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  "In  order  to  paint 
anything  well,  you  have  to  know  it  as  if  you  made  it  yourself." 

The  trip  was  a  revelation  to  him.  "Duting  my  fitst  week  in 
Kenya,"  he  remembers  now,  "I  used  to  drive  into  the  National 
Park  at  dawn  with  a  Masai  called  Madison.  He  had  chronic  ca- 
tarrh and  used  to  sniff  all  the  time,  and  was  impressed  by  very 
little.  It  was  on  my  first  day — the  park  tree  of  all  tourists,  the  light 
still  gray  and  heavy  and  the  sun  just  a  pencil  of  yellow  behind  the 
ac  acia — and  suddenly  we  saw  this  dark  shape  moving  towards  us. 
At  first  I  wasn't  sure  what  it  was,  hut  then  it  resolved  itself  into  a 
lion,  a  really  massive  lion,  and  he  had  the  early-morning  dew  still 
on  his  whiskers  as  he  walked.  He  was  a  well-known  lion,  called 
Sid,  and  maybe  Madison  had  seen  him  a  thousand  times  before, 
but  Madison  was  just  as  impressed  as  I,  who  had  never  seen  a  lion 
in  the  wild  befote.  That  lion  looms  in  my  memory  to  this  day." 

Rack  in  England,  Kenworthy  sculpted  a  large  lion  in  Carrara 


Opposite:  Kenworthy  strolls  a 
Three  Goats 


wooded  lane  near  his  Surrey  stiuiio.  Thi  1  with 

(top,  left)  and  figures  from  Cheetah  Hum 
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l,'  .it  Speed  is  imi  <>l  fi\  ,  hron  i  figures  from  the  si  ulptor's  scries  (  !heetah  I  lunl  mi./ 
■  moments  Iv|mic  making  its  kill    I  he  (on  ,  strajgfti  mi/  serves  i/s  a  rudder. 


tnarbl  fterward,  though,  he  I  using  almost! 

sively  on  hn  >n:e,  .1  medium  hettet  able  to  iiction, 

and  speed:  most  of  his  other  e.irh   African  puces     ,1  hahoon 

ning,  a  lion  spinning  in  the  dust,  two  i  heetahs  wall  ii 
the  pr  re  executed  in  this  material  and  Ii « <V  .is  it  they  had 

been  the  work  of  retle- 

Kenworthy  had  al  rked  from  sken  hes.  (  )n  In    lati  1 

Atrie.m  trips,  lie  lett  his  mi  >\  ii  id  his 

earlier  srudies  of  movement)  at  home,  (  hoosing  to  rcl\ 
solel>  on  drawing.  Photi  >graphy,  lie  dec  ided,  was  too  easy,  and  it 
never  penetr  it(  fhe  trick  to  drawing,  on  the  other 

hand,  is  u<  he  ahle  l  if ter  an  event  what  has  happened  al 

Lire.u  speed.  |onathan  soon  discovered  tl  hi  undei  land 

the  anatomy,  you  rememher  details  much  her  ter.  If  you  can 
lusr  the  h.K  khone  of  a  horse  and  the  movemeni  of  the  rider,  and 
tn.ivhe  his  expressii  1  in  fill  in  the  empty  squares  later  on." 

In  hisexhihitions,  he  h<  ipanyinghishi 


with  sken  hes  of  the  Mime  happening     in  effe<  t,  large  folios  o( 
to]   a<  in  'ii  events,  in  he  ie,id  In  mi  lefi  in  righl  like  ,i  photogra- 
itaci  iheel    I  In  linesof  these  drawings  are  liquid,  shad- 
ow as  imposing  ;is  form,   the  swirls  of  dusl  as  impt  nt.int   ,is  the 
hooves  thai  g(  ni  iin  d  them. 

All  told,  Kenworthy  went  on  to  make  nineteen  more  trips  to 
Afri<  .1,  eai  h  n  gardi  d   it  the  time  .is  ;i  "hist  safari"  I"  1  au  e  th< 

1  1  p"  »gress  seemed  relentless  and  the  wildlife  so  vulnerable, 

p.iiiK  iil.nh  in  Kenya. 

In  1977,  on  his  way  to  model  tigers  in  Asia,  Kenwi  irthy  stopped 
en  route  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  to  visit  friends.  I  le  hail  heard  of 
l»M  1 .1  In,  .1  game  similai  to  polo,  played  on  horseback,  and  he 
■  I  ■  I  whi  thei  he  might  iee  il  played.  M,m\  inquiries  and  auto 
mobile  miles  Liter,  he  found  himself  passing  through  a  narrow 
defile  onto  ,1  gn  al  plain,  the  sue  of  the  playing  field.  In  the  dis 

1  in'  '    l.i  v  the  win  ile  I  1 1 111  III  Rush,  while  in  the  foreground  .it  rowd 

of   pectators  was  assembled,  including  a  group  of  seated  dignitai 
ii      among  them  an  officer  with  a  mouth  full  of  gold  teeth,  w<  ai 


Three  Kenworti  uleft  I  heetah,  1970;  center  and  at  right,  Rendille  Woman  and  Rendille  Running,  both  1 983. 
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ing  a  black  leather  jacket  and  wraparound  sunglasses.  The  officer 
turned  out  to  he  the  president  of  the  game;  to  Jonathan's  amaze- 
ment, he  ushered  his  associates  out  of  the  way,  had  their  chairs 
dusted  off,  and  told  Jonathan  and  his  friends  to  he  seated. 

Buzkashi  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan  and  is  usually 
played  by  twenty-five  to  fifty  men  mounted  on  steeds  that  are  a 
mixture  of  Arab,  Mongol,  and  Persian  stock.  Although  the  origi- 
nal object  was  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  today 
calf  and  goat  carcasses  have  been  substituted  for  men;  these  must 
be  retrieved  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  thrown  over  the  saddle, 
carried  some  two  miles  around  a  flag  post,  and  then  returned  to  a 
circle  in  front  of  the  president's  seat.  Rarely,  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
hour  game,  can  one  be  certain  who  has  won  and  who  has  lost,  but 
the  horseman  who  acquits  himself  with  distinction  wins  acclaim 
for  the  khan,  or  landowner,  to  whom  he  is  indentured  and  by 
whom  his  horse  is  owned.  The  greatest  horsemen — and  khans — 
are  national  heroes  in  Afghanistan. 

The  game  had  actually  begun,  Jonathan  remembers,  "when 
suddenly  this  lone  rider  emerged  out  of  the  great  emptiness 
of  the  plain.  He  rode  straight  through  the  central  melee, 
and  everyone  stopped  playing  and  parted  to  let  him  pass.  Pulling 
his  horse  up  short  in  front  of  the  president,  he  struck  his  arm 
across  his  chest  in  a  salaam  al  aikcm.  Everyone  cheered;  it  was  like 
a  scene  from  Ivanhoe.  And  the  little  boy  behind  me  leaned  over 
and  said,  'It  is  Gafoor.  He  is  the  very  best  rider  in  all  Afghani- 
stan.' 

Buzkashi  horses  are  encouraged  to  bite  and  are  taught  to  stand 
on  their  hind  feet  while  using  their  forefeet  like  threshing 
machines.  Riders  slash  their  opponents  with  whips;  in  many 
games  men  are  carried  off  the  field  with  major  injuries,  and  some- 
times spectators  are  killed.  "In  the  end,  you  have  the  roughest 
game  in  the  world,"  says  Jonathan.  At  moments  as  he  watched, 
all  action  would  vanish  info  the  distant  steppes.  Then  suddenly 
the  horsemen  would  reappear,  fighting  over  the  carcasses,  sweat- 
ing and  grunting,  their  horses  whinnying,  hooves  drumming  the 
dust.  Throughout,  Jonathan  never  once  stopped  sketching,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  he  and  his  companions  retired  to  a  c  rum- 
bling guest  house  once  used  by  the  British,  he  continued. 

What  he  ended  up  with,  out  of  a  mere  tour  hours  of  observa- 
tion, were  sketches  sufficient  to  fuel  two  and  a  hall  years  of  work, 
the  results  of  which  were  exhibited  at  a  show  at  the  Coe  Kerr 
Gallery  in  New  York  in  October  1979:  ten  bronzes  (each  an  edi- 
tion of  seven)  and  sixty-eight  drawings.  There  is  nothing  whim- 
sical about  these  works.  The  horses  and  their  riders  wear  hard 
edges,  angular  swirls  of  tension,  killing  glances,  fhe  sculptures  in 


particular  have  a  strength  an 
Renaissance  pieces. 

A  Kenworthy  bronze  has  such  a  look  of 
that  it  might  have  been  executed  in 

pure  deception,  of  course,  tor  the  task  of  modeling  and  ca: 
bronze  can  take  up  to  five  years.  In  his  studio,  having  drawn  and 
redrawn  an  idea  based  on  field 
sketches,  Jonathan  twists  a 
metal  armature  into  a  shape 
that  represents  the  subject  as  a 
stick  figure.  Onto  this  he  mod- 
els the  clay  in  lumps  and  rib- 
bons, sublimating  details  to  the 
whole  so  that  what  emerges  is  a 
kind  of  blur  of  lion-ness,  chee- 
tah-ness,  hahoon-ness.  Within 
half  an  hour,  usually,  the  con- 
cept has  been  transformed  into 
concrete,  palpable  reality. 

Now,  thinks  the  observer,  all 
the  important  work  is  done.  On 
the  contrary:  these  clay  models 
need  "shelf  time."  The  first  in- 
spiration may  emerge  in  a  rush, 
hut  the  refinements  are  excru- 
ciatingly slow.  When  the  model 
at  last  satisfies  Jonathan,  it  must 
then  undergo  a  series  of  trans- 
formations. First,  the  clay  mod- 
el is  recast  in  wax.  Kenworthy 
makes  some  of  his  hist  refine- 
ments while  working  with  the 
resulting  wax  figure.  Finally  the 
wax  model  is  east  in  bronze,  by 
the  centuries-old  "lost  wax  pro-  ^^BE^i^^iL^0* 

cess. "  Jonathan  now  applies  the 

patina  -  perhaps  a  tzreen,  or  a  JBHH^ 

ferric-acid  red  to  evoke  an  Afri-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

can  sense  of  dust  and  heat.  Beneath  the  patina,  though,  can  be 
seen  details  as  minute  as  one's  fingerprints. 

At  one  tune  Jonathan's  annuals  might  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  the  nineteenth-century  French  sculptor  Antoine-Louis 
Barye,  but  today  Jonathan's  details,  his  anatomical  accuracy,  and 
the  poetry  he  effec  ts  out  of  hones  and  muscle  make  such  compar- 
isons pure  pedantry.  For  example,  from  the  I  ryon  exhibition  of 
1975,  his  series  of  five  cheetahs  is  probablx.  one  of  the  finest 


Kenworthy  depicts  the  animals  and  people  oj  Africa,  sometimes  in  run  dimensions  (below),  sometimes  in  three  {above,  right). 
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'•»  intended  u  ■  mere  studies,  many  <>f  Kenworthy's  drawings  are  as  fluid  and  alwe  as  his  bronzes. 


attempt 


er  ;  ilize  the  process  of  acceleration  in  .1 

static  medium.  In  the  first  figure,  the  cheetah  stands  in  the  dhow 
of  an  acacia  hush.  The  second  figure  shows  him  stalking,  high- 
shouldered  and  head  close  to  the  ground,  hi  the  third  figure  he  is 


runnir 


Above:  Kenworthy's  1  he  Leopard,  en  route  to  the  foundry  to  be 
cast  in  bronze.  Its  ultit  ion:  a  London  office  building. 


the  young  wildebeest,  and  has  rea<  hed  Ins  prey's 

neck:  the  hunt  is  over.  Th  arranged  from  left  to 

right,  affect  one  with  a  breatl  d£ja  vu,  even  ifonehas 

:r  seen  ,1  cheetah  make  a  kill. 

rttly,  Kenworthy  h  pe<  ial  proje<  I  lor 

Paul  Wates,  a  London  builder  wh  m  in  1 982  seeking  a 

work  of  arr  for  the  forecourt  of  an  offi<  ling  across  fr<  n 


Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  busy  East  End  business  section. 

"You  <  an  do  anything  you  want,"  Wates  promised  alluringly. 

"Anything.'" 

"Anything." 

'You  say  it's  for  an  olfic  c  building  in  the  city." 

"Yes." 

"In  thai  <  ase,  I'd  like  to  do  a  treeful  of  monkeys." 

Wares  changed  the  subject.  Later,  as  |onathan  was  saying 
good  night  to  his  host,  he  suggested  a  leopard  in  a  tree.  Wates  was 
e<   tati< 

Work  began  in  the  spring  of  198  5  in  a  barn  on  Paul  Wates's 
■   1  it(    the  only  structure  Jonathan  and  his  assistant,  Giles  Cam 
1 J 11 1.  1  ould  find  to  hi  iuse  the  proje<  t,  whu  h  is  thirteen  feet  high 
and  weighs  one  and  a  half  tons.  Jonathan's  object  was  to  create  a 

trongsill :tte  in  a  city  of  horizontals  and  verti<  a  Is,  but  like  all 

his  works,  the  leopard  and  tree  also  tells  a  story.  I  he  leopard 
pen  h<    on  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aca<  ia  tree,  on  which  cats 

climb  to  can  thi  great  distant  is  of  the  Sercngcti.  I  he  leopard 
lifts  his  head  purposefully,  and  although  his  eyes  are  no  more  than 
suggestions,  he  has  certainly  spotted  a  quarry  in  the  distanci 

W11I1111  seconds,  you  feel  sure,  he  will  leap  to  the  ground  and  be 

on  the  stalk.  In  London,  anyone  venturing  beneath  the  monu- 
mental bronze  may  suffer  from  momentary  panic  . 

As  work  on  the  leopard  advan<  ed,  observed  mostly  by  the 
I  die  k-fa<  ed  sheep  grazing  on  the  Wales  farm,  |onath.ui 
also  concentrated  on  bis  nomad  series,  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Coe  Kerr  Gallery  this  October.  He  first  began 
doing  studies  of  the  people  of  Attn  a  in  the  early  1970s,  and  his 
third  Tryon  exhibition,  "Impressions  of  Africa,"  in  1971 ,  showed 
nearly  as  many  Masai  as  animals. 

The  figures  he  is  working  on  tot  lay  share  with  the  leopard  both 
the  sense  of  attenuated  at  lion  and  the  theme  of  self-preservation. 
No  more  than  a  foot  high,  a  Rcndillc  woman  fakes  shape,  leading 
her  camel,  with  her  infant  and  all  her  worldly  goods  aboard,  to  the 
next  water  hole.  A  Pokot  girl  somehow  holds  her  three  goats  in  a 
massive  bear  hug.  Two  other  girls  stand  mute  ami  dazed,  jusl  t  it 
cumcised.  An  old  Somali  is  shadowed  by  a  marabou  stork.  With 
the  I  lamites  and  N1I0-I  lamites,  the  fai  1  an  1  I'  an  and  delicate, 
the  bodies  lean,  every  one  of  them  on  the  verge  of  t  h.mge,  bound 
for  somewhere  else  in  eithei  plat  e  or  time. 

Kenworthy  says  that  even  when  he  worked  exclusively  on  ani- 
mals, ba<  k  during  those  first  African  trips,  "it  wasn't  the  animals 
that  were  all  the  excitement  of  Africa  to  me;  it  was  the  ambience 
of  tin  1  nvironmenf,  which  imprinted  itself  on  me  through  those 
animals.  In  orclet  to  survive,  they  had  to  acquire  the  very  chir.it 


t  onnoissi.uk 


immt^mmn 


ter  of  their  surroundings.  I  knew  then  that  if  I  could  treat  them 
sensitively,  I  could  re-create  the  feel  of  Africa  itself." 

Now  he  finds  that  the  hodies  and  faces  of  the  people  of  Africa 
reflect  the  same  influences.  The  nomads,  "at  least  for  me,  are 
expressions  of  the  desert.  I  can  read  their  environment  through 
them.  'The  noble  savage' — rubbish.  In  their  own  way  they're 
extremely  sophisticated  and  very  civilized.  In  the  desert,  it  is  I 
who's  the  savage."  As  for  the  Afghan  riders  portrayed  in  his  Buz- 
kashi  series,  they  live,  he  points  out,  "in  a  land  surrounded  by 
enemies,  where  the  temperature  varies  between  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  and  minus  forty  degrees,  and  with  a  fairly  savage  religion.  1 
think  they  merely  transfer  their 
instinct  for  survival  to  the 
game." 

For  Jonathan  there  are  no 
"two  worlds."  Everything  is 
one:  skyscrapers  and  the  water 
hole  at  Wajir.  Westerners  may 
think  themselves  immune  to 
life's  savagery,  but  for  Jonathan 
such  convictions  are  the  prod- 
uct of  our  civilization's  muddled 
thinking.  We  need  the  nomads, 
as  we  need  the  game  ot  Buzkashi 
and  the  springing  leopard,  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  can 
escape  neither  nature  nor  our 
own  natures. 

Almost  every  Sunday  these 
days,  Jonathan  breaks  from 
work  to  offer  luncheon  to 
friends  at  his  studio,  among  the 
flinty  hills  and  pasturelands  oi 
Surrey.  Around  the  walls  is  a 
congeries  of  artifacts:  a  cartoon 
showing  how  to  administer  arti- 
ficial respiration  to  a  drowned 
lizard,  a  John  Piper  gouache,  a 
pedestal  supporting  a  Jim  Butler 
nude,  shelves  filled  with  Jona- 
than's own  bronzes.  Luncheon 
is  mostly  for  laughs,  tor  Jona- 


Left:  Riding  Flat  Out  (1979).  Above:  Turkana  at  Kolakol  ( J 98  i ) . 

than  is  a  skilled  storyteller  and  the  master  of  accents  ranging  from 
a  Texas  twang  to  a  Punjab  singsong.  He  tells  one  story  about  a 
cuckolded  lion.  He  tells  another  about  the  duchess  of  Shrewsbury 
visiting  an  imaginary  duck  countet  at  Fortnum  and  Mason. 

Only  afterward,  after  much  insisting  by  the  guests,  does  he 
volunteer  a  visit  to  the  studio  where  he  works.  One  by  one,  he 
places  the  clay  models  on  the  revolving  pedestal,  displaying  them 
in  silence.  Clearly  he  is  not  gulled  by  the  easy  compliments  of  his 
guests.  Of  all  the  watchers  present,  the  most  intent  is  Jonathan. 
The  muscles  under  his  beard  contract.  The  eves  are  now  as  cold  as 
the  bronze,  and  on  his  lips  there  is  no  trace  of  laughter.  One  might 
think  he  will  never  be  satisfied.  G 

John  Heminway  is  the  author  oj  No  Man's  Land  (Harper  &  Row),  a 
book  of  essays  about  Africa. 


A  champion  Buzkashi  player  salutes  the  president  of  the  game,  an  e\ 
Kenworthy  during  his  1977  trip  to  Afghanistan  and  Liter  repi 
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"I  really  feel  that  I  was  horn 
into  decorating,"  J.  Allen 
Murphy  is  saying.  "Their  resi- 
dences were  always  so  impor- 
tant to  my  parents.  No  matter 
how  many  we  had  in  help,  my 
mother  always  set  the  tahle 
and  arranged  the  flowers  her- 
self. I  rememher  in  the  De- 
pression, when  she  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  buy  anything,  she 
came  home  with  a  pair  of 
French  chairs  she  had  found, 
and  she  was  like  a  child  .it 
Christmas." 

In  fact,  Murphy,  who  num- 
bers New  York  society  figures, 
Greek  shipowners,  and  Latin 
American  millionaires  among 
his  clients,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  original,  wildly 
eclectic,  and  unashamedly 
opulent  interior  designers  in 
the  country.  He  is  also,  in 
some  ways,  .1  throwback  to  the 
early  days  of  the  century, 
when  a  group  of  gifted  ama- 
teurs, among  them  Elsie  de 
Wolfe,  later  Lady  Mendl,  be 

Opposite  and  right:   Cordelia 
Biddfe'Robertson' s  bed  sitting 
room,  with  touches  0}  leopard 
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gan  to  impose  their  vision  on 
the  homes  of  their  friends. 

Murphy,  who  has  never  had 
any  formal  training  in  interior 
design  or  worked  tor  anyone  in 
the  field,  began  by  dispensing 
tree  advice  to  his  friends.  Even 
after  he  started  accepting 
money  tor  his  efforts,  tor  years 
he  remained  ,1  spare-tune  de- 
signer while  working  as  a  writ- 
er, editor,  and  consultant  on 
men's  fashions.  Only  in  W71 
did  he  turn  to  being  a  full-time 
interior  designer. 

"1  had  my  first  decorating 
job  when  I  was  fourteen,"  he 
says.  "My  mother  had  died 
two  years  earlier,  which  was  a 
very  traumatic  experience  tor 
me  because  1  was  the  youngest 
of  three  children  and,  natural- 
ly, the  apple  o\  her  eye.  My 
father,  who  was  a  stockbroker, 
decided  he  wanted  to  redo  our 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue. 
One  afternoon  he  called  me 
into  his  study.  He  introduced 
me   to  a  man  from  Macy's, 

Above  in  white,  ).  Al- 

len Mm/'/: 


,m  around 
.lark  blue 
e  painted 
the  walls  pale  apricot  with  von  pale  blue 
ceilings,  and  the  furniture  was  re-covered 
m  apricot  damask  and  navy  blue  slipper 
satin,  and  it  turned  out  beautifully. 

His  taste  was  further  formed,  Murphy 
continues,  by  his  familiarity  with  many  of 
the  city's  -rear  residences.  Women  who 
had  been  friends  of  his  mother,  and  the 
parents  of  contemporaries  he  met  at  his 
private  school  and  dancing  classes,  con- 
cerned about  the  handsome,  motherless 
youngster,  invited  him  to  lunch  and,  after 
he  turned  sixteen,  to  dinner  parties. 

"Thelma  Fov,  the  former Thelma  I  bu- 
sier, was  very  kind  to  me,"  he  says.  "I  was 
often  at  the  Irving  Berlins'  town  house  on 
Beekman  Place,  with  its  beautiful  English 
antiques  and  lobn  Singer  Sargent  por- 
traits.  The  hrst  dinner  party  1  went   to 
rhere,  1  was  seated  between  Ethel  Merman 
and  Gloria  Yanderb.lt.  You  could  say  I  was 
sixteen  going  on  forty.    Annie   Laurie 
Crawford,  later  Mrs.  Russell  Aitken,  who 
Sunny  Von  Billow's  mother,  always 
had  me  over.  1  was  one  of  Sunny's  best 
friends.    Did  you   read  The  Von   Biilow 
Affair".  I'm  all  over  it." 

.  imes  like  these  in  his  address  b.  n  >k ,  as 
veil  as  his  membership  in  the  Meadow 
Club,  in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  and 
Doubles,  in  New  York,  confer  advantages, 
Murphy  is  not  slow  to  point  our,  that  few 
other  designers  can  match.  The  result  is  a 
client  list  that  includes  C.  /  Guest,  the 
fashion  leader  and  writer  on  gardening; 
her  daughter,  Cornelia  ( iuest,  universally 
hailed  "debutante  of  the  year"  in 
and  several  members  of  the  very  social 
Phipps  clan. 

In  the  summer  oi  1984  a  design  by  Mur- 
phy and  his  associate,  Robert    ["artarini, 

chalet  at  Saint  Mont:  tor  Pri 
Yasmin  Khan  was  exhibited  at  the  annual 
Designer  Show  House  in  Southampton: 
both  the  princess  and  her  mother,  Rita 

Havworth,  who  has  been  disabled  lor 
many  years  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  are 
longtime  friends.  Murphy  1  lone 

residences   in  Caracas  and   Majorca   for 
Ben)   Herrera  de    I  raf,   a 

Venezuelan  architec  t  and  bank        nd  his 

Mercedes,  and  for  Denis  Pol 
hockey  star.  He  is  enjoined  from  identify- 
ing many  others  under  pain  of  the  suprem< 
penalty. 


Right:  A  room  at  C.  Z.  Guest's:  LmmXlV 
English  Regency,  and  Indian  Raj. 
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"Ifltol 

another  job  I 

one  of  the  proble  ientele 

like  ours.  You  can't  mention  names  and 
you  can't  photograph  their  homes  for  pub- 
lication. The  result  is  that  a  lot  of  our  work 
is  never  seen  by  anyone  but  our  clients  and 
their  friends." 

Murphy  is  a  slim,  lithe,  silver-haired 
man  of  fifty-three,  with  regular  features 
and  bright  blue  eyes.  He  has  a  generally 
engaging  gift  for  gossip  and  anecdote  that, 
along  with  his  views  on  the  iniquities  of 
Democrats,  stands  him  in  good  conversa- 
tional stead  in  the  high  social  altitudes 
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where  he  files.  As  befits  a  man  who  was  on 
the  "best-dressed"  lists  while  still  in  his 
rwent.es,  he  is  always  beautifully  turned 
out.  On  a  recent  at-home  meeting  in  the 
country,  for  example,  he  woreapmk  cash- 
mere sweater,  immaculate  well-worn 
jeans,  and  embroidered  black  velvet 
pumps  without  sock>.  Tartarini,  his 
laborator,  provides  a  perfect  complement: 

he  is  younger,  subdued  in  his  attire,  and  a 
good  listener. 

'  Murphy  lives  in  a  converted  carnage 
house  on  eight  acres  of  lawns,  old  trees. 
and  gardens  that  was  formerly  part  of  the 
estate  of  Consuelo  Vanderbilt  Balsan  on 
Long  Island.  The  property  is  in  the  heart  ot 
an  area  on  the  North  Shore  that  has  been 
known  as  the  "Gold  Coast"  since  the  rob- 
ber barons  began  staking  out  vast  es 

with  nineteenth 


and  building  mansions  there  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  More  often  than  not, 
Murphy  spends  several  days  each  week  in 
Manhattan,  where  he  maintains  a  pied-a- 
terre  on  Park  Avenue,  consulting  with 
clients,  visiting  the  markets,  and,  as  an 
inveterate  party  giver  and  goer,  spinning 
like  a  top  in  the  social  whirl. 

The  house  exemplifies  Murphy's  notion 
that  if  you've  got  it,  you  should  flaunt  it: 
restraint  is  boring.  His  success  suggests 
that  this  formula  is  well  suited  to  the  era  of 
Reaganomics. 

"Nothing  can  ever  be  overdone,"  says 
Murphy  as  he  shows  me  around.  "Under- 
done, yes,  but  overdone,  no.  You  can't 
have  too  much.  If  you've  got  the  money, 
spread  it  around.  That's  what  makes 
American  democracy  work. "  He  laughs.  "I 
always  tell  my  clients,  if  they  seem  to  be 
uptight,  'If  you  can't  have  a  good  time 
when  you're  spending  money,  when  can 
you?'  Decoration  is  not  very  serious.  It  is 
not  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown  over. 
The  thing  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown 
over  is  if  you  can't  afford  to  do  it." 

If  ever  a  room  came  close  to  being  over- 
done, it  must  be  Murphy's  drawing  room. 
Although  it  measures  only  sixteen  by 
twenty-eight  feet,  it  seats  thirty-two  com- 
fortably on  its  multitude  of  sofas  and 
chairs.  It  also  contains  innumerable  paint- 
ings and  photographs,  and  no  fewer,  sure- 
ly, than  500  biblelots.  It  simply  bulges 
with  qualities  that  Murphy  says  he 
adores — "taste,  drama,  and  pizzazz." 

Among  the  major  pieces  are  a  pair  of 
signed  Louis  XV  chairs  upholstered  in  leo- 
pard-spotted velvet,  a  painted  Venetian 
desk,  a  screen  covered  in  antique  Chinese 
p.iper,  a  pair  of  Adam  consoles,  a  Louis 
XVI  chair  upholstered  with  fabric  taken 
from  an  antique  Japanese  robe,  several 
pieces  of  Irish  Chippendale,  and  a  pair  ol 
Regency  sofas.  The  paintings  include  two 
small  landscapes  by  George  Laurence  Nel- 
son, an  American  Impressionist  ot  the  ear- 
ly 1900s  whose  work  Murphy  admires, 
and,  flanking  the  fireplace,  two  eigh- 
teenth-century French  portraits  ot  young 
women  that  came  down  to  him  through 
his  mother's  family.  "She  always  said  they 
were  Irish  girls  who  had  become  very  suc- 
cessful mistresses  at  the  court  oi  Louis 
XV,"  he  says.  "You  should  never  walk  into 
a  room  that  doesn't  make  you  smile  a  little, 
and  my  Irish  hookers  make  me  smile." 

On  the  opposite  wall  hang  two  exam- 
ples ot  late-eighteenth-century  British 

Left,  top:  Modem  coffee  table  contrasts  with 
Loins  XV  chairs  in  the  Benacerrafs'  living 
room.  Bottom:  Chippendale  chairs  m  thedin' 
ing  room  arc  lacquered  red. 


folk  art,  a  pair  of  "dummy  boards"- 
almost  life-size,  two-dimensional  wooden 
figures,  cartoonlike  in  their  simplicity  of 
form  and  boldness  of  color.  The  two  on 
Murphy's  wall  are  Roman  soldiers.  They 
are  gazing  upward  with  expressions  of  satis- 
faction. It  is  Murphy's  guess  that  they  once 
formed  part  of  a  Crucifixion  scene  dis- 
played outside  a  church. 

"I've  been  buying  dummy  boards  for 
myself  and  my  clients  for  twenty-five 
years,"  he  says.  "When  I  began,  you  could 
get  them  for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars. 
Now  they  cost  up  to  nine  thousand." 

The  drawing-room  walls  are  a  shade  of 
dark  green  achieved,  Murphy  explains,  by 
the  application  of  a  first  coat  of  celery 
green,  then  a  darker  shade,  into  which 
tiny  grooves  were  incised  with  a  comblike 
tool  while  the  paint  was  still  wet,  allowing 
the  lighter  color  to  show  through.  The 
room's  silk  moire  curtains,  hung  in  Vene- 
tian balloons,  are  also  a  shade  of  pale 
green.  Murphy  calls  it  the  color  "of  a  not 
very  good  emerald";  it  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  back  of  a  new  hundred-dollar  bill. 

The  collected  bibelots  on  display  range 
from  enameled  Russian  Laster  egys  to 
carved  ivory  from  India;  from  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  pre-Columbian  sculpture  and 
Chinese  bronzes  to  Battersea  boxes.  Flow- 
er arrangements  made  of  seashells  that 
belonged  to  the  late  Mrs.  Gilbert  (Kitty) 
Miller,  a  tamed  international  hostess  in 
her  day,  .ire  shown  under  ylass. 

"I  had  seen  them  in  her  house  in  Lon- 
don and  admired  them  very  much,"  Mur- 
phy recalls.  "When  I  heard  that  they  were 
coming  up  for  auction,  I  made  sure  that  I 
got  them." 

Ph(  tographs  ot  friends  are  displayed  on 
whatever  flat  surfaces  are  not  otherwise 
occupied  and  are  mounted  in  the  hallways. 
Among  them  are  shots  of  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell, a  friend  and  client  during  the  period 
from  1956  to  1965,  when  Murphy  lived  in 
Los  Angeles;  Betsy  von  Furstenhurg,  the 
actress;  a  pensive  Sunny  Von  Biilow;  vari- 
ous Phippses  and  Guests;  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Loel  (Gloria)  Guinness,  the  fashion  para- 
yon.  Murphy  once  had  the  honor  of  assist - 
ing  in  the  redecoration  oi  a  salon  in  Mrs. 
C  Juinness's  chateau  in  Normandy.  "Before 
marrying  Loel  Guinness,"  Murphy  says, 
"Gloria  was(  buntessvon  Furstenhurg  and 
Betsy's  stepmother." 

And  on  and  on.  The  clank  ot  names 
being  dropped  can  make  the  drawing  room 
,i  fairly  noisy  place.  Discussing  a  similarly 
decorated  house  in  Old  Westbury,  not  tar 
away,  that  Murphy  occupied  until  three 
years  ago,  a  writer  admiringly  described 
him  as  "indifferent  to  conventional 
canons  ot  room  arrangements,  color,  and 


fabric 

Murphy  sa 

thing  from  "v 

his  present  residence,  implex 

and  sometimes  disson;  nonies,   is 

certainly  a  tour  de  force  of  the  profuse. 

Few  of  his  clients  are  ready  for  so  rich  a 
mix,  however,  and  Murphy  probably 
wouldn't  provide  it  if  they  were.  "I  think 
it's  an  insult  to  the  ownet  when  someone 
walks  into  his  home  and  says,  'Allen  Mur- 
phy did  it,'  "  he  explains.  "I  like  clients 
who  have  taste  and  sophistication.  It's  a 
more  interesting  assignment  than  when 
someone  says,  'I  leave  it  all  to  you.'  ' 


Sometimes,  Murphy  reports,  he  is 
obliged  to  advise  a  client  not  to  spend  the 
maximum  amount  ot  money.  "For  exam- 
ple, it  a  bonny  I  Chippendale  table  of  great, 
great  quality  cost  $1  10,000,  I  would  much 
rather  have  an  amusing,  whimsical  Irish 
Chippendale  piece  of  1865  with  its  scroll- 
ing and  festoons  and  so  on  tor  $8,000." 

Beyond  that,  the  interaction  of  objects, 
colors,  and  proportions  is  tar  too  complex 

Above,  top:  A  white  entrance  hall  set 
backdrop  for  works   from  [he  rrafs 

modem-art  coll  dpture 

in  the  lib 
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tor  easy  or  denniti'  it  least  in 

the  sort  of  rooms  that  Murphy  and  his 
peers  design.  And  because  these  designers 
are   intuitive   about   so   many   fhr 
including,   not  least  of  all,   the  wishes, 
spoken  and  unspoken,  of  their  cli< 
they  are  apt  to  find  their  worl  i  ilr  t<  > 

put  into  words  as  it  is  for  a  pianist   to 
explain  why  he  played  a  Chopin  pa 
.  he  did. 
Murphy  and  Tartarini   permi 
v  orite  clients, 

rm  for 


them  might  he  Mercedes  llcrrera.  "In 
1972  I  was  very  depressed  after  my  fathei 
died,"  Murphy  explains.  "I  dropped  off  the 
party  circuit  and  I  wasn't  seeing  anyone. 
Men  edes,  who  is  .1  real  hall  of  fire,  heard 
-il  out  it.  She  told  me  that  she  had  to  have 
their  house  m  Majorca  redone  and  she 
wouldn't  take  no  tor  an  answer.  It  occurred 
to  in'  I. itct  that  the  house  was  fine;  the 
only  reason  she  hail  it  done  was  to  gel  mi 
moving  again." 

Another  favorite  is  a  Washington  cou 
pie  who  decline  to  he  identified.  "I  first  did 
■  Il  house  in  Westchestei  foi  them 
nearly  twenty  five  years  ago,"  he  retails. 


"Since   then   they   have   gotten   ver\    ii.li. 

and  I  have  done  and  redone  their  house  in 
Washington,  an  apartment  in  New  York, 
and  vacation  houses  in  Florida  and  in 
Delaware.  By  now  we  km  iw  each  other  so 

well  that  I  (  an  have  a  i  onsultal  ioi  I  on  one 
of  their  homes,  as  I  did  in  Washington 
recently,  in  three  hours.  It's  a  great  advan- 
tage knowing  a  client  that  well.  In  In  1  I 
would  advise  a  client  not  to  change  deco 
rators  unless  he  or  she  is  very  unhappy." 

Murphy  is  willing  to  adapt,  up  to  a 
point,  to  keep  his  clients  happy.  When 
Cornelia  Guest,  a  blond  bombshell  who 
has  sung  with  rock   bands  and   hopes  to 
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become  an  actress,  asked  him  to  do  her 
apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue,  she  added  a 
proviso. 

"I've  known  her  since  she  was  a  young 
girl,  and  she  told  me,  'Uncle  Allen,  I  want 
everything  sleek  and  modern.  Positively 
no  antiques!  That's  all  I  ever  saw  while  I 
was  growing  up.  Can  you  do  that?'  I  told 
her  I  could;  but  every  fifth  thing  that  she 
bought,  I'd  sneak  in  a  Chinese  vase  or  an 
antique  console,  and  she  finally  agreed  to 
use  some  things  her  mother  sent  over. " 

Cornelia  remained  obdurate,  however, 
in  her  demands  for  a  curving  sectional 
sofa,  a  style  that  Murphy  has  difficulty 
concealing  his  distaste  for,  on  both  aes- 
thetic and  economic  grounds.  "As  soon  as 
something  modern  is  delivered,  it's  just 
used  furniture,"  he  says.  "Antiques  go  on 


York  look  and  to  make  her  house  in  the 
Virginia  hunt  country  cozy  and  opulent," 
he  says  approvingly.  "Not  that  you  get  a 
chance  to  buy  very  much  when  you  work 
for  people  like  the  Phippses  and  Guests. 
Mainly  it's  a  question  of  new  fabrics  and 
arrangements.  If  they  want  to  change  the 
furniture,  all  they  have  to  do  is  get  things 
out  of  storage." 

Happily  for  Murphy  and  Tartarini,  most 
of  their  clients  are  not  so  well  provided. 
"We  do  twenty  to  thirty  jobs  a  year,  rang- 
ing from  $25,000  to  $300,000  or 
$400,000,"  Murphy  discloses.  "The  least 
expensive  ones  are  usually  for  young  cou- 
ples that  are  likely  to  be  moving  up  quick- 
ly. You  hear  a  lot  about  this  or  that  design- 
er's million-dollar  job,  but  more  often 
than  not  I   think  that's  bull.    Even 


at  the  tirrK 

ues.  "Iwas<  /i  ath- 

lete for  the  first  time  and  I  was  a  little 
uneasy,  but  1  found  --hat  he  was  entirely  a 
gentleman.  I  knew  he  gave  some  swinging 
parties,  so  I  proposed  a  design  that  was 
macho,  but  nice  macho.  The  antiques  I 
suggested — Queen  Anne  oak  pieces, 
mainly — are  attractive  but  sturdy. 

"What  really  surprised  me  was  that 
Denis  began  to  immerse  himself  in  books 
on  furniture  and  interior  design,  and, 
going  through  the  shops,  he  immediately 
went  for  the  best.  We've  been  friends  ever 
since." 

He  pets  one  of  the  four  small  dogs — he 
has  a  Yorkshire,  a  cairn,  a  silkie,  and  a 
King  Charles  spaniel — that  are  sitting 
quietly,  as  though  listening  to  him. 
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appreciating  in  value."  The  sofa  was  made 
to  order,  of  course,  but  not  by  the  most 
expensive  maker.  "I  think  a  certain  mod- 
eration in  such  matters  is  appropriate 
when  a  client  is  still  quite  young." 

On  the  other  hand,  Murphy  found  him- 
self in  perfect  harmony  with  the  taste  of 
Cornelia  Guest's  cousin,  young  Melissa 
Phipps.  "She  wanted  me  to  give  her  apart- 
ment a  very  sophisticated,  old-guard  New 

Above,  left:  A  Chinese  porcelain  lump  lights  a 
photo  of  Betsy  von  Furstenburg  with  Murphy. 
Above,  right:  AtYasminKhaix's,  antelope  rug 
and  alligator  ottoman  are  both  taux. 


$500,000  assignments  are  very  rare  in  my 
experience.  We  get  a  retainer  of  $3,000  to 
$10,000,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  job. 
If  we  didn't  insist  on  it,  we  could  spend  all 
our  time  pushing  furniture  around  apart- 
ments for  a  free  glass  of  sherry. " 

Over  luncheon,  served  by  a  butler  on 
the  terrace  under  an  awning,  Murphy 
mentions  that  the  least  likely  of  his 
clients,  perhaps,  is  Denis  Potvin,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  hockey  team  the  Islanders,  who 
play  their  home  games  only  about  a  half 
hour's  drive  from  Murphy's  home. 

"An  official  of  the  National  Hockey 
League,  whom  I  was  doing  some  work  for 


"A  designer  has  to  do  more  than  lay  out 
rooms,"  Murphy  says.  "Clients  have  to 
reveal  to  him.  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
great  deal  about  themselves — their 
wealth,  their  style  of  living,  even  their  sex 
lives.  If  a  client  can  only  do  one  room  at  a 
time,  I  advise  him  or  her  to  start  with  the 
bedroom.  That's  where  personal  luxury 
and  comfort  are  emphasized.  If  you're  not 
good  to  yourself,  who  will  be?"D 


Tom  Buckley,  a  vete-  m  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  has  most  recently  written  Vio- 
lent Neighbors,  a  hot  >k  about  Central  Amer- 
ica, published  by  Times  Books. 
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BY  ALLEN  LACY 


Seriou 

vanting  tribe.  sickly 

about  any  truly  exl  irden  that 

its  owner  is  soon  besieged  by  admirers.  The 
word  is  certainly  out  about  the  wonders 
Edward  C.  Childs  has  achieved  at  his  Con- 
necticut home  in  the  Litchfield  Hills,  just 
outside  the  charming  village  of  Norfolk. 
When  his  garden  is  at  its  peak  season  of 
bloom,  Childs  plays  host  to  more  and  more 
tours  prearranged  by  the  botanical  gardens 
and  horticultural  societies  of  the  North- 
east. The  gracious  octogenatian  generally 
meets  his  guests  in  the  driveway  and  then 
conducts  them  down  a  short  flight  of  steps 
through  a  small  Oriental  garden  to  his 
piece  de  resistance — a  much  larger  garden, 
so  spectacular  in  its  beauty  that  it  is  ar- 
guably one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  West- 
ern world. 

On  first  sight,  the  big  garden  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  designed  to  over- 
whelm the  viewer  with  its  grand  vistas  and 
glowing  colors.  From  a  wide  graveled  ledge 
just  below  the  Oriental  garden,  one  looks 
down  an  extremely  steep  hillside  covered 
with  huge  granite  boulders  and  criss- 
crossed by  a  network  of  pathways  and  stair 
steps.  Forty  feet  below,  rhododendrons 
and  conifers  are  clustered  on  the  valley 
floor,  and  in  the  distance,  beyond  a  coun- 
try lane,  there  rises  a  hillock  planted  with 
apple  trees. 

Bold  colors  punctuate  these  vistas. 
Dense  mats  of  crimson,  magenta,  and 
white  creeping  phlox  spill  over  rocks  like 
brooks  in  torrent.  Gentians  in  electric 
shades  ot  blue  assert  themselves  against 
the  softer  blue  haze  o\  forget-me-nots. 
Everywhere,  something  catches  and  holds 
the  eve:  columbines,  for  instance — soft 
purple  ones  like  amethysts  in  the  lee  of  an 
enormous  boulder  halfway  down  the  hill- 
side; red  ones  like  rubies  growing  atop  a 
limestone  outcropping  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden. 

But  first  impressions  deceive.  As  it  turns 
out,  this  remarkable  garden  was  not 
thought  out  in  advance.  The  total  effect 
ma\  be  lavish  and  majestic,  but  it  is  unin- 
tentionally  so  The  true  purpose  is  to 
please  an  immer.se  variety  of  alpine  plants 
that  have  individual  needs,  to  make  each 
one  so  happy  that  it  will  survive  tar  from  its 
native  home.  The  owner's  pleasure  lies  not 
in  creating  the  whole  but  in  cultivating  its 
parts-  -small,  even  tiny  things.  The  result 
may  look  like  grand  opera;  it  is  really 
chamber  music. 

When  Childs  began  gardening,  his  am- 
bitions were  quite  modest.  That  is  charac- 

Opposite:  North 


Top,  left:  The  Japanese  garden. 
Gravel  is  raked  to  resemble  water,  symbo' 
IiZing  serenity    Top.  right:  Edward 
Childs  in  situ.  Below:  A  Japanese  rhodo- 
dendron in  autumn  coin. 
Bottom:  Yellou  Lady's  slippers, 
collected  from  near- 
by swamps  and  replanted. 


teristi<  Edward  ( .'hi  Ids  is  .1  man  o(  means 
(Ins  m, item. il  grandfather  helped  found 
( ieneral  Electric)  who  would  not  dream  ol 
flaunting  his  fortune.  Hi  1  not  even  listed 
in  Who's  Who.  For  years,  hi  had  been  pri 
m  inly  interested  in  tors,  nol  flowering 
plants.  He  studied  forestry  .11  Yale  in  the 
early  1930s,  worked  briefly  in  the  western 
mining  industry,  and  spent  the  wai 
in  ( )osta  Rica  developing  a  cinchona  plan 
tation  to  replace  the  sources  of  quinine  lost 
when  the  Philippines  fell.  Ba<  I  home  in 
Ni  'it'  'Ik ,  Ik-  be<  ame  an  avid  fi  irester, 
planting  and  tending  th(  trees  hi  till 
maintains  on  <  ireat  Mountain.  I  lis  private 
preserve   encompasses   6,400   acres 

Childs  laun<  hed  his  first  gardening  ven- 
ture just  below  his  driveway.  In  the  1960s 
Americans  became  keenly  interested  in 

rin<  iples  ;ind  pra<  ti<  es  1  if   |api 

gardening  <  )hilds  himsell  was  impressed 
hy  the  snnplic  ity  and  formal  restraint  '  >n 
1  ofa  trip  to  the*  >rienl  with  Ins  wife, 
lie  aski  I  a  friend  from  nearby  Falls  Village, 
II.  Lincoln  Foster,  to  design  and  build  a 
garden  in  the  (  )nental  iii.iiuhi  within  an 
enclosure  formed  hy  the  granite  founda- 
tions of  .1  barn  th.it  had  been  destroyed  hy 
fire  some  years  earliei 

In  turning  to  Foster, '  hild  i  was  mil-  ing 
an  excellent  (hone,  lie  was  America's 
leading  authority  on  rock  gardening,  a 
style  ol  horticulture  developed  in  Britain 
in  the  late  nineteenth  iintury,  when 
English  hikers  began  cultivating  plants 
brought  back  from  the  Swiss  Alps.  Foster's 
own  garden,  just  outsii  le  tails  Village,  is  a 
'  cticul    landmark     (  ailed  Mill- 

st  11  stands  on  a  precipitous  hillside 

nated  hy  a  dramatii  stream  plunging 
down  1  course  of  enormous  limestone 
bouldei       a  point  of  pilgrimage  for  horti- 


culturists since  the  1940s.  Foster  and  his 
wife,  Laura  Louise,  quickly  set  about 
designing  and  planning  the  modest  Japa- 
nese garden  Childs  wanted,  and  it  was  fin- 
ished when  the  Childses  returned.  The 
result  was  superb,  a  classic  of  its  kind. 

Childs  now  possessed  a  complete  and 
sell  contained  garden,  based  on  Ruddhist 
ideals  and  meant  to  inspire  quiet  medita- 
tion about  humanity's  place  within  the 
natural  order.  Although  small  and  inti- 
mate, it  symbolically  embraced  the  entire 
universe,  its  raked  gravel  standing  for 
water,  its  partly  submerged  boulders  repre- 
senting earth. 

Something  happened  to  Childs  aftei 
this  small  garden  was  built.  His  long- 
standing interest  in  alpine  plants  absorbed 
more  and  more  of  his  attention.  He  retains 
a  passionate  interest  in  forestry  and  has 
been  known  to  drive  visitors  deep  into  his 
vast  tract  of  woods  to  show  them  an 
immense,  dying  hemlo<  k  tree  whose  bark 
shows  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  paii 
of  three-toed  arctit  woodpeckers  at  work 
s<  an  hingfoi  grubs.  F01  the  pas)  twenty-six 

years,   though,   he  has  devoted  nion     ml 

more  time  to  ferreting  out  alpine  plants  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe  and  adding  them 
to  his  o  illei  t  ii  >n. 

"Alpine"  is  a  generii  term.  It  denotes 
resilient  plants  that  grow  above  the  tim 


HAVE  BEEN  US 


PLUS  EEI YO 


berline  on  the  world's  rocky  mountains  or 
in  an  in  and  subarctii  regions  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  similarly  harsh. 
What  .ill  alpines  have  in  common  are  1 
t.  ndeni  y  toward  smallness  and  flu-  abso- 
lute need  to  complete  their  annual  cy<  leol 
growth  in  no  more  than  sixty  days,  from 


roNNoissi  1  k 


initiation  of  new  leaves  to  ripening  of 
seed.  One  finds  alpines  in  the  Alps,  yes, 
but  also  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Urals,  the 
Himalaya,  the  higher  mountains  of  north- 
ern New  England,  the  Rockies  and  other 
western  ranges,  as  well  as  at  lower  eleva- 
tions in  the  Far  North. 

Ted  Childs,  to  use  the  name  he  prefers 
after  the  introductions  are  over,  is  a 
charming  man.  If  it  irritates  him  to  have 
strangers  on  the  premises  inspecting  his 
alpine  garden,  it  doesn't  show.  He  does  get 
a  bit  impatient  with  certain  kinds  of  com- 
ments or  questions.  If  someone  tells  him 
he  has  a  beautiful  garden — and  he  does,  by 
any  measure — he  replies,  "Well,  it's  really 
very  much  an  experimental  garden.  That's 
how  it  started  out,  and  that's  what  it  still 
is.  It's  a  place  to  try  things  out,  to  see  what 
it  takes  to  make  some  plant  happy.  And 
plants  do  let  you  know  very  quickly  when 
something  displeases  them."  Walking 
over  to  a  tiny  green  plant  growing  in  a 
crevice  between  two  rocks,  he  says, 
"Here's  just  what  I  mean,  this  little  arena- 
ria  from  Spain.  At  first,  I  thought  it  would 
like  a  lime  situation.  I  kept  it  in  one  until 
there  wasn't  much  left  but  two  green 
leaves,  so  I  snatched  it  up  and  put  it  in 
where  the  soil  is  more  nearly  neutral,  and 
it  just  said  thank  you  and  came  right  back. 
As  you  can  see  for  yourself,  it  has  reseeded 
itself  quite  splendidly." 

Childs  also  is  spectacularly  uninterested 
in  quantitative  questions.  How  many  acres 
does  his  garden  cover'  He  doesn't  know. 
(Three  seems  a  reasonable  guess.)  How 
many  individual  plants  are  in  his  care.'  No 
idea.  Does  he  keep  track  of  the  number  of 
species,  perhaps  on  a  computer.' 

"Heavens,  no,"  he  answers.  "It  would 
be  foolish  even  to  try,  because  plants  come 
and  go.  It  keeps  changing  so.  You  even 
come  to  welcome  losses,  first  because 
there's  no  sense  coddling  things  beyond  a 
reasonable  degree,  second  because  it  opens 
up  room  to  try  new  things.  There  may  be 
gardeners  who  strive  just  to  get  everything 
right  for  once  and  for  all.  Not  me.  I'm 
always  trying  to  spread  my  horizons,  with 
plants  that  may  or  may  not  do  well.  It  they 
die,  they  die,  but  there's  always  something 
new — like  some  seeds  my  son  just  col- 
lected in  Bhutan  th.it  I've  got  high 
hopes  for." 

What  seems  to  interest  ( 'hilds  the  most 
in  ,1  visitor  is  that  person's  curiosity  about 
the  individual  plants  that  grow  in  his  gar- 
den, each  one  ne.itU  labeled  by  genus, 
species,  and  pi. ice  of  origin.  Scrambling 
over  the  rocks  with  remarkable  spryness 
a  gardening  friend  who  lives  nearby  says 
that  "Ted  Childs  is  eighty  going  on  tit- 
ty"— to  reach  some  tare  botanical  trea- 


sure, he  talks  animatedly  about  it,  then 
goes  on  to  something  new.  This  wee  little 
mat  of  dark  green  leaves  and  clusters  of 
cobalt  flowers  is  Ajuga  metallica  crispa,  and 
it  is  one  alpine  that  is  actually  from  the 
Alps.  So  is  the  nearby  clump  of  Gentiana 
acaulis,  which  is  astonishing  for  the  depth 
of  color  of  its  large,  cup-shaped  flowers.  A 
few  feet  farther  on  is  a  low-growing  yellow 
lady's  slipper.  "That's  C^pripedium  calceo- 
lus — an  unusual  orchid  in  that  it  likes  a 
slightly  alkaline  soil." 

There  are  so  many  plants  to  discov- 
er in  Ted  Childs's  alpine  garden 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  each  is  so 
high  that  hours  in  his  company 
seem  like  minutes.  One  soon  for- 
gets to  look  at  the  vistas  and  the 
masses  of  bold  colors,  finally  see- 
ing what  Childs  himself  sees:  a 
fine  assortment  of  lewisias, 
which  are  extraordinarily  pleas- 
ing American  alpines;  a  prostrate  mat  of  a 
very  northern  species  of  gaultheria  (creep- 
ing-snowberry) ,  collected  neat  Mount  Ka- 
tahdin,  pleasant  for  its  tiny  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  blueberry  blossoms,  but 
truly  notable  for  the  fruit  that  follows. 
"The  betties  are  quite  latge  and  white  and 
delicious,  "Childs  says,  his  face  lighting  up 
at  the  memory  of  firsthand  experience. 
"They've  got  a  delicious  slight  wintergreen 
flavor.  You  can  take  handfuls  and  quench 
both  thirst  and  appetite  in  a  very  wonder- 
ful and  tetreshing  way." 

Since  Childs  can't  list  the  plants  be 
grows,  visitors  probably  shouldn't  make 
the  effort.  The  list  would  be  long  indeed. 
The  garden  includes  not  only  many  differ- 
ent species  ot  sedums,  violets,  penste- 
mons,    poppies,    tiarellas,    saxifrages, 


- 
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Top:  From  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

pink  Lewisia  cotyledon.  Above: 

Alpine  seedlings  in  greenhouse.  Below: 

The  terraced  alpine  garden. 

On  the  first  tier  down  is  a  Japanese 

spruce  grown  from  a  1 930 

seedling;  at  center  right,  some 

Alaskiin  shrubs. 


A  I  li^l  IC"T 


Looking  down  <m  the  garden  into  ihe  valley.  A  spUt^rail  fern  e  defines  the  garden  's  perimetei 


raniums,   <  ampanulas, 

n  urn    .1  few     but   also 

ithin  genera  whose 

many  times  larger. 

;  !.   is  ,111  arc  tic  willow 

>n  of  alpim 

irary  American 
modest  man. 


Mention  to  him  the  legendary  collet  tion 
of  alpine  plants  at  Britain's  Royal  Botani< 
Gardens  at  Kew,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  very  fine  indeed,  hut  he  would  never 
make  the  justifiable  <  laim  that  Ins  alpines 
(nine  (lose  to  competing  with  those  at 
Kew.  And  he  is  mu<  li  too  gentlemanly  to 
mention  one,  salient  fact.  Ted  Childs 
grows  his  plants  year-round  on  an  open 


hillside,  in  a  region  where  the  winters  are 
very  long  and  often  ferocious  ["he  royal 
gardeners  at  Kew  play  it  a  little  safer,  pro- 
i'  ling  many  of  their  alpines  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  special  greenhouse.  ' 

Alien  Leu  y  is  theauthoi  of  Home  ( Jround:  A 

Gardener's  Miscellany,  published  by  Fai 
rar,  Straus  &  (  nroux  and  by  BaUantine 
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TOWN&COUN 


...todays  leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living 


Even,  month  many  of  the^^,  orlds  most  distinguished  and  influential  trend- 

setters share  with  you  ^*their  latest  discoveries  and  impressions...  which  you  can  use  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.     Explore  with  them  picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways 
and  villas  of  incredible  beauty. . .  posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered  to  he  among 
today's  showcases  of  interior  design 
some 
e rents,  b 

best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new  ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Ibwn  & 
( 'ountry  is  for  you!     Tbwn  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe 
tor  just  $2U.  Write  to:  Tbwn  &  Country,  P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Io 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  yoi 
weeks.  Watch  for  it'.) 


r's  showcases  of  interior  design ...  tne  fincsi  in  gourmet  utnuiy  •>/-<  -  '—  »u  "  " *-■ 

of their  house  specialties)...  exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures...  exciting  sporting 
's  qlitterinq  galas.. .  designer  fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.     It  living  lite  at  its  very 
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'RAPHAELITES 


They  are  back  in  good  odor  as  investments. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


Millais's  The  Proscribed  Royalist  sold /or  L7 80, 000  in  1983 


How  do  the  Pre-Raphaelites  match  up  to 
other  nineteenth-century  artists?  Critics 
have  been  looking  at  their  work  tor  over  a 
century  but  have  never  agreed  on  il 
tus.  While  they  concede  that  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  helped  to  raise  the  art  of  Vic- 
torian England  from  the  shallow  grave  in 
which    Lands-  and   others   had 

nearly  bur  the  modern  sensibility 

;uage  includes  a  kind  of 
ings  hollow.   The 
much  of  their 
il  a  homily 
n    The  interest 
Britain  is 

t    market 
at  I 


i  in  then  home  ground 
is  highei  now  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  usually  art  histo- 

i  lans    and    c  lit  i(  s    who 

lump  attists  together, 
giving  them  or  then 
tin  ivemenl  a  name,  lnil 

-i  imetimes,  as  with  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,   it    is 

i In     hi i  its  themselves 
win  i  bam  I  t'  igethei  ami 
m i Hi    a  manift   to    el 
ting  out   their  artistic 

c  reed  I  he  I'te  Rapha- 
i  lid  I'm  aln  iln  ii  id  was 
formed  in  I  <  anion  in 
1H4H.  I  he  tin  aning  i  'I 
the  monogram  PRB, 
whit  h  appi  ared  aftei 
ignature  on  then 
paintings,  was  kept  se- 
cret f<  ii  a  time,  but  even 
m  hi  n  th(  name  be<  ami 
k  in  iwn  its  signilu  aii(  e 
remained  a  mysti  i  y 
I  lin  i  ,  ,|  the  Brothel 
I d's   seven    i 

I<i  William    I  Ii  ilmatl 

Hunt,  I  o  1 1  n  I ■  v  t  •  1 1  ■  I  i 
M  il  bus,  and   I  I. mi'    I  ia 

briel  Rossetti  wen-  to 
beci  am  major  artists, 
and  foi  the  rest  of  the  century  they  w<  r<  to 
exen  ise  a  strong,  il  not  always  benefii  ial, 
mlluciH  e  on  British  an  I  he  i  ithei  four 
[ames  Collinson,  rhomas  Woolner,  and 
the  art  i  ritics  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  F.  (J. 
Stephens     were  merely  <  •  impeteni 

I  asl  year,  I  i  >nd<  m's  late  (  lallery 
mounted  an  exhibition  of  artists  from  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  <  in  le.  Ninety  percenl  of 
the  250  works  (Mi  show  c  a  me  from  British 
collections,  and  a  handful  from  the  1  Jnited 
States,  rhough  important  exhibitions 
usually  travel  to  othei  i  ities  and  i  ountries 
these  days,  this  one  was  not  seen  outside 
I  on  Ion.  (  llearly,  these  artists  mean  more 
to  the  Briti  Ii  than  to  anyone  else. 

iim  i    mosi   important  Pre-Raphaelite 


paintings  are  in  public  collections,  few 
appeal  at  au<  tion  these  days.  Even  so,  val 
ui  appeal  to  have  risen  by  250  pete  cut  01 
more  situ  e  D75.  The  group  has  shared  in 
the  re<  eni  revaluation  ol  nineteenth  e  en 
rury  art,  but  the  record  of  their  work  as 
investments  is  e  he<  kited  and  their  status 
vulnerable  even  today. 

I  be  record  for  a  Pre-Raphaelite  work 
stands  at  £780,000,  the  price  paid  lor  Mil- 
lais's The  Prost  ribed  Royalist  at  ( )hristie's  in 
1983.  The  same  painting  sold  for  £2,100 
in  IH97,  before  the  Pre  Raphaelites  went 
out  ol  fashion.  I  arge  as  that  in<  rease  may 
■  i  in,  the  annual  rise  works  out  to  only  7.2 
percent,  compared  to  recent  art  market 
growth  of  1 0  to  20  percent.  From  now  on, 

the    I'te   Raphaelites    <ali    keep    up    sue  1 ) 

i'n  iwth  rates  i  mly  il  theii  standing  in  a<  a 
demi<  <  in  les  is  maintained.  So,  what  was 
ill'  I'n   Raphaelites' inspiration,  and  what 
did  they  a<  hieve? 

I  »n  April  10,  1848,  Millais  and  Hum 
attended  the  great  <  'hartisi  meeting  on 
I  ennington  (  !ommon,  jusl  outside  Lon- 
don. All  over  Inn  ipe  revolution  was  in  the 
air.  Demands  lor  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  wen-  alarming  the  govern- 
ini  ni  in  I  ondon;  the  military  were  lining 
the  mails  to  the  I  louses  of  Parliament, 
and,  as  a  pre*  aution,  the  members  of  the 

hi  ti  ii  ra<  y  bad  brought  their  gamekeepers 
up  from  the  country  foi  pr<  ite<  tit  in. 

I  he  two  young  art  students  saw  that  the 
cloistered  world  of  art  was  also  rip'  U>t 
change.  I  hey  were  sick  of  the  rigidities 
imposed  at    the  Royal   Academy  schools. 

I  eac  hers  laid  down  how  figures  should  be 
grouped  and  what  gestures  they  might 
make.  They  decided  what  range  of  colors 
was  acceptable-  as  well  as  the  relation 
between  light  and  shade-.  The  students 
resented,  too,  the  mandatory  coat  of  ton- 
ing varnish  that  c  hokeel  the  life-  out  of  the 
bright  c  olors  they  liked  to  work  in. 

They  rook  their  inspiration  from  Keal  , 
Byron,  and  Tennyson,  from  the  novels  of 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  <>(  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 
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When  does  the  gu 

run  out? 


Who  in  their  right  mind  would 
guarantee  the  authenticity  of  a 
300  year-old  clock?  Only  a 
member  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association. 

One  of  the  most  important 
criteria  of  the  membership  is 
that  BADA  members  should 
guarantee  the  description  of 
the  antiques  which  they  sell. 
Even  if  doubt  is  cast  on  its 
authenticity  later  the  BADA  will 
quickly  investigate  the  trans- 
action. You  will  receive  the 
soundest  advice  and  help.  If  it  is 


Never. 


judged  to  be  a  fake  the  Associ- 
ation will  insist  that  the 
member  who  sold  it  takes  it 
back  and  refunds  the  purchase 
price. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  become  a 
member  of  the  BADA.  Member- 
ship is  reviewed  annually. 

Make  sure  the  next  antique 
you  purchase  is  from  a 
member  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association.  Please 
contact  us  for  further  inform- 
ation and  a  countrywide  list  of 
our  members. 


The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 

20  Rutland  Gate 

London  S  ■ 

Telephone 


'  .in J 
red  by  the 
lurteenth 
and  fifteenth  -     lr  was  .1  recipe 

with  promisu  _  lients,    yet   h\    the 

rhe  Brother'  r^elt,  the 

1  failure. 
Their  simple  and  uncontroversial  aims 
included  "to  -<tudv  Nature  attentively,  to 
sympathize  with  what  is  direct  and  serious 
and  heartfelt  in  pre\  ious  art,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  what   in  conventional  and  self- 
parading  and  learned  b\  >ne  touch- 
ingly  naive  ami  was  "to  produce  thorough- 
:  statues." 
The   term  "Pre-Raphaelite"   was 
gested  one  evening  by  Holman  Hunt  when 
he  and  his  friends  were  studying  engrav- 
t  the  frescoes  in  theCampo  Santo  in 
Pisa  I  ::oli,   and 
other  Tus                            hey  were   im- 
pressed bv  rhe  power  and  simplicil 
these  fourteenth-century  images.  Though 
none  had  seen  them   in  the  flesh     and 
Lasinio's  engravings  were  in  blacl 
white — they   knew   from  contemj 


work  seen   in   London  that  the  frescoes 
would  have  been  in  brilliant  colors. 

Nor  that  students  were  able  to  see  much 
of  the  fine  European  arr  that  had  already 
reached  England.  In  1850  rhe  National 
C  lallery  was  still  a  small  collection  with  lit- 
•  rhe  quattrocento  work  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  so  admired.  Thegreai  private 


collections  were  accessible  up  to  a  point, 
bur  students  were  hurried  through  heavily 
curtained  rooms  by  servants  and  usually 
had  little  time  or  light  to  make  a  worth- 
while study. 

The  name  the  students  gave  themselves 
led  to  a  mistaken  impression  that  they 
were  actually  anti-Raphael,  and  this  belief 


Edward  Bume-Jones's  idylli  1  Summer  feu  hed  a  <  ool  L4H,000  in  1979. 


was  given  some  substance  when  Holman 
Hunt  explained  to  fellow  students  at  the 
academy  schools  that  the  decay  of  art 
might  be  seen  in  the  "unspiritual  attitu- 
dinizing of  the  Saviour  in  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration." His  listeners  must  have  felt 
some  misgivings  at  the  passing  of  such  a 
sentence,  for  The  Transfiguration  was  the 
last  and  among  the  greatest  of  Raphael's 
paintings.  The  poses  and  gestures  of  the 
Apostles  are  openly  dramatic,   yet  for 


people  who  have  witnessed  a  supernatural 
event,  they  are  entirely  credible.  More- 
over, compared  with  them,  Holman 
Hunt's  figures  seem  perilously  close  to  re- 
sembling ham  actors. 

Far  from  being  anathema,  Raphael  ac- 
tually appeared  on  the  students'  "List  of 
Immortals,"  albeit  in  the  fourth  rank, 
behind  Jesus  Christ,  Shakespeare,  and  a 
few  other  worthies  (see  below).  The  omis- 
sion of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Diirerprob- 


THE  "LIST  OF  IMMORTALS" 

A  good  way  to  understand  the  thinking  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  is  to  read 
its  "List  of  Immortals,"  each  of  them 
ranked  (four  to  zero  stars): 
'Jesus  Christ 

"The  author  of  the  Book  of  Job 

"Shakespeare 

*  'Homer 

Dante 

*  'Chaucer 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

*  'Goethe 

Keats 

*  'Shelley 
"Alfred  the  Great 

Landor 


'Thackeray 
'  'Washington 

Browning 
'Mrs.  Browning 
'Raphael 
*  Patmore 
'Longfellow 
'The  author  of 
Stories  after  Nature 
'Tennyson 
'Boccaccm 
*Fra  Angelico 
Isaiah 
Phidias 

Early  Gothic  architects 
Ghiberti 


Spenser 

Hogarth 

Kosciusko 

Byron 

Wordsworth 

Cervantes 

Joan  of  Arc 

Columbus 

Bellini 

Giorgione 

Titian 

Poussin 

Milton 

Bacon 

Newton 

Poe 


ably  meant  i! 
familiar  with 

For  their  first  few  years,  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites  had  a  tough  time.  Charles  Dick- 
ens laid  into  Millais  for  his  Christ  m  the 
House  of  His  Parents,  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1850,  describing  the  figure  of 
Christ  as  "a  hideous  wry-necked  blubber- 
ing red-headed  boy"  and  the  figure  of  Mary 
as  "so  horrible  in  her  ugliness 
that  .  .  .  she  would  stand  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  company  as  a  Monster,  in  the 
vilest  cabaret  in  France,  or  in  the  lowest 
gin-shop  in  England."  The  attack  did 
Dickens  little  credit;  in  fact,  it  may  have 
damaged  him  more  than  it  did  Millais. 

Other  ferocious  reviews  followed,  and 
Queen  Victoria  had  the  painting  brought 
to  her  tor  a  special  viewing.  But  rescue  was 
at  hand.  John  Ruskin,  already  established 
as  Btitain's  oracle  on  mattets  oi  taste, 
wrote  to  the  Times  claiming  that  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  were  "laying  in  our  England 
the  foundations  ot  a  school  nobler  than 
the  world  has  seen  for  three  hundred 
years."  The  tide  ot  public  opinion  turned. 
Ruskin  shared  with  Holman  Hunt  an 
evangelical  background  and  was  drawn  to 
the  devout  content  ot  their  work. 

Millais's  controversial  painting  had 


Internationally  recognized  as  the  first  artist  to  combine  and  explore,  in 
single  paintings,  the  two  worlds  under  and  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
Robert  Lyn  Nelson's  work  has  been  imitated,  but  its  unique  beauty  and 
drama  has  never  been  equaled  He  creates  "ocean  views"  for  our  minds, 
windows  transforming  darkness  and  silence  and  mystery  into  a  bright  new 
world  where  perceptions  and  emotions  are  enlarged  and  transformed.  As 
we  become  more  aware  of  the  beauty  beneath  the  surface,  we  grow  to 
appreciate  more  the  beauty  that  is  all  around  us. 

Reflections  of  Lahaina  is  a  mariner's  panorama  of  ocean,  island  and  sky. 
This  three  panel  work,  a  combination  lithograph  and  serigraph  in  8  colors, 
celebrates  Hawaii's  endangered  marine  mammals,  dolphins  and  Hump- 
back whales,  against  a  background  of  West  Maui  mountains.  The  old 
whaling  port  of  Lahaina  —today  a  center  for  whale  watching  —reminds  us 
of  the  past  and  reinforces  our  more  modern  awareness  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  worlds  of  land  and  water. 

Nelson's  creations  are  cwned  by  people  around  the  world,  including 
such  celebrities  as  John  Davidson  (who  hosted  a  show  for  Nelson  in  1982), 
Marlin  Perkins.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  George  Benson,  Robert  Wagner,  even 
President  Reagan.  Nelson's  precise  and  unmistakable  style  — often  com- 
pared to  Andrew  Wyeth's  — has  made  him  one  of  the  most  recognized 
contemporary  realist  painters  in  the  United  States  ;"o  learn  more  about 
Robert  Lyn  Nelson,  and  how  you  can  own  a  uruQue  Nelson  original  or 
limitett-fcd-ttion  graphic,  call  today! 


ind  the 
dripped  on  his  foot  an- 
citix- 
ion;   the  wicker  basket 
on  the  left  symbolires 
Christ's  unfinished  mis- 
sion, while  the  protrud- 
ing sticks  antic  : 
Flagellation. 
Ruskir 
■J  b\  rlu 

taken  as  a  whole,  this 
led  to 
t  unreali- 
ty. Ir  did  nor  bother 
Ruskin,  bur  later  critics 
have  found  Pre-Raphaelite  figures  oppres- 
sively pious  and  the  settings  too  clinically 
executed  r  lible. 

Holman  Hunt's  The  Light  o)  the  World 
appeared  in  I ^54  and  set  the  seal  on  the 
Pre-Raphaelites'  popul.ir  success.  I 
duced  bv  the  million  in  Bibles  and  | 
books,  it  is  one  ol  the  best-knt  iwn  (  chris- 
tian images,  though  modern  publishers 
hive  dropped  it  from  most  editions. 

The  third  major  figure  of  the  group, 

I  '.inre  C  i.ibnel  Rossetti,  is  now  rate  I  i  bel 

ter  poet  than  artist,  yet  his  many  paintings 

of  dreamy,  heavy-jawed,  slightly  androgy- 

women  .ire  -^r  1 1 1  immensely  admired. 

He  created  an  image  of  brooding  female 

.  that  he  seems  to  have  adapted  t<  >  Mr 

nired.  ( lis  work  has  an 

that  sets  ir  .ip.irr 

Brotherhood, 

ithstand  bet- 

i      :    '.i-   in   many 
r  the  living  artist,  pn  »- 
led  what  the  public  wai 
ed  his  sails  to  the  wind  a       i 
v  Before  thai  il  I  and  did 

paint  like  Frans  I  lal  .  (  iainsborough, 
Reynolds,  and  even  th<  early  Renoir;  asan 
old  man  he  was  m 

an  exhibit!  ,rk.  However, 

he  got  ml.  By  1 868  he 

aid  he 
ng  watercolor 

time  were 

rights  that 

I  lunr,  the 

linting  to 

I,   sold  his 


The  Finding  o\  <  fmsi  in  the  Temple  to  the 
dealer  (  lambart  tor  L5, 77S  in<  luding  re- 
production rights.  Gambarl  made  1.4,000 

shilling  exhibition  lees  and  £5,000 
in  profit  •  "ii  the  engraving;  he  then  sold 

ture  tor  U.000. 
I  he  ba<  !>  ing  i  if  Ruskin  and  the  marl  el 

ing  of  prints  to  pet  iple  of  all  cla: :anl 

that  the  Pre  Raphaelites  and  theii  f<  illi  iw 
ers  were  foisted  i  in  the  Britii  h  publi*  as  thi 
approved  art.  Whereas  in  the  eighti  i  nth 

i  entury  aristi »  rati*   Englisl n  returned 

In  mi  the  (  'I. in.  I  1 1  mi  with  a  pn  >n<  lunced 
ii  te  f  'i  Italian  ,\w<\  u ,  some  extent  I  >uti  b 

I  ater  critics  have  found 
Pre-Raphaelite  paintings  to  he 
oppressively  pious. 

and  Flemish  masters,  the  big  buy  i  -  'I 
Ii  ,i  ling  ninetei  nth  i  i  ntury  artists  were 
mostly  rich  industrialists.  Many  of  these 
no  |  n  t<  n  <  to  good  taste  and  bought 
what  the  dealers  told  them. 

I  Ins  was  a  perfei  t  arrangi  mi :nt  for  the 
di  alers,  though  it  could  not  be  expei  ted  to 
la  i  I  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  this 
<  entury,  pri<  es  for  the  Pre-Raphaeliti  ani  I 
theii  <  ire  le  began  to  ci  illapse,  while  the 
marker  tor  old  masters  could  hardly  have 
been  stronger — J.  Pierpont  Morgan  gave 
£100,000  in  1901  for  Raph  ilonna 

ill  lipid  e      and    even    the    Impressionists 

were  beginning  to  advaiu  e.  Furthermore, 
nti  tnpi iiar,  .Ht  m  the  f  'im  < if  expres- 
■  ii  .in,  cubism,   iii  I  futurism  was  turning 

the  world  on  its  bead.  Lacking  both  the 
atus    fold  ma:  ters  an  I  tin  exi  itement  i  it 

the  mi    ei  n     the  Pre-Raphaelites  seeme  I 


to  be  headed  st  raight  f<  n  <  iblivion. 

I  he  net  it  lassie  ist s,  many  ( it  win  un  were 
influenced  by  the  Pre  Raphaelites,  were 

also  cauglit   in  the  slide.   Alma    I  adema's 

I  fie  Finding  oj  Muses  was  sold  for  15,250  in 
1904  but  by  I960  bad  dropped  to  £250. 

Though  it  would  no  doubt  tele  Ii  £100,000 
ii  ii  lay .  tin  c  ale  of  that  <  ollapse  might 
alarm  even  a  hardened  invest!  ir.  Similarly, 
Edwin  I  ong  turned  down  an  otter  of 
£5,250  for  his  1 60-square-foot  TheParable 
of  the  Sowver  in  1891;  seventeen  years  later 

Ins  widow  sold  it  loi  £1  50.  I  lardest  bit  of 

all  was  Burm  |om  i  Love  and  the  Pilgrim, 
another  massive  work  over  sixteen  feel 
long.  Sold  to.  £5,775  in  1898,  the  highest 
bid  Im  it  m  1942  was  £21. 

Bui  the  marl  et  was  h  iund  ti  i  re<  i  iver, 
and  during  the  1960s  and  1970s,  prices  for 
nearly  all  nineteenth-century  English  art 
c  limbed  fast.  I  here  wasabi  ive  all  a  revalu- 
ation of  technically  accomplished  work. 
No  matter  bow  inferior  the  1'ie  Kapb.it  I 
iti  may  be  ti  i  the  a<  tual  It  irerunnersi  if  Ra 
phael,  lei  al<  me  ti  i  Raphael  himself,  theii 
i|i'  entational  skills  should  underpin 
prici  I  foi  their  work. 

In  the  1950s,  Billy  Butlin,  the  foundei 
.it  Britain's  low-budget  vacation  '.mips, 
set  i  mi  t' .  a<  quire  Vi<  torian  religious 
painting  to  hang  in  the<  amp<  hapels.  I  lis 
simple  strategy  was  to  buy  anything  over 
titty  square  feet  that  1 1  «t  under  £50.  The 

plan  netted  some  real  shockers  but  a  few 

im'  works  too,  among  them  The  Lamenta 
linn  oj  (  ,/irist,  by  William  Dyce,  sold  in 
1983  tor  £125,000.  Still,  the  rerating  of 
Victorian  art  is  largely  over,  and  with 
demand  concentrated  in  Britain,  annual 
growth  may  st  ic  k  at  an  hiihI  I  0  pert  ent.  □ 
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BUYER'S  GUIDE  TO  SECOND 
EMPIRE  JEWELRY  (PAGE  40) 

One  may  purchase  examples  of  Second  Empire 
botanical  jewelry  at  the  following  shops: 

In  New  York: 

Ares  Rare  Jewelry,  961  Madison  Avenue,  10021; 

(212)988-0190 

Fred  Leighton,  773  Madison  Avenue,    10021; 

(212)288-1872 

James  Robinson,    15  East  Fifty-seventh  Street, 

10022;  (212)  722-6166 

A  La  Vieille  Russie,  781  Fifth  Avenue,  10022; 

(212)752-1727 

In  London: 

N.  Bloom  &  Son  Antiques  Ltd.,  40  Conduit 

Street,  Wl;  (1)629-5060 

M.  Hakim,  The  Royal  Arcade,  Old  Bond  Street, 

Wl;  (1)629-2643 

Harvey  &  Gore,  4  Burlington  Gardens,  Wl;  (1) 

493-2714 

In  Paris: 

There  is  a  fine  selection  in  the  various  shops  of 

Louvre  des  Antiquaires,  2  Place  du  Palais  Royal, 

75001. 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Model,  Helen  Selby;  ceramic 
from  Goodman  Collection,  courtesy  Cooper-Hewiti  \1> 
seum,  New  York.  Page  5:  (top  left)  Guy  Gravett/Picture 
Index;  (top middle)  Phillip  H.  bums,  (top right)  PoleoiMan, 
by  lonathan  Kenworthy,  photo.  Prudence  Cuming  P 
Courtesy  Whitney  Museum  of  Americ. in  Art  Page  10:  (top) 
Courtesy  CentropriMii.ipuhhlk  it.'i,  (bottom  left)  courtesy 
Officio  delle  Pierre.  Page  12:  (top)  Courtesy  The  Foui  Sea 
sons.  P:ige  14:  (middle  right)  ITie  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts, 
Gift  of  Julius  H.  Haass,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  IV  Ernest 
W.  Haass.  Page  IS:  Courtesy  Foster  Associates  Page  16: 
Courtesy  Christie's  (2).  Page  20:  (bottom  Kit >  Courtesy 
Thomas  Howard-Sneyd;  (bottom  right)  courtesy  Sao  Ltd. 
Page  22:  Courtesy  S.io  Li.l  Page  24:  The  Museum  ol  Eton 
Life.  Page  35:  (bottom)  Wine  label  ol  Theo  Killer  Domaine 
Weinhach  Gewurztraminer,  courtesy  Vineyards  Brands 
Inc.,  Robert  Haas  Selections,  Chester,  Vermont,  and  wine 
label  ol  llugel  el  Fits  Gewurztraminer,  courtesi 
Ashby  &Co.,  New  York,  (top)  wine  label  of  F.  E  I  rimbach 
Riesling  "t  u\ec  I  K'llriu  Emile,"  courtesy  Chateau  &  Estate 
\\  ini  Co.,  New  Yotk,  and  wine  label  of  Domaine  Zmd 
Humbrecht  Riesling,  courtesy  Kermit  Lynch,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia. Pages  J5,  56  (bottom),  (7,  18  (bottom),  and  59  B 
&C  Alexander/Black  Stai  Pages  40  and 4  '  lulian  Neiman 
Susan  (inggs  Agency.  P.ige  51:  Model,  Kathryn  Redding 
Ford.  Page  52  Bird,  courtesy  Mary  Bloom  Page  53  Stone 
pilasters,  courtesy  Great  American  Salvage  Co. ,  !4  Cooper 
Square,  New  York  Page  56:  Stones,  i  ourtes^  1  lowe  Floral, 
New  York.  P.ige  71  '  Roy  1  ichtenstein/V  A  G.A.,  New 
York,  1985.  P.ige  72  Dmitry  Arkadyevich  Nalbadyan, 
Lenin;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  204  \  156  cm.;  photo, 
Anne  Gold.  Page  73:  Paul  Sarkisian,  I  'niitled  (Mupleton), 
1971-72;  medium,  acrylic  on  canvas;  size,  40r.  \  826  cm 
Page  74  Harrach  Diptych,  Page  75  Photo,  Ann  Mum  bow 
Page  76  '  laspei  |ohns  V.A.G  \  .  New  York,  1985  Page 
71  I'm',  n.  i  ollection,  Dr.  Peter Ludwig,  Aachen  Pages81, 
82,  84-87:  Model,  Leslie  Stratton/Elite  Model  M 
ment;  painted  leotards  by  Guy  Sobering  Page  108  Courtesy 
Christie's,  London.  Page  110:  Courtesy  Christie's  Colour 
Library,  London.  Page  112:  The  late  Gallery.  Page  116 
Courtesy  Abbeville  Press  Page  117  Courtesy  rhe  Pierport 
Morgan  Library,  New  York.  Page  121  (bottom)  Courtesy 
Chaumet,  New  York  May  1985  issue  Page  24  (top  left) 
Courtesy  Scottish  Tourist  Board,  Edinburgh  Pages  82  ss 
Food  stylist,  Len  Allison/Huberts  lime  1985  issue  Wine. 
courtesy  Morrell  ..v  i  bmpany .  New  York 


Yo~  -  plate, 

glass,  Tying. 

The  PI  ale- Mi;:  Wink  and  dine 

while  giving  you  a  "free  hand"  to  help  yourself 
to  food,  shake  hands,  or  socialize  This  light- 
weight plastic  glass  holder  clips  onto  your 
plate  firmly  and  holds  any  stemmed  glass.  It 
cups  the  bowl  of  the  glass  when  the  plate  is  lift- 
ed, but  allows  the  stem  to  slide  freely  upward 
when  the  plate  is  set  down.  Your  party  will  be 
a  great  hit  since  your  guests  will  love  the  con- 
venience of  easy  stand-up  dining.  Plus,  it's  a 
great  conversation  piece.  Perfect  for  parties, 
buffets,  receptions  or  any  "upstanding"  occa- 
sion. A  set  of  12  Plate-Mates  is  just  $8.95 
plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insur- 
ance (total,  $10.95  each  set).  Or  order  a  set  of 
24  Plate-Mates  for  $17.90  and  we'll  pay 
the  postage! 

n 


g      H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNPM  075;  P.O.  Box  231S.  FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 


Erich  ised  Ls  my  cheek  <  ir  money  order  (no  cash,  please )  payable  to  H.M  SPECIALTIES  for  $  .  Please 

send  me  the  Plate  Mate(s)  as  I  have  indicated  below 


Set  of  12  Plate-Mates  at  $10.95  each  set  ($8.95  plus  $2.00  shipping,  handling  and  insurance  each  set ) 
Sol  of  24  Plate-Mates  at  $17.90  each  sel  (we  pay  the  postage!) 


SHIPTt) 
STREET 
CITY 


(please  punt ) 


_\pt 


STATE 


ZIP 


PL 


(Sony,  we  cannof  handle  Canadian,  foreign  orC.O.D  orders  i  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  rei  eiptofyoui 
order  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible  i  tverseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 


Frederic 

Remington 

Bronze 


Stampede 
$7,500 

Cast  Full  Size  From  an  Original 
Unbeatable  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1.000s  other  fine  recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free 800-521 -31 79 

Call  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world. 


CHRISTMAS  IS  AT 
YOUR  DOORSTEP. 

Christmas  comes  early  with  the  joy 
of  the  Horchow  Christmas  catalogue 
featuring  all  you  can  ask  for  in 
fine  fashions,  tableware,  jewelry, 
decoratives  and  other  distinctive  gifts. 
Shop  in  style  at  home  for  the  holidays 
with  the  Horchow  Collection. 
For  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  full  year 
of  Horchow  catalogues,  mail  this 
coupon  with  $3  to  Horchow, 
Box  819066,  Dept.  NE329, 
Dallas,  Texas  75381-9066. 

NAME 

ADDRESS — — 

CITY ST ZIP 


HORCHOW 


AUGUST  1985 


TED  BOOKS 


\inerica  and 
By  Alan  N.  Owen 


Perhaps  .ill  threat 

phies  in  s  l  unlv  tht  l  illus- 

trated h'    -  In   theme  and  in 

thest  scend  their  stated  suhjects 

and  reveal  the  deepest  passions  of  a  lite. 
Thev  also  lift  illusi  >ften 

merely  a  slick  ci  to  the  realm  of  true 

art 

IJohn  James  Audubon's  repul 
the  wi  irld's  preeminent 
'II  time  r 
:  I  e    w  1 1  r  I 
what    i  w.  >rk!  Ir  might 
have  been  dreamed  up  simply 
to  set   records.    The   Bn 

I  times, 
each    measuring 
mately  thirty  -eight  hv  twenty  - 
nine   inches  and   the    I 
weighing   over   f  1 t 1  y  -  s  i  x 
pounds,  was,  it  the  tim 
publication   [  1  ^27    38),    the 
biggest  book  yet  attem| 
the  history  of  book  publish- 
ing.   Ir   contains   435   plates 
showing  over  1 ,000  individual 
birds  in  meticulously  rendered 
natural  set  *  example, 

perched  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs  the>  'ike,  feeding  on 
favorite  grubs  and  beetles. 
The  size  of  the  papet  permit- 
ted reference   to  the    i 

phant 
folio." 

Audubon   worke 
cumbersome  a  sea 
he  was  determined  I 
his  subjects  life-size.  Some  of 
the  larger  birds  were  difficult 
immodate.  The  flamin- 
tan(  e,  were  painted 
I  s  drooping  un- 
arth. 


1(->I  names  (82  in  America  and  79  in 
Europe,  most  of  these  in  Great  Britain), 
and  mi  luded  Queen  Adelaide  i  >i  I  ngland, 
(.  Charles  X  of  Fi  ind  I  ouis  Philippe, 

duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  believed  that  about 
190  sets  were  produced  in  all.  In  1973,  13? 
complete  sets  could  still  be  traced,  99  of 
them  in  Arneru  a.  Must  are  in  map  n 
museums  an  I  a<  ademic  institutions,  i  )ul 
side  ''I  the  I  ibrary  of  (  Congress  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  /  fie  Birds  of 
in  be  t'  nind  al  I  larvard's  I  lough- 


ln  tfii  u  '  li//eri  ni  I  h  I  ■  J idpi  i  I 

tfici  in  (i  singt 


ton  I  ibrary,  the  (  California  Academy  of 

S(  inn  e,  an. I  the  I  Iniversityof  Minnesota. 

t  )verseas,  (.  )xford  and  (  Cambridge  univer- 

ities  own  copies,  as  one  might  expec  t,  and 

S(  i  di  ies  the  Vk  toria  and  Albeit  Museum. 

Even  more  prec  ious  than  the  first  edition, 
of  course,  are  Audubon's  original  watei 
colors.  All  but  three  (of  435)  were  pur- 
■  hi  id  by  the  New- York  Historical  Socie- 
ty in  1863, foi  14,000.  That  of  the  (  alifoi 
ma  condor  was  given  to  the  society  in 
1966.  (All  these  originals  are  on  display  at 
the  soi  iety's  Manhattan  \w.\A 
pullers  until  September  1 5.) 
I  he  whereabouts  of  the  origi- 
nalsof  the  bla<  I  thn  iated  blue 
warblei   and   the   blue-gray 
gnat<  at<  her  are  unknown 

I  Mn  i  it  the  most  i  oveted  of 
all  the  prints,  and  a  personal 
favorite  of  Audubon's,  i  thai 
.■I  the  wild  turkey  (Meleagris 
gal\opa\  o) ,  whic  h  has  i  he 
pi  i.  i  i  .I  Ii.  an  .i  as  the  Inst  plate 

.  if  the  lu    I  volume.  "Iln      n    ii 
i  '     and    beauty   of    the    Wild 

Turkey,"  the  paintei   wrote, 

"its    value    as    a    delu  ale    and 

highly  pi  izei  I  an  ii  le  i  >l  food, 
and  tin    i  in  umstam  es  i  it  its 
being  the  origin  i  .1  the  di  »mei 
iii     in  e    now   generally   dis- 
persed ovei    both  '  '  ailments, 

renders  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  birds  indige- 
iii  hi  .  tO  the  I  'lilted  State's  of 
Aim  in  a."  The  print  shows 
the  male  striding  through  the 
(  ane  <  hara<  teristu  of  south- 
ern riverbanks  and  swamp 
land. 

Drawing  wild  birds  was  Au- 
dubon's passion  from  child- 
hood. I  le  spent  most  of  his 
hi.  until  Ins  death  at  sixty- 
six,  planning  trips,  traveling, 
catching  and  killing  I  irds, 
painting  them,  and  n< 
ing  the  publication  of  Ins 
books.  When  his  sons,  on<   of 

(  ONNOISS1  I   k 


whom  was  an  artist,  joined  him, 
the  Audubons  became  a  sort  of 
family  industry.  John's  wife, 
Lucy,  was  credited  with  drawing 
one  of  the  plates  (number  sixty- 
four,  of  the  swamp  sparrow).  The 
principal  Audubon  traveled  all 
over  America  and  Canada,  from 
Florida  to  the  frozen  wastes  of  the 
Canadian  eastern  seaboard.  To 
perfect  his  work,  he  tried  out 
many  techniques  of  drawing  and 
etching,  and  he  experimented  in 
watercolors,  using  his  own  dyes, 
pigments,  and  inks. 

For  The  Birds  of  America,  en- 
gravers copied  each  drawing 
carefully  on  a  copperplate.  The 
finishing  of  each  print  was  left  to 
a  team  of  colorists.  Audubon's 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  mostly 
pleased  with  the  engravings  but 
that  the  coloring  did  not  always 
meet  his  exacting  standards. 

Like  all  ornithologists  of  his 
time,  Audubon  did  not  draw 
from  life  but  from  fresh-killed 
specimens  mounted  on  wires.  He 
often  had  to  kill  as  many  as  a 
hundred  birds  to  get  the  right 
model.  Even  so,  it  is  hardly  ironic 
that  America's  top  ecological 
and  conservationist  organization 
(550,000  members  strong)  is 
called  the  National  Audubon  Society. 
The  artist's  intention  was  to  get  an  exact 
representation  of  America's  birds  tor  pos- 
terity before  any  of  rbeir  species  became 
extinct. 


I  tunc  de- 
scripl  ipany  The 

of  America,  was  published 
concurrently  with  the  double- 
elephant  folio.  The  book  was 
reissued  a  tew  years  later  in  a  sev- 
en-volume octavo  edition,  with 
sixty-five  more  color  plates  and  a 
revised  text  of  the  Ornithological 
Biography.  In  this  format,  The 
Birds  of  America  became  a  best- 
seller, establishing  Audubon  as 
the  most  famous  bird  artist  of  all 
time.  Few  remember  that  he  also 
produced  The  Viviparous  Qua- 
drupeds ofNorih  America,  a  three- 
volume  folio  of  mammals. 


2 


BIRDS,  LIFE-SIZE 

Audubon's  masterpiece  is  back  again, 
in  a  new  facsimile  worthy  of  its  original 
published  by  the  Abbeville  Press,  in 
New  York.  The  color  separations — as 
many  as  twelve  tor  a  single  plate — were 
carried  out  by  master  craftsmen  in 
Japan.  The  luxurious  stock  is  acid  tree 
and  thus  long-lived.  The  tour  volumes 
are  bound  in  three  strips  of  leather  "be- 
cause," .is  Abbeville's  Michael  Kit:  ex- 
plains, "they  don't  ,i;row  pigs  big 
enough."  The  set  is  priced  .it  5  IS, 000 
bound,  $16,000  unbound.  If  that  seems 
expensive,  consider  that  Audubon's 
own  subscribers  paid  $  1 ,000,  which  ac- 
cording to  Abbeville  converts  to  about 
$50,000  in  today's  currency.  The  edi- 
tion is  limited  to  $50  sets,  ot  which 
some  1  50  were  presold. 


An  original  watercolor  by  Blake  for  his  "When  the  Morning  Star< 
Sang  Together";  figure  with  spread  arms  is  Cud 


Audubon  was  born  in  1785  m  Santo 
Domingo,  where  his  father,  a  Frenchman, 
was  a  sea  captain.  When  he  was  a  child, 
the  family  returned  to  France.  In  1802,  the 
young  Audubon  was  sent  to  America  to 
look  after  land  owned  by  his  lather  near 
Philadelphia.  After  a  checkered  business 
career,  he  decided  to  try  to  publish  his 
growing  collection  of  drawings  of  birds.  1  le 
w,i-~  advised  to  go  to  England,  where  he 
would  find  the  best  engravers.  In  London, 
he  soon  formed  a  lasting  partnership  with 
an  engraver  well  known  for  his  painstaking 


Audubon  drew  nor  from  life 
but  from  freshly  killed 
specimens  mounted  on  wires. 

exactitude,  Robert  Maxell,  Jr.  Twelve 
years  passed  between  the  dates  when  the 
first  and  last  plates  went  to  press.  During 
this  tune  Audubon  visited  America  three 
times  in  search  ot  specimens. 

lbs  tame  grew  quickly.  In  his  strange, 
backwoods  clothes,  he  seemed  a  colorful 
eccentric,  but  he  also  was  taken  seriously 
enough  as  a  naturalist  to  be  elected  to  the 


Great  illustrators  usually 
interpret  someone  else's 
text   in  pictures.    A   tew 
also  etch  the  text.  Fewet 
still   have   written   their 
own  texts  and  provided  their  own 
illustrations.    William   Blake 
stands  alone  among  book  illustra- 
tors in  that  he  did  it  all. 

Two  years  before  he  died,  in 
1827  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he 
produced  what  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  his  greatest  artistic 
achievement,  The  Book  of  Job,  a 
suite  of  twenty-one  magnificent 
engravings  based  on  the  Old  Testament 
story  of  the  man  who  never  faltered  in  his 
faith  in  Cod  even  when  cast  into  the  most 
abject  misery,  and  who  at  last  was 
nw  uded  with  the  fullness  of  God's  bless- 
ing. 

The  story  fascinated  Blake  throughout 
his  lite,  surely  because  he  identified  with 
lob;  his  trials,  however,  were  mainly 
financial.  As  early  as  17S5,  he  produced  a 
pen  and-wash  drawing,  now  in  London's 
I  ate  (.  Jallery,  ot  Job  surrounded  by  his  sor- 
rowing wife  and  his  three  accusing  friends. 
Between  1805  and  IS  10,  he  executed  a  set 
of  watercolors  on  the  same  subject.  These 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  artist  John 
Linnell.  Offering  much-needed  financial 
support  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  Linnell  per- 
suaded Blake  to  produce  a  new  set  ot  illus- 
trations with  text.  In  fact,  Blake  came  up 
with  his  own  revised  version  of  the  Book  of 
lob  -he  wanted  to  improve  on  the  origi- 
nal— which  was  based  a  much  on  the  phi- 
losopher Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  the 
poet   |ohn   Milton  the  Bible.   He 

created  two  nn  ■  The  first 

tvith   some   ot   the 
brusl  'd  was 
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It  You  Can't  Keep  a 
TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorr>  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  but  it 

ha--  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 

confidential   and   privatel)    circulated   monthly 

tier  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by  discern 

,elers  all  om  the  world.  Our  information 

comes  from  carefull)  selected  spies 

month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page  let- 
new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members  charming  inns,  attractive  reslau 
undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  the 
guidebooks  haven't  found  yel  We  also  wain 
them  about  places  thai  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  tourist) 

Hut  neither  we  not  out  members  want  this  in- 
formation to  become  widel>  circulated.    Dial's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
members  to  use  discretion  when 
n    even  wnh  good  friends. 

f'u\s/)iiri   has   been   quietly   published    lor    19 

Iverlise   And  when  we  do,  it's 

only    in   quality   publications  like  this  one.    II 

US,  a  trial  membership  is  only 

Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  ol 

lation    I  nil  refund  if  it'  ictlj  whal 


\  fs.  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 
ieck  lor  S4<)  is  enclosed. 
\  (airmail)  HV 
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TWO  OF  THE  BEST 


50' ,  to  /o';  Ol  I 
LUXURY  MER<  HANDI   l 
I  ROM  FAMOUS  <  OMPANII 

H-emendi  ■  .  '  ■  '"'  '  on  everything  in 

the  '  -r.irnl  I  malt  i  atalogue  m.ik»-r  holiday  shopping 
easier,  f  rom  famous  designer  fashions  to  diamond 
nlitaires    I  rom  f  ardin  luggage  and  leathei  handbags 
eramii      From!  appalli  to  Wedgwood,  it's 
all  your^  befort '  hristmai  trid  all  with  satisfai  lion 
guaranteed    I  oi  ■<  year  of '  irand  I  inale  i  atalogues, 
including  the  special  (  hristmas  issue,  mailuiii  coupon 
with  $2  to  Grand  I  Inale,  P.O  Box  819027,  Dept. 
NE57I  Farmers  Branch    [exas7538l  9027. 
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executed  in  pencil  and  India  ink  and 
reduced  to  7^n  hy  57/8  inches,  which  was  to 
be  the  size  of  the  twenty-one  engravings. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  Blake's 
mastery  at  engraving  exceeded  his  skill  as  a 
free-hand  artist  and  they  prize  the  en- 
graved  version — of  which  100  were  origi- 
nally produced   -most  highly  of  all. 

None  ol  the  plates  in  Job  surpasses  num- 
hei  Intirteen,  entitled  "When  the  Morning 
Stars  Sang  Together,"  which  represents 
thi  l  reation  in  a  marvelous  combination 
of  biblical,  classical,  and  personal  imag- 
ery.  The  scene  is  divided  into  four  parts  by 

Blake  identified  with  Job; 
his  own  trials,  however,  were 
mainly  financial. 

bands  of  sun  dei  ked  <  lot  ids.  At  the  centei 
i  God,  who  spreads  his  mighty  arms  above 
the  world  of  space  and  time.  I~o  his  right  is 
Apollo,  driving  the  horses  of  intellec  i  To 
thi  left,  1  liana  guides  th<  dragons  of  pas 
sii  in  I  he  sun  and  moon  tepteseiit  the 
lighi ,  <  ii  id's  puresi  i  real  i<  in.   |ob  I  ne<  I 

lull  in-  (  iod  in  what  appears  to  be  a  (  a\  e, 

raising  his  right  hand  in  an  incomplete 

•<   ture  ol  prayer.  With  I are  his  wife 

and  In  three  1 1 imf  irters.  Above,  in  the 
In mament ,  the  choii  ol  angels,  th<  ii 
uplifted  arms  interwoven  in  a  <  i  mtinui  ius 
chevron  pattern,  symbolize  the  spirit.  In 
thi    margins  are  the  six  days  of  ( Ireation. 

I  he  whole  si  <  in  rests  nil  the  body  of 
leviathan,    who   rides   the   rough   waters, 

used  here  to  pi  irtray  primordial  <  haos. 

I  ike  In  hen  i,  Blal  e  had  I  n<  iwn  dejei 
tion.  The  new  friendship,  late  in  life,  with 
Linnell  was  an  unexpet  ted  blessing. 
When  The  Book  o)  lob  was  published,  in 
1826,  ordinary  prints  were  sold  for  three 
guineas;  proofs,  lot  five  or  six  guineas. 
Prices  have  risen  since.  I  he  first  set  of 
wat<  rcolors,  now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library,  in  New  York,  wen  knoi  ked  down 
at  Sotheby's  in  1903  lor  £5,600.  The  sec- 
ond set,  ihf  i  m<  prepan  d  with  I  innell, 
fen  hedJ  },990at<  hristie'sin  1918; nine- 
teen of  tin-in  an  in  iw  in  the  <  ollet  tion  of 
thi  I '  >gg  Museum,  at  I  larvard  '  miv<  i  ii 
Small  as  the  sums  may  seem  to  us  a  first 
edition  "I  Blake's  Songs  o\  Innocence  and 
I  (perience  was  sold  lor  an  impressive 
£10,000  at  (  )hristie's  in  1979  tin-,  m 
fortunes  the  poet-illustrator  could  hardly 
have  d tea i lied  of.  Still,  if  /"''did  not  make 

him  rn  h,  it  did  relieve  him  i  if  finant  ial 
worries  foi  the  In  t  tunc  in  his  lif 

Alan  Owen  described  the  two  best  carved 
wooden  altars  m  List  month's  ( )onnoiss<  ui 
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FINE  CONTEMPORARY  TOOLS  FOR  PEA 


1  ood  security  is  common  sense  plus  imagi- 
nation. It  requires  some  attention,  some 
nning,  some  foresight.  But  it  also  takes  an 
ility  to  imagine  ahead  of  time  what  might  go 
ong,  and  the  cleverness  to  protect  against  its 
ppening.  Here  are  five  essential  home  security 
>ls  to  bring  you  comfort  and  protection. 

OME  SECURITY  BARGAIN 


ights  deter  burglars,  that  much  is  clear.  But 
i  when  you  are  not  at  home,  how  do  you  turn  them 
?  Even  better,  how  do  you  make  it  look  like  you 
»home?  Mechanical  timers  are  too  inflexible  and 

not  provide  sufficient  activity  to  be  convincing, 
e  Sensor  Timer  turns  lamps  on  automatically 
cording  to  light  level,  so  it  varies  day  to  day 
cording  to  weather  and  season.  One  control 
ows  you  to  specify  how  long  you  want  the  light  on, 
second  control  will  turn  the  lights  on  and  off 
idomly  during  that  period,  in  one  of  16,000 
Efferent  patterns,  so  it  appears  that  someone  is 
me.  The  Sensor  Timer  is  the  most  inexpensive 
croprocessor-controlled  lamp  timer  on  the  market, 
.-listed.  1-year  limited  warranty.  $18.00  ($2.95) 
U 137  each. 

ALOM  FIRE  PROTECTION 

The  laboratory  ap- 
proved S.A.F.E.  200 
Halon  fire  extinguisher 
gives  quicker  fire-kill 
in  a  smaller,  easier  to 
handle  container  than 
any  fire  extinguisher 
on  the  market.  It  leaves 
no  residue,  and  will 
not  injure  delicate  elec- 
tronic equipment,  con 
taminale  food  or  stain 
fabrics.  The  1.4  lb, 
aerosol  type  canister 
contains  only  Halon, 
needs  no  maintenance 
or  recharging,  has  a 
shelf  life  of  10  years, 
Sale  for  all  3  classifi 
cations  of  lire.  $29.00 
($3.95)  #A1122each. 


SMART  LIGHTS 


/  #■* 


Here  is  a  year-round  out- 
door watchman  who  can 
flood  your  yard  with  light 
anytime  he  senses  something 
suspicious.  The  watchman's 
brain  consists  of  6  infrared 
sensors  that  respond  to  heat 
and  movement  up  to  40' away. 
Whenever  a  person  or  a  car 
enters  the  zone  of  protection, 
the  lights  go  on.  The  sudden 
unexpected  blast  of  light 
sends  even  seasoned  prowl- 
ers fleeing.  On  the  friendlier 
side,  whenever  you  or  your 
guests  arrive  after  dark,  the 
watchman  welcomes  you  with  a  carpet  of  illumination.  Sensitivity  is  adjustable,  as  is  light  duration 
(10  seconds  to  20  minutes).  Because  the  lights  are  on  only  when  you  need  them,  the  energy  savings  are 
impressive  —  enough,  says  the  manufacturer,  that  Smart  Lights  repay  their  cost  in  under  3  years. 
Everything  is  automatic  —  no  remembering  to  turn  it  on  or  off,  a  photocell  disarms  the  unit  in  daylight. 
Can  be  set  to  avoid  triggering  by  animals.  A  Smart  Light  module  —  sensor  plus  6' cord  for  easy  plug-in  — 
costs  $299.00  ($12.95)  #A1236.  The  sensor  alone,  if  you  want  to  upgrade  an  existing  floodlight  system, 
costs  $239.00  ($10.95)  #A12361.  One  year  warranty. 


HOUSEHOLD  REGISTER 

One  of  the  first  items  to  go  in  your  home  safe  (or 
bank  safe  deposit  box)  is  this  household  inven- 
tory register,  which  provides  a  record  of  personal 
property  in  the  event  of  fire  or  theft.  100  pages  of 
forms  in  handy  ring  binder  allow  you  to  record  value 
and  source  of  possessions  for  insurance  purposes 
Special  sleeves  have  been  included  to  hold  up  to  40 
photographs.  As  the  kev  to  what  you  own,  t  his  7"  x  9" 
book  could  prove  to  be  your  won/ valuable  possession. 
$29.00  ($3.95)  #A1237. 


SNAP  LIGHT 
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Snap  your  fingers,  clap  your  hands  —  this  sound- 
activated  night  light  instantly  rewards  you  with 

illumination.  Photoelectric  eye  assures  that  light 
operates  only  a(  night,  prolongs  batten  life.  Single 
9-v  batter)  (not  included)  provides  1000  light  tips. 
Perfect  on  night  table,  next  to  telephone,  near  stair 
way,  for  closet,  car  or  hotel  room,  Sound  sensitive  to 
V  i  omeswith  double  stick  tape  for  wall  mounting. 
$10.00  ($2.95)  each.  #A1309,  Set  of  two  $17.00 
15)  #A13092.  You'll  never  have  to  search  for  a 
light  switch  iii  the  dark  again! 
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THE  NOES  HAVE  IT 

Wincrnb.il 
m  ibody  is  like- 
Iv  to  care  much  about  the  final 
entn  in  the  final  volume  ot  the  updated 

ilr   is  Zyrian, 
defined  as  "A  member  of  the  Komi  people 

•  even 
Robert  Burchrield,  the  lexicographer  who 
spent  twenty  ,  irs  overseeing  rlie 

completion  ot  the  diction  r  vol- 

ume supplement   (to  be  published  next 
March  by  rlie  Oxford  University   Press), 
could  work  up  any  excitement  over  that. 
"I  just  ried  up  m\  pa| 
"and  went  home." 

We  called  Chiel  Editor  Burchrield  to 
rind  out  the  last  interesting  word.  "I  et'ssee. 

I  i  err, mil 
over  :iLh  and  jii/ion    rhey  rribly 

obvious.  There  is,  of  coursi  opium, 

gic-detense  phrase  your  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  so  ft  mdof  using.  But  that's  a 
i  ir  dull. 

"I  would  go  farther  I 
vumpie-    those   fashionabl  used 

among  thrustn  itives  in  the  I  'nited 

ind  wi  luld  lii 

itii  'lis .  m  the  affirmative 
are  awfully  im|  ,  yep, 

yup,   ■  eight  others,  .ill  i  if 

which   .ire   used    i  if    just   saying 

yes." 

A  es,  or  should  I  -  i  1  wi  mldn'l 

pur  much  money  on  the 
And  what  about  thi 

in  fine  shape,"  Mr.   Bun 
rompt  to  reassure  us.  "It  will  last.  No 
remains  no.  " 

TO  LET,  OR  NOT  TO  LET 

if  the  suites  of  a  lifetime  may  be 
the  thou 

,   on   the 
n.  The 

Britain's 

ivorite  I 

i  wive.s. 
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Consultants  are  investigating  whether 
twelve  apartments  could  he  refurbished 
and  rented  ti  i  suitably  augusl  corpi  irate 
tenants. 

I  In  >ugh   no  l<  ingei   .1  royal  residei  n  1 
I  I  nii|  urt    (begun   in    I  5  I  4)   still 

looks  every  in<  h  the  n  >yal  palai  1  Eliza 
I  ctli  I  urn  e  st  in  ked  its  gardens  with  plants 
brought  from  the  New  World  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  I  he  walls  are  hung  with  the 
likes  of  M.inn  :-n. 1  and  I  in.ui  Alarm*  1 1  by 
news]  peculation   1  hat    I  lampti  in 

ill  ;i  K  m  be  swarming  with  Arab 
and  I  ex. in  1  >il  magnates,  the  palai  1    upei 
lent ,  Ian  (  iray,  is  giving  n<  1  inti  1 
views,  but  1   poki    man  fi  n  <  ireal  Britain1 
I  >epartmcnt  ol  the  I  11'  ironmi  nl     1 .    1  hat 
if  the  si  heme  goes  through,  the  lucky  ten- 
ants .ire  likely  fo  be  "substantial  U.K. 
based  ( 1  impanie:  "     n<  it  the  highest  I  id 
der.  "No  way  are  we  going  to  have  peo|  li 
c  oming  here  and  using  the  pla<  e  as  a  pr< 
tigious  base  lor  whatevi  1  operation  they 
want  to  peddle,"  he  ( ties.  Noblesse  oblige 


HUGH  TO  YOU 

For  all  those  Americans  who  wonder  how 
to  address  nobility,  we  introduce  the  111.11 
qucss  of  Hertford.  The  master  of  a  115- 
1 001 1 1  Palladian  monument  neai  Stratford 
upon  Avon  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
Ragley  Hall,  he  not  long  ago  attended  a 
tourism  convention  in  Chicago.  Badges 
were  being  handed  out  with  Inst  names  in 
c  apital  letters.  "Mine,"  Lord  1  lertford  told 
us,  "said, 'LORD  Hertford.' I  told  them,  'I 
am  not  God,  for  heaven's  sake.'  "He  had  it 
i  hanged  to  III  IGH. 

RESILIENT  SILLS 

A  it  .il  friend  oi  oms  alerts  us  to  the 

reissue  of  a  whole  raft  of  re<  ordings  by  Bev- 
erly Sills,  "for  years,"  he  writes,  "all  her 
best  work  was  01  it  of  print,  .11  id  people  who 
had  missed  hei  in  hei  fleeting  prime  were 

I I  uning  to  the  com  lusion  that  you  had  to 
be  there  I  In  re<  1  irds  worth  having  are  the 
ones  she  made  in  I  ondon  in  ll^70  .is  she 
was  launching  her  recording  careei 

I II  f  in  In  l'i  .ime  Supersillsand  went  into 
her  voi  al  dei  line  She  started  out  with  .1 
slew  of  pi'  ije<  ts  I'  ii  the  ABC  '.  label:  <  1  im 
plete  performances  of  Massenet's  Marion 
.ind  Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  .is 
well  as  a  Mozart-Strauss  ret  ital  and  .1  set  of 
Verdi  arias.  I  he  singing  on  these  disc  s  tells 
you  exactly  whal  the  luss  was  nil  about. 
Here  is  a  light  lyn<  soprano,  equipped  to 
handli  thi  most  florid  te<  hni<  al  1  hal 
lengesand  eagerly  responding  to  every  dra- 
m. it  k     mi. iik  e.    After   lengthy   legal 


ittrl 


entanglements,  Angel/EMI  fell  heir  to  the 
master  tapes.  The  records  have  now  been 
reissued  with  vastly  improved  son  ics.  Any- 
one who  enjoys  fine  singing  should  be 
immensely  grateful." 

GONE  FISHING 

Our  peripatetic  correspondent  Siste  Via- 
tor passed  through  one  of  the  great,  leg- 
endary hotels  of  Brazil  not  long  ago  and 
files  this  report: 

"Gated  and  guarded  and  set  on  perfectly 
manicured  lawns,  the  Hotel  Tropical,  just 
outside  the  city  of  Manaus,  is  like  a  cruise 
ship  beached  in  the  Amazon  jungle.  The 
facilities  include  everything  from  steam- 
baths  to  cool  nightclubs.  The  Military 
Zoo — with  a  grand  collection  of  fish,  fowl, 
and  monkeys — is  a  short  drive  away.  It 
that's  too  far,  you  can  visit  the  hotel's  own 
zoo,  right  on  the  grounds. 

"In  the  excellent  formal  dining  room 
there  is  a  constant  light-opera  parade  of 
generals,  colonels,  fur-swathed  matrons, 
and  prettv  young  things  who  go  on  to 
dance  the  night  away  in  the  nightclub  to 
the  strains  of  Cole  Porter.  But  what  I 
remember  best  is  the  face  of  the  maitre  d' 
on  The  Night  When  There  Was  a  Prob- 
lem. First  I  tried  to  order  one  entree. 
Nothing  doing.  Then  I  tried  to  order 
another.  The  same.  At  last  the  good  man 


PRIVATE   LINE 

broke  down:  'I  am  sorry,  monsieur,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  menu  tonight!  The  plane 
did  not  arrive  today  from  Sao  Paulo!' 
Okay,  no  fancy  victuals,  but  what,  1 
inquired,  was  I  to  do?  'Eat  fish,  monsieur,' 
came  the  grim  reply.  Happily,  it  turned 
out  to  be  delicious — fresh  from  the  Ama- 
zon, just  a  few  feet  away." 


A  GLASS  OF  THE  SAME,  PLEASE 

It  looks  like  a  typical  neighborhood  care  in 
Paris:  red  doors,  slightly  tattered  awning, 
five  little  tables  outside;  but  the  Cafe  de  la 
Nouvelle  Marie,  in  the  fifth  arrondisse- 
ment  (at  19-21  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint 
Jacques,  off  the  Place  de  1'Estrapade  just  a 
block  from  the  Pantheon),  is  most  un- 
usual. No  cruvinet  machine  here,  no 
decorated  interior;  nothing  fancy,  expen- 
sive, or  geared  to  the  tourist  trade.  What 
makes  it  special  is  the  proprietor,  Bernard 
Pontonnier.  He  is  very  serious  about  wine 
and  he  speaks  English  well  (enough).  Bot- 
tles are  opened  (sometimes  the  labels  are 
covered),  glasses  are  poured,  and  serious 
sniffing  and  discussions  ensue.  The  white- 
haired  gentleman  standing  at  the  bar  may 
be  the  gteat  Parisian  wine  seller  Monsieur 
( )haudet,  and  the  open-shirted  guy  at  the 
next  table  may  own  twenty  hectares  in 
Clos  de  Vougeot.  The  earnest  wine  talk  is 
lightened  by  the  appearance  at  seven  each 
evening  of  .1  wacky  singer— jazz-blues  ac- 
cordionist, Jacky  Gribouille,  with  his 
"chansons  nues,  connues,  etinconnues  "  A 
fabulous  iclc  de  veau  called  friton  is  served, 
as  well  as  a  ^ood  /'cite  Jc  low  de  pore  and 
superb  jambon  cru.  All  in  all,  a  wonderful, 
no-frills  wine  experience. 

GOLD  RUSH 

We  stopped  in  at  C  lhaumet,  at  48  Hast  Fif- 
ty-seventh Street  in  Manhattan,  the  other 
day  tii  see  what  was  new.  The  answer:  a 
collection  called  Les  Pierces  dX  h,  or  Gold- 


en Stones.  Golden  Stones  look  like  golden 
stones  (which  in  turn  look  like  foil-wrap- 
ped chocolates)  and  come  in  everything 
from  cuff  links  to  multistrand  pearl  neck- 
laces. The  hallmark  is  a  hollowed-out  car- 
touche of  twenty-tour-karat  gold,  set  off  in 
frames  of  platinum  and  eighteen-karat 
gold.  I  he  inspiration  is  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  (some  of  the  stones  are 
artfully  pre-antiqued  with  chiseled 
"cracks"),  hut  the  results  ate  classically  up- 
to-the-minute. 

Chaumet  has  long  had  a  distinctive  ca- 
chet. Not  only  is  the  home  store  in  the 
Place  Vendome  (a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Ritz),  hut  so  is  the  workshop,  which  pro- 
duces the  firm's  entire  line.  The  boyish 
Jean-Baptiste  Chaumet,  of  the  tenth  gen- 
eration in  the  Parisian  jewelry  dynasty, 
and  his  wife,  Magdeleine  (nee  Murat), 
who  showed  us  around,  told  us  that  no  one 
remembers  |iist  who  at  headquarters 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  the  Golden  Stones. 
At  any  tare,  they  are  here  to  stay  and  mov- 
ing fast.  Prices  start  at  $1,900. 

Contributors:  William  Bayer,   Linda  Dahl, 
Ross  Davies,  Peter  G.  Davis,  Alien  Kurz- 
weil,  Frank  Lipsius 
Edited  h\  Matthew  Gurewitscri 
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'Passage  Of  Blue" 


Oil  On  Linen  36  x  48 


'JIMIMi 


SLAUGHTER 

America's  Beloved 

Bluebonnet  and 

Landscape  Artist 


, 


fli  '"•hi 


'Settlement  Shrouded  in  Blue"      Oil  On  Canvas  30  x  40 


nnet  Valley" 

est,  Three  Locations: 


Oil  On  Canvas  24  x  36 


Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 

Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson, 

Mirich,  Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue, 

Cortes,  Blanchard,  Valere,  Ribout,  Dyf,  de  Korte, 

Gravina,  Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  William 

Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne,  Richard  Danskin,  James 

Verdugo,  Robert  Wood,  Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley 

Maxwell  Brice,  Tim  Solliday,  Richard  Zolan,  Neil 

Boyle,  Sikorski,  Philip  White 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen.  After  Frederic 

Remington,  Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin, 

Jules  Moigniez,  Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis, 

James  Earle  Fraser 


=— =  IN  CARMEL  ===== 
ONE  MAN  SHOW—  Champam.r  Reception 
Saturday,  August  21,  5*8  p.m. 
Complimentary  color  brochure  available 
upon  request 


Simic  Galleries  will  also  be  featuring  a  group 
landscape  exhibit  throughout  the  month  of  August 

Full. Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 


Simic  Galleries 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


Seattle  Location: 

1514  5th  Avenue 

Seattle,  WA  98101 

206-622-6644 

(WA  only)  1-800-622-ARTS 

(National)  1-800-248-ARTS 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BAKER  PALLADIAN  COLL  ION  has 
accelerated  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  classic  architecture  and  furnishings  oj 
ancient  Rome,  Greece  ana  Egypt.  These  designs  oj  the  current  neo-classic 
movement  embody  ageless  geometric  elements:  The  triangular  pediment,  flat 
and  round  columns,  and  the  simple  curve.  Elaborate  details  are  kept  to  a 
minimum.  This  understated  elegance,  appropriate  for  both  traditional  and  con- 
temporary interiors,  reveals  purity  of  form,  integrity  oj  material  and  the  skill  oj 
the  Baker   hanacrajtsi 


•  man. 


Vo/wert  Ar///t//rp 


The  Baker  Palladian  Collection  of  dining,  bedroom  auA  occasional  designs  is 
now  being  introduced  in  many  fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are  invited 
to  send  for  their  names  and  sou  may  send  $5.00  for  the  Palladian  catalogue. 
Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  284,  1661  Monroe  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  -J^OS. 
Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pallas,  High  Point,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington 
D.C.  and  London. 


Washington,  L918.  A  tradition  takes  shape. 


Almost  a  century  ago,  a 
man  named  Walter  Scott  Lenox 
began  to  realize  his  ideal  of  mak- 
ing the  finest  china  in  America. 
It  was  his  dedication  to  perfec- 
tion and  pride  in  his  craft  that 
attracted  'he  attention  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1918. 
dent  Wilson  ordered  a 
Lenox  China  service  of  l,7C0 
pieces  tor  the  White- 
House,  the  first 
such  A  m  e  r  i  can 
made  sen  ice. 

Since  that  time, 
Lenox  has  provided 
new  Official  State 
Services  of  china  tor 
the  White  [louse. 
During  the  Thir- 
ties, President 
Roosevelt  commis- 
sioned Lenox  to  de- 
velop a  s  p  e  c  i  a  1 
Years  later. 
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ui  rem  White  I  louse  <  hina 

and  Wilson  (1918)  C 


he  Truman  (1951),  R< 

inn. i  Sci  \  ii  cs. 


sen  ice. 

President    Truman   called    upon 

Lenox    again.    And    most    re 

cently,  in  1982,  Lenox  completed 

a    new    service    for    the    White 

House. 

What  is  most  remarkable 
about  these  services  is  not  the 
inherent  prestige  in  gracing  the 
most  prominent  table  in  our 
land,  but  rather  that  the  very 
same  quality  china  is  available  to 
everyone.  Of  course,  the  actual 


The  "Liberty' 
on  The  Presidential 


pattern 
lhapi    (1984) 


White  1  louse  patterns  are  unob- 
tainable. Vet  all  the  care  and  art- 
istry that  ^o  into  the  Presidential 
Services  ^o  into  every  single 
piece  ol  Lenox  (  )hina. 

Just  as  there  are  many  settings 
n  >  enhance  pre<  ious  gems,  so  arc 
there    many    shapes    ol    Lenox 
(  dima.  The  particular  form  cho- 
sen by  so  many  administrations 
is  i  ailed  the  Presi 
dential  Shape.  It  is 
created    from    the 
ex<  lusive  china  l<  >i 
inula  that  I  ,eno\  has 
been  making  for  al 
most  a  century.  1  his 
shape  provides  the 
backdrop    for    the 
Whin-     House    de- 
signs as  well  as  our 
famous    A  in  urn  n 
pattern,  introduced 
in  1919  and  still  pop 
ul. u  now. 

Lenox  introdu<  es 
five  new  patterns  on  the  Presi- 
dential Shape.  They  are  "Patriot," 
"Monroe,"  "Jefferson,"  "Tyler," 
and  shown  here,  "I  ibei  i  \ ." 

I  ,enox  is  proud  to  be  part  of 
our  national  heritage  andcontin 
ues  to  i  »ffei  line  china  and  hand 
blown  lead  crystal  of  uncom- 
promising quality. 

I  .enox  is  a  world  apart.  Let  it 
be  a  part  of  your  world. 


•oseveli  (1935), 


ioi; 


ay, 


Lenox  China  and  (  Crystal 

for  our  free  color  broi  hure  Lenox,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 
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